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CHAPTER  XCII. 

ASIATIC  CAMPAIGNS  OF  ALEXANDER. 

A  TEAB  and  some  months  had  sufficed  for  Alexander  to  make  a 
fint  display  of  bis  energy  and  military  skill,  destined  B.a  835— 
for  achievements  yet  greater,  and  to  crush  the  growing  ^*** 
aspirations  for  freedom  among  Greeks  on  the  south  as  well  as 
among  Thracians  on  the  north  of  Macedonia.  The  ensuing 
winter  was  employed  in  completing  his  preparations,  so  that 
early  in  the  spring  of  334  B.c.  his  army  destined  for  the  conquest 
of  Asia  was  mustered  between  Pella  and  Amphipolis,  while  his 
fleet  was  at  hand  to  lend  support. 

The  whole  of  Alexander's  remaining  life,  from  his  crossing  the 
Hellespont  in  March  or  April,  334  B.C.,  to  his  death  During 
at  Babylon  in  June,  323  B.C.,  eleven  years  and  two  ^^^f^ 
or  three  months,  was  passed  in  Asia,  amidst  unceasing  hii^ry  of 
military  operations  and  ever-multiplied    conquests.   neiSS?a 
He  never  lived  to  revisit  Macedonia,  but  his  achieve-  ^i*nk. 
ments  were  on  so  transcendent  a  scale,  his  acquisitions  of  territory 
80  unmeasured,  and  his  thirst  for  further  aggrandizement  still  so 
insatiate,  that  Macedonia  sinks  into  insignificance  in  the  list  of 
10—1 
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his  possessions.  Much  more  do  the  Qrecian  cities  dwindle  into 
outlying  appendages  of  a  newly-grown  Oriental  empire.  During 
all  theee  eleven  years,  the  history  of  Qreece  is  almost  a  blank, 
except  here  and  there  a  few  scattered  events.  It  is  only  at  the 
death  of  Alexander  that  the  Grecian  cities  again  awaken  into 
active  movement. 

The  Asiatic  conquests  of  Alexander  do  not  belong  directly  and 
To  what  literally  to  the  province  of  an  historian  of  Greece, 
extent  the  They  were  achieved  by  armies  of  which  the  general, 
projects  of  the  principal  officers,  and  most  part  of  the  soldiers 
beioSgSr  ^^^  Macedonian.  The  Greeks  who  served  with  him 
to  Gredan  were  only  auxiliaries,  along  with  the  Thracians  and 
^'  Pseonians.  Though  more  numerous  than  all  the 
other  auxiliaries,  they  did  not  constitute,  like  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks  in  the  army  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  the  force  on  which  he 
mainly  relied  for  victory.  His  chief  secretary,  Eumenes  of  Kar- 
dia,  was  a  Greek,  and  probably  most  of  the  civil  and  intellectual 
functions  connected  with  the  service  were  also  performed  by- 
Greeks.  Many  Greeks  also  served  in  the  army  of  Persia  against 
him,  and  composed  indeed  a  larger  proportion  of  the  real  force 
(disregarding  mere  numbers)  in  the  army  of  Darius  than  in  that 
of  Alexander.  Hence  the  expedition  becomes  indirectly  incor- 
porated with  the  stream  of  Grecian  history  by  the  powerful 
auxiliary  agency  of  Greeks  on  both  sides,  and  still  more  by  its 
connexion  with  previous  projects,  dreams,  and  legends  long 
antecedent  to  the  aggrandizement  of  Macedon,  as  well  as  by  the 
character  which  Alexander  thought  fit  to  assume.  To  take  re- 
venge on  Persia  for  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  and  to 
liberate  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  had  been  the  scheme  of  the  Spartan 
Agesilaus  and  of  the  Phersean  Jason,  with  hopes  grounded  on 
the  memorable  expedition  and  safe  return  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 
It  had  been  recommended  by  the  rhetor  Isokrat^s,  first  to  the 
combined  force  of  Greece,  while  yet  Grecian  cities  were  free, 
under  the  joint  headship  of  Athens  and  Sparta;  next  to  Philip 
of  Macedon  as  the  chief  of  united  Greece,  when  his  victorious 
arms  had  extorted  a  recognition  of  headship,  setting  aside  both 
Athens  and  Sparta.  The  enterprising  ambition  of  Philip  was 
well  pleased  to  be  nominated  chief  of  Greece  for  the  execution  of 
this  project.    From  him  it  passed  to  his  yet  more  ambitious  son. 
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Though  really  a  sclieme  of  Macedonian  appetite  and  for  Mace- 
donian s^grandizementjtheexpeditionagainst Asiathus  pan-heUenic 
becomes  thrust  iuto  the  series  of  Grecian  events,  under  pretenwi 
the  Pau-hellenic  pretence  of  retaliation  for  the  long-   idexuider. 
past  insults  of  Xerx^    I  call  it  &pretencej  because  it  'So!^ 
had  ceased  to  be  a  real  Hellenic  feeling,  and  served  of  the 
now  two   different  purposes :  first,   to  ennoble  the  advene  to 
undertaking  in  the  eyes  of  Alexander  himself,  whose   ^  success, 
mind  was  very  accessible  to  religious  and  legendary  sentiment, 
and   who    willingly  identified   himself   with    Agamemn6n    or 
Achilles,  immortalized  as  executors  of  the  collective  vengeance 
of  Greece  for  Asiatic  insult;  next,  to  assist  in  keeping  the  Greeks 
quiet  during  his  absence.    He  was  himself  aware  that  the  real 
sympathies  of  the  Greeks  were  rather  adverse  than  fevourable  to 
his  success. 

Apart  from  this  body  of  extinct  sentiment  ostentatiously  re- 
kindled for  Alexander's  purposes,  the  position  of  the  Analogy  of 

Greeks  in  reference  to  his  Asiatic  conquests  was  verv  Alexander's 
xi    ^     «.  .1      ^  .  '     relation  to 

much  the  same  as  that  of  the  German  contmgents,   theOreeks— 

especially  those  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  S^k^poJ 
who  served  in  the  grand  army  with  which  the  S*^^®?Jlj*® 
Emperor  Napoleon  invaded  Russia  in  1812.  They  ration  of 
had  no  public  interest  in  the  victory  of  the  invader,  *^®  K-Mne. 
which  could  end  only  by  reducing  them  to  still  greater  prostra- 
tion. They  were  likely  to  adhere  to  their  leader  as  long  as  his 
power  continued  unimpaired,  but  no  longer.  Yet  Napoleon 
thought  himself  entitled  to  reckon  upon  them  as  if  they  had 
been  Frenchmen,  and  to  denounce  the  Germans  in  the  service  of 
Russia  as  traitors  who  had  forfeited  the  allegiance  which  they 
owed  to  him.  We  find  him  drawing  the  same  pointed  distinc- 
tion between  the  Russian  and  the  German  prisoners  taken,  as 
Alexander  made  between  Asiatic  and  Grecian  prisoners.  These 
Grecian  prisoners  the  Macedonian  prince  reproached  as  guilty 
of  treason  against  the  proclaimed  statute  of  collective  Hellas, 
whereby  he  had  been  declared  general  and  the  Persian  king  a 
public  enemy.  ^ 

^Arrian,  f.  16,   10;    1.  29,  0,  about  W8ats,  «U  yLtuceSovCay  aviwtfjL^lftv  ipya- 

tt«  Oredan  prisoners  taken  atthe^vic-  Cta^aif  on  n-apA  toL  xoivf;  S6$avTa  roU 

tory  of  the  Granikns— o<rov«  *i  avr&v  E\Xi|<rii',   'fiAAij^i^ef    oKTff,    ivavrla    Tg 

•Ix/iMtovs  iXapt,  tovtovs  Bi  «i»<rtts  iv  'EAAo^i    w»ip  twv  fiappipiav  iftaxovro. 
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Greece  an 
appendage, 
but  a  valu- 
able appen- 
dage, to 
Macedonia. 


Hellas,  as  a  political  aggregate,  bas  now  ceased  to  exist,  except 
in  so  far  as  Alexander  employs  the  name  for  his  own. 
purposes.  Its  component  members  are  annexed  as 
appendaj2;e8,  doubtless  of  considerable  value,  to  the 
Macedonian  kingdom.  Fourteen  years  before  Alex- 
ander's accession,  Demosthenes,  while  instigating  the 
Athenians  to  uphold  Olynthus  against  Philip,  had  told  them  ^ — 
"  The  Macedonian  power,  considered  as  an  appendage,  is  of  no 
mean  value  ;  but  by  itself  it  is  weak  and  full  of  embarrassments  ". 
Inverting  the  position  of  the  parties,  these  words  represent 
exactly  what  Greece  herself  had  become,  in  reference  to  Macedonia 
and  Persia,  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  accession.  Had  the 
Persians  played  their  game  with  tolerable  prudence  and  vigour, 
his  success  would  have  been  measured  by  the  degree  to  which  he 
could  appropriate  Grecian  force  to  himself  and  withhold  it  from 
his  enemy. 

Alexander's  memorable  and  illustrious  manifestations,  on  which 
we  are  now  entering,  are  those,  not  of  the  ruler  or 
politician,  but  of  the  general  and  the  soldier.  In  this 
character  his  appearance  forms  a  sort  of  historical 
epoch.  It  is  not  merely  in  soldierlike  qualities — in 
the  most  forward  and  even  adventurous  bravery — in 
indefatigable  personal  activity,  and  in  endurance  as  to  hardship 


Extra- 
ordinary 
military 
endowments 
and 

capacity  of 
Alexander. 


Also  lii.  23, 15,  about  the  Grecian  sol- 
diers serving  with  the  Persians  and 
made  prisoners  in  Hyrkania— d5i«cfii' 
•yap  fuydXa  (said  Alexander)  tovs  <rTpa- 
TcvoMcVovf  ivavria  rg  'EAAafii  irapa  roif 
/3ap/3dpoif  napa  ra  86yfiaTa  rStv  'EAA^i'wi/. 
Toward  the  end  of  October,  1812, 
near  Moscow,  General  Winzingerode, 
a  German  officer  in  the  Russian  service, 
with  his  aide-de-camp,  a  native  Russian, 
Narishkin,  became  prisoner  of  the 
French.  He  was  brought  to  Napoleon. 
"  At  the  sight  of  that  German  general, 
all  the  secret  resentments  of  Napoleon 
took  fire.  'Who  are  you?'  (he  ex- 
claimed). 'A  man  without  country! 
When  I  was  at  war  with  the  Austrians 
I  found  you  in  their  ranks.  Austria 
has  become  my  ally,  and  yon  have  en- 
tered into  the  Russian  service.  You 
have  been  one  of  the  warmest  insti- 
gators of  the  present  war.  Neverthe- 
less, you  are  a  native  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine :  you  are  my  st^Jeet. 


You  are  not  an  ordinary  enemy :  you 
are  a  rebel  I  have  a  right  to  bnng^ 
you  to  trial.  Qena  (TarDies,  seize  this 
man!'  Then  addressing  tne  aide-de- 
camp of  Winzingerode,  Napoleon  said, 
'  As  for  you,  Count  Narishkin,  I  have 
nothing  to  reproach  you  with ;  you  are 
a  Russian,  you  are  doing  your  duty '." 
(S^gur's  Account  of  the  Campaign  in 
Russia,  book  ix..ch.  vL  p.  182.) 

These  threats  against  Winzingerode 
were  not  realizeof,  because  he  was 
liberated  by  the  Cossacks  during  hia 
passage  into  France ;  but  the  language 
of  Napoleon  expresses  just  the  same 
sentiment  as  that  of  Alexander  to- 
wards the  captive  Greeks. 

1  Demosth.  Olynth.  ii.  p.  14.  oXms 
fiiv  yap  ij  Moucefioi'iin)  Svya/iti  «cai  apxrf 
iv  fiiv  npoa-OriKris  fiipti,  eori  rif 
ov  (T/yiiKpfil,  olov  iiiriip^i  irotf *  ifilv  ivi 
Ti/yio^cov  wphi  'OkvvBiovi  .  .  .  ain^ 
6i  Koff  avriiv  d(r9eia|«  xal  rrokhSiv  kokuv 
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and  iatigae — tl[iat  lie  stands  pre-eminent ;  though  these  qualities 

alone,  ^wlieii  found  in.  a  king,  act  so  powerfully  on  those  under 

his  connaaiid,  that  they  suffice  to  produce  great  achievements, 

even  wlien  combined  Ynth  generalship  not  surpassing  the  average 

o!  liiB  ag^     But  in  generalship,  Alexander  was  yet  more  above 

the  level  of  his  contemporaries.    His  strategic  combinations,  his 

employment  of  different  descriptions  of  force  conspiring  towards 

one  end,  his  long-sighted  plans  for  the  prosecution  of  campaigns, 

his  constant   foresight  and  resource  against  new   difficulties, 

together  with  rapidity  of  movement  even  in  the  worst  country — 

all  on  a  scale  of  prodigious  magnitude — are  without  parallel  in 

ancient  history.     They  carry  the  art  of  systematic  and  scientific 

warfare  to  a  degree  of  efficiency,  such  as  even  successors  trained 

in  his  school  were  unable  to  keep  up  unimpaired. 

We  must  recollect  however  that  Alexander  found  the  Mace- 
donian military  system  built  up  by  Philip,  and  had   dianget  in 
only  to  apply  and  enlarge  it.    As  transmitted  to  him,   Gwcian 
it  embodied  the  accumulated  result  and  matured  fruit  antecedent 
of  a  series  of  successive  improvements,  applied  by  ^tory*to* 
Grecian  tacticians  to  the  primitive  Hellenic  arrange-  *^e  notary 
ments.    During  the  sixty  years  before  the  accession  tlon  of 
of  Alexander,  the  art  of  war  had  been  conspicuously  ^^»<*donia. 
progressive,  to  the  sad  detriment  of  Grecian  political  freedom. 
*' Everything  around  ue  (says  Demosthen^  addressing  the  people 
of  Athens  in  342  B.C.)  has  been  in  advance  for  some  years  past — 
nothing  is  like   what  it  was  formerly — but  nowhere   is  the 
alteration  and  enlargement  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  affairs 
of  war.     Formerly  the  Lacedsemonians  as  well  as  other  Greeks 
did  nothing  more  than  invade  each  other's  territory,  during  the 
four  or  five  summer  months,  with  their  native  force  of  citizen 
hoplites :  in  winter  they  stayed  at  home.    But  now  we  see  Philip 
in  constant  action,  winter  as  well  as  summer,  attacking  all  around 
him,  not  merely  with  Macedonian  hoplites,  but  with  cavalry, 
light  infantry,  bowmen,  foreigners  of  all  descriptions,  and  siege 
hatteriea"^ 

I  have  in  several  preceding  chapters  dwelt  upon  this  progressive 
change  in  the  character  of  Grecian  soldiership.    At  Athens  and 

'  Demostfa.  Philipp.  iii.  pp.  128, 124 :    the  snbstance  of  what  is  said  by  the  ora- 
oompore  Oiynth.  iL  p.  22.    1  give  here    tor,  not  strictly  adhering  to  his  words. 
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in  most  other  parts  of  Greece  tlie  burghers  had  become  averse  to 
hard  and  active  military  service.  The  use  of  arms  had  passed 
mainly  to  professional  soldiers,  who,  without  any  feeling  of 
citizenship,  served  wherever  good  pay  was  offered,  and  became 
immensely  multiplied,  to  the  detriment  and  danger  of  Grecian 
society .1  Many  of  these  mercenaries  were  lightly  armed — peltasts 
served  in  combination  with  the  hoplites.*  Iphikrates  greatly 
improved  and  partly  re-armed  the  peltasts,  whom  he  employed 
conjointly  with  hoplites  so  effectively  as  to  astonish  his  con- 
temporaries.' His  innovation  was  further  developed  by  the 
great  military  genius  of  Epameinondas,  who  not  only  made 
infantry  and  cavalry,  light-armed  and  heavy-armed,  conspire  to 
one  scheme  of  operations,  but  also  completely  altered  the  received 
principles  of  battle  manoeuvring,  by  concentrating  an  irresistible 
fdrce  of  attack  on  one  point  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  keeping  the 
rest  of  his  own  line  more  on  the  defensive.  Besides  these 
important  improvements,  realized  by  generals  in  actual  practice, 
intelligent  officers  like  Xenophdn  embodied  the  results  of  their 
military  experience  in  valuable  published  criticisms.*  Such  were 
the  lessons  which  the  Macedonian  Philip  learnt  and  applied  to 
the  enslavement  of  those  Greeks,  especially  of  the  Thebans,  from 
whom  they  were  derived.     In  his  youth,  as  a  hostage  at  Thebes, 

^Isokratte,  in  several  of  his  dis-  subscribe.    They  think  that  Iphikraids 

courses,  notes  the  gradual  increase  of  altered  not  only  the  arming  of  pel- 

these  mercenaries,  men  without  regular  tasts,   but  also  that   of    hoplitea— a 

means  of  subsistence  or  fixed  residence,  supposition  which  I  see  nothing  to 

or  civic  obligations.    Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.),  justify. 

s.  105 ;  Or.  V.  (Philippus),  s.  112—142 ;        *  Besides  the  many  scattered   re- 

Or.  viii.  (De  Pace),  s.  31—56.  marks  in  the  Anabasis,  the  Cyropsedia 

2Xenoph.    Magist.    Equit    ix.    4.  is  full  of  discussion  and  criticism  on 

olfia  5'  cyw  koX  JLoKtiMuovCoi^  to  intruchv  military  phenomena.    It  is  remarkable 

ap^dfitvov  evfioKi/Aeii',  eircl  ^eVovc  inniai  to  what  an  extent  Xenophdn  had  pre- 

irpoaikoL^ov  •  kox  iv  TaZiaX\axin6\t<n  sent  to  his  mind  all  the  exigences  of 

iravraxov  rd  |ev(icd  6p«a  tv&oKifix>vvra,  war,  and  the  different  ways  of  meeting 

Compare  Demostn.  Philippic.  L  p.  them.    See  as  an  example,  Cirropeed. 

46 ;  Xenoph.  HeUenic.  iv.  4,  14 ;  Iso-  vL  2 ;  ii.  i. 
kratds,  Orat.  vii.  (Areopagit.),  s.  98.  The   work   on  sieges,    by   .^Eneas 

8  For  an  explanation  of   the  im-  (Poliorketica),  is  certainly  anterior  to 

proved  arming  of  peltasts  introduced  the  military  improvements  of  Philip  of 

oy   Iphikratds,   see    Chap.    Izxv.    of  Macedon— probably  about  the  begin, 

this  History.     Respecting  these  im-  ning  of  his  reign.    See  the  preface  to 

provements,  the  statements  both  of  it  by  Biistow  and  Kochly,  p.  8,  in  their 

Dioddrus  (xv.  44)  and  of  Nepos  are  edition  of  Die  Oriechischen  Kriega- 

obscure.    MM.  Biistow  and  Kdchly  (in  schriftsteller,    Leipz.    1853.     In   this 

their  valuable  work,  Geschichte  des  work  allusion  is  made  to  several  others, 

Oriechischen    Kriegswesens,     Aarau,  now  lost,  by  the  same  author^Uopa- 

1852,  B.  ii.  p.  164)  have  interpreted  the  o-Kevafrrue)^  /i(/iAo(,   Uopurrucii  0t0Ao«, 

statements  in  a  sense  to  which  I  cannot  SrparoirffdevTuc^,  Ac. 
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\a  had  probably    conversed  with    Epamemondas,  and   must 
eertainly   liave    l>ecoine    &miliar   with  the   Theban   military 
arrangementB.     Se  liad  eveiy  motiye,  not  merely  from  ambition 
of  conqnest,  \>ut  even  from  the  necessities  of  defence,  to  turn 
them  to  acconnt ;  and  he  brought  to  the  task  military  genius  and 
aptitude  of  the  bigbest  order.    In  arms,  in  evolutions,  in  engines, 
in  regimenting,  in  war-office  arrangements,  he  introduced  im- 
portant novelties,  bequeathing  to  his  successors  the  Macedonian 
military  system,  which,  with  improvements  by  his  son,  lasted 
imtil  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Rome,  near  two  centuries 
afterwards. 

The  military  force  of  Macedonia,  in  the  times  anterior  to 
Philip,  appears  to  have  consisted,  like  that  of  Thessaly,  M»cedoniAn 
in  a  well-armed  and  well-mounted  cavalry,  formed  '"^jj"^ 
from  the  substantial  proprietors  of  the  country,  and  before 
in  a  numerous  assemblage  of  peltasts  or  light  infantry  ctoo^uid 
(somewhat  analogous  to  the  Thessalian  Penestce) :  ^^'™,^. 
these  latter  were  the  rural  population,  shepherds  or 


cultivators,  who  tended  sheep  and  cattle,  or  tilled  the  »'*''"*nr. 
earth,  among  the  spacious  mountains  and  valleys  of  Upper 
Macedonia.  The  Qrecian  towns  near  the  coast,  and  the  few 
Macedonian  towns  in  the  interior,  had  citizen  hoplites  better 
armed ;  but  foot  service  was  not  in  honour  among  the  natives, 
and  the  Macedonian  infsintry  in  their  general  character  were 
hardly  more  than  a  rabble.  At  the  period  of  Philip's  accession 
th^  were  armed  with  nothing  better  than  rusty  swords  and 
wicker  shields,  noway  sufficient  to  make  head  against  the  inroads 
of  their  Thracian  and  Illyrian  neighbours,  before  whom  they 
were  constantly  compelled  to  flee  for  refuge  up  to  the  mountains.^ 

1  See  the  sirildiig  speech  addtessed  irurr«voyras  tJM\Xov  4}  rH  oUti^  aptrn 

by  Alexander  to  the  diacontented  Mace-  a«»Ce<rB<u,    .    .    . 
doidaa  soldiers,  a  few  months  before       In  the  version  of  the  same  speech 

his  death,  at  Opis  or  Snsa  (Arrian,  given  by  Curtius  (x.  10,  28X  we  iind, 

▼it  9).  ^'  Modo  snb  Philippo  seminndis,  ami- 

9iXiwwot   yip   w0p€Lkttfii»v  cola  ex  purpart  sordent,  anram  et 

«fta«  wXaanJTas  xal  air6f>ov9,  iv  it^tBdpaii  argentom   ocali   ferre  non   possont : 

T»»f  woAAovc  pt/jLorras  ava  ra  ipni  wp6-  lignea  enim  Tasa  desideran^  et  ex 

fiurm  vara  oAtya,  koX  vwip  tovtmk  kokius  cratibos    scuta    rubiginemque   i^adi- 

pMxoiuvovs  'lAAvpiOif  Tc  icat  TpifimXXoli  onim,"  Ac 

cat  TDtf  ofiopoit  Opf^l,   j^Mfiviat  piv       Compare  the  description  given  by 

vjiM^  irrl  Tmy  Si^tpmy  foptty  *iwc9,  mar-  Thucyaidds,  iv.  124.  of  the  army  of 

fy«y«  W  ex  rmy  opitv  *9  ra  wtiia,  of lo-  Brasidas  and  Perdikkas,  where  the 

lUxovs  Kmrmar^cras  roU  wpoax»poi9  ruv  Macedonian  foot   are    described    as 

fitpfiipmy,  Mt  /in  X-P^^  *^^  iXVp^Ti|Tt  aAAo«  ofuAo«  rmv  fiapfidptty  iroXvf. 
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Their  condition  was  that  of  poor  herdsmen,  half-naked  or  covered 
only  with  hides,  and  eating  from  wooden  platters ;  not  much, 
different  from  that  of  the  population  of  Upper  Macedonia  three 
centuries  before,  when  first  visited  by  Perdikkas  the  ancestor  of 
the  Macedonian  kings,  and  when  the  wife  of  the  native  prince 
baked  bread  with  her  own  hands.^  On  the  other  hand,  tJiough. 
the  Macedonian  infantry  was  thus  indifferent,  the  cavalry  of  the 
country  was  excellent,  both  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  in 
the  war  carried  on  by  Sparta  against  Olynthus  more  than 
twenty  years  afterwards.^  These  horsemen,  l^e  the  Thessalians, 
charged  in  compact  order,  carrying  as  their  principal  weapon  of 
offence,  not  javelins  to  be  hurled,  but  the  short  thrusting-pike 
for  close  combat. 

Thus  defective  was  the  military  oiganization  which  Philip 
PhUipre-  found.  Under  his  auspices  it  was  cast  altogether 
reJoi^^Bes  *«iew.  The  poor  and  hi^dy  Landwehr  of  Macedonia, 
*^®^  constsCntly  on  the  defensive  against  predatory  neigh- 
Long  '  hours,  formed  an  excellent  material  for  soldiers,  and 
Macedonian  pj.Qyg<j  j^q^  intractable  to  the  innovations  of  a  warlike 
BBiiaaa,  prince.  They  were  placed  under  constant  training 
in  the  regular  rank  and  file  of  heavy  in£antry  ;  they  were  more- 
over brought  to  adopt  a  new  description  of  arm,  not  only  in  itself 
very  difficult  to  manage,  but  also  comparatively  useless  to  the 
soldier  when  fighting  single-handed,  and  only  available  by  a  body 
of  men  in  close  order,  trained  to  move  or  stand  together.  The 
new  weapon,  of  which  we  first  hear  the  name  in  the  army  of 
Philip,  was  the  sarissa — ^the  Macedonian  pike  or  lance.  The 
sarissa  was  used  both  by  the  infantry  of  his  phalanx,  and  by  par- 
ticular regiments  of  his  cavalry  ;  in  both  cases  it  was  long,  though 
that  of  the  phalanx  was  much  the  longer  of  the  two.  The  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  called  Sarissophori  or  Lancers  were  a  sort  of 
light-horse,  carrying  a  long  lance,  and  distinguished  from  the 
heavier  cavalry  intended  for  the  shock  of  hand  combat,  who 
carried  the  xyston  or  short  pike.  The  sarissa  of  this  cavalry 
may  have  been  fourteen  feet  in  length,  as  long  as  the  Cossack 
pike  now  is  ;  that  of  the  infantry  in  phalanx  was  not  less  than 
twenty-one  feet  long.    This  dimension  is  so  prodigious  and  so 

1  Herodot  viii  137. 

2  Thucyd.  ii.  100 ;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ▼.  2,  40-42. 
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unwieldy  that  we  should  hardly  believe  it^  if  it  did  not  come 
attested  by  the  distinct  assertion  of  an  historian  like  Polybios. 

The  extraordinary  reach  of  the  sarissa  or  pike  constituted  the 
prominent  attribute  and  force  of  the  Macedonian  Macadonian 
phahuuL     The  phalangites  were  drawn  up  in  files  ^J^*""^ 
generally  of  sixteen  deep,  each  called  a  LochuSy  with  armed  and 
an  interval  of  three  feet  between  each  two  soldiers  •"•y^*- 
from  front  to  rear .     In  front  stood  the  lochage,  a  man  of  superior 
strength,  and  of  tried  military  experience.    The  second  and  third 
men  in  the  file,  as  well  as  the  rearmost  man  who  brought  up  the 
whole,  were  also  picked  soldiers,  receiving  larger  pay  than  the 
test    Now  the  sarissa,  when  in  horizontal  position,  was  held  with 
both  hands  (distingmshed  in  this  respect  from  the  pike  of  the 
Grecian  hoplite,  which  occupied  only  one  hand,  the  other  being 
required  for  the  shield),  and  so  held  that  it  projected  fifteen  feet 
before  the  body  of  the  pikeman ;  while  the  hinder  portion  of  six 
feet  was  so  weighted  as  to  make  the  pressure  convenient  in  such 
division.    Hence  the  sarissa  of  the  man  standing  second  in  the 
file  projected  twelve  feet  beyond  the  froQi  rank ;   that  of  the 
tihird  man,  nine  feet ;    those  of  the  fourth  and   fifth  ranks 
respectively  six  feet  and  three  feet    There  was  thus  represented 
a  qnintaple  series  of  pikes  by  each  file  to  meet  an  advancing 
enemy.     Of  these  five,  the  three  first  would  be  decidedly  of 
greater  projection,  and  even  ike  fourth  of  not  less  projection,  than 
the  pik^  of  Grecian  hoplites  coming  up  as  enemies  to  the  charge. 
The  ranks  behind  the  fifth,  while  serving  to  sustain  and  press 
onward  the  front,  did  not  carry  the  sarissa  in  a  horizontal  position, 
but  slanted  it  over  the  shoulders  of  those  before  them,  so  as  to 
iH^ak  the  force  of  any  darts  or  arrows  which  might  be  shot  over- 
head from  the  rear  ranks  of  the  enemy.^ 

The  phalangite  (soldier  of  the  phalanx)  was  further  provided 
with  a  short  sword,  a  circular  shield  of  rather  more  than  two  feet 
in  diameter,  a  breast-piece,  leggings,  and  a  kausia  or  broad- 
brimmed  hat — the  head-covering  common  in  the  Macedonian 
army.  But  the  long  pikes  were  in  truth  the  main  weapons  of 
defence  as  well  as  of  offence.  They  were  destined  to  contend 
against  the  charge  of  Qrecian  hoplites  with  the  one-handed  pike 

1  Beflpeeting  the  length  of  the  pike  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  see  Appendix 
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and  heavy  shield;  especially  against  the  most  formidable  manifes- 
It  was  tation  uf  that  force,  the  deep  Theban  column  organized 

origin^y  by  Epameinondas.  This  was  what  Philip  had  to  deal 
to  contend  with,  at  his  accession,  as  the  irresistible  infantry  of 
^l^st^the  Qreece^  bearing  down  everything  before  it  by  thrust  of 
hoputesaa  pike  and  propulsion  of  shield.  He  provided  the  means 
bj^amel-  of  vanquishing  it,  by  training  his  poor  Macedonian 
nondas.  infantry  to  the  systematic  use  of  the  long  two-handed 
pike.  The  Theban  column,  charging  a  phalanx  so  armed,  found 
themselves  unable  to  break  into  the  array  of  protended  pikes,  or 
to  come  to  push  of  shield.  We  are  told  ^^t  at  the  battle  of 
Chasroneia,  the  ^nt  rank  Theban  soldiers,  the  chosen  men  of 
the  city,  all  perished  on  the  ground  ;  and  this  is  not  wonderful, 
when  we  conceive  them  as  rushing,  by  their  own  courage  as  well 
as  by  the  pressure  upon  them  from  behind,  upon  a  wall  of  pikes 
double  the  length  of  their  own.  We  must  look  at  Philip's 
phalanx  with  reference  to  the  enemies  before  him,  not  with 
reference  to  the  later  Roman  organization,  which  Polybius  brings 
into  comparison.  It  answered  perfectly  the  purposes  of  Philip, 
who  wanted  it  mainly  to  stand  the  shock  in  front,  thus  over- 
powering Grecian  hoplites  in  their  own  mode  of  attack.  Now 
Polybius  informs  us  that  the  phalanx  was  never  once  beaten,  in 
front  and  on  ground  suitable  for  it ;  and  wherever  the  ground 
was  fit  for  hoplites,  it  was  also  fit  for  the  phalanx.  The  incon- 
veniences of  Philip's  array,  and  of  the  long  pikes,  arose  from  the 
incapacity  of  the  phalanx  to  change  its  front  or  keep  its  order  on 
unequal  ground  ;  but  such  inconveniences  were  hardly  less  felt 
by  Grecian  hoplites.^ 
The   Macedonian    phalanx,  denominated    the   Pezeteeri^   or 

1  The  impression  of  admiration ,  and  Harpokrati6n  and  Photios)  which  refers 
even  terror,  with  which  the  Roman  them  to  Alexander,  has  ascribed  to  the 
general  Panlus  iEfimilios  was  seized  on  son  what  really  belongs  to  the  father, 
first  seeing  the  Macedonian  phalanx  The  term  crotpot,  in  reference  to  the 
in  battle  array  at  Pydna,  has  been  kings  of  Macedonia,  first  appears  in 
recorded  by  Polybius  (Polybius,  Fragm.  Plutarch,  Pelopidas.  27.  in  reference 
xxix.  6, 11 :  livy,  xUt.  49).  to  Ptolemy,  before  the  time  of  Philip : 

2  Harpokratidn  and  Photius,  v.  see  Otto  Abel,  Makedonien  vor  Kdiug 
nc^^^reupoi,  Demosth.  Olynth.  it  p.  23 ;  Philip,  p.  129  (the  passage  of  Mlian 
Arnan,  !▼.  23,  1.  twk  mi^tToC/mv  referred  to  by  him  seems  of  little 
KoAov/MfmtK  rcLs  Ta^civ ,  and  iL  23,  2,  &0.  moment^     The  term  (Companions  or 

Since  we  know  from  Demosthenes  Ck)mrade8  had  under  Philip  a  meaning 

that  the  pesetferi  date  from  the  time  purely  military,  designating  foreigners 

of    Philip,   it  is   probable  that  the  as.  well  as  Macedonians  serving  in  his 

passage  of  Anaximente  (as  cited  by  army:   see  Theopompns,  Frag.   249. 
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Foot  Compamons  o£    tVie    ^ELing,    comprised  the  general  body 
of  native  infantry,  as    distlnguislied   from  special  SMimento 
mpiarmk.     The  largest  division  of  it  which  we  S^^f^ih^ 
find  mentioned  nnder  Alexander,  and  which  appears  piuOtuiz— 
under  the  command  of  a  general  of  division,  is  called  t^Sii 
a  Taxis.    How  many  of  tliese  Taxeis  there  were  in  ^^'*^^^^' 
all,  we  do  not  know  ;  tlie  original  Asiatic  army  of  Alexander 
(apart  from  what  he  left  at  borne)  included  six  of  Ihem,  coinciding 
apparently  with  the  provincial  allotments  of  the  country  :  Orestte, 
Lynkestae,  Elimiotse,  Tympbfiei,  &c^    The  writers  on  tactics  give 
08  a  aystematic  scale  of  distribution  (ascending  from  the  lowest 
nnit,  the  Lochns  of  sixteen  men,  by  successive  multiples  of  two, 
op  to  the  quadruple  phalanx  of  16,384  men)  as  pervading  the 
Macedonian  army.     Among  these  divisions,  that  which  stands  out 
as  most  fundamental  and  constant  is  the  Syntagma,  which  con- 
tained sixteen  Lochi.     Forming  thus  a  square  of  sixteen  men  in 
front  and  depth,  or  256  men,  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  distinct 
aggregate  or  permanent  battalion,  having  attached  to  it  four 
mpemumeraries — an  ensign,  a  rear-man,  a  herald,  and  an  atten- 
dant or  orderly.*    Two  of  these  Syntagmas  composed  a  body  of 
512  men,  called  a  Pentakosiarchy,  which  in  Philip's  time  is  said 
to  have  been  the  ordinary  regiment,  acting  together  under  a 
separate  command  ;    but   several   of   these  were  doubled    by 
Alexander  when  he  reorganized  his  army  at  Susa,'  so  as  to  form 
regiments  of  1024  men,  each  under  his  Chiliarch,  and  each  com- 
prising four  Syntagmas.    All  this  systematic  distribution  of  the 
Macedonian  military  force  when  at  home  appears  to  have  been 
arranged  by  the  genius  of  Philip.    On  actual  foreign  service,  no 
numerical  precision  could  be  observed  :  a  regiment  or  a  division 
could  not  always  contain  the  same  fixed  number  of  men.    But  as 
to  the  array,  a  depth  of  sixteen,  for  the  files  of  the  phalangites. 

Hie  tenn,  originally  ai^lied  only  to  a  tion  of  Alexander's  anny  arrayed  at 

■elect  few,  was  bv  degrees  extended  to  the  Oranikus)  is  confosed,  and  seems 

the  corps  generally.  erroneons    in    some    words    of    the 

1  Arrian,  i  14»  3 ;  iiL  16, 19 ;  Diod6r.  text ;  yet  it  mav  be  held  to  justify  the 

XTiL  57.  Ckimpare  the  note  of  Schmieder  suppontion  of  six  taxeis  of  pezetteri  in 

on  the  above  passage  of  Arrian ;  also  Alexander's    phalanx    on    that  day. 

Drojsen,  Oescmchte  Alexanders  des  There  seem  also  to  be  six  taxeis  at 

Groisen,  pp.  9f*,  96,  and  the  elaborate  Arbdia  (iii  11,  16). 

note  of  Mntzell  on  Cnrtins,  ▼.  2,  3,  p.  s  Arrian,    Tactic,    c.    10 ;     .£lian, 

400.  Tactic,  c.  9. 

Tbe  passage  of  Arrian  (his  descrip-  >  Cnrtius,  ▼.  2,  8. 
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appears  to  liave  been  regarded  as  important  and  characteristic,^ 
perliaps  essential  to  impart  a  feeling  of  confidence  to  the  troops. 
It  was  a  depth  much  greater  than  was  common  with  Grecian, 
hoplites,  and  never  surpassed  by  any  Greeks  except  the  Thebans. 
But  the  phalanx,  though  an  essential  item,  was  yet  only  one 

among  many,  in  the  varied  military  organization 
infantry  of  introduced  by  Philip.  It  was  neither  intended,  nor 
H^S?~  fit,  to  act  alone,  being  clumsy  in  changing  front  to 
SuaSa*^       protect  itself  either  in  flank  or  rear,  and  unable  to 

adapt  itself  to  imeven  ground.  There  was  another 
description  of  infjEuitry  organized  by  Philip  called  the  Hypaspists 
— shield-bearers  or  Guards,*  originally  few  in  number,  and 
employed  for  personal  defence  of  the  prince,  but  afterwards 
enlarged  into  several  distinct  corps  d!arm^.  These  Hypaspists  or 
Guards  were  light  infantry  of  the  line ; '  they  were  hoplites, 
keeping  regular  array  and  intended  for  close  combat,  but  more 
lightly  armed,  and  more  fit  for  diversities  of  circumstance  and 
position  than  the  phalanx.  They  seem  to  have  fought  with  the 
one-handed  pike  and  shield,  like  the  Greeks ;  and  not  to  have 
carried  the  two-handed  phalangite  pike  or  sarissa.  They 
occupied  a  sort  of  intermediate  place  between  the  heavy  infantry 
of  the  phalanx  properly  so  called,  and  the  peltasts  and  light 
troops  generally.  Alexander  in  his  later  campaigns  had  them 
distributed  into  Chiliarchies  (how  the  distribution  stood  earlier 
we  have  no  distinct  information),  at  least  three  in  number,  and 
probably  more.*  We  find  them  employed  by  him  in  forward 
and  aggressive  movements :  first  his  light  troops  and  cavalry 
begin  the  attack ;  next  the  hypaspists  come  to  follow  it  up ; 
lastly,  the  phalanx  is  brought  up  to  support  them.  The  hypas- 
pists are  used  also  for  assault  of  walled  places,  and  for  rapid  night 
marches.*   What  was  the  total  number  of  them  we  do  not  know.* 

1  This  is  to  be  seen  in  the  arrange-  as  guards  or  personal  attendants  on 

ments  made  by  Alexander  a  short  the  prince,  appears  in  Arrian,  i.  5,  8 ; 

time    before    his    death    when    he  Tii  8, 6. 

incorporated  Macedonian  and  Persian  Neoptolemos,  as  apytviraoririoT^v  to 

soldiers    in    the   same    lochus:    the  Alexander,   carried    the    shield  and 

normal  depth  of  sixteen  was  retained,  lance  of  the  latter  on  formal  occasions 

all  the  front  rank  or  privileged  men  (Plutarch,  Bumends,  1). 

being  Macedonians.   The  Macedonians  3  Arrian,  ii.  4,  8, 4 ;  ii  20,  5. 

were  much  hurt  at  seeing  their  native  *  Arrian,  iv.  80, 11 ;  v.  23, 11. 

regimental  array  shared  with  Asiatics  ^  Arrian,  ii.  20,  5 ;  ii  23,   6 ;  iii 

(Arrian,  vii.  11,  5,  vii.  23,  4—8).  18,  8. 

^  The  proper  meaning  of  virao-iriOTat,  (^Droysen  and  Schmieder  give  the 
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Besides  tl[ie  phalanx,  and  tlie  hypaspists  or  Quards,  the  Mace- 
doman  army,  as  employed  by  Philip  and  Alexander,   jj^j^^ 
included  &  nTuoaerons     assemblage  of   desultory   or  troops 
imgolar  troops,   partly    native  Macedonians,  partly  mortiy 
foidgoeTs,  Thracians,  Peoonians,  &c.    They  were  of  ^^^^^^ 
diffetent  descriptions — ^peltasts,  darters,  and  bowmen.    The  best 
oi  tkem  appear   to    have   been  the  Agriftnes,  a  Pseonian  tribe 
expert  in  the   use    of   the  javelin.    All  of  them  were  kept  in 
"vigotoxLB  movement  by  Alexander,  on  the  flanks  and  in  front  of 
his  heavy  infantry,  or  intermingled  with  his  cavalry, — as  well  as 
for  pnrsmt  after  the  enemy  was  defeated. 

listly,  the  cavalry  in  Alexander's  army  was  also  admirable— 
at  least  equal,  and  seemingly  even  superior  in  effi-   ^^. 
dency,  to  his  best  infeuitry.^     I  have  already  men-   nian  cavalry 
tioned  that  cavalry  was  the  choice  native  force  of  ^*^uence 
Macedonia,  long  before  the  reign  of  Philip,  by  whom  —how 
it  had  been   extended  and  improved.^    The  heavy  "8*™®° 
cavalry,  wholly  or  chiefly  composed  of  native  Macedonians,  was 
known  by  the  denomination  of  the  Companions.    There  was 
besides  a  new  and  lighter  variety  of  cavalry,  apparently  intro- 
duced by  Philip,  and  called  the  Sarissophori,  or  Lancers,  used 
like  Cossacks  for  advanced  posts  or  scouring  the  country.    The 
sarissa  which  they  carried  was  probably  much  shorter  than  that 
of  the  phalanx  ;  but  it  was  long,  if  compared  with  the  xyston  or 
thrusting-pike  used  by  the  heavy  cavalry  for  the  shock  of  close 
combat.     Arrian,  in  describing  the  army  of  Alexander  at  Arbela, 
enumerates  eight  distinct  squadrons  of  this  heavy  cavalry,  or 
cavalry  of  the  Companions ;  but  the  total  number  included  in 
the  Macedonian  army  at  Alexander's  accession  is  not  known. 
Among  the  squadrons,  several  at  least  (if  not  all)  were  named 
after  particular    towns  or    districts  of   the  country — Bottiaea, 

nnmber  of  hypaspists  in  Alexander's  expedition  against  the  Scythians  about 

annv  at  Issns   as   6000.     That  this  three  years  before  his  death,  exacted 

opinion  rests  on  no  sufScient  evidence  and  sent  into  Macedonia  20,000  chosen 

faas  been  shown  by  MittzeU  (ad  Gurtium,  mares,  in  order  to  improve  the  breed 

▼.  2,  3,  p.  399).    But  that  the  nnmber  of  Macedonian    horses.      The   regal 

of  hypaspists  left  by  Philip  at  his  death  haras  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

was  ^00  seeros  not  improbable.  PeUa  (Justin,  ix.  2;  Strabo,  xvi.  p. 

^  See  Arrian,  v.    14,  1 ;   v.   16,  4 ;  762,  in  which  passage  of  Strabo  the 

Cortjus,  vl  9,  22.     "  Equitatui,  optimsB  details  apply  to  the  haras  of  Seleukus 

exerdtAs  narti."  Ac.  Nikator  at  Apameia,  not  to  that  of 

2  Wearetold  that  Philip,  after  his  Philip  at  Pella^ 
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Amphipolis,  ApoUonia,  Anthemus,  &c.  ;^  there  was  one,  or  more, 
distinguished  as  the  Royal  Squadron — ^the  AgSma,  or  leading 
body  of  cavalry — at  the  head  of  which  Alexander  generally 
charged,  himself  among  the  foremost  of  the  actual  combatants.^ 

The  distribution  of  the  cavalry  into  squadrons  was  that  which 
Alexander  found  at  his  accession ;  but  he  altered  it,  when  he 
remodelled  the  arrangements  of  his  army  (in  330  B.a)  at  Susa,  so 
as  to  subdivide  the  squadron  into  two  Lochi,  and  to  establish  the 
Lochus  for  the  elementary  division  of  cavalry,  as  it  had  always 
been  of  infantry.'  His  reforms  went  thus  to  cut  down  the 
primary  body  of  cavalry  from  the  squadron  to  the  half-squadron 
or  Lochus,  while  they  tended  to  bring  the  infantry  together  into 
larger  bodies — ^from  cohorts  of  500  each  to  cohorts  of  1000  men 
each. 
Among  the  Hypaspists  or  Quards,  also,  we  find  an  Agema,  or 

chosen  cohort,  which  was  called  upon  oftener  than  the 
Macedo-  rest  to  begin  the  fight.  A  still  more  select  corps  were 
GuM^!^^  the  Body-Quards,  a  small  company  of  tried  and  con.- 
The  Royal      fidential  men,    individually    known  to   Alexander, 

always  attached  to  his  person,  and  acting  as  adjutants 
or  as  commanders  for  special  service.  These  Body-Guards 
appear  to  have  been  chosen  persons  promoted  out  of  the  Royal 
Youths  or  Pages,  an  institution  first  established  by  Philip,  and 
evincing  the  pains  taken  by  him  to  bring  the  leading  Macedo- 
nians into  military  organization  as  well  as  into  dependence  on 
his  own  person.  The  Royal  Youths,  sons  of  the  chief  persons 
throughout  Macedonia,  were  taken  by  Philip  into  service,  and 
kept  in  permanent  residence  around  him  for  purposes  of  domestic 
attendance  and  companionship.  They  maintained  perpetual 
guard  of  his  palace,  alternating  among  themselves  the  hours  of 

1  Arrian,  i.  2,  8,  9  (where  we  also  can  I  think  it  safe  to  assume,  as  they 

find  mentioned  rovf  c«c  r^f  avtoBtv  Ma-  do,  that  Alexander  carried  over  with 

KtSovUii  tmrear)  i  12,  12;    iL  9,  0;  him  to  AsiajtM^Ao^  of  the  Macedonian 

iii.  11, 12.  entire  force. 

Abont  the  imreU  aapiirtro4>6poL  see  L        s  Arrian,  iiL  11, 11 ;  iii.  18, 1 ;  iiL  18, 

13, 1.  8.    In  the  first  of  these  passages  we 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  have  have  lAoi  ^ao-iAiicai  in  the  plural  QiL 

been  sixteen    squadrons    of    heavy  11,  12).    It  seems  too  that  the  diffe- 

cavalry,  and  eight  squadrons  of  the  rent  tXot  alternated  vrith  each  other 

Sarissophori— each  squadron  from  180  in    the    foremost    position,   or    ijyc* 

to  260  men— as  BUstow  and  Eochly  uovta  for  particular  days  (Arrian,  L 

conceive  (p.   248).     But  there  is  no  14,9). 
suilicient  evidence  to  prove  it ;  nor        3  Arriani  iiL  16, 19. 
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My  and  nightly  watch  :     they  received  his  horse  from  the 
grooms,  assist^  lidni  to  mount,  and  accompanied  him  if  he  went 
to  the  chase :  they  introduced  persons  who  came  to  solicit  inter- 
views, and  admitted  his  mistresses  hy  night  through  a  special 
door.    They  enjoyed  the   privilege  of  sitting  down  to  dinner 
with  him,  as  well  as  that  of  never  being  flogged  except  by  his 
special  order.^    The  precise  number  of  the  company  we  do  not 
know ;  but  it  must   have   been  not  small,  since  iifty  of  these 
youths  were  brought  out  froni  Macedonia  at  once  by  Amyntas  to 
join  Alexander,  and  to  be  added  to  the  company  at  Babylon.' 
At  the  same  tinie  the  mortality  among  them  was  probably  con- 
dderable ;  since,  in  accompanying  Alexander,  they  endured  even 
more  than  the  prodigious  fatigues  which  he  imposed  upon  him- 
sell'    The  training   in  this  corps  was  a  preparation  first  for 
becoming  Body-Quards  of  Alexander, — ^next,  for  appointment  to 
the  great  and  important  military  commands.    Accordingly,  it 
had  been  the  first  stage  of  advancement  to  most  of  the  Diadochi, 
or  great  officers  of  Alexander,  who  after  his  death  carved  king- 
doms for  themselves  out  of  his  conquests. 
It  was  thus  that  the  native  Macedonian  force  was  enlarged  and 


1  Arriaa,  iv.  18, 1.      ix  ^tAiinrov  ^v 

Tov«  «-ai5a9,  oa"ot  «s  i^Xikiov  iiitipaxCvaV' 
TO,  caroX^irtfai^  is  Btpawtiav  tov  fiaa-t- 
Amk.  ra  oi  wtpl  r^v  aXktiy  ^Cairay  tov 
mifiaros  SitucovtlirBaL  patriktl,  xaX  KOiyM- 
l^^ttov  ^vkaxratiy,  rovron  cvtrcTpairro  • 
ical  ovore  c^cAavyoi  /ScuriAevf,  rov(  Ivr- 

iKtlwoi  wpoaiiyoVf  xaX  avifiakov  o^roi 
fiuoxXta  Thy  utpatKov  rp^iroK,  icai  n^v 
cv'i   B^o^    ^tAoTifUa;    fiaatXjtl   koivwvoI 

CxaUna,  viiL  6, 1.  "  Mos  erat  prin- 
cipibuB  Maoedoniim  a4ulto8  liberos 
regftms  tradere,  ad  mania  baud  mnltum 
■errflibos  ministeriiB  abhorrentia. 
Ezcnbabant  servatls  noctiam  vicibos 
proziini  foribns  ejoa  SBdis,  in  qu&  rex 
aoqoiescebat.  Per  hos  pellices  intro- 
dncebantur,  alio  aditu  quam  quern 
armati  obsidebant.  lidem  aocep- 
to8  ab  aicasonibiis  equos,  quum 
rex  asoensnms  esset,  admoTobant; 
oondtabantarqne  et  Tenantem,  et  in 
pneliitL  onawna  aitibus  stndiomm 
nberi^um  excaltL  Pnecipaas  honor 
iabebatnr,  quod  licebat  sedentibus 
fad   cam    rege.       Casfcigandi    eos 


▼erberibus  nnllias  potestas  prater 
ipsnm  erat.  Hasc  cohors  velnt 
seminarinm  ducnm  prsefectommque 
apud  Macedonas  fait:  hinc  liabaere 
posteri  reges,  qaornm  stirpibus  post 
maltassetatesBomaniopesaaemerant." 
Ck>mpare  Cortius  ▼.  6,  42 :  and  .£lian, 
v.  H.  xiT.  49. 

This  information  is  interesting  as 
an  illustration  of  Macedonian  manners 
and  customs,  which  are  very  little 
known  to  us.  In  the  last  hours  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy,  after  the  defeat 
at  Pydna  (168  ac),  the  pueri  regii 
followed  the  defeated  kinf  Perseus 
to  the  sanctuary  at  Samothrace,  and 
never  quitted  him  until  the  moment 
when  he  surrendered  himself  to  the 
Romans  (Livy,  xlv.  6). 

As  an  illustration  of  the  scourging, 
applied  as  a  punishment  to  {hese 
young  Macedonians  of  rank,  see  the 
case  of  Dekamnichus,  handed  over  by 
king  Archelaus  to  Euripidte,  to  be 
flogged  (Aristotle,  Polit.  ▼.  8, 181 

aXJurtius,  v.  6,  42:  Diodfir.  xvii  65. 

s  We  read  this  about  the  youthful 
Philippus,  brother  of  Lysimachus  (Cur-  • 
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diversified  by  Philip,  including  at  liis  death — (1)  the  phalanx, 
Poreigii  Foot-companions,  or  general  mass  of  heavy  infantry, 
auxiliaries  drilled  to  the  use  of  the  long  two-handed  pike  or- 
hopl^s—  sarissa ;  (2)  the  Hypaspists,  or  lighter-armed  corps  of 
^^^1^  foot  guards;  (3)  the  companions,  or  heavy  cavalry,  the 
PsBonians—  ancient  indigenous  force  consisting  of  the  more  opulent 
TiS^lSi^  or  substantial  Macedonians ;  (4)  the  lighter  cavalry, 
*^  lancers,  or  Sarissophori.     With  these  were  joined 

foreign  auxiliaries  of  great  value.  The  Thessalians,  whom  Philip 
had  partly  subjugated  and  partly  gained  over,  furnished  him  with 
a  body  of  heavy  cavalry  not  inferior  to  the  native  Macedonian. 
From  various  parts  of  Greece  he  derived  hoplites,  volunteers 
taken  into  his  pay,  armed  with  the  full-sized  shidd  and  one- 
handed  pike.  From  the  warlike  tribes  of  Thracians,  Psoonians, 
Illyrians,  &c.,  whom  he  had  subdued  around  him,  he  levied 
contingents  of  light  troops  of  various  descriptions,  pdtasts,  bow- 
men, darters,  &c,  all  excellent  in  their  way,  and  eminently 
serviceable  to  his  combinations,  in  conjunction  with  the  heavier 
masses.  Lastly,  Philip  had  completed  his  military  arrangements 
by  organizing  what  may  be  called  an  effective  siege-train  for 
sieges  as  well  as  for  battles — a  stock  of  projectile  and  battering 
machines,  superior  to  anything  at  that  time  extant.  We  find 
this  artillery  used  by  Alexander  in  the  very  first  year  of  his 
reign  in  his  campaign  against  the  Illyrians.^  Even  in  his  most 
distant  Indian  marches,  he  either  carried  it  with  him,  or  had  the 
means  of  constructing  new  engines  for  the  occasion.  There  was 
no  part  of  his  military  equipment  more  essential  to  his  conquests. 
The  victorious  sieges  of  Alexander  are  among  his  most  memorable 
exploits. 

To  all  this  large,  multifarious,  and  systematized  array  of  actual 
Magazines,  force  are  to  be  added  the  civil  establishments,  the 
md^^t,  depots,  magazines  of  arms,  provision  for  remounts, 
at  Peiia.  drill  ofl&cers  and  adjutants,  &c.,  indispensable  for  main- 
taining it  in  constant  training  and  efficiency.  At  the  time  of 
Philip's  accession,  Pella  was  an  unimportant  place  ;s  at  his  death 
it  was  not  only  strong  as  a  fortification  and  place  of  deposit  for 
regal  treasure,  but  also  the  permanent  centre,  war-office,  and 
training  quarters  of  the  greatest  military  force  then  known. 
1  Arrian,  i.  6, 17.  3  Demosthente,  De  Coronft,  p.  247. 
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The  military  registers  as  vrell  as  the  traditions  of  Macedonian  dis- 
dpline  were  preserved  there  until  tlie  fedl  of  the  monarchy.^  Philip 
bad  employed  his  life  in  organizing  this  powerful  instrument  of 
dcnmidon.  His  revenues,  large  as  they  were,  both  from  mines 
and  from  tributary  conquests,  had  been  exhausted  in  the  work, 
80  that  he  had  left  at  his  decease  a  debt  of  500  talents.  But  his 
son  Alexander  found  the  instrument  ready-made,  with  excellent 
officers  and  trained  veterans  for  the  front  ranks  of  his  phalanx.' 

This  scientific  organization  of  military  force,  on  a  large  scale, 
and  with  all  the  varieties  of  arming  and  equipment  Macedonian 
made  to  co-operate  for  one  end,  is  the  great  fact  of  aptitadea— 
Macedonian  history.    Nothing  of  the  same  kind  and  mmtur— 
magnitude  had  ever  before  been  seen.    The  Mace-  ^^JJkhI 
donians,  like  Epirots  and  j^tolians,  had  no  other  ^  them  in 
aptitude  or  marking  quality  except  those  of  soldier-  national 
ship.    Their  rude  and  scattered  tribes  manifest  no  ■«»**™«»^ 
definite  political  institutions  and  little  sentiment  of  national 
brotherhood  ;  their  union  was  mainly  that  of  occasional  fellow- 
ship in  arms  under  the  king  as  chief.    Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas 
was  the  first  to  organize  this  military  union  into  a  system 
permanently  and  efficaciously  operative,  achieving  by  means  of 
it  conquests  such  as  to  create  in  the  Maeedonians  a  common  pride 
of  superiority  in  arms,  which  served  as  substitute  for  political 
institutions  or  nationality.    Such  pride  was  stUl  further  exalted 
by  the  really  superhuman   career  of  Alexander.     The  Mace- 
donian kingdom  was   nothing   but   a  well-combined  military 
machine,  illustrating  the  irresistible  superiority  of  the  rudest  men, 
trained  in  arms  and  conducted  by  an  able  general,  not  merely 
over  undisciplined  multitudes,  but  also  over  free,  courageous,  and 
diBciplined  citizenship,  with  highly  gifted  intelligence. 

During  the  winter  of  336 — 334  B.C.,  after  the  destruction  of 
Thebes  and  the  return  of  Alexander  from  Greece  to  Pella,  his 
final  preparations  were  made  for  the  Asiatic  expedition.  The 
Macedonian  army,  with  the  auxiliary  contingents  destined  for  this 

1  livy.  xliL  61;  xliy.  46;  also  the  com-  600  talents  left  by  Philip,  see  the  words 

puison  m  Strabo,  xyi.  p.  752.  between  of  Alexander,  Anian,  tIL  9,  la    Dio- 

ue  military  estabushments  of  Seleokos  ddrus   affirms  (zri  8)   that  Philip's 

Nikator  at  Apameia  in  Syria,  and  those  annual  retom  from  the  gold  mines  was 

of  Philip  at  Pella  in  Macedonia.  1000  talents— a  total  not  mnch  to  be 

^Jndin,  xL  6.    About  the  debt  of  trusted. 
10—2 
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MeaAures  of 
Alexander 
previous  to 
his  depar- 
ture for 
Asia. 

Antipater 
left  as 
viceroy  at 
Pella. 


enterprise,  were  brought  together  early  in  the  spring.    Antipater, 
B.C.  884.         one  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  officers  of  Philip,  was  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  viceroy  of  Macedonia  during  the  king's 
absence.    A  military  force,  stated  at  12,000  infantry 
and  1600  cavalry,^  was  left  with  him  to  keep  down  the 
cities  of  Greece,  to  resist  aggressions  from  the  Persian 
fleet,  and  to  repress  discontents  at  home.    Such  dis- 
contents were   likely  to  be  instigated    by  leading 
Macedonians  or  pretenders  to  the  throne,  especially  as 
Alexander  had  no  direct  heir ;  and  we  are  told  that  Antipater 
and  Parmenio  advised  postponement  of  the  expedition  until  the 
young  king  could  leave  behind  him  an  heir  of  his  own  lineage.^ 
Alexander  overruled  these  representations,  yet  he  did  not  disdain 
to  lessen  the  perils  at  home  by  putting  to  death  such  men  as  he 
principally  feared    or   mistrusted,  especially  the   kinsmen    of 
Philip's  last  wife  Kleopatra.^    Of  the  dependent  tribes  around, 
the  most  energetic  chiefs  accompanied  his  army  into  Asia,  either 
by  their  own  preference  or  at  his  requisition.    After  these  pre- 
cautions, the  tranquiUity  of  Macedonia  was  entrusted  to  the 
prudence  and  fidelity  of  Antipater,  which  were  still  further 
ensured  by  the  fact  that  three  of  his  sons  accompanied  the  king's 
army  and   person.*    Though   impopular   in   his   deportment,* 


1  Dioddr.  xvii  17. 

a  Dioddr.  xvii.  16. 

3  Justin,  xi.  5.  "Proflciscens  ad 
Persicum  bellum  onmes  novercse  susa 
cognatos,  quos  Philippus  in  ezcelsiorem 
dignitatis  locum  provehens  impeiiis 
pnefecerat,  interfecit.  Sed  nee  suis, 
qui  apti  regno  videbantur,  pepercit; 
ne  qua  materia  seditionis  procul  se 
agente  in  Macedoni&  remaneret." 
Compare  also  zii.  6,  where  the  Pan- 
sanias  mentioned  as  having  been  put 
to  death  bv  Alexander  is  not  the  assas- 
sin of  Philip.  Pansanias  was  a  com* 
mon  Macedonian  name  (see  Dioddr. 
xvi.93). 

I  see  no  reason  for  distrusting  the 

feneral  fact  here  asserted  by  Justin, 
^e  know  from  Arrian  (who  mentioned 
the  fact  incidentally  in  his  work  ri. 
fjuera  'AXi^avBoov,  though  he  says  no- 
thing about  it  in  his  account  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Alexander— see  Photins, 
Cod.  92,  p.  220)  that  Alexander  put  to 
death,  in  the  early  period  of  his  reign, 
his   first  cousin   and  brother-in-law 


Amyntas.  Much  less  would  he  scruple 
to  kill  the  friends  or  relatives  of  Kleo- 
patra.  Neither  Alexander  nor  Anti- 
pater would  account  such  proceeding 
anything  else  than  a  reasonable  mea- 
sure of  prudential  policy.  By  the 
Macedonian  common  law,  when  a  man 
was  found  guilty  of  treason,  all  his 
relatives  were  condemned  to  die  along 
with  him  (Curtius.  vi.  11,  20. 

Plutarch  (De  Fortune  Alex.  Magn. 
p.  842)  has  a  general  allusion  to  these 

5 recautionary  executions  ordered  by 
Jexander.  Fortune  (he  says)  imposea 
upon^  Alexander  Stiv^y  wpbf  avBpa<s 
hfU>^ii\ovi  Kai  avyytvtU  3ia  ^vov  koX 
ai^qpov  Kol  trvpibi  avdyicriv  oftvvj^^  arcp- 
w4<rraTov  Hkoi  ixovvoM. 

«  Kassander  commanded  a  corps  of 
Thracians  and  Paeonians:  lollas  and 
Phmppns  were  attached  to  the  king's 
person  (Arrian,  vii  27,  2 ;  Justin.  & 
14;  Dioddr.  xvii.  17). 

» Justin,  xvi  1.  14.  "Antipatrum— 
amariorem  semper  ministrum  r^ni, 
quam  ipsos  reges,  fuisse,"  &c. 
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Antipater  discharged  the  duties  of  Hs  veiy  responsible  position 
witk  zeal  and  ability  ;  notwithstanding  the  dangerous  enmity  of 
Olympias,  against  -whom  he  sent  many  complaints  to  Alexander 
w\ien  in  A&ia,  while  she  on  her  side  wrote  frequent  but  unavail- 
ing letters  with  a  view  to  ruin  him  in  the  esteem  of  her  son. 
After  a  long  period  of  unabated  confidence,  Alexander  began 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  dislike  and  mistrust  Antipater. 
He  always  treated   Olympias  with  the  greatest  respect,  trying 
however  to  restrain   her  from  meddling  with  politic  affairs, 
and  complaining   sometimes  of  her   imperious  exigences   and 
violence.^ 

The  army  intended  for  Asia,  having  been  assembled  at  Pella, 
was  conducted  by  Alexander  himself  first  to  Ainphi- 
polis,  where  it  crossed  the  Strymon  ;  next  along  the  AprlL 
road  near  the  coast  to  the  river  Nestus  and  to  the  March  of 
towns  of  Abdera  and  Maroneia ;  then  through  Thrace  ^wjander 
a^oss  the  rivers  Hebrus  and  Melas  ;    lastly,  through  HeUes- 
the  Thracian  Chersonese  to  Sestos.     Here  it  was  met  l^jJige 
by  his  fleet,  consisting  of  160  triremes,  with  a  number  5^5*^*** 
of  trading  vessels  besides,^  made  up  in  large  propor- 
tions frx>m  contingents  furnished  by  Athens  and  Qrecian  cities.* 
The  passage  of  the  whole  army — infantry,  cavalry,  and  machines, 
on  ships,  across  the  strait  from  Sestos  in  Europe  to  Abydos  in 
Asia — was  superintended  by  Parmenio,  and  accomplished  with- 
out either  difficulty  or    resistance.      But  Alexander  himself, 
separating  from  the  army  at  Sestos,  went  down  to  Elseus  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Chersonese.      Here  stood  the  chapel 
and  sacred  precinct  of  the  hero  Protesilaus,  who  was  slain  by 
Hektor  ;    having  been  the  first  Greek  (according  to  the  legend  of 
the  Trojan  war)  who  touched  the  shore  of  Troy.      Alexander, 
whose    imagination  was  then  full  of  Homeric  reminiscences, 
offered  sacrifice  to  the  hero,  praying  that  his  own  disembarkation 
might  terminate  more  auspiciously. 


1  Plutarch,  AlexancL  26—89 ;  Arrian,  Herakleia,  maintained  himself  against 

^  12, 12.   He  was  wont  to  say  that  his  opposition  in  his  goverament,  atuinc 

mother  exacted  from  him  a  heavy  house  Alexander's  life,  mainly  by  paying  assT 

not  for  his  domicile  of  ten  months.  dnons  court  to  her  (Memnon,  HeracL 

iOecMNitni  also  (sister  of  Alexander  c.  4,  ap.  Photinm,  God.  224). 
and  daughter  of  Olympias)  exercised        s  Arrian,  i  11,  9. 
eonsidemble  inflnenoe  in  the  govern-        'The  Athenians  famished  twenty 

■eot   BionysiiiB, despot  of  thePontic  ships  of  war,  IModdr.  xvii  22. 
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He  then  sailed  across  in  Uie  admirars  trireme,  steering  with. 
ViBit  of  ^  ^^'^  hand,  to  the  landing-place  near  Ilium  called. 
Alexander  the  Harbour  of  the  Achaeans.  At  mid-channel  of  tlie 
^"^  strait  he  sacrificed  a  bull,  with  libations  out  of  a 
golden  goblet,  to  Poseidon  and  the  Nereids.  Himself  too  in  fall 
armour,  he  was  the  first  (like  Protesilaus)  to  tread  the  Asiatic 
shore  ;  but  he  found  no  enemy  like  Hektor  to  meet  him.  From 
hence,  mounting  the  hill  on  which  Ilium  was  placed,  he 
sacrificed  to  the  patron-goddess  Ath^nd,  and  deposited  in  her 
temple  his  own  panoply,  taking  in  exchange  some  of  tbe  sunns 
said  to  have  been  worn  by  the  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war,  wbich.  he 
caused  to  be  carried  by  guards  along  with  him  in  his  subsequent 
battles.  Among  other  real  or  supposed  monuments  of  this 
interesting  legend  the  Ilians  showed  to  him  the  residence  of 
Priam  with  its  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeios,  where  that  unhappy  old 
king  was  alleged  to  have  been  slain  by  Neoptolemus.  Numbering 
Neoptolemus  among  his  ancestors,  Alexander  felt  himself  to  be 
the  object  of  Priam's  yet  unappeased  wrath,  and  accordingly 
offered  sacrifice  to  him  at  the  same  altar  for  the  purpose  of 
expiation  and  reconciliation.  On  the  tomb  and  monumental 
colunm  of  Achillas,  father  of  Neoptolemus,  he  not  only  placed  a 
decorative  garland,  but  also  went  through  the  customary 
ceremony  of  anointing  himself  with  oil  and  running  naked  up 
to  it,  exclaiming  how  much  he  envied  the  lot  of  Achilles,  who 
had  been  blessed  during  life  with  a  faithful  friend  and  after  death 
with  a  great  poet  to  celebrate  his  exploits.  Lastly,  to  commemo- 
rate his  crossing,  Alexander  erected  permanent  altars  in  honour 
of  Zeus,  Ath§nS,  and  HSrakl^s,  botii  on  the  point  of  Europe 
which  his  army  had  quitted  and  on  that  of  Asia  where  it  had 
landed.^ 

1  Arrian,  t.  11 ;  Platarch,  Alezand.  ture  of  the  numerous  legendary  and 

15;  Justin,  zL  6.     The  ceremonv  of  religious  associations  connected  with 

running  up  to  the  column  of  Acmllto  the  plain  of  Troy  and  with  the  tomb 

still  subsisted  in  the  time  of  Plutarch—  of  Protesilaus  at  EIsbus,  and  of   the 

a\ti\lKifi*voi  klwa  xal  iitra  rUtv  croipwv  many  rites  and  ceremonies  performed 

avvavaipaiJLitv     Ym^*     totrirtp  there  even  in  his  time  O^hiloetrat 

<0of  c<rTtv.  Ac     The   words  here  Heroica,  xix.  14, 16,  p.  742,  ed.  Olearios 

seem  to  imply  that  this  monumental  — 8p<SMoisd'  i^fn/OfuaiUvois  wytikaXa/Cov 

column  was  placed  on  an  eminence,  avoxoAovyrcv  thy  'AytAAtfo,  &c,  and  the 

and  that  it  was  used  as  a  goal  for  run-  pages  preceding  and  foUowing). 

ners  to  run  up  to  in  matches  at  the  Dikisarchus  (Fragm.  19,  ml  Didot. 

festivals.    Philostratus,  fiye  centuries  ap.  Athenaeum,  zilL  p.  608)  had  treated 

after  Alexander,  conveyi  a  viTid  pic-  in  a  spedal  work  about  the  sacrilicea 
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The  proceedii^s  of  Alexander  on  the  ever-memorable  site  of 
lEuni  are  intereBting,  as  they  reveal  one  side  of  his  j^nalogj  of 
imposing  character — the  vein  of  legendary  sympathy  AleMiider 
and  leligiona  sentiinent  wherein  alone  consisted  his  oreek 
analogy  with  tlie  Greeks.  The  young  Macedonian  ^«"'•■• 
prince  had  nothing  of  that  sense  of  correlative  right  and  obliga- 
tion which  characterized  the  free  Greeks  of  the  city  community. 
Bat  he  was  in  many  points  a  reproduction  of  the  heroic  Qreeks,^ 
Mb  warlike  ancestors  in  legend,  Achilla  and  Neoptolemus,  and 
others  of  that  .^lakid  race,  unparalleled  in  the  attributes  of  force 
— a  man  of  violent  impulse  in  all  directions,  sometimes  generous, 
often  vindictive — ardent  in  his  individual  affections  both  of  love 
and  hatred,  hut  devoured  especially  by  an  inextinguishable 
pugnacity,  appetite  for  conc^uest,  and  thirst  for  establishing  at  all 
cost  his  superiority  of  force  over  others — '*  Jura  negat  sibi  nata, 
nihil  non  arrogat  armis  " — taking  pride  not  simply  in  victorious 
generaLship  and  direction  of  the  arms  of  soldiers,  but  also  in  the 
personal  forwardness  of  an  Homeric  chief,  the  foremost  to 
encounter  both  danger  and  hardship.  To  dispositions  resembling 
those  of  Achilles,  Alexander  indeed  added  one  attribute  of  a  far 
higher  order.  As  a  general  he  surpassed  his  age  in  provident 
and  even  long-sighted  combinations.  With  all  his  exuberant 
coun^  and  sanguine  temper  nothing  was  ever  omitted  in  the 
way  of  systematic  military  precaution.  Thus  much  he  borrowed, 
though  with  many  improvements  of  his  own,  from  Grecian  intelli- 
gence as  applied  to  soldiership.  But  the  character  and  dispositions 
which  he  took  with  him  to  Asia  had  the  features,  both  striking 
and  repulsive,  of  Achillas,  rather  than  those  of  Agesilaus  or 
Epameinondas. 

offered  to  Aihtad  at  lUiim  (Hcpl  rirv  compare  GartiiiM,x.L  25,  about  Bagtes. 

h  lAiy  Swriat)  by  Alexander,  and  by  i  Flutarch,  Fort  Al.  M.  iL  p.  884. 

many  others  b^ore  him ;  by  Xerxes  «    «>    •    ^        'v       *  ^      •        'v 

(Heibdot.  Tii  48).  who  offered  np  1000  ^'»**^*  oirXtTo,r«A«*,  ««£o*  .jriwaXojr- 

oxen ;  by  Mimutns  (Xenoph.  fleUen.  ^*^^»'  '^^^  ^*X»^k  irpoyoKtit^K  «r  At- 

i  1, 4,  Ac.).    lo  describing  the  proceed.  , .  ***•"»  r^  .     -,         .^^  ,           . .     , 

infiof  Al^derat Dium,  DiloBarchus  ^•"»*'  '*«•'  >'«'»  '*««•'  OAv^«o«  A"«^- 

qmeazs  to  have  dwelt  much  on  the  m  ^7^*^.  'a     />      '•         v  -       «>  -      • 

iSm  sympaSiy  which    that  nrince  "^X^^Jtt^^"**"^**       "^^      *'*'* 

exWbfted  for  Uie   afifection  between  Arp.MiKrii'. 

Achillds  and  Patroklus :  which  sym-  (Hesiod.  Fragment.  223,  ed.  Marict- 

JMytbj    Dikiearchiis     illnstrated     by  scheffeL) 

duuacterizinf  Alexander  as  ^X6w<u%  *Like  Achillas,  Alexander  was  dis- 

£w«yMf ,  aadoy  reoounting  his  public  tiinguished  for  swiftness  of  foot  (Pitt- 

a&ation  /or  the   eunuch  BagOas :  tarch,  Fort  AL  M.  L  p.  881). 
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The  anny,  wliesa  reviewed  on  the  Asiatic  sh^nre  after  Beriew  and 
its  croesiiig,  presented  a  total  of  30,000  infimtry  and  j^^^^i^ 
4500  cavahy,  thus  distribated  : —  armyinAsiA. 

Infantry. 

Macedonian  phalanx  and  hypaspists      .        .        .        12,000 

Allies 7,000 

Mercenaries 5,000 

Under  the  command  of  Parmenio  ....        24,000 
Odrymans,  Triballi  (both  Thradans),  and  Illyrians  5,000 

Agri^nes  and  archers 1,000 

Totallnfantiy       .        .        .        30,000 

Cavalby. 

Macedonian  heavy — ^nnder  Philotas,  son  of  Parmenio  1 ,  500 

Thessalian  (also  heavy)— under  Eallas  .        .        .  1,500 

Miscellaneoas  Grecian  —under  Erigyins         .        .  600 

Thracian  and  Pseonian  (light)  ^under  E^assander  .  900 

Total  Cavalry    .        .        .  4,500 

Such  seems  the  most  trustworthy  enumeration  of  Alexander's 
first  invading  army.  There  were,  however,  other  accounts,  the 
highest  of  which  stated  as  much  as  43,000  infantry  with  4000 
cavalry.^  Besides  these  troops,  also,  there  must  have  been  an 
eflfective  train  of  projectile  machines  and  engines,  for  battles  and 
sieges,  which  we  shall  soon  find  in  operation.      As  to  money,  the 

1  Diod6r.  xviL  17.    Plutarch  (Alex-  whenerer  they  agree— states  the  num- 

and.  16)  says  that  the  highest  numbers  ber  of  infantry  as  "not  much  more  than 

which  he  had  read  of  were  43,000  in-  30.000 :  the  caralry  as  more  than  fiOOO" 

fantry  with  6000  cavalry ;  the  lowest  (Ex.  AL  L  11, 4).    Anaximends  alleged 

numbers,    30,000  infantry  with    4000  48,000    infantry   with    6500    cavalry 

cavalry  (assuming  the  correction  of  Kallisthends  (ap.    Polybium,  xiL    19) 

Sintenis,  TtTp<uci<ryi\iovi  in  place  of  stated    40,000    infantry,    with    4600 

irf  i^aicio^iAiov9  to  be  well  founded,  as  cavalry.     Justin  (xi.  6)   gives    82,000 

it  probably  is:  compare  Plutarch,  Fort  infantiy,   with  4500  cavaory. 
Alex.  M.  i.  p.  327).  Mv  statement  in  the  text  follows 

According  to  Plutarch  (Fort.  Al.  M.  Dioddrus,  who  stands  distinguished  by 

p.  827),  both  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  recounting  not  merely  the  total,  but  the 

stated  the  number  of  infantry  to  be  component  items  besides.     In  regard 

80,000 ;  but  Ptolemy  gave  the  icavalry  to  the  total  of  infantry,  he  agrees  with 

as    5000,   Aristobulus  as    only  400D.  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus ;  as  to  cav- 

Nevertheless  Arrian— who  professes  to  airy,  his  statement  is  a  mean  between 

follow  mainly  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  the  two. 
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mililKry  chest  of  Alexander,  exhausted  in  part  by  profase 
dcfoaikiivea  to  Yds  Macedonian  officers,^  was  as  poorly  famished  as 
thait  oi  'l^apoleon  Bnonaparte  on  first  entering  Italy  for  his 
bta^aat  campaign  of  1796.  According  to  Aristobnlos,  he  had 
^thhim  only  seventy  talents  ;  according  to  another  anthority, 
no  more  than  the  means  of  maintaining  his  army  for  thirty  days. 
Nor  had  he  even  been  able  to  bring  together  his  auxiliaries  or 
complete  the  outfit  of  his  army  without  incurring  a  debt  of  800 
talents,  in  addition  to  that  of  500  talents  contracted  by  his  father 
Philip.'  Thoagh  Plutarch  *  wonders  at  the  smaUneas  of  the  force 
with  which  Alexander  contemplated  the  execution  of  such  great 
projects,  yet  the  fact  is  that  in  infEuitry  he  was  fiir  above  any 
force  which  the  Persians  had  to  oppose  him  ;  *  not  to  speak  of 
comparative  discipline  and  organization,  surpassing  even  that  of 
the  Grecian  mercenaries,  who  formed  the  oidy  good  infantry  in 
the  Persian  service  ;  while  his  cavalry,  though  inferior  as  to 
number,  was  superior  in  quality  and  in  the  shock  of  dose 
combat 

Most  of  the  officers  exercising  important  conmiand  in  Alexan- 
der's army  were  native  Macedonians.  His  intimate  ^^^ 
personal  firiend  HephsBstion,  as  well  as  his  body-  MMedonian 
guards  Leonnatus  and  Lysimachus,  were  natives  of 
PeUa;  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  and  Pithon,  were  Eordians 
from  Upper  Macedonia ;  Kraterus  and  Perdikkas,  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Upper  Macedonia  called  OrestiB  ;'^  Antipater  with  Ms  son 
Eassander,  Kleitus  son  of  Dr^id^  Parmenio  with  his  two 
sons  Philotas  and  Nikanor,  Seleukus,  Koenus,  Amyntas,  PhUip- 
pus  (these  two  last  names  were  borne  by  more  than  one  person), 
Antagonus,  Neoptolemus,*  Meleager,  Peukestes,  &c. — all  these 
seem  to  have  been  native  Macedonians.  All  or  most  of  them  had 
been  trained  to  war  imder  Philip,  in  whose  service  Parmenio  and 
Antipater  especially  had  occupied  a  high  rank. 

1  Platarcfa,  Alexand.  15.  6  Arrian,  vL  28,  6 :  Arrian,  Indica, 

*  Arriaa,  vii.  9, 10— the  speech  which  18 ;  Justin,  xv.  8—4.  Porj^yiy  (Fragm. 

he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Alexander  ap.  Syncellam,   Frac.   Histor.  QraBc. 

bimself- and  Curtios.  z.  2,  24.  voL  ifl.  pp.  we-em  speaks  of  Lysi- 

Onesikritus  statea  that  Alexander  machos  as  a  Thessalian  from  Kranon ; 

owed  at  this  time  a  debt  of  200  talents  bat  this  must  be  a  mistake :  compare 

(Hntaroh,  Alex.  16).  ,,  ,  Justin,  xv.  3. 

'Hatarch,  Fort.  Alex.  M.  i.  p.  327 ;        «  Neoi>tolemus  belonged,  like  Alex- 

J^utin,  XL  6.  ander  himself,  to  the  JEtJdd  gens 

^Anisn,  i  13,  4.  (Arriau,  ii.  27, 9X 
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Of  the  many  Greeks  in  Alexander's  service,  we  hear  of  few  in 
Greeks  in      important  station.    Medius,  a  Thessalian  from  Larissa, 
Alexander's   was  among  his  familiar  companions,  but  the  ablest 
somente       and  most  distinguidied  of  all  was  EomenSs,  a  native 
ofKardia.      ^f  Kardia  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese.     Eumenes, 
combining  an  excellent  Grecian  education  with  bodily  activity 
and  enterprise,  had  attracted  when  a  young  man  the  notice  of 
Philip,  and  had  been  appointed  as  his  secretary.     After  dis- 
charging  these  duties  for  seven  years  until  the  death  of  Philip, 
he  was  continued  by  Alexander  in  the  post  of  chief-secretary 
during  the  whole  of  that  king's  life.^    He  conducted  most  of 
Alexander's  correspondence,  and  the  daily  record  of  his  proceed- 
ings, which  was  kept  under  the  name  of  the  Royal  Ephemerides. 
But  though  his  special  duties  were  thus  of  a  civil  character,  he 
was  not  less  eminent  as  an  officer  in  the  field.    Occasionally 
entrusted   with    high   military   command,   he    received   from 
Alexander  signal  recompenses  and  tokens  of  esteem.    In  spite 
of  these  great  qualities,  or  perhaps  in  consequence  of  them,  he 
was  the  object  of  marked  jealousy  and  dislike '  on  the  part  of  the 
Macedonians,  from  Hephaostion  the  friend  and  Neoptolemus  the 
chief  armour-bearer  of  Alexander,  down  to  the  principal  soldiers 
of  the  phalanx.    Neoptolemus  despised  Eumen^  as  an  unwarlike 
penman.     The  contemptuous  pride  with  which  Macedonians 
had  now  come  to  look  down  on  Greeks  is  a  notable  characteristic 
of  the  victorious  army  of  Alexander,  as  well  as  a  new  feature 
in  history,  retorting  the  ancient  Hellenic  sentiment,  in  which 
Demosthen^  a  few  years  before,  had  indulged  towards  the 
Macedonians.' 

Though  Alexander  had  been  allowed  to  land  in  Asia  unopposed, 
Persian  '^  army  was  already  assembled  under  the  Persian  sa- 
toPOM—  traps  within  a  few  days'  march  of  Abydos.  Since  the 
Memnonthe  reconquest  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  about  eight  or  nine 
Bliodians.      jqqxq  before  by  lie  Persian  king  Ochus,  the  power  of 

1  Plutarch,  Bumente,  o.  1;  Come-  Ko^hw  tlmlif,  akk*  hki$i>ov  ifaxc- 

lins  NepoB,  Bumen.  e.  1.  <tf  yof,  otfcr  ov3*  ai^pavo3oy  wovAotor 

3  Arnan,  vii.  18,  1 ;  Plntarch,  Bam.  oiSkp  V  wqonpop  wpiiurOax. 

2, 8, 8, 10.  Compare  this  with  the  exclamations 

SDemosth.  Philip,  iii.  p.   119,  le-  of  the  Macedonian  soldiers  (called  Argy. 

pecting  Philip— ov  11690V  ovx  'EAXi^vof  raspides)  against  their  distinguished 

ovTOf,  ov8i  vpoo^Kovrof  ov^v  roif  EA-  chief  Eumends,  calling  him  Xep^ovi)- 

k^ViVt  oAA*  ovd«  /3ap/3apov  ivrwOw  i99V  airnt  ikidpot  (Plutarch,  Bumente,  18). 
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that  empire  liad  been  restored  to  a  point  equal  to  any  anterior 
epoch  since  the  repulae  of  Xexx^  from  Greece.  The  Persian 
sQccesses  in  Egypt  bad  been  achieved  mainly  by  the  arms  of 
Gbeek  mercenaries,  under  the  conduct  and  throngh  the  craft  of 
iht  Rhodian  general  Mentor,  who^  being  seconded  by  the  pre- 
ponderant influence  of  the  eunnch  Bagdas,  confidential  minister 
of  Ochus,  obtained  not  only  ample  presents  but  also  the  appoint- 
ment of  military  commander  on  the  Hellespont  and  the  Asiatic 
seaboard.^  He  procured  the  recaL  of  his  brother  Memnon,  who 
with  his  brotber-in-law  Axtabazus  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Asia 
from  unsuccessful  revolt  against  the  Persians,  and  had  found 
shelter  with  Philip.'  He  further  subdued,  by  force  or  by  fraud, 
▼arious  Greek  and  Asiatic  chieftains  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  among 
tiiem  the  distinguished  Hermeias,  friend  of  Aristotle,  and  master 
of  the  strong  post  of  Atameus.'  These  successes  of  Mentor  seem 
to  have  occurred  about  343  Ra  He  and  lus  brother  Memnon 
after  him  upheld  vigorously  the  authority  of  the  Persian  king  in 
the  r^ons  near  the  Hellespont  It  was  probably  by  them  that 
troops  were  sent  across  the  strait  both  to  rescue  the  besi^^ed  town 
of  PerinthuB  from  Philip^  and  to  act  against  that  prince  in  other 
parts  of  Thrace ;  ^  that  an  Asiatic  chief,  who  was  intriguing  to 
facilitate  Philip's  intended  invasion  of  Asia,  was  seized  and  sent 
prisoner  to  the  Persian  court,  and  that  envoys  from  Athens, 
soliciting  aid  against  Philip,  were  forwarded  to  the  same  place.^ 
Ochus,  though  successful  in  r^aining  the  fall  extent  of  Persian 
dominion,  was  a  sanguinary  tyrant,  who  shed  by  whole- 
sale the  blood  of  his  family  and  courtiers.  About  the  o?the  P«^ 
year  338  B.C.  he  died,  poisoned  by  the  eunuch  Bag6a8,  '^^^ 
who  placed  upon  the  throne  Arses,  one  of  the  king's  i>ariiu  Co- 
sons,  killing  all  the  rest  After  two  years,  however,  **®°*'°^'^ 
Bagoas  conceived  mistrust  of  Arses  and  put  him  to  death  also. 


^  See,  in  leferenoe  to  theee  inddents,  of  Heniieias.~Compare  also  Isokratte, 

Cbap.  xc.  Or.  It.  (Panegyr.)  s.  167. 
^  *I>ioddr.  xvi.  62 ;  Curtius,  vi  4,  26  ;        *  Letter  of  Alexander,  addressed  to 

n.  5, 2.  Cnrtias  mentions  also  Manapis.  Darins  after  the  battle  of  Issns,  apud 

aaotba*  Persian  exile,  who  had  fled  Arrian.  ii.  14,  7.    Other  troops  sent  by 

from  Ochus  to  Philip.  the    Persians    into  Thrace    (besides 

'DiodOr.     xvi.     52.       Abont    the  those  despatched   to   the   relief   of 

ftnarth  of  the  fortress  of  Atameus,  Perinthus)  are  here  allnded  to. 
lee  leooph.  Hellen.  liL  2, 11 ;  DiodOr.        o  Demosthenes,   Philippic    It.    pp. 

^66.    It  had  been  held  in  defiance  139,    140;    Epistola    fldlippi    apod 

<tf  tbe  Peniaos,  ewen  before  the  time  Demosthen.  p.  160. 
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together  witii  all  his  children,  thus  leaving  no  direct  descendant 
of  the  regal  family  alive.  He  then  exalted  to  the  throne  one  of 
his  Mends  named  Darius  Codomannus  (descended  from  one  of 
the  brothers  of  Artaxerx^  Mnemon),  who  had  acquired  glory  in 
a  recent  war  against  the  Eadusians,  by  killing  in  single  combat  a 
formidable  champion  of  the  enemy's  army.  Presently,  however, 
Bagdas  attempted  to  poison  Darius  also,  but  the  latter,  detectlnfa^ 
the  snare,  forced  him  to  drink  the  deadly  draught  himself!^  In 
spite  of  such  murders  and  change  in  the  line  of  succession,  which. 
Alexander  afterwards  reproached  to  Darius,'  the  authority  of 
Darius  seems  to  have  been  recognized,  without  any  material 
opposition,  throughout  all  the  Persian  empire. 

Succeeding  to  the  throne  in  the  early  part  of  B.a  336,  when 
Prepara-  Philip  was  organizing  the  projected  invasion  of  Persia, 
Darius  for  ^^'^  when  the  first  Macedonian  division  under  Par- 
defenoe.  menio  and  Attains  was  already  making  war  in  Aaia, 
Darius  prepared  measures  of  defence  at  home,  and  tried  to 
encourage  anti-Macedonian  movements  in  Greece.'  On  the 
assassination  of  Philip  by  Pausanias,  the  Persian  king  publicly 
proclaimed  himself  (probably  untruly)  as  having  instigated  the 
deed,  and  alluded  in  contemptuous  terms  to  the  youthful  Alexan- 
der.^ Conceiving  the  danger  from  Macedonia  to  be  past,  he 
imprudently  slackened  his  efforts  and  withheld  his  supplies 
during  the  first  months  of  Alexander's  reign,  when  the  latter 
might  have  been  seriously  embarrassed  in  Greece  and  in  Europe 
by  the  effective  employment  of  Persian  ships  and  money.  But 
the  recent  successes  of  Alexander  in  Thrace,  Illyria,  and  Boeotia 
satisfied  Darius  that  the  danger  was  not  past,  so  that  he  resumed 
his  preparations  for  defence.  The  Phoenician  fleet  was  ordered  to 
be  equipped  ;  the  satraps  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia  got  together  a 
considerable  force,  consisting  in  part  of  Grecian  mercenaries ; 
while  Memnon  on  the  sea-board  was  furnished  with  the  means  of 
taking  5000  of  these  mercenaries  under  his  separate  command. ^ 

We  cannot  trace  with  any  exactness  the  course  of  these  events 
during  the  nineteen  months  between  Alexander's  accession  and 
his  landing  in  Asia  (August,  336  b.c.,  to  March  or  April,  334 

1  Dioddr.   xriL   6 ;    Justin,   x.    8  ;        >  Diod6r.  zvii.  7. 
Cartius,  x.  5.  22.  *  Arrian,  U.  14, 11. 

2  Arrian,  ii  14, 10.  *  DiodOr.  xriL  7. 
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Kc).    We  learn  generally  that  Menmon  was  active  and  even 
aggresaiYe  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  Mg&BJL 


MarchiTig  northward  from  his  own  territory  (the  wMemnon 
i^on  of  Assus  or  Atamens  skirting  the  Golf  of  Alexander'* 
Adnunyttimn^)  across  the  range  of  Mount  Ida,  he  came  '^'■^ 
suddenly  ni^n  the  town  of  Kyzikus  on  the  Propontis.  He  fedled, 
however,  thoogh  only  hy  a  little,  in  his  attempt  to  surprise  it,  and 
was  forced  to  content  himself  with  a  rich  booty  from  the  district 
aromid.'  The  Macedonian  generals  Parmenio  and  EaUas  had 
crossed  into  Asia  with  bodies  of  troops.  Parmenio,  acting  in 
.Solis,  took  Qrynium,  but  was  compeUed  by  Memnon  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Pitan^  while  Eallas,  in  the  Troad,  was  attacked, 
defeated,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  Rhoeteium.' 

We  thus  see  that  daring  the  season  preceding  the  landing  of 
Alexander,  the  Persians  were  in  considerable  force,  superiority 
and  Memnon  both  active  and  sncoessfol  even  against  ^'J^ 
the  Macedonian  generals,  on  the  region  north-east  of  8e«r-.their 
the  iEgean.    This  may  help  to  explain  that  fetal  ^  g^** 
improdence,  whereby  the  Persians  permitted  Alex-  Aiex^er 
ander  to  carry  over  without  opposition  his  grand  HeUe^KHit 
army  into  Asia,  in  the  spring  of  334  Ra     They  «»0PP«^ 
possessed  ample  means  of  guarding  the  Hellespont,  had  they 
chosen  to  bring  up  their  fleet,  which,  comprising  as  it  did  the 
force  of  the  Phoenician  towns,  was  decidedly  superior  to  any 
naval  armament  at  the  disposal  of  Alexander.    The  Persian  fleet 
actually  came  into  the  ^gean  a  few  weeks  afterwards.    Now 
Alexander's  designs,  preparations,  and  even  intended  time  of 
mardi  must  have  been  well  known  not  merely  to  Memnon,  but 
to  the  Persian  satraps  in  Asia  Minor,  who  had  got  together 
troops  to  oppose  him.    These  satraps  unfortunately  supposed 
themselves  to  be  a  match  for  him  in  the  field,  disr^arding  the 
pnmounced   opinion   of  Memnon  to  the  contrary,  and  even 
overruling  his  prudent  advice  by  mistrustful  and  calumnious 
imputations. 

At  the  time  of  Alexander's  landing,  a  powerful  Persian  force 

1  Dioddr.  zriL  7 :  compare  Arrian,        s  Dioddr.  xriL  7 ;  Poly»na8,  t.  34, 6. 
i  17, 9.     iwl  rnr  x^f*^^  "^^  MefiyoKo«        » Diod6r.  xvii.  7.    We  read  also  of 

(«v/i^cir— which      ooabtless     means  military   operations    near  Magndsia, 

tiUfl   i^on,    conquered    by    Mentor  between  Parmenio  and  Memnon  (Poly- 

from  Hermdas  ot  Atameus.  aenus,  v.  84, 4). 
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was  already  assembled  near  Zeleia  in  the  Hellespontine  Phrjgia, 
Pentan  under  command  of  Arsit^  the  Phrygian  satrap,  sup- 
tMraibled  Parted  by  several  other  leading  Persians — Spithridat^ 
in  FiuTgia^  (satrap  of  Lydia  and  Ionia),  Phamak^  Atizy^  Mith- 
^itdsand  ridat^  Rheomithres,  Niphat^  Petin^  &c.  Forty 
and  others,    ^f  ^j^^g^  ^gj^  ^^^  ^f  jjjgij  j^^  (denominated  kinsmen 

of  Darius),  and  distinguished  for  personal  valour.  The  greater 
number  of  the  army  consisted  of  cavalry,  including  Medes, 
Baktrians,  Hyrkanians,  Kappadokians,  Paphlagonians,  &c^  In 
cavalry  they  greatly  outnumbered  Alexander ;  but  their  infjEmtry 
was  much  inferior  in  number,^  composed,  however,  in  large 
proportion  of  Grecian  mercenaries.  The  Persian  totkl  is  given 
by  Arrian  as  20,000  cavalry  and  nearly  20,000  mercenary  foot ; 
by  Dioddrus  as  10,000  cavalry  and  100,000  infantry ;  by  Justin 
even  at  600,000.  The  numbers  of  Arrian  are  the  more  credible  ; 
in  those  of  Dioddrus  the  total  of  infemtry  is  certainly  much  above 
the  truth,  that  of  cavalry  probably  below  it 

Memnon,  who  was  present  with  his  own  sons  and  with  his  own 
Advi  f  division,  earnestly  dissuaded  the  Persian  leaders  from 
Memnon,  hazarding  a  battle.  Reminding  them  that  the  Mace- 
ftehti^on  donians  were  not  only  much  superior  in  infantry, 
l*nd,  and  to  but  also  encouraged  by  the  leadership  of  Alexander, 
fleet  for  he  enforced  the  necessity  of  employing  their  numerous 
TOftSe  in  cavalry  to  destroy  the  forage  and  provisions,  and  if 
MMs^onia  necessary,  even  towns  themselves,  in  order  to  render 
any  considerable  advance  of  the  invading  force  im- 
practicable. While  keeping  strictly  on  the  defensive  in  Asia,  he 
reconimended  that  aggressive  war  should  be  carried  into  Mace- 
donia ;  that  the  fleet  should  be  brought  up,  a  powerful  land  force 
put  aboard,  and  strenuous  efforts  made,  not  only  to  attack  the 
vulnerable  points  of  Alexander  at  home,  but  also  to  encourage 
active  hostility  against  him  from  the  Greeks  and  other  neighbours.' 

1  Dioddr.  ZTii.  18, 19 ;  Arrian,  L  12,  taken  together,   form    a  scheme   of 

U ;  i.  16. 6.  operations    no    less    effectWe    than 

s  Arrian,  1. 12, 16 ;  1. 18, 4.  prudent    Bnt  Arrian  omits  all  notice 

3  Compare  the  policy  recommended  of  the  offensive  policy,  and  mentions 

by  Memnon,  as  set  forth  in  Arrian  only  the  defensive— uie   retreat   and 

(L  12,  16X  and  in  Dioddrus  (xviL  18).  destruction  of  the  oonntry ;  which    if 

The  superiority  of  Dioddrus  is  here  adopted  alone,  could  hardly  have  been 

incontestable.   He  proclaims  distinctly  reckoned  upon  for  success  in  starving 

botii  the  defensive  and  the  offensive  out  Alexander,  and  might  reasonaUr 

side  of  Memnon's  policy,  which,  when  be  caUed  in  quesUonby  the  Persian 
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Had  his  plan  been  energetieally  ezecated  by  Persian  arms  and 
money,  we  can  bardly  doubt  that  Antipater  in  Macedonia  would 
sgeedHy  have  found  himself  pressed  by  serious  dangers  and 
embarrassments,  and  that  Alexander  would  have  been  forced 
to  come  back  and  protect  his  own  dominions — ^perhaps  prevented 
by  the  Persian  fleet  from  bringing  back  his  whole  army.  At  any 
rate,  his  schemes  of  Asiatic  invasion  must  for  the  time  have  been 
sospended.  But  he  was  rescued  from  this  dilemma  .  .^. 
by  the  ignorance,  pride,  and  pecuniary  interests  of  njecto 
the  Persian  leaders.  Unable  to  appreciate  Alexander's  JdvteeJ^and 
military  superiority,  and  conscious  at  the  same  time  J?  flSjJI*^ 
of  their  own  personal  bravery,  they  repudiated  the 
proposition  of  retreat  as  diBhonourable,  insinuating  that  Memnon 
desired  to  prolong  the  war  in  order  to  exalt  his  own  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  Darius.  This  sentiment  of  military  dignity  was 
farther  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  Persian  military  leaders, 
deriving  all  their  revenues  from  the  land,  would  have  been 
impoverished  by  destroying  the  landed  produce.  Arsit^  in 
whose  territory  the  army  stood,  and  upon  whom  the  scheme 
would  first  take  effect,  haughtily  announced  that  he  would  not 
permit  a  single  house  in  it  to  be  burnt.'  Occupying  the  same 
aatrapy  as  Phamabazus  had  possessed  sixty  years  before,  he  felt 
that  he  would  be  reduced  to  the  same  straits  as  Phamabazus 
under  the  pressure  of  Agesilaus — "  of  not  being  able  to  procure  a 
dinner  in  lus  own  country''.'  The  proposition  of  Memnon  was 
rejected,  and  it  was  resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  Alexander  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Qranikus. 

This  unimportant  stream,  commemorated  in  the  Iliad,  and 
immortalized  by  its  association  with  the  name  of  Alexander, 
takes  its  rise  from  one  of  the  heights  of  Mount  Ida  near  Sk^psis,' 

noetalfl.     Moreofer,  we  should  form  Talnable  historiaii ;  he  has  the  merit 

But  a  poor  idea  of  Memnon's  ability,  of  giring  us  plain  narrative  without 

if  in  this  emezgener  he  neglected  to  rhetoric,  which  contrasts  faTonrably 

avafl  himself  of  the  irresistiDle  Persian  both  with  Dioddms  and  with  Curtius ; 

fleetb  bat  he  must  not  be  set  up  as  tlie  only 

I  notice  the  rather  tUs  point  of  trustworthy  witness. 
suMciority  of  IHoddms.  because  recent       ^  Arrian,  L  12, 18. 
critics  have  manifested  a  tendency  to        >  Xenoph6n,  HeUmic  It.  1,  Sa. 
Vboe  too  exdnsiTe  a  confidence  in        sstrabo,  xii.   p.  602.     The  rivers 

Arrian,  and  to  discredit  almost  all  Skamander,   .^Isepus,  and   Granikus 

allegations  respecting  Alexander  ex-  all  rise  from  the  same  height,  called 

eept  such  as  Arrian  either  certifies  Kotylus.    This  comes  from  Demetrius, 

or  coonteoances.     Arrian   is  a  very  a  native  of  Skdpsis. 
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and  flofWB  northwaid  into  the  Propontisy  wliidi  it  readies  at  a 
^g^  point  somewbat  east  of  tiie  Qreek  town  of  Pariunu 

^ni«»  It  is  of  no  great  depth:  near  the  point  where  th& 
the  nrS  Persians  encamped,  it  seems  to  have  been  fordable  in. 
^^*"^^"^  many  phices  ;  bat  its  ri^t  bank  was  somewhat  high 
and  ste^  thns  offering  obstniction  to  an  enemy's  attack.  The 
Persians,  marching  fcoward  £rom  Zeleia,  took  up  a  position  near 
the  eastern  side  of  &e  Ghranikiis,  where  the  last  declivities  of 
Monnt  Ida  descend  into  the  plain  of  Adrasteia,  a  Greek  city^ 
situated  between  Priapns  and  Farinm.^ 

Meanwhile  Alexander  marched  onward  towards  this  position, 
Alexander  from  AnsbS  (where  he  had  reviewed  his  army) — on 
^^gj^  the  first  day  to  Perkdt^  on  the  second  to  the  river 
and  Praktius,  on  the  tiiird  to  Hermdtns,  receiving  on  hia 

tmlceSe  W&7  the  spontaneous  surrender  of  the  town  of  Priapus. 
P*««^«t  Aware  that  the  enemy  was  not  fer  distant,  he  threw 
nite'of  the  out  in  advance  a  body  of  scouts  under  Amyntas,  con- 
at  Panne?  sisting  of  four  squadrons  of  light  cavalry  and  one  of 
^^-  the  heavy  Macedonian  (Companion)  cavalry.    From 

Hermotus  (the  fourth  day  from  ArisbS)  he  marched  towards  the 
Qranikus,  in  careful  order,  with  his  main  phalanx  in  double  files, 
his  cavalry  on  each  wing,  and  the  baggage  in  the  rear.  On 
approachii^  the  river  he  made  his  dispositions  for  immediate 
attack,  though  Parmenio  advised  waiting  until  the  next  morn- 
ing. Knowing  well,  like  Memnon  on  the  other  side,  that  the 
chances  of  a  pitched  battle  were  all  against  the  Persians,  h& 
resolved  to  leave  them  no  opportunity  of  decamping  during  the 
night. 

In  Alexander's  array,  the  phalanx  or  heavy  in&ntry  formed 

Dfanoritlon    ^®  f^tral  body.     The  six  Taxeis  or  divisions,  of 

of  the  two     which  it  consisted,  were  commanded  (reckoning  from 

right  to  left)  by  Perdikkas,  Eoenus,  Amyntas  son  of 

Andromen^  Philippus,  Meleager,  and  E^raterus.^     Immediately 

1  Diod6r.  zrii  18, 19.     o£  pdofiapoi,  are  proposed.    The  words  core  iv\  rh 

d^FVirci»pciavicaTCiAi}fi/UKOi, Ac.  "prima  iui<nv   7i$«    $viiwdaris   to^cak    seem  to 

congressio  in  campis  Adrastiis  luit  **.  pro?e  that  there  were  raree  ro^eif  of 

Justin,  xl.  6 :  compare  Strabo,  xiii.  the  phalanx  (Eratems,  Meleager,  and 

pp.  687,  688.  Phmppns)  indnded  in  the  left  half  of 

^  Arnan,  L 14, 8.    The  text  of  Arrian  the  army— and  three  others  (Perdikkas, 

is  not  clear.    The  name  of  Eratems  Eoenos,  and  AmyntasMn  the  right  half ; 

occurs  twice.     Various  explanations  while  the  words  iwl  Si,  ^  KpaWpov  rov 
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I  OD.  the  riglit  of  the  phalanx  were  the  hypaspistse,  or  light 
■  infantry,  under  Nikanor  son  of  Parmenio-— then  the  light  horse 
or  lancers,  the  Pseonians,  and  the  Apolloniate  squadron  of  Com- 
panion-cavalry commanded  by  the  Harch  Sokrat§s,  all  under 
Amyntas  son  of  Arrhibseus — ^lastly,  the  fall  body  of  Companion- 
cavalry,  the  bowmen  and  the  Agrianian  darters,  all  imder 
Phil6ta8  (son  of  Parmenio),  whose  division  formed  the  extreme 
right^  The  left  flank  of  the  phalanx  was  in  like  manner  pro- 
tected by  three  distinct  divisions  of  cavalry  or  Hghter  troops : 
first,  by  the  Thradans,  under  Agathon — next,  by  the  cavalry  of 
the  allies,  under  Philippus  son  of  Menelaus — lastly,  by  the 
Thessalian  cavalry,  under  Kallas,  whose  division  formed  the 
extreme  lefL  Alexander  himself  took  the  command  of  the  right, 
giving  that  of  the  left  to  Parmenio  ;  by  right  and  left  are  meant 
the  two  halves  of  the  army,  each  of  them  including  three  Taxeis 
or  divisions  of  the  phalanx  with  the  cavalry  on  its  flank— for 
there  was  no  recognized  centre  under  a  distinct  conunand.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Granikus,  the  Persian  cavalry  lined  the 
bank  The  Medes  and  Baktrians  were  on  their  right,  under 
Rheomithr^s — ^the  Paphlagonians  and  Hyrkanians  in  the  centre, 
under  Ai'sit^  and  Spithridates — on  the  left  were  Menmon  and 
Arsamenes  with  their  divisions.^  The  Persian  infantry,  both 
Asiatic  and  Qrecian,  were  kept  back  in  reserve;  the  cavalry 
alone  being  relied  upon  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  river. 

In  this  array  both  parties  remained  for  some  time,  watching 
each  other  in  anxious  silence.^  There  being  no  firing  Battle  of  the 
or  smoke,  as  with  modem  armies,  all  the  details  on  GrM^U""- 
each  side  were  clearly  visible  to  the  other ;  so  that  the  Persians 
easily  recognized  Alexander  himself  on  the  Macedonian  right 
from  the  splendour  of  his  armour  and  military  costimie,  as  well 
as  from  the  respectful  demeanour  of  those  around  him.  Their 
principal  leaders  accordingly  thronged  to  their  own  left,  which 

AX^oL^pov  appear  wrongly  inserted,  this  total  indudee  all  then  present  in 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  admitting  the  field,  or  only  the  Companion-caT- 

two  distingiushed  officers,  each  named  airy,  we  cannot  determine  (Plutarch, 

KnUems.    The  name  of  Philippns  and  Alex.  16>. 
bis  T<i^tc  is  repeated  twice:  once  in        3]>iod6r.  xviL  19. 
wanting  from  uie  right  of  the  ra|c(«,        8  Anian,  i.  14, 8.     xp^i^r  iiiv  S^  ofi- 

ODCe  again  in  counting  from  Uie  left.  ^6Ttpa  ra  <rrpar<v/MiTa,  cir^  dxpov  rov 

1  Plutarch    states    that   Alexander  voto^mv  c^otwtvc,  vvb  rov  rb  fidkkop 

■tonck  into  the   river   with  thirteen  bnrtiv  ii<ntxi«^  ^v  •  «al  <riy^  iji»  wohXii 

igoadroos  (iAoA)  of  cavalry.    Whether  i^'  iKarifrnv, 
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they  reinforced  with  the  main  strength  of  their  cavalry,  in  order 
to  oppose  him  personally.  Presently  he  addressed  a  few  words 
of  encouragement  to  the  troops,  and  gave  the  order  for  advance. 
He  directed  the  first  attack  to  be  made  by  the  squadron  of  Com- 
panion-cavalry whose  turn  it  was  on  that  day  to  take  the  lead 
(the  squadron  of  Apollonia,  of  which  Sokrat^  was  captain — 
commanded  on  this  day  by  PtolemsBUs  son  of  Philippus),  sup- 
ported by  the  light  horse  or  Lancers,  the  Psonian  darters 
(infantry),  and  one  division  of  regularly  armed  infantry,  seem- 
ingly hypaspistsd.^  He  then  himself  entered  the  river,  at  the 
head  of  the  right  half  of  the  army,  cavalry  and  infantry,  which 
advanced  under  sound  of  trumpets  and  with  the  usual  war-shouts. 
As  the  occasional  depths  of  water  prevented  a  straightforward 
march  with  one  uniform  line,  the  Macedonians  slanted  their 
course  suitably  to  the  fordable  spaces ;  keeping  their  front 
extended  so  as  to  approach  the  opposite  bank  as  much  as  possible 
in  line,  and  not  in  separate  columns  with  flanks  exposed  to  the 
Persian  cavalry.*  Not  merely  the  right  under  Alexander,  but 
also  the  left  under  Parmenio,  advanced  and  crossed  in  the  same 
movement  and  under  the  like  precautions. 

The  foremost  detachment  under  Ptolemy  and  Amyntas,  on 
reaching  the  opposite  bank,  encountered  a  strenuous  resistance, 
concentrated  as  it  was  here  upon  one  point.  They  found  Memnon 
and  his  sons  with  the  best  of  the  Persian  cavalry  immediately  in 
tiieir  front ;  some  on  the  summit  of  the  bank,  from  whence  they 
hurled  down  their  javelins — others  down  at  the  water's  edge,  so 
as  to  come  to  closer  quarters.  The  Macedonians  tried  every  effort 
to  make  good  their  landing,  and  push  their  way  by  main  force 
through  the  Persian  horse,  but  in  vain.  Having  both  lower 
ground  and  insecure  footing,  they  could  make  no  impression,  but 
were  thrust  back  with  some  loss,  and  retired  upon  the  main  body 

1  Arrian,  1.  14,  0.    ro^«  irpoapiWf  Apparently  this  passage  ko^p  ael 

imriat  mean  the  same  cavalry  as  those  napartCviav  rv)i'  rd^tv,  f  irapciXxe  TO  pet% 

whoarecalled(ini.l4,2)<rap«ro-o^6povf  /m  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  phrase 

IwHatt  under  Amyntas  son  of  Arrhi-  which  foUows,  describing  the  purpose 


to  be  accomplished. 

s  Arrian,  L  14. 10.    avrht  ti  (Alezan-        I  cannot   think  that    the   words 

der)  avwv  rh  Stf^ior  letfpac    .    .    .    e^-  imply  a  moToment  en  Mulon^  as  Rtts- 

fitJvtt.  it  ihv  w6pov,  koinv  act  wapa-nivmv  tow  and  KOchly  contend  (Gteschichte 

t^p  ri^iv  a  waptlXK*  rb  p<v/uMh  iva  ^ji  fi^i  des  Griechischen  Kriegsweaens,  p.  271), 

iiefimiyovTi  mn^  ot  Il^po-at  Kara,  icifiat  nor  a  crossing  of  the  river  aaaintt  the 

irpoinrivroicy,  oAAa  koX  avritt,  wf  dyv<r*  stream,  to  break  Uie  force  01  the  cur* 

rh¥,  rS  ^oAoyyt  irpo<rfU^D  avrotf.  rent,  as  is  the  opinion  of  others. 
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wMch  Alexaader  was  now  bringing  across.  On  his  approaching 
the  ahore,  the  same  struggle  was  renewed  around  his  person  with 
inereased  fervour  on  both  sides.  He  was  himself  among  the 
foremost,  and  all  near  him  were  animated  by  his  example.  The 
horsemen  on  both  sides  became  jammed  together,  and  the  con- 
test was  one  of  physical  force  and  pressure  by  man  and  horse ; 
bat  the  Macedonians  had  a  great  advantage  in  being  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  the  strong  close-fighting  p^e,  while  the  Persian 
weapon  was  the  missile  javelin.  At  length  the  resistance  was 
sormounted,  and  Alexander,  with  those  around  him,  gradually 
thrusting  back  the  defenders,  made  good  their  way  up  the  high 
bank  to  the  level  ground.  At  other  points  the  resistance  was 
not  equally  vigorous.  The  left  and  centre  of  the  Macedonians, 
crossing  at  the  same  time  on  all  practicable  spaces  along  the 
whole  line,  overpowered  the  Persians  stationed  on  the  slope,  and 
got  up  to  the  level  ground  with  comparative  facility.  ^  Indeed  no 
cavalry  could  possibly  stand  on  the  bank  to  offer  opposition  to 
the  phalanx  with  its  array  of  long  pikes,  wherever  this  could 
reach  the  ascent  in  any  continuous  front  The  easy  crossing  of 
Uie  Macedonians  at  other  points  helped  to  constrain  those 
Persians  who  were  contending  with  Alexander  himself  on  the 
dope  to  recede  to  the  level  ground  above. 

Here  again,  as  at  the  water's  edge,  Alexander  was  foremost  in 
personal  conflict.      His  pike  having  been  broken,  he   _ 
turned  to  a  soldier  near  him — ^Aretis,  one  of  the  horse-   battle, 
guards  who  generally  aided  him  in  mounting  his  horse  dan^r'of 
—and  asked    for   another.    But  this  man,  having   mS^^uT* 
broken  his  pike  also,  showed  the  fragment  to  Alexan-  saved  by. 
der,  requesting  him  to  ask  some  one  else ;  upon  which       ®  ^' 
the  Corinthian  Demaratus,  one  of  the  Companion-cavaby  close  at 
hand,  gave  him  his  weapon  instead.    Thus  armed  anew,  Alexan- 
der spurred  his  horse  forward  against  Mithridat^  (son-in-law  of 

lAnian,  i.  15,  5.     xal  vcpl  airhv  achievements  of  Alexander,  he  had 

(Alexander  himself)  (vv9ianJKtt.fidxri  said  little  even  about  the  right  half  of 

MMf/npOf  Kol  iv  Tov-nf  oAAcu  cv'  oAAoi;  the  army  and  nothing  at  all  about  the 

TMf  raftity  roU  M«ucc^<ri  <ic/3atFov  ov  left  half  of  it  under  Parmenio.    We 

X«A«ww«  rjSii.  discover  from  these  words  that  all  the 

These    words    deserve    attention,  ra$tis  of  the  phalanx  (not  only  the 

becanse  they  show  how  incomplete  three  in  Alexander's  half,  but  also  the 

Arrian's  desmptdon  of  the  battle  had  three  in  Parmenio's  half)  passed  the 

before  been.    Dwelllog  almost  exdn-  river  nearly  at  the  same  tune,  and  for 

sin^Qpon  the  personal  presence  and  themostpartwithlitUeornoresistance. 

10—3 
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Darius),  who  was  bringing  up  a  column  of  cavalry  to  attack  him, 
but  was  himself  considerably  in  advance  of  it.    Alexander  thrust 
his  pike  into  the  face  of  Mithridates  and  laid  him  prostrate  on 
the  ground :  he  then  turned  to  another  of  the  Persian  leaders, 
Bhcesak^s,  who  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  head  with  his  scimitar, 
knocked   oflf   a  portion  of  his  helmet,  but  did  not  penetrate 
beyond.      Alexander  avenged  this  blow  by  thrusting  Rhoesakis 
through  the  body  with  his  pike.^    Meanwhile  a  third  Persian 
leader,  Spithridatds,  was  actually  close  behind  Alexander  with 
hand  and  scimitar  uplifted  to  cut  him  down.     At  this  critical 
moment  Kleitus,  son  of  Dropides — one  of  the  ancient  officers  of 
Philip,  high  in  the  Macedonian  service — struck  with  full  force  at 
the  uplifted  arm  of  Spithridates  and  severed  it  from  the  body, 
thus  preserving  Alexander's  life.     Other  leading  Persians,  kins- 
men of  Spithridates,  rushed  desperately  on  Alexander,    who 
received  many  blows  on  his  armour,  and  was  in  much  danger. 
But  the  efforts  of  his  companions  near  were  redoubled,  both  to 
defend  his  person  and  to  second  his  adventurous  daring.     It  was 
on  that  point  that  the  Persian  cavalry  was  first  broken.       On  the 
left  of  the  Macedonian  line,  the  Thessalian  cavalry  also  fought 
with  vigour  and  success ;  ^  and  the  light-armed  foot,  intermingled 
with  Alexander's  cavalry  generally,  did  great  damage  to  the 
enemy.    The  rout  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  once  begun,  speedily 
became  generaL     They  fled  in  all  directions,  pursued  by  the 
Macedonians. 

But  Alexander  and  his  officers  soon  checked  this  ardour  of 
Complete  pursuit,  calling  back  their  cavalry  to  complete  his 
Sewinder.  victory.  The  Persian  infantry,  Asiatics  as  well  as 
Destructioii  Greeks,  had  remained  without  movement  or  orders 
cian  infan-  looking  on  the  cavalry  battle  which  had  just  disas- 
S2e**of  ttie  trously  terminated.  To  them  Alexander  immediately 
Persians.  turned  his  attention.*  He  brought  up  his  phalanx  and 
hypaspistse  to  attack  them  in  front,  while  his  cavalry  assailed  on 
all  sides  their  unprotected  flanks  and  rear ;  he  himself  charged 
with  the  cavalry,  and  had  a  horse  killed  under  him.      His 

1  Arrian,  L  16,  6—12 ;  Dioddr.  xvi        8  Anian.  L  16,  1.     Plutarch   says 

20:     Plutarch.     Alex.     16.      These  thattheinfantrv.on  seehigthecaTalry 

authors  differ  In  the  details.    I  follow  routed,   demanded   to   capitulate  on 

Arrian.  terms  with  Alexander ;  but  this 

s  Dioddr.  xrii  21.  hardly  probable. 
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in&ntry  alone  was  more  numerous  than  they,  so  that  against 
snch  odds  the  result  could  hardly  be  doubtful.  The  greater  part 
of  these  mercenaries,  after  a  valiant  resistance,  were  cut  to  pieces 
on  the  field.  We  are  told  that  none  escaped,  except  2000  made 
prisoners,  and  some  who  remained  concealed  in  the  field  among 
the  dead  bodies.^ 

In  this  complete  and  signal  defeat  the  loss  of  the  Persian 
cavalry  was  not  very  serious  in  mere  number,  for  only 
1000  of  them  were  slain.      But  the  slaughter  of  the  PeniaiiB— 
leading  Persians,  who  had  exposed  themselves  with   3JS5-^d- 
extreme    bravery   in    the  personal  conflict  against  ingmen 
Alexander,  was  terrible.       There  were  slain  not  only 
Mithridates,  Rhoesak^  Spithridat^,  whose  names  have  been 
already    mentioned,    but    also    Pharnak^    brother-in-law   of 
Darius,  Mithrobarzan^s  satrap  of  Eappadokia,  Atizyls,  Niphat^ 
Petines,  and  others,   all    Persians  of  rank   and    consequence. 
Arsites,  the  satrap  of  Phrygia,  whose  rashness  had  mainly  caused 
the  rejection  of  Memnon's  advice,  escaped  from  the  field,  but 
died  Portly  afterwards  by  his  own  hand  from  anguish    and 
humiliation.^    The  Persian  or  Perso-Grecian  infantry,  though 
probably  more  of  them  individually  escaped  than  is  implied  in 
Arrian's  account,  was  a  body  irretrievably  ruined.    No  force  was 
eitiier  left  in  the  field  or  could  be  afterwards  re-assembled  in 
Asia  Minor. 

The  loss  on  the  side  of  Alexander  is  said  to  have  been  very 
small  Twenty-five  of  the  Companion-cavalry  be-  gmauiogg 
longing  to  the  division  under  Ptolemy  and  Amyntas  of  the  Mace- 
were  slain  in  the  first  unsuccessful  attempt  to  pass  the 
river.  Of  the  other  cavalry  sixty  in  all  were  slain  ;  of  the 
infmtry,  thirty.  This  is  given  to  us  as  the  entire  loss  on  the 
side  of  Alexander.'  It  is  only  the  number  of  killed  ;  that  of  the 
wounded  is  not  stated  ;  but  assuming  it  to  be  ten  times  the 
number  of  killed,  the  total  of  both  together  will  be  1266.*      If 

1  Anian,  L  16,  4 :  Diod6r.  zviL  2L  <  Arrian,    in    describing    another 

Dioddrus  says  tmit  on  the  part  of  the  battle,  coimdera  that  the  proportion 

Persians  more  than  10,000  foot  were  of  twelve  to  one,  between  wonnaed  and 

kiUed,  with  2000  caTalry,   and  that  killed,  is  above  what  could  have  been 

more  than  20,000  men  were  made  pri-  expected  ^v.  24, 8).  Blistowand  Kochly 

Sonera.  (p.  273)  state  that  in  modem  battles 

^Anian,  i.  16,  5,  6.  toe  ordinary  proportion  of  wounded 

>  Aniao,  1 16,  7,  8.  to  killed  isfrom  8  : 1  tolO  :  1. 
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this  be  correct,  the  resistance  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  except  near 

that  point  where  Alexander  himself  and  the  Persian  chiefs  came 

into  conflict,  cannot  have  been  either  serious  or  long  protracted. 

But  when  we  add  further  the  contest  with  the  infantry,  the  small- 

ness  of  the  total  assigned  for  Macedonian  killed  and  wounded  will 

appear  still  more  surprising.     The  total  of  the  Persian  infemtry 

is  stated  at  nearly  20,000,  most  part  of  them  Greek  mercenaries. 

Of  these  only  2000  were  made  prisoners ;   nearly  all  the  rest 

(according  to  Arrian)  were  slain.     Now  the  Greek  mercenaries 

were  well  armed,  and  not  likely  to  let  themselves  be  slain  with 

impunity  ;  moreover  Plutarch  expressly  affirms  that  they  resisted 

with  desperate  valour,  and  that  most  of  the  Macedonian  loss  was 

incurred  in  the  conflict  against  them.    It  is  not  easy,  therefore, 

to  comprehend  how  the  total  number  of  slain  can  be  brought 

within  the  statement  of  Arrian.  ^ 

After  the  victory  Alexander  manifested  the  greatest  solicitude 

Alexander's    ^^^   ^   wounded   soldiers,  whom  he   visited   and 

kin^ess'       consoled  in  person.      Of  the  twenty-five  Companions 

wounded       slain  he  caused  brazen  statues,  by  Lysippus,  to  be 

aSdMvere     orected  at  Dium  in  Macedonia,  where  tiiey  were  still 

treatment  standing  in  the  time  of  Arrian.  To  the  surviving 
oftheGre-  ,..-,,„        ,  .      ,        ,  ,    ,   .  . 

cian  pri.        relatives  of  all  the  slam  he  also  granted  immunity 

■**^®"*  from  taxation  and  from  personal  service.    The  dead 

bodies  were  honourably  buried,  those  of  the  enemy  as  well  as 
of  his  own  soldiers.  The  two  thousand  Greeks  in  the  Persian 
service  who  had  become  his  prisoners  were  put  in  chains  and 
transported  to  Macedonia,  there  to  work  as  slaves ;  to  which 
treatment  Alexander  condemned  them  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  taken  arms  on  behalf  of  the  foreigner  against  Greece  in  con- 
travention of  the  general  vote  passed  by  the  synod  at  Corinth. 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  to  Athens  three  hundred  panoplies 
selected  from  the  spoil  to  be  dedicated  to  Ath^^  in  the  acropolis, 
with  this  inscription — "Alexander,  son  of  Philip,  and  the 
Greeks,  except  the  Lacedaemonians  {present  these  offerings)^  out  of 
the  spoils  of  the  foreigners  inhabiting  Asia".^    Though  the  vote 

1  Arrian,  L 16, 8 ;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  whom  nine  were  infiuitry.    This  coin> 

16.    Aristobnliis  (apad  Plutarch,  l.  c.)  cides  with  Arrian's  statement  about 

said  that  there  were  slain  amonff  the  the  twenty<flve  companions  of  the  ca?> 

companions  of  Alexander  (r&v  irepi  thv  airy  slain. 
'AAcfovJpov)   thirty-four    persons,    of        ^  Arrian,  L  16, 10,  U. 
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to  whicli  Alexander  appealed  represented  no  existing  Grecian 
aspiration,  and  granted  only  a  sanction  whicb  could  not  be  safely 
refused,  yet  be  found  satisfiEuition  in  clothing  his  own  self- 
aggrandizing  impulse  under  the  name  of  a  supposed  Pan-bellenic 
purpose  :  which  was  at  the  same  time  useful  as  strengthening  his 
bold  upon  the  Greeks,  who  were  the  only  persons  competent, 
either  as  officers  or  soldiers,  to  uphold  the  Persian  empire  against 
bim.  His  conquests  were  the  extinction  of  genuine  Hellenism, 
though  they  diffused  an  exterior  varnish  of  it,  and  especially  the 
Greek  language,  over  much  of  the  Oriental  world.  True  Grecian 
interests  lay  more  on  the  side  of  Darius  than  of  Alexander. 

The  battle  of  the  Granikus,  brought  on  by  Arsit^  and  the 
other  satraps  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Memnon,  was,  unakflfal- 
moreover,  so  unskilfully  fought  by  them,  that  the  ^^Sji***® 
gallantry  of  their  infantry,  the  most  formidable  corps  leaden, 
of  Greeks  that  had  ever  been  in  the  Persian  service,  SprSion 
was  rendered  of  little  use.     The  battle,  properly  F*^**? 
speaking,  was  fought  only  by  the  Persian  cavalry;  *  andert 
the  infantry  was  left  to  be  surrounded  and  destroyed  ^^^^' 
afterwards. 

No  victory  could  be  more  decisive  or  terror-striking  than  that 
of  Alexander.  There  remained  no  force  in  the  field  to  oppose 
him.  The  impression  made  by  so  great  a  public  catastrophe  was 
enhanced  by  two  accompanying  circumstances;  first,  by  the 
number  of  Persian  grandees  who  perished,  realizing  almost  the 
wailings  of  Atossa,  Xerx^  and  the  Chorus,  in  the  PerssB  of 
iEschylus,'  after  the  battle  of  Salamis ;  next,  by  the  chivalrous 
and  successful  prowess  of  Alexander  himself,  who,  emulating  the 
Homeric  Achilles,  not  only  rushed  foremost  into  the  mSyey  but 
kiUed  two  of  these  grandees  with  his  own  hand.  Such  exploits, 
impressive  even  when  we  read  of  them  now,  must  at  the  moment 
when  they  occurred  have  acted  most  powerfully  upon  the  imagi- 
nation of  contemporaries. 

Several  of  the  neighbouring  Mysian  mountaineers,  though 
mutinous  subjects  towards  Persia,  came  down  to  make  submission 
to  him,  and  were  permitted  to  occupy  their  lands  under  the 

1  Arrian  nsnallv  calls  the  battle  of  month  Than;elion:  probably  the  be- 

the  Granikus  an  Ivnofiaxia  (i.  17,  10,  ginning  of  May  (Plutarch,  Camillus, 

and  elsewhere).  19). 

Ihis  battle  was  fonght  in  the  Attic  >  .Awhylns,  Pers.  960  seqq. 
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same  tribute  as  they  liad  paid  before.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  Grecian  city  of  Zeleia,  whose  troops  had. 
^iSilon  served  with  the  Persians,  surrendered  and  obtained 
AaUtics  to  *^®^^  pardon— Alexander  admitting  the  plea  that  they 
Alexander,  bad  served  only  under  constraint  He  then  sent 
S^tS^^**'  Parmenio  to  attack  DaskyUum,  the  stronghold  aad 
f^t  ^^®^  residence  of  the  satrap  of  Phrygia.  Even  this 
place  was  evacuated  by  the  garrison  and  surrendered, 
doubtless  with  a  considerable  treasure  therein.  The  whole 
satrapy  of  Phrygia  thus  fell  into  Alexander's  power,  and  was 
appointed  to  be  administered  by  Kallas  for  his  behalf,  levying 
the  same  amount  of  tribute  as  had  been  paid  before.^  He  him- 
self then  marched  with  his  main  force  in  a  southerly  direction 
towards  Sardis,  the  chief  town  of  Lydia,  and  the  main  station  of 
the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor.  The  citadel  of  Sardis — situated  on 
a  lofty  and  steep  rock  projecting  from  Mount  Tmolus,  fortified 
by  a  triple  wall  with  an  adequate  garrison— was  accounted 
impregnable,  and  at  any  rate  could  hardly  have  been  taken  by- 
anything  less  than  a  long  blockade,*  which  would  have  allowed 
time  for  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  and  the  operations  of  Memnon. 
Yet  such  was  the  terror  which  now  accompanied  the  Macedonian 
conqueror,  that  when  he  arrived  within  eight  miles  of  Sardis,  he 
met  not  only  a  deputation  of  the  chief  citizens,  but  also  the 
Persian  governor  of  the  citadel,  Mithrin^.  The  town,  citadel, 
garrison,  and  treasure  were  delivered  up  to  him  without  a  blow. 
Fortunately  for  Alexander,  there  was  not  in  Asia  any  Persian 
governor  of  courage  and  fidelity  such  as  had  been  displayed  by 
Maskam^  and  Boges  after  the  repulse  of  Xerx§s  from  Greece.^ 
Alexander  treated  Mithrin^  with  courtesy  and  honour,  granted 
freedom  to  the  Sardians  and  to  the  other  Lydians  generally,  with 
the  use  of  their  own  Lydian  laws.  The  betrayal  of  Sardis  by 
Mithrin^  was  a  signal  good  fortune  to  Alexander.  On  going  up 
to  the  citadel,  he  contemplated  with  astonishment  its  prodigious 
strength— congratulating  himself  on  so  easy  an  acquisition,  and 
giving  directions  to  build  there  a  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  on 

1  Arriap,  i.  17, 1,  2.  Antiochus  lEL   (ac.    216),   and   was 

^  jI.^*'   .     ^®    almost   impregnable  taken  at  last  only  by  the  extreme  care- 

fortiflcations  and  position  of  Sardis,  lessness  of  the  defenders ;  even  then, 

see  Polybius,  vii.  15—18 ;  Herod,  i.  84.  the  citadel  was  still  held. 
It  held  out  for  nearly  two  years  against        a  Herodot.  yii.  106, 107. 
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tbe  spot  where  the  old  palace  of  the  kings  of  Lydia  had  been 
dtaated.  He  named  Pausanias  governor  of  the  citadel,  with  a 
garrison  of  Peloponnesians  &om  Argos  ;  Asander,  satrap  of  the 
cwrntry ;  and  Nikas,  collector  of  tribut«.^  The  freedom  granted 
to  tbe  Lvdians,  whatever  it  may  have  amounted  to,  did  not 
exonerate  them  from  paying  the  usual  tribute. 

From  Sardis,  he  ordered  Eallas,  the  new  satrap  of  Hellespon- 
tme  Phrygia,  and  Alexander,  son  of  Aeropus,  who  Hemirchet 
had  been  promoted  in  place  of  Kallas  to  the  command  from  Sjrdii 
of  tbe  Thessalian  cavalry,  to  attack  Atameus  and  the  Cavtore  of 
district  belonging  to  Memnon,  on  the  Asiatic  coast  ^™"«- 
<^poeite  Lesbos.  Meanwhile  he  himself  directed  his  march  to 
Epbesus,  which  he  reached  on  the  fourth  day.  Both  at  Ephesus 
and  at  Miletus,  the  two  principal  strongholds  of  the  Persians  on 
the  coast)  as  Sardis  was  in  the  interior,  the  sudden  catastrophe  at 
the  Qranikus  had  struck  unspeakable  terror.  Hegesistratus, 
governor  of  the  Persian  garrison  (Greek  mercenaries)  at  Miletus, 
sent  letters  to  Alexander  oflfering  to  surrender  the  town  on  his 
approach ;  while  the  garrison  at  Ephesus,  with  the  Macedonian 
exile  Amyntas,  got  on  board  two  triremes  in  the  harbour,  and 
fled.  It  appears  that  there  had  been  recently  a  political  revolu- 
tion in  the  town,  conducted  by  Syrphaz  and  other  leaders,  who 
had  established  an  oligarchical  government  These  men,  banish- 
ing their  political  opponents,  had  committed  depredations  on  the 
*^ple  of  Artemis,  overthrown  the  statue  of  Philip  of  Macedon 
dedicated  therein,  and  destroyed  the  sepulchre  of  Heropythus 
the  liberator  in  the  agora.^  Some  of  the  party,  though  abandoned 
by  tbeir  garrison,  were  still  trying  to  invoke  aid  from  Memnon, 
^ho,  however,  was  yet  at  a  distance.  Alexander  entered  the 
town  without  resistance,  restored  the  exiles,  established  a  demo- 
cratical  constitution,  and  directed  that  the  tribute  heretofore 
paid  to  the  Persians  should  now  be  paid  to  the  Ephesian 
Artemis.  Syrphax  and  his  fjEunily  sought  refuge  in  the  temple, 
&om  whence  they  were  dragged  by  the  people  and  stoned  to 

1  Arrian,  L  17,  5—0 ;  Dloddr.  xrii.  told  who  Heropythus  was,  or  under 
u.  what  circumstances  he  had  liberated 

2  Arrian,  L  17, 12.  Respecting  these  Bphesns.  It  would  have  been  interest- 
commotions  at  Ephesus,  which  had  ing  to  know  these  facts,  as  illustrating 
pteceded  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  the  condition  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
ve  have  no  information ;  nor  are  we  preTious  to  Alexander's  iuTasion. 
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death.  More  of  the  same  party  would  have  been  despatched, 
had  not  the  popular  vengeance  been  restrained  by  Alexander, 
who  displayed  an  honourable  and  prudent  moderation.^ 

Thus  master  of  Ephesus,  Alexander  found  himself  in  corn- 
He  finds  the  munication  with  his  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
tot  PMist-  Nikanor,  and  received  propositions  of  surrender  from 
Miidtus.  the  two  neighbouring  inland  cities,  Magn^ia  and 
Tralleis.  To  occupy  these  cities,  he  despatched  Parmenio  with 
5000  foot  (half  of  them  Macedonians)  and  200  of  the  Companion- 
cavalry  ;  while  he  at  the  same  time  sent  Antimachus  with  an 
equal  force  in  a  northerly  direction,  to  liberate  the  various  cities 
of  iEolic  and  Ionic  Greeks.  This  officer  was  instructed  to  put 
down  in  each  of  them  the  ruling  oligarchy,  which  acted  with  a 
mercenary  garrison  as  an  instrument  of  Persian  supremacy — to 
place  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens,  and  to  abolish 
all  payment  of  tribute.  He  himself— <after  taking  part  in  a 
solemn  festival  and  procession  to  the  temple  of  Ephesian 
Artemis,  with  his  whole  army  in  battle  array — ^marched  south- 
ward towards  Milltus ;  his  fleet,  under  Nikanor,  proceeding 
thither  by  sea.'  He  expected  probably  to  enter  Miletus  with  as 
little  resistance  as  Ephesus.  But  his  hopes  were  disappointed  : 
Hegesistratus,  commander  of  the  garrison  in  that  town,  though 
under  the  immediate  terror  of  the  defeat  at  the  Granikus  he  had 
written  to  offer  submission,  had  now  altered  his  tone,  and  deter- 
mined to  hold  out  The  formidable  Persian  fleet,'  four  hundred 
sail  of  Phoenician  and  Cyprian  ships  of  war,  with  well-trained 
seamen,  was  approaching. 

This  naval  force,  which  a  few  weeks  earlier  would  have  pre- 
vented  ^  Alexander  from  crossing  into  Asia,  now 
proach  of  afforded  the  only  hope  of  arresting  the  rapidity  and 
fl^tT*M«m.  ease  of  his  conquests.  What  steps  had  been  taken  by 
non  iB  iiMde  the  Persian  officers  since  the  defeat  at  the  Granikus, 
in-chief  of  we  do  not  hear.  Many  of  them  had  fled,  along  witli 
^J®*^"  Memnon,  to  Miletus  ;  *  and  they  were  probably  dis- 
posed, under  the  present  desperate  circumstances,  to 
accept  the  command  of  Memnon  as  their  only  hope  of  safety, 
though  they  had  despised  his  counsel  on  the  day  of  the  battle. 

1  ArriAn.  i.  17. 10-13.  »  Arrian,  1 18, 10-18. 

2  Arrian,  i.  18,  6. 6.  *  Dioddr.  xrii.  22. 
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Whether  tiie  towns  in  Menmon's  principality  of  AtamenB  had 
attempted  any  lesistance  against  the  Macedonians,  we  do  not 
know.  His  interests,  however,  were  so  closely  identified  with 
those  of  Persia,  that  lie  had  sent  up  his  wife  and  children  as 
hostages,  to  induce  Darins  to  entrust  him  with  the  supreme 
conduct  of  the  war.  Orders  to  this  effect  were  presently  sent 
down  by  that  prince ;  ^  but  at  the  first  arrival  of  the  fleet,  it 
seems  not  to  have  been  under  the  command  of  Menmon,  who 
was,  however,  probably  on  board. 

It  Game  too  late  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Miletus.    Three  days 
bdbre  its  arrival,  Nikanor  the  Macedonian  admiral,  The  Maoe- 
with  his  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  ships,  had  t^m"^ 
occupied  the  island  of  Lad^  which  commanded  the  ^\^^^ 
harhonr  of  that  city.     Alexander  found  the  outer  aadkeepe* 
portion  of  MUgtus  evacuated,  and  took  it  without  jSsuSs. 
Ksistance.     He  was  making  preparations  to  besiege  ^JJ^***' 
the  inner  city,  and  had  already  transported  4000  naval  com- 
troops  across  to  the  island  of  Lad^  when  the  powerful  dSbate^Jrtth 
Persian  fleet  came  in  sight,  but  found  itself  excluded  Pannenio. 
from  Miletus,  and  obliged  to  take  moorings  under  the  neighbour- 
ing promontory  of  Mykal^     Unwilling  to  abandon  without  a 
hattle  the  command  of  the  sea,  Parmenio  advised  Alexander  to 
%ht  this  fleeti  offering  himself  to  share  the  hazard  aboard.    But 
Alexander  disapproved  the  proposition,  affirming  that  his  fleet 
was  inferior  not  less  in  skill  than  in  numbers ;  that  the  high 
training  of  the  Macedonians  would  tell  for  nothing  on  shipboard, 
and  that  a  naval  defeat  would  be  the  signal  for  insurrection  in 
Oroeoe.     Besides  debating  such  prudential  reasons,  Alexander 
and  Parmenio  also  diff^^  about  the  religious  promise  of  the 
^^ase.    On  the  sea-shore,  near  the  stem  of  the  Macedonian  ships, 
Parmenio  had  seen  an  eagle,  which  filled  him  with  confidence 
^t  the  ships  would  prove  victorious.    But  Alexander  contended 
^  this  interpretation  was  incorrect    Though  the  eagle  doubt- 
less promised  to  him  victory,  yet  it  had  been  seen  on  land,  and 
therefore  his  victories  would  be  on  land  :  hence  the  result  signi- 
M  was,  that  he  would  overcome  the  Persian  fleet  by  means  of 
land  operations.*    This  part  of  the  debate,  between  two  practical 
military  men  of  ability,  is  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  whole  ; 
1  Dioddr.  xviL  28.  3  Artian,  L  18, 9—15 ;  L  20,  2. 
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illustrating  as  it  does  not  only  the  religious  susceptibilities  of  the 
age,  but  also  the  pliancy  of  the  interpretative  process,  lending 
itself  equally  well  to  inferences  totally  opposite.  The  diflference 
between  a  sagacious  and  a  dull-witted  prophet,  accommodating 
ambiguous  omens  to  useful  or  mischievous  conclusions,  was  one 
of  very  material  importance  in  the  ancient  world. 

Alexander  now  prepared  vigorously  to  assault  Miletus,  re- 
Alexander  pudiating  with  disdain  an  offer  brought  to  him  by  a 
^^^es  Milesian  citizen  named  Glaukippus — ^that  the  city 
Capture'  should  be  neutral,  and  open  to  him  as  well  as  to  the 
of  the  city.  Persians.  His  fleet,  under  Nikanor,  occupied  the 
harbour,  blocked  up  its  narrow  mouth  against  the  Persians,  and 
made  threatening  demonstrations  from  the  water's  edge ;  while 
he  himself  brought  up  his  battering-engines  against  the  walls, 
shook  or  overthrew  them  in  several  places,  and  Uien  stormed  the 
city.  The  Milesians,  with  the  Grecian  mercenary  garrison,  made 
a  brave  defence,  but  were  overpowered  by  the  impetuosity  of  the 
assault.  A  large  number  of  them  were  slain,  and  there  was  no 
way  of  escape  except  by  jumping  into  little  boats,  or  swimming 
off  upon  the  hollow  of  the  shield.  Even  of  these  fugitives,  most 
part  were  killed  by  the  seamen  of  the  Macedonian  triremes  ;  but 
a  division  of  300  Grecian  mercenaries  got  on  to  an  isolated  rock 
near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  there  prepared  to  sell  their 
lives  dearly.  Alexander,  as  soon  as  his  soldiers  were  thoroughly 
masters  of  the  city,  went  himself  on  shipboard  to  attack  the 
mercenaries  on  the  rock,  taking  with  him  ladders  in  order  to 
effect  a  landing  upon  it  But  when  he  saw  that  they  were 
resolved  on  a  desperate  defence,  he  preferred  admitting  them  to 
terms  of  capitulation,  and  received  them  into  his  own  service.^ 
To  the  surviving  Milesian  citizens  he  granted  the  condition  of  a 
free  city,  while  he  caused  all  the  remaining  prisoners  to  be  sold 
as  slaves. 

The  powerful  Persian  fleet,  from  the  neighbouring  promontory 
The  Persian  of  Mykale,  was  compelled  to  witness,  without  being 
toHiSk^  able  to  prevent,  the  capture  of  Miletus,  and  was 
naMUfl.  presently  withdrawn  to  Halikarnassus.    At  the  same 

Alexander 

disbands  his  time,  Alexander  came  to  the  resolution  of  disbanding 
own  fleet      jjjg  ^y^  f^^^^^  which,  while  costing  more  than  he 

1  Arrian,  L  19 ;  Dioddr.  xviL  22. 
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could  tVieu  afford,  yn^  nevertheless  unfit  to  cope  with  the  enemy 
in  open  sea.    "He  calciiLated  that,  by  concentrating  all  his  efforts 
onWd  operatloiiB,  especially  against  the  cities  on  the  coast,  he 
4odd  eidude  the  Persian  fleet  from  all  effective  hold  on  Asia 
MinoT,  and  ensure  that  country  to  himself.    He  therefore  paid 
cS  aSl  t\ie  ships,  retaining  only  a  moderate  squadron  for  the  pur- 
poBCB  of  transport.^ 
More  this  time,  probably,  the  whole  Asiatic  coast  northward  of 
MA^tafi— including  the  Ionic  and  ^Eolic  cities  and  Mirohof 
the  prindpality   of    Memnon— had  either  accepted  ^Hi^ar. 
wiUingly  ^e  dominion  of  Alexander,  or  had  been  ^^|"^ 
reduced  by  his  detachments.     Accordingly,  he  now  oTEarka, 
directed  his  march   southward  of  Miletus,  towards  ^^  ^"^ 
Karia,  and  especially  towards  Halikamassus,  the  principal  city 
of  that  territory.     On  entering  Earia,  he  was  met  by  Ada,  a 
member  of  the  Karian  princely  fiEunily,  who  tendered  to  him  her 
town  of  Alinda  and  her  other  possessions,  adopting  him  as  her 
son,  and  entreating  his  protection.     Not  many  years  earlier, 
under   Mausdlus    and  Artemisia,  the  powerful  princes  of  this 
&mily  had  been  formidable  to  all  the  Grecian  islands.      It  was 
the  custom  of  Karia  that  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  reigning 
£Bunily  intermarried  with  each  other :    Mausdlus  and  his  wife 
Artemisia  were  succeeded  by  Idrieus  and  his  wife  Ada,  all  four 
being  brothers  and  sisters,  sons  and  daughters  of  Hekatomnus. 
On   the  death  of  Idrieus,  his  widow  Ada  was  expelled  from 
Halikamassus  and  other  parts  of  Earia  by  her  surviving  brother 
Pizodarus  ;  though  she  still  retained  some  strong  towns,  which 
proiFed    a  welcome  addition  to  the   conquests  of   Alexander. 
Pixodarus,   on  the  contrary,  who  had  given  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to    a  leading   Persian  named  Orontobat^   warmly 
espoused  the  Persian  cause,  and  made  Hahkamassus  a  capital 
point  of  resistance  against  the  invader.^ 

But  it  was  not  by  him  alone  that  this  city  was  defended.     The 
Persian    fleet   had  repaired   thither  from  MilStus ;   Memnon, 

1  Arrian.  L  20, 1—4;  Diod.  xTii.22.  At  be  captured  by  the  Peraiaii  fleet 

the  same  time,  the  statement  of  I>iod6-  We  shall  see  that  Alexander  reor- 

na  can  hardly  be  correct  (xtIL  24X  that  sanized  his  entire  fleet  during  the  ensu- 

Alexander  sent  his  battering-engines  ingyear. 

from  Jfildtus  to  Halikamassus  by  sea.  ^  Arrian,  L  28,  U,  12 ;  Dioddr.  xviL 

Una  ironid  only  have  exposed  them  to  24 ;  Strabo,  xIt.  p.  667. 
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now  invested  by  Darius  with  supreme  command  on  the  Asiatic 
strong  gar-  ^^^  ^'^^  ^®  iEgean,  was  there  in  person.  There 
riacm,  and  ^as  not  only  Orontobat&  with  many  other  Asiatics, 
^nSve  but  also  a  large  garrison  of  mercenary  Greeks,  coxn- 

Stl^tt^  manded  by  Ephialt^  a  brave  Athenian  exile.  The 
»"«»•  city,  strong  both  by  nature  and  by  art,  with  a  sur- 

rounding ditch  forty-five  feet  broad  and  twenty-two  feet  deep,^  had 
been  still  further  strengthened  under  the  prolonged  superintend- 
ence of  Memnon;*  lastly,  there  were  two  citadels,  a  fortified 
harbour  with  its  entrance  fronting  the  south,  abundant  magazines 
of  arms,  and  good  provision  of  defensive  engines.  The  siege  of 
Halikamassns  was  the  most  arduous  enterprise  which  Alexander 
had  yet  undertaken.  Instead  of  attacking  it  by  land  and  sea  at 
once,  as  at  Miletus,  he  could  make  his  approaches  only  from  the 
land,  while  the  defenders  were  powerfully  aided  firom  seaward  by 
the  Persian  ships  with  their  numerous  crews. 
His  first  efforts,  directed  against  the  gate  on  the  north  or  north- 
east of  the  city,  which  led  towards  Mylasa,  were 
H^kM-  interrupted  by  frequent  sallies  Mid  discharges  from 
uaasus.  the  engines  on  the  walls.     After  a  few  days  thus 

thegairi-  spent  without  much  avail  he  passed  with  a  large 
E^ji^^*^  section  of  his  army  to  the  western  side  of  the  town, 
h«  Athe-  towards  the  outlying  portion  of  the  projecting  tongue 
of  land  on  which  Halikarnassus  and  M3mdus  (the 
latter  farther  westward)  were  situated.  While  making  demon- 
strations on  this  side  of  Halikarnassus  he  at  the  same  time 
attempted  a  night  attack  on  Mjnidus,  but  was  obliged  to  retire 
after  some  hours  of  fruitless  effort  He  then  confined  himself  to 
the  siege  of  Halikarnassus.  His  soldiers,  protected  from  missiles 
by  movable  penthouses  (called  Tortoises),  gradually  filled  up 
the  wide  and  deep  ditch  round  the  town  so  as  to  open  a  level 
road  for  his  engines  (rolling  towers  of  wood)  to  come  up  close  to 
the  walls.  The  engines  being  brought  up  close,  the  work  of 
demolition  was  successfully  prosecuted ;  notwithstanding  vigo- 
rous sallies  from  the  garrison,  repulsed,  though  not  without 
loss  and  difficulty,  by  the  Macedonians.  Presently  the  shock  of 
the  battering-engines  had  overthrown  two  towers  of  the  city- wall, 

1  Arrian,  L  20,  18.  M^/xi/«dv  tc  avrht  xofMV  ix  iroXXov  irop- 

2  Arrian,  i.  20,   5.     ^/utiravra  ravra    co-iccv^ci,  &e. 
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together  with  two  intermediate  breadths  of  wall,  and  a  third 
towei  was  hegiiming  to  totter.      The  besieged  were  employed  in 
meeting  an  inner  wall  of  brick  to  cover  the  open  space  and  a 
wooden  tower  of  the  great  height  of  150  feet  for  the  purpose  of 
easting  projectiles .^    It  appears  that  Alexander  waited  for  Uie  full 
demohtion  of  the  third  tower  before  he  thought  the  breach  wide 
enough  to  be  stormed  ;    but  an  assault  was  prematurely  brought 
on  by  two  adventurous  soldiers  from  the  division  of  Perdikkas.^ 
These  men,  elate  with  wine,  rushed  up  single-handed  to  attack 
the  Mylasean  gate  and  slew  the  foremost  of  the  defenders  who 
came  out  to  opx>ose  them,  until  at  length,  reinforcements  arriving 
successively  on  both  sides,  a  general  combat  took  place  a  short 
distance   from  the  walL    In  the  end  the  Macedonians  were 
victorious,  and  drove  the  besieged  back  into  the  city.    Such  was 
the  confusion  that  the  city  might  then  have  been  assaulted  and 
taken  had  measures  been  prepared  for  it  beforehand.     The  third 
tower  was  speedily  overthrown ;    nevertheless,  before  this  could 
be  accomplished,  the  besieged  had  already  completed  their  half* 
moon  within,  against  which  accordingly,  on   the   next   day, 
Alexander   pushed   forward   his   engines.      In  this  advanced 
.     position,  however,  being  as  it  were  within  the  circle  of  the  city- 
wall,  the  Macedonians  were  exposed  to  discharges  not  only  from 
engines  in  their  front,  but  also  from  the  towers  yet  standing  on 
each  side  of  them.      Moreover,  at  night  a  fresh  sally  was  made 
with  so  much  impetuosity  that  some  of  the  covering  wicker-work 
of  the  engines,  and  even  the  main  woodwork  of  one  of  them, 
was  burnt.      It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Phildtas  and 
Hellanikus,  the  officers  on  guard,  preserved  the  remainder  ;  nor 
were  the  besieged  finally  driven  in  until  Alexander  himself 
appeared  with  reinforcements.*     Though  his  troops  had  been 
victors  in  these  successive  combats,  yet  he  could  not  carry  off  his 
dead,  who  lay  close  to  the  walls,  without  soliciting  a  truce  for 
burial     Such  request  usually  counted  as  a  confession  of  defeat : 
nevertheless  Alexander  solicited  the  truce,  which  was  granted  by 
Memnon  in  spite  of  the  contrary  opinion  of  Ephialtes.^ 

1  Compare  Arrian,  L  21,  7,  8 ;  Dio«  dikkas,  though  Diod6ras  says  that  it 

d6r.  xrii.  25,  26.  oocarred  at  night,  which  cannot  well 

3  Both  Arrian  (1   21.  5)  and  Dio-  betrae. 

(iAnis  (xrii    26)    mention    this   pro-  >  Arrian,  i.  21,  7—12. 

ceedii^  of  the  two  soldiers  of  Per.  « Dioddr.  xvii.  25. 
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After  a  few  days  of  interval  for  burying  his  dead  and  repairing 

the  engines,  Alexander  recommenced  attack  upon  the 

sally  of         half-moon  under  his  own  personal  superintendence. 

a^toS  rae^    Among  the  leaders  within,  a  conviction  gained  ground 

re"^ed— *  *^**  *^®  P^**^  ^'^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  °^**  Ephialt^ 
he  himself  especially  resolved  not  to  survive  the  capture,  and 
^  *^*^  seeing  that  the  only  chance  of  preservation  consisted 
in  destroying  the  besieging  engines,  obtained  permission  from 
Memnon  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  last  desperate  sally.^ 
He  took  immediately  near  him  2000  chosen  troops,  half  to 
encounter  the  enemy,  half  with  torches  to  burn  the  engines.  At 
daybreak,  all  the  gates  being  suddenly  and  simultaneously  thrown 
open,  sallying  parties  rushed  out  from  each  against  the  besiegers  ; 
the  engines  from  within  supporting  them  by  multiplied  dis- 
charges of  missiles.  Ephialt§s  with  his  division  marching  straight 
against  the  Macedonians  on  guard  at  the  main  point  of  attack, 
assailed  them  impetuously,  while  his  torchbearers  tried  to  set  the 
engines  on  fire.  Himself  distinguished  no  less  for  personal 
strength  than  for  valour,  he  occupied  the  front  rank,  and  was  so 
well  seconded  by  the  courage  and  good  array  of  his  soldiers, 
charging  in  deep  column,  that  for  a  time  he  gained  advantage. 
Some  of  the  engines  were  successfully  fired,  and  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Macedonian  troops,  consisting  of  young  troops,  gave 
way  and  fled.  They  were  rallied  partly  by  the  efforts  of 
Alexander,  but  still  more  by  the  older  Macedonian  soldiers, 
companions  in  all  Philip's  campaigns;  who,  standing  exempt 
from  night-watches,  were  encamped  more  in  the  rear.  These 
veterans,  among  whom  one  Atharrias  was  the  most  conspicuous, 

1  The  last  desperate  straggle  of  the  The  fact  here  mentioned  by  Diodd- 
besieged  is  what  stands  described  in  rus,  that  Ephialt^  drove  back  the 
i.  28  of  Arrian,  and  in  xviL  26,  27,  of  voung  Macedonian  guard,  and  that  the 
Dioddros ;  though  the  two  descriptions  battle  was  restored  onlv  by  the  extra- 
are  very  different.  Arrian  does  not  ordinary  efforts  of  the  old  guard,  is  one 
name  Ephialtte  at  Halikamassus.  He  of  much  interest,  which  I  see  no  reason 
follows  the  Macedonian  authors.  Pto-  for  mistrusting,  though  Arrian  says 
lemy  and  Aristobulus,  who  probably  nothing  about  it  Curtius  (v.  2 ;  viii.  1) 
dwelt  onlv  on  Memnon  and  the  Per-  makes  allusion  to  it  on  a  subsequent 
sians  as  their  real  enemies,  treating  occasion,  naming  Atharrias ;  the  part 


the  Greeks  in  general  as  a  portion  d!  of  his  work  in  which  it  ought  to  have 

the  hostile  force.    On  the  other  hand,  been  narrated  is  lost.    On  this,  as  on 

Dioddrus  and  Curtius  appear  to  have  other  occasions,  Arrian  slurs  over  the 

followed,  in  great  part.  Grecian  authors,  partial    reverses,    obstructions,    and 

in  whose  view  bmment  Athenian  exiles,  losses  of  Alexander's  career.    His  an- 

likeEphialt6sandChariddmnB,coBnted  thorities    probably    did    so    before 

for  much  more.  him. 
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upbraiding  the  cowardice  of  their  comradesy^  cast  themselves  into 
their  accnstomed  phalanx-array,  and  thus  both  withstood  and 
repulsed  the  charge  of  the  victorious  enemy.     Ephialtes,  fore- 
most among  the  combatants,  was  slain,  the  rest  were  driven  back 
to  the  city,  and   the  burning  engines  were  saved  with  some 
damage.    Daring  this  same  time,  an  obstinate  conflict  had  also 
taken  place  at  the  gate  called  Tripylon,  where  the  besieged  had 
made  another  sally,  over  a  narrow  bridge  thrown  across  the  ditch. 
Here  the  Macedonians  were  under  the  command  of  Ptolemy  (not 
the  son  of  Lagus),  one  of  the  king's  body-guards.    He,  with  two 
or  three  other  conspicuous  officers,  perished  in  the  severe  struggle 
which  ensued,  but  the  sallying  party  were  at  length  repulsed  and 
driven  into  the  city.^    The  loss  of  the  besieged  was  severe  in 
trying  to  get  again  within  the  walls  under  vigorous  pursuit  from 
the  Iklacedonians. 

By  this  last  unsuccessful  effort,  the  defensive  force  of  Halikar- 
nassos  was  broken.    Memnon  and  Orontobat^  satis-  Memnon  is 
fied  that  no  longer  defence  of  the  town  was  prac-  JSiSion 
licable,  took   advantage  of  the  night  to  set  fire  to  Haiikw. 
their  wooden  projectile  engines  and  towers,  as  well  as  SiSidnw' 
to  their  magazines  of  arms,  with  the  houses  near  the  by^gST**^ 
exterior  wall,  while  they  carried  away  the  troops,  wtS^ 
stores,  and  inhabitants,  partly  to  the  citadel  called   c^eL^ 
Sjtlmftlng^  partly  to  the   neighbouring   islet  called  OTSre^BWi. 
Arkonnesus,  partly  to  the  island  of  K6s.'    Though  kamMsui. 
thus  evacuating  the  town,  however,  they  still  kept  good  garrisons, 
well  provisioned,  in  the  two  citadels  belonging  to  it.    The  con- 
flagration, stimulated  by  ei  strong  wind,  spread  widely.    It  was 
only  extinguished  by  the  orders  of  Alexander  when  he  entered 
the  town,  and  put  to  death  all  those  whom  he  found  with  fire- 
brands.    He  directed  that  the  Halikamassians  found  in  the 
houses  should  be  spared,  but  that  the  city  itself  should  be 
demolished.    He  assigned  the  whole  of  Earia  to  Ada  as  a  princi- 
pahfy,  doubtless  under  condition  of  tribute.    As  the  citadels  still 

'  Dfoddr.    XVL    27  :    Ciuiilis,    t.    1  *  wyct8i<rav  r^r  ApawBpCay,  ovrol  3)  ovaw 

rifi,  2.     .     .      .      oi   yap  vpco^vroroi  ^poicr^crrfv    ical  jrvravwUravrtt,    vwiv- 

»»r  Mtuui6imr  '  StSi    uiv    tiJv    i)Auttay  nivav  tov«  ioKovvran  ^^  Vevutijierfvai. 
if»AMir;tm»*    tAi'  it»vivV«v,   irvworp^.         aA^i.22,^ 

^  ^vyoiiaxoviT*,      v««Wpo«     miepii^t    xvii.  27. 
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occupied  by  the  enemy  were  strong  enough  to  require  a  long 
siege,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  remain  in  person  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  them  ;  but  surrounding  them  with  a  wall  of 
blockade,  he  left  Ptolemy  and  3000  men  to  guard  it.^ 

Having  concluded  the  siege  of  Halikamassus,  Alexander  sent 
B.C.  834—  ^^^  ^  artillery  to  Tralles,  ordering  Farmenioy  with 
383.  Winter.  ^  large  portion  of  the  cavalry,  the  allied  in&ntry» 
and  the  baggage  waggons,  to  Sardis. 

The  ensuing  winter  months  he  employed  in  the  conquest  of 
ac.884—  I^ykia,  Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia.  All  this  southern 
383.  Winter,  coast  of  Asia  Minor  is  mountainous ;  the  range  of 
Winter  Mount  Taurus  descending  nearly  to  the  sea,  so  as  to 
2Si^Sr**'  leave  little  or  no  intervening  breadth  of  plain.  In 
«io^***e  spite  of  great  strength  of  situation,  such  was  the 
coast  of  terror  of  Alexander's  arms,  that  all  the  Lykian  towns — 
Asia  Minor.  Hypama,  Telmissus,  Pinara,  Xanthus,  Patara,  and 
thirty  others— submitted  to  him  without  a  blow.'  One  alone 
among  them,  called  Marmareis,  resisted  to  desperation.^  On 
reaching  the  territory  called  Milyas,  the  Phrygian  frontier  of 
Lykia,  Alexander  received  the  surrender  of  the  Qreek  maritime 
city,  Phaselis.  He  assisted  the  Phaselites  in  destroying  a  moun- 
tain fort  erected  and  garrisoned  against  them  by  the  neighbouring 
Pisidian  mountaineers,  and  paid  a  public  compliment  to  the 
sepulchre  of  their  deceased  townsman,  the  rhetorician  Theo- 
dekt^* 

After  this  brief  halt  at  PhasSlis,  Alexander  directed  his  course 
to  Perg^,  in  Pamphylia.  The  ordinary  mountain  road,  by  which 
he  sent  most  of  his  army,  was  so  difficult  as  to  require  some 
levelling  by  Thracian  light  troops  sent  in  advance  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  the  king  himself,  with  a  select  detachment,  took  a 
road  more  difficult  still,  called  Klimax,  under  the  mountains  by 
the  brink  of  the  sea.  When  the  wind  blew  from  the  south,  this 
road  was  covered  by  such  a  depth  of  water  as  to  be  impracticable ; 
for  some  time  before  he  reached  the  spot,  the  wind  had  blown 
strong  from  the  south,  but  as  he  came  near,  the  special  provi- 
dence of  the  gods  (so  he  and  his  friends  conceived  it)  brought  on 

1  Arrian,  L  28,  11 ;  DiodAr.  xriL  7 ;        >  I>iod6r.  xvii.  28. 
Strabo,  xIt.  p.  667.  «  Arrian,  L  24,  11 ;  Plntaich,  Alex- 

SArrian,i:24,0-9.  and.  17. 
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a  change  to  the  north,  so  that  the  sea  receded  and  left  an  avail- 
able passage,  thougli   Ills   soldiers  had  the  water  up  to  their 
wsdsts.^     From  Perge  lie  marched  on  to  Side,  receiving  on  his 
way  envoys  frona  A8X>eiidiis,  who  offered  to  surrender  their  city, 
but  deprecated   the  entrance  of  a  garrison,  which  they  were 
allowed  to  huy  off  by  promising  fifty  talents  in  money,  together 
with  the  horses  which  they  were  bringing  up  as  tribute  for  the 
Persian  king.      Having  left  a  garrison  at  Side,  he  advanced 
onward  to  a  strong  place  called  Syllium,  defended  by  brave 
natives  with  a  body  of  mercenaries  to  aid  them.    These  men  held 
out,  and  even  repulsed  a  first  assault,  which  Alexander  could  not 
stay  to  rei)eat,  being  apprised  that  the  Aspendians  had  refused 
to  execute  the  conditions  imposed,  and  had  put  their  city  in  a 
state  of  defence.      Betuming  rapidly,  he  constrained  them  to 
submission,  and  then  marched  back  to  Perg^ ;  fix)m  whence  he 
directed  his  course  towards  the  greater  Phrygia,^  through  the 
difficult  mountains  and  almost  indomitable  population  of  Pisidia. 
After  remaining  in  the  Pisidian  mountains  long  enough  to 
reduce  several  towns  or  strong  posts,  Alexander  pro*  Alexander 
ceeded  northward  into  Phrygia,  passing  by  the  salt   ^JJ^JJ^^r 
lake  called  Askanius  to  the  steep  and  impregnable  campaign 
fortress  of  Kelsenee,  garrisoned  by  1000  Earians  and  capture  M** 
100  mercenary  Greeks.    These  men,  having  no  hope  Ketonw. 
of  relief  from  the  Persians,  offered  to  deUver  up  the  fortress, 
unless  such  relief  should  arise  before  the  sixtieth  day.'    Alexander 
accepted  the  propositions,  remained  ten  days  at  Kelsense,  and  left 
there  Antigonus    (afterwards  the     most  powerful    among  his 
successors)  as   satrap   of  Phrygia,  with   1500  men.     He  then 
marched  northward  to  Gordium  on  the  river  Sangarius,  where 
Parmenio  was  directed   to  meet  him,  and  where  his  winter- 
campaign  was  concluded.* 

1  Anian,  L  26  4.     ovk  avtv  rov  0eiov,  not  boast  so  mnch  of  this  special  favour 

•r  avTot  Tt  Kol  ol  olu/^*  avrhv  i$riywvTo,  from  the  gods  as  some  of  his  pane- 

Ac   Steibo.  xiv.  p.  e66  ;  Curtius,  y.  8,  gyristsboasted  f or  him. 
H  '  Arrian,  i  27, 1—8. 

Hotareh's  words  (Alexand.  17)  must        s  Curtius,  iii.1,  8. 
be  takOTto  mean  that  Alexander  did        *  Arrian,  i  29. 1-6. 
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APPENDIX. 

ON  THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  MACEDONIAN  SAEISSA  OE  PIKR. 

The  statements  here  given  about  the  length  of  the  sarissa  carried  by 
the  phalangite  are  taken  from  Polybios,  whose  description  is  on  all 
points  both  clear  and  consistent  with  itself.  '*  The  sarissa  (he  says)  is 
sixteen  cubits  long,  according  to  the  original  theory,  and  fourteen 
cubits,  as  adapted  to  actual  practice  " — t6  be  t&p  a-apta-a-av  fiiyeSos 
cWt,  Kar^,  fi€v  TTiv  ef  apxrjs  UTrcJ^eo-iy,  eKKolbeKa  7n;x«»'»  Kara  be  rrjp 
dpfioyriv  n^v  irphs  ttjv  oKrjOeiaVf  beKarea-a-dpcap,  tovtcdp  be  rovs 
ria-a-apas  affiaipei  rh  ficra^xf  tclIv  x^P^^  bidarrjfia,  koi  r6  Karofriv 
<rT}K(ofia  TTJs  TrpopdKrjs  (xviii.  12). 

The  difference  here  indicated  by  Polybius  between  the  length  in 
theory  and  that  in  practice  may  probably  be  understood  to  mean, 
that  the  phalangites,  when  in  exercise,  used  pikes  of  the  greater  length  ; 
when  on  service,  of  the  smaller:  just  as  the  Roman  soldiers  were 
trained  in  their  exercises  to  use  arms  heavier  than  they  employed 
against  an  enemy. 

Of  the  later  Tactic  writers,  Leo  (Tact  vi.  89)  and  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus  repeat  the  double  measurement  of  the  sarissa  as  given 
by  Polybius.  Arrian  (Tact.  c.  12)  and  Polysenus  (ii.  29,  2)  state  its 
length  at  sixteen  cubits ;  iElean  (Tact.  c.  14)  gives  fourteen  cubits. 
All  these  authors  follow  either  Polybius  or  some  other  authority 
concurrent  with  him.  None  of  them  contradict  him,  though  none  state 
the  case  so  clearly  as  he  does. 

Messrs.  Riistow  and  Kochly  (Gesch.  des  Griech.  Kriegswesens,  p.  238), 
authors  of  the  best  work  that  I  know  respecting  ancient  military  matters, 
reject  the  authority  of  Polybius  as  it  here  stands.  They  maintain  that 
the  passage  must  be  corrupt,  and  that  Polybius  must  have  meant  to 
say  that  the  sarissa  was  sixteen  feet  in  length— not  sixteen  ciibiis. 
I  cannot  subscribe  to  their  opinion,  nor  do  I  think  that  their  criticism 
on  Polybius  is  a  just  one. 

First,  they  reason  as  if  Polybius  had  said  that  the  sarissa  of  actual 
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service  ^as  sixteen  ciibits  long.    Computing  the  weight  of  such  a  weapon 

from  tlie  tViickness  reqiiired  in  the  shaft,  they  pronounce  that  it  would 

\je  unmanageable.       But    Polybius  gives  the  actual  length  as  only 

fmarUm  cubits :  a  very  material  difference.     If  we  accept  the  hypothesis 

of  tbeae  amtlioTa — that  corruption  of  the  text  has  made  us  read  cubits 

irtiere  we  ought  to  have  read  feel — it  will  follow  that  the  length  of 

the  Buissa,  as  given  by  Polybius,  would  be  fourteen  feet,  not  sixteen 

jttL    "Sow  this  length  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  various  passages  in 

irbich  its  pTodi^ous  length  is  set  forth. 

Next,  they  impute  to  Polybius  a  contradiction  in  saying  that  the 
Boman  soldier  occupied  a  space  of  three  feet,  equal  to  that  occupied 
by  a  Macedonian  soldier,  and  yet  that  in  the  fight  he  had  two  Mace- 
donian soldiers  and  ten  pikes  opposed  to  him  (xviiL  13).  But  there 
is  here  no  contradiction  at  all ;  for  Polybius  expressly  says  that  the 
Boman,  though  occupying  three  feet  when  the  legion  was  drawn  up 
in  order,  required  when  fighting  an  expansion  of  the  ranks  and  an 
increased  interval  to  the  extent  of  three  feet  behind  him  and  on  each 
side  of  him  (xaXoo-fia  kcu  diaaraatif  aKkrjXtap  f xctv  dc^cret  roifs  Svdpas 
Ikaxwrov  rpeU  irodas  kot  iTrurrarrfv  Koi  irapaaranjv)  in  order  to 
allow  full  play  for  his  sword  and  shield.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  true 
that  each  Boman  soldier,  when  actually  marching  up  to  attack  the 
phalanx  occupied  as  much  ground  as  two  phalangites,  and  had  ten 
pikes  to  deal  with. 

Further,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Polybius,  in  speaking  of 
cubits,  really  meant  feet,  because  (cap.  12)  he  speaks  of  three  feet  as 
the  interval  betioeen  each  rank  in  the  file,  and  these  three  feet  are 
clearly  made  equal  to  tioo  cubits.  His  computation  will  not  come  right, 
if  in  place  of  cubits  you  substitute  feet. 

We  must  therefore  take  the  assertion  of  Polybius  as  we  find  it,  that 
the  pike  of  the  phalangite  was  fourteen  cubits  or  twenty-one  feet  in 
length.  Kow  Polybius  had  every  means  of  being  well  informed  on  such 
a  point.  He  was  above  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  last  war 
of  the  Romans  against  the  Macedonian  king  Perseus,  in  which  war  he 
himself  served.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Scipio,  the  son  of 
Paulus  JBmilius,  who  gained  the  battle  of  Pydna.  Lastly,  he  had  paid 
great  attention  to  tactics,  and  had  even  written  an  express  work  on 
the  subject 

It  might  indeed  be  imagined  that  the  statement  of  Polybius,  though 

true  as  to  his  own  time,  was  not  true  as  to  the  time  of  Philip  and 

Alexander.     But  there  is  nothing  to  countenance  such  a  suspicion — 

which  moreover  is  expressly  disclaimed  by  Riistow  and  Edchly. 

iXnzbtless  twenty-one  feet  is  a  prod^ous  length,  unmanageable 
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except  by  men  properly  trained,  and  inconvenient  for  all  evolations. 
But  these  are  just  the  terms  under  which  the  pike  of  the  phalangite 
is  always  spoken  of.  So  Livy,  xxxi  39  :  **£rant  pleraque  silvestria 
circa,  incommoda  phalangi  maxim^  Macedonum ;  quse,  nisi  ubi  prcBlon- 
gia  hastia  Telut  yallum  ante  clypeos  objecit  (quod  ut  fiat,  libero  campo 
opus  est)  nuUius  admodum  usus  est".  Compare  also  Livy,  xliv. 
40,  41,  where,  among  other  intimations  of  the  immense  length  of  the 
pike,  we  find :  "  Si  carptim  aggrediendo,  circumagere  immobilem  longU 
tudine  et  gravitate  hastam  cogas,  confusft  strue  implicatur  " ;  also  xzxiii. 
8,9. 

Xenophdu  tells  us  that  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in  their  retreat 
had  to  fight  their  way  across  the  territory  of  the  Chalybes,  who  carried 
a  pike  fifteen  cubits  long,  together  with  a  short  sword :  he  does  not 
mention  a  shield,  but  they  wore  greaves  and  helmets  (Anab.  iv.  7,  16). 
This  is  a  length  greater  than  what  Polybius  ascribes  to  the  pike  of 
the  Macedonian  phalangite.  The  Mosynoeki  defended  their  citadel 
**  with  pikes  so  long  and  thick  that  a  man  could  hardly  carry  them  '* 
(Anabas.  v.  4,  25).  In  the  Iliad,  when  the  Trojans  are  pressing  hard 
upon  the  Greek  ships,  and  seeking  to  set  them  on  fire,  Ajax  is  described 
as  planting  himself  upon  the  poop,  and  keeping  off  the  assailants  with 
a  thrusting  pike  of  twenty-two  cubits  or  thirty-three  feet  in  length 
(^varbv  vavytaxov  iv  frdXdfiffaip — Bvo>Kai€iKoa'i7rrjxv,  Iliad,  xv.  ,678). 
The  spear  of  Hektor  is  ten  cubits,  or  eleven  cubits,  in  length— intended 
to  be  hurled  (Iliad,  vi.  319 ;  viiL  494)--the  reading  is  not  settletl, 
whether  eyxos  ?x*  ^v^^iccnnjxv,  or  ^yx®^  ^X^  d€Kd7njxy> 

The  Swiss  infantry,  and  the  German  Landsknechte,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  were  in  many  respects  a  reproduction  of  the  Macedonian 
phalanx :  close  ranks,  deep  files,  long  pikes,  and  the  three  or  four  first 
ranks  composed  of  the  strongest  and  bravest  men  in  the  regiment — 
either  officers,  or  picked  soldiers  receiving  double  pay.  The  length 
and  impenetrable  array  of  their  pikes  enabled  them  to  resist  the  charge 
of  the  heavy  cavalry  or  men  at  arms :  they  were  irresistible  in  front, 
unless  an  enemy  could  find  means  to  break  in  among  the  pikes,  which 
was  sometimes,  though  rarely,  done.  Their  great  confidence  was  in  the 
length  of  the  pike — Macchiavelli  says  of  them  (Ritratti  dell'  Alemagna, 
Opere,  t.  iv.  p.  159 ;  and  Dell' Arte  della  Guerra, pp.  232—236):  "Dicono 
tenere  tale  ordine,  che  non  ^  possibile  entrare  tra  loro,  n^  accostarseli, 
quanto  ^  la  picca  lunga.  Sono  ottime  genti  in  campagna,  a  fax  gior- 
nata :  ma  per  espugnare  terre  non  vagliono,  e  poco  nel  difenderlo :  ed 
universalmente,  dove  non  possano  tenere  I'ordine  loro  della  milizia 
non  vagliano." 
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CHAPTEB  XCm. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  ASIATIC  CAMPAIGNS  OF  ALEXANDER 
—BATTLE  OF  ISSUS-^IEGE  OF  TYEE. 

It  was  a\x>Tit  February   or   March,  333  aa,  when  Alexander 
reached  Gordium  ;  -wliere  lie  appears  to  have  halted 
tor  some  time,  giving   to  the  troops  who  had  been  ^^ 
with   him   in    Pisidia    a    repose   doubtless   needfuL   ^2^6** 
VThiie  at  Gk»rdiuin,   hie   performed   the   memorable  OordUm 
exploit  familiarly  known  as  the  cutting  of  the  GJor- 
difinknot.   There  was  preserved  in  the  citadel  an  ancient  waggon 
oi  Tude  structure,  said  by  the  legend  to  have  once  belonged  to  the 
peasant  Gordius  and  his  son  Midas,  the  primitive  rustic  kings  of 
Phrygja,  designated  as  such  by  the  gods  and  chosen  by  the  people. 
The  cord  (composed  of  fibres  from  the  bark  of  the  cornel  tree) 
attaching  the  yoke  of  this  waggon  to  the  pole^  was  so  twisted  and 
entangled  as  to  form  a  knot  of  singular  complexity,  which  no  one 
had  ever  heen  able  to  untie.    An  oracle  had  pronounced  that  to 
the  person  who  should  untie  it  the  empire  of  Asia  was  destined. 
When  Alexander  went  up  to  see  this  ancient  relic,  the  surround- 
ing multitude,  Phrygian  as  well  as  Macedonian,  were  full  of 
expectation  that  the  conqueror  of  the  Granikus  and  of  Halikar- 
nassus  would  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  knot  and  acquire 
the  promised  empire.     But  Alexander,  on  inspecting  the  knot, 
was  as  much  perplexed  as  others  had  been  before  him,  until  at 
length,  in  a  fit  of 'impatience,  he  drew  his  sword  and  severed  the 
cord  in  two.     By  every  one  this  was  accepted  as  a  solution  of  the 
problem,  thus  making  good  his  title  to  the  empire  of  Asia,  a 
belief  which  the  gods  ratified  by  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning 
daring  the  ensuing  night^ 

lArHan,  it  8;  Cortiiis,  iii  2, 17 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  18 ;  Justin,  ad.  7. 
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At  Gordium,  Alexander  was  visited  by  envoys  from  Athens, 
He  refuses  entreating  the  liberation  of  the  Athenian  prisoners 
tf*  ^^^'  '  ^^®^  ^*  *^®  Granikus,  who  were  now  at  work  chained. 
Athenian  in  the  Macedonian  mines.  But  he  refused  this  prayer 
prisoners.  xmtil  a  more  convenient  season.  Aware  that  the 
Greeks  were  held  attached  to  him  only  by  their  fears,  and  that, 
if  opportunity  occurred,  a  large  fraction  of  them  would  take  part 
with  the  Persians,  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  relax  his  hold 
upon  their  conduct.^ 

Such  opportunity  seemed  now  not  unlikely  to  occur.    Memnon, 

RC.  383.        excluded  from  efficacious  action  on  the  continent  since 

p^^     .    the  loss  of  Halikamassus,  was  employed  among  the 

Memnon        islands  of  the  JEgean  (during  the  first  half  of  333 

Pereiim         B.C.),  with  the  purpose  of  carrying  war  into  Greece  and 

fleet— they     Macedonia.    Invested  with  the  most  ample  command, 

flCQUire  , 

Chios  and  a    he  had  a  large  Phoenician  fleet  and  a  considerable 

o?Les^o^  ^ody  of  Grecian  mercenaries,  together  with  his  nephew 

*j^ey  be-  Phamabazus  and  the  Persian  Autophradat^s.    Having 

I6n6.  Death  acquired  the  important  island  of  Chios,  through  the 

Capturedr"  co-operation  of  a  part  of  its  inhabitants,  he  next  landed 


Mityitod.  on  Lesbos,  where  four  out  of  the  five  cities,  either  from 
fear  or  preference,  declared  in  his  favour,  while  Mitylen^,  the 
greatest  of  the  five,  already  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison, 
stood  out  against  him.  Memnon  accordingly  disembarked  his 
troops  and  commenced  the  blockade  of  the  city  both  by  sea  and 
land,  surrounding  it  with  a  double  palisade  wall  from  sea  to  sea. 
In  the  midst  of  this  operation  he  died  of  sickness,  but  his  nephew 
Phamabazus,  to  whom  he  had  consigned  the  command  provi- 
sionally, until  the  pleasure  of  Darius  could  be  known,  prosecuted 
his  measures  vigorously,  and  brought  the  city  to  a  capitulation. 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  garrison  introduced  by  Alexander 
should  be  dismissed  ;  that  the  column  recording  alliance  with 
him  should  be  demolished  ;  that  the  Mityleneans  should  become 
allies  of  Darius,  upon  the  terms  of  the  old  convention  called  by 
the  name  of  Antalkidas ;  and  that  the  citizens  in  banishment 
should  be  recalled,  with  restitution  of  half  their  property.  But 
Phamabazus,  as  soon  as  admitted,  violated  the  capitulation  at 
once.  He  not  only  extorted  contributions,  but  introduced  a 
lArrian,i.29,8. 
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g^ffriaon  \mder  LykomM^  and  established  a  retomed  exile 
named  Diogen^  as  despot.^  Such  breach  of  Mth  was  ill- 
calculated  to  assist  the  farther  extension  of  Persian  influence 
in  Greece. 

Had  the  Persian  fleet   been  equally  active  a  year  earlier, 
Alexander's  army  conld  never  have  landed  in  Asia.  ^^.^ 
Nevertheless,  the  acquisitions  of  Chios  and  Lesbos,  exdSlln 
late  as  they  were  in  coming,  were  highly  important  tlte^nian 
as  promisii^  future  progress.    Several  of  the  Cyclades  J^^^* 
islands  sent  to  tender  their  adhesion  to  the  Persian  the. death  of 
cause ;  the  fleet  was  expected  in  Euboea,  and  the  ^®™°**'** 
Spartans  began  to  count  upon  aid  for  an  anti-Macedonian  move- 
ment^   But  all  these  hopes  were  destroyed  by  the  unexpected 
decease  of  Memnon. 

It  was  not  merely  the  sux)erior  ability  of  Memnon,  but  also  his 
established  reputation  both  with  Greeks  and  Persians,   Memnon's 
which  rendered  his  death  a  ftital  blow  to  the  interests  death  an 
of  Darius.     The  Persians  had  with  them  other  Greek  mischief 
(^cers,  brave  and  able,  probably  some  not  unfit  to  *<*^*^""- 
execute  the  full  Memnonian  schemes.    But  none  of  them  had 
gone  through  the  same  experience  in  the  art  of  exercising  com- 
mand among  Orientals — none  of  them  had  acquired  the  confidence 
of  Darius  to  the  same  extent,  so  as  to  be  invested  with  the  real 
guidance  of  operations,  and  upheld   against  court  calumnies. 
Though  Alexander  had  now  become  master  of  Asia  Minor,  yet 
the  Persians  had  ample  means,  if  effectively  used,  of  defending 
all  that  yet  remained,  and  even  of  seriously  disturbing  him  at 
home.    But  with  Memnon  vanished  the  last  chance  of  employing 
these  means  with  wisdom  or  energy.    The  full  value  of  his  loss 
was  better  appreciated  by  the  intelligent  enemy  whom  he  opposed 
than  by  the  feeble  master  whom  he  served.    The  death  of  Mem- 
non, lessening  the  efficiency  of  the  Persians  at  sea,  allowed  full 
leisure  to  reorganize  the  Macedonian  fleet,'  and  to  employ  the 
midivided  land  force  for  further  inland  conquest* 

If  Alexander  was  a  gainer  in  respect  to  his  own  operations  by 
tie  death  of  this  eminent  Rhodian,  he  was  yet  more  a  gainer  by 

1  Afritui  ii  1   4 — 0-  ^^  excessisse  cognoverat  (Alexander) 

«  TUnHAr  xvlL.  29.  — satis  gnaras,  cuncta  in  expedite  fore, 

J  irriSn  «  2  6  :  Curtiua.  iii.  8,  19 ;  si  nihil  ab  eo  moveretur." 

SL  ^  &"  Jfon&nn*  enim  Memnonem  <  Dioddr.  xvL  81. 
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the  change  of  policy  which  that  event  induced  Darius  to  adopt. 
Change  in  "^^  Persian  king  resolved  to  renounce  the  defensive 
Darius'Bpian  schemes  of  Memnon,  and  to  take  the  offensive  asrainst 
this  eyent.  the  Macedonians  on  land.  His  troops,  already  sum- 
to^tototh?  nioned  from  the  various  parts  of  the  empire,  had  par- 
^e^^on  tially  arrived  and  were  still  coming  in.^  Their  num- 
immense  bers  became  greater  and  greater,  amounting  at  length, 
land  force.  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  multitudinous  host,  the  total  of  which 
is  given  by  some  as  600,000  men,  by  others  as  400,000  infantry 
and  100,000  cavalry.  The  spectacle  of  this  showy  and  imposing 
mass,  in  every  variety  of  arms,  costume,  and  language,  filled  the 
mind  of  Darius  with  confidence,  especially  as  there  were  among 
them  between  20,000  and  30,000  Grecian  mercenaries.  The 
Persian  courtiers,  themselves  elate  and  sanguine,  stimulated  and 
exaggerated  the  same  feeling  in  the  king  himself,  who  became 
confirmed  in  his  persuasion  that  his  enemies  could  never  resist 
him.  From  Sogdiana,  fiaktria,  and  India,  the  contingents  had 
not  yet  had  time  to  arrive,  but  most  of  those  between  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Caspian  sea  had  come  in,  Persians,  Medes,  Arme- 
nians, Derbikes,  Barkanians,  Hyrkanians,  Kardakes,  &c.,  all  of 
whom,  mustered  in  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  are  said  to  have 
been  counted,  like  the  troops  of  Xerxes  in  the  plain  of  Doriskos, 
by  paling  off  a  space  capable  of  containing  exactly  10,000  men, 
and  passing  all  the  soldiers  through  it  in  succession.*  Neither 
Darius  himself,  nor  any  of  those  around  him,  had  ever  before 
seen  so  overwhelming  a  manifestation  of  the  Persian  imperia\ 
force.  To  an  Oriental  eye,  incapable  of  appreciating  the  real 
conditions  of  military  preponderance,  accustomed  only  to  the 
gross  and  visible  computation  of  numbers  and  physical  strength, 
the  king  who  marched  forth  at  the  head  of  such  an  army  appew^ed 
like  a  god  on  earth,  certain  to  trample  down  all  before  ;  just  as 
most  Greeks  had  conceived  respecting  Xerxes,'  and  by  stronger 

iDiod6r.    xviL   SO,  81.      Diod6ru8  Herodotus  into  the  mouth  of  XerxAs  is 

represents  the  Persian  king  as  having  natural  and  instructive.    On  the  other 

hegun  to  issue  letters  of  convocation  for  hand,  the  superior  penetration  of  Gyrus 

the  troops  after  he  heard  the  death  of  the  younger  expresses  supreme  con- 

Memnon,  which  cannot  be  true.    The  tempt  for  the  military  inefficiencv  of 

letters  must  have  been  sent  out  before,  an  Asiatic  multitude— Xenoph6n,  Ana- 

2  Curtius,  iii.  2.  basis,  i.  7,  4.    Ck>mpare  the  blunt  Ian- 

s  Herodot  vii.  66,  and  the  colloquy  guage  of  the   Arcadian   Antiochus— 

between  Xerxfes  and  Demaratus,  vii.  Xen.  HeUen.  viL  1,  88,  and  Cyropsed. 

103,  104,  where  the  language  put  by  viiL  8,  20. 
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leaaon  Xerxes  respecting  himself,  a  century  and  a  Half  before 
liim.  Because  all  this  turned  out  a  ruinous  mistake,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  feeling,  given  in  Curtius  and  Dioddrus,  is  often  mis- 
tTusted  as  baseless  rhetoric  Yet  it  is  in  reality  the  self-suggested 
illusion  of  untaught  men,  as  opposed  to  trained  and  scientific 
jadgment 

But  though  such  was  the  persuasion  of  Orientals,  it  found  no 
response  in  the  bosom  of  an  intelligent  Athenian.  ^^ 
Among  the  Greeks  now  near  Darius  was  the  Athe-  and  sound 
nian  exile  Charid^mus ;  who,  having  incurred  the  of%ii£^ 
implacable  enmity  of  Alexander,  had  been  forced  to  i*™*^^  ^* 
quit  Athens  after  the  Macedonian  capture  of  Thebes,  detth  lyjr 
and  had  fled  together  with  Ephialt^  to  the  Persians.  ^^"*°^ 
Darius,  elate  with  the  apparent  omnipotence  of  his  army  under 
review,  and  hearing  but  one  voice  of  devoted  concurrence  from 
the  courtiers  around  him,  asked  the  opinion  of  Chariddmus,  in 
full  expectation  of  receiving  an  affirmative  reply.  So  completely 
were  the  hopes  of  Charid^mus  bound  up  with  the  success  of 
Darius,  that  he  would  not  suppress  his  convictions,  however  im- 
paktable,  at  a  moment  when  there  was  yet  a  possibility  that 
they  might  prove  useful.  He  replied  (with  the  same  frankness 
as  Demaratus  had  once  employed  towaids  Xerxes),  that  the  vast 
multitude  now  before  him  were  unfit  to  cope  with  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  the  invaders.  He  advised  Darius  to 
place  no  reliance  on  Asiatics,  but  to  employ  his  immense  treasures 
in  subsidizing  an  increased  army  of  Grecian  mercenaries.  He 
tendered  his  own  hearty  services  either  to  assist  or  to  command. 
To  Darius,  what  he  said  was  alike  surprising  and  offensive  ;  in 
the  Persian  courtiers,  it  provoked  intolerable  wrath.  Intoxi- 
cated as  they  all  were  with  the  spectacle  of  their  immense  muster, 
it  seemed  to  them  a  combination  of  insult  with  absurdity,  to 
pronounce  Asiatics  worthless  as  compared  with  Macedonians,  and 
to  teach  the  king  that  his  empire  could  be  defended  by  none  but 
Greeks.  They  denounced  CharidSmus  as  a  traitor  who  wished 
to  acquire  the  king's  confidence  in  order  to  betray  him  to 
Alexander.  Darius,  himself  stung  with  the  reply,  and  still 
farther  exasperated  by  the  clamours  of  his  courtiers,  seized  with 
bis  own  hands  the  girdle  of  Charidfimus,  and  consigned  him  to 
the  guards  for  execution.    "  You  will  discover  too  late  (exclaimed 
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the  Athenian)  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said.    My  avenger  will 
soon  be  upon  you."^ 
Filled  as  he  now  was  with  certain  anticipations  of  success  and 

glory,  Darius  resolved  to  assume  in  person  the  com- 
f^doned  ni^nd  of  his  army,  and  march  down  to  overwhelm 
Memnon's  Alexander,  From  this  moment  his  land-army  be- 
at the  time  came  the  really  important  and  aggressive  force,  with 
hii  tiwfbest  "^^^^^  ^®  himself  was  to  act  Herein  we  note  his 
defensive  distinct  abandonment  of  the  plans  of  Memnon — the 
executing  ^^  turning-point  of  his  future  fortune.  He  abandoned 
eff^^*^     them,  too,  at  the  precise  moment  when  they  might 

have  been  most  safely  and  completely  executed.  For 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  the  Granikus,  when  Memnon's  counsel 
was  originally  given,  the  defensive  part  of  it  was  not  easy  to  act 
upon,  since  the  Persians  had  no  very  strong  or  commanding 
position.  But  now,  in  the  spring  of  333  Ra,  they  had  a  line  of 
defence  as  good  as  they  could  possibly  desire — advantages,  indeed, 
scarcely  to  be  paralleled  elsewhere.  In  the  first  place,  there  was 
the  line  of  Mount  Taurus,  barring  the  entrance  of  Alexander  into 
Kilikia — a  line  of  defence  (as  will  presently  appear)  nearly  inex- 
pugnable. Next,  even  if  Alexander  had  succeeded  in  forcing 
this  line  and  mastering  KiUkia,  there  would  yet  remain  the 
narrow  road  between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea,  called  the 
Amanian  Gates,  and  the  Gates  of  KiUkia  and  Assyria,  and  after 
that  the  passes  over  Mount  Amanus  itself-— all  indispensable  for 
Alexander  to  pass  through,  and  capable  of  being  held,  with 
proper  precautions,  against  the  strongest  force  of  attack.  A 
better  opportunity  for  executing  the  defensive  part  of  Memnon's 
scheme  could  not  present  itself;  and  he  himself  must  doubt- 
less have  reckoned  that  such  advantages  would  not  be  thrown 
away. 
The  momentous  change  of  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  Persian 

king,  was  manifested  by  the  order  which  he  sent  to 
recalls  tlie  the  fleet  after  receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
mw-cenaries  ^6°i^^<^"«  Confirming  the  appointment  of  Phama- 
from  the       bazus  (made  provisionally  by  the  dying  Memnon)  as 

admiral,  he  at  the  same  time  despatched  Thymodes 
(son  of  Mentor  and  nephew  of  Memnon)  to  bring  away  from  the 
I  Curtius,  lit  2, 10-20 ;  Dlod6r.  xviL  80. 
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fleet  the  Qreciaa  mercenaries  who  served  aboard,  to  be  inoorpo- 
rated  wiih  the  main  Persian  army.^  Here  was  a  clear  proof  that 
tkemaiii  stress  of  ofTensive  operations  was  henceforward  to  be 
tnmsferred  from  the  sea  to  the  land. 

It  is  the  more  important  to  note  such  desertion  of  policy,  on 
the  part  of  Darius,  as  the   critical  turning-point  in 
the  Greco-Persian  drama — because  Arnan  and  the  Arrianon^ 
other  historians  leave  it  out  of  sight,  and  set  before  SjJ'"  * 
Ds  little  except  secondary  points  in  the  case.    Thus, 
for  example,  they  condemn  the  imprudence  of  Darius,  for  coming 
to  fight  Alexander  within  the  narrow  space  near  Issus,  instead  of 
waiting  for  him  on  the  spacious  plains  beyond  Mount  Amanus. 
Now,  unquestionably,  (granting  that  a  general  battle  was  inevit- 
alde,  this  step  augmented  the  chances  in  favour  of  the  Macedo- 
nians.   But  it  was  a  step  upon  which  no  material  consequences 
turned  ;  for  the  Persian  army  under  Darius  was  hardly  less  unfit 
for  a  pitched  battle  in  the  open  plain,  as  was  afterwards  proved 
at  Arbela.     The  real  imprudence — ^the  neglect  of  the  Memnonian 
warning — consisted  in  fighting  the  battle  at  alL    Mountains  and 
defiles  were  the  real  strength  of  the  Persians,  to  be  held  as  posts 
of  defence  against  the  invader.     If  Darius  erred,  it  was  not  so 
much  in  relinquishing  the  open  plain  of  Sochi,  as  in  originally 
preferring  that  plain  with  a  pitched  battle,  to  the  strong  lines  of 
defence  offered  by  Taurus  and  Amanus. 

The  narrative  of  Arrian,  exact  perhaps  in  what  it  affirms,  is 
not  only  brief  and  incomplete,  but  even  omits  on  various  occa- 
sions to  put  in  relief  the  really  important  and  determining 
points. 

While  halting  at  Gtordium,  Alexander  was  joined  by  those 
newly-married  Macedonians  whom  he  had  sent  home 
to  winter,  and  who  now  came  back  with  reinforce-  §;^^. 
ments  to  the  number  of  3000  infantry  and  300  cavalry, 
together  with  200  Thessalian  cavalry  and  150  Eleians.^  Alexander 
As  soon  as  his  troops  had  been  sufficiently  rested,  he  Q^JJJinm 
marched  (probably  about  the  latter  hcdf  of  May)  ^^ 
towards  Paphlagonia  and  Kappadokia.    At  Ankyra  soSutand 
fee  was  met  by  a  deputation  from  the  Paphalagonians,  ^^" 
who  submitted  themselves  to  his  discretion,  only  en- 

i  Arrian,  if.  2, 1 ;  ii-  13,  8.    Cortlus,  iiL  8, 1.  s  Arrian,  i  2P,  6. 
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treating  that  he  would  not  conduct  his  army  into  their  country. 
Accepting  these  terms,  he  placed  them  under  the  government 
of  Kallas,  his  satrap  of  Hellespontine  Phrvgia.  Advancing 
farther,  he  subdued  the  whole  of  Kappadokia,  even  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  beyond  the  Halys,  leaving  therein  Sabiktas  as 
satrap.^ 

Having  established  security  in  his  rear,  Alexander  marched 
BO  883  southward  towards  Mount  Taurus.  He  reached  a 
poet  called  the  Gamp  of  Cyrus,  at  the  northern  foot 
attheii^  of  that  mountain,  near  the  pass  Tauri-pylse,  or  Kill- 
TauSu^  kian  Gates,  which  forms  the  regular  communication 
difficulties  between  Kappadokia  on  the  north  side,  and  Kilikia 
epass.  ^^  ^j^^  south,  of  this  great  chain.  The  long  road 
ascending  and  descending  was  generally  narrow,  winding,  and 
rugged,  sometimes  between  two  steep  and  high  banks ;  and  it 
included,  near  its  southern  termination,  one  spot  particularly 
obstructed  and  difficult  From  ancient  times,  down  to  the 
present,  the  main  road  from  Asia  Minor  into  Kilikia  and  Syria 
has  run  through  this  pass.  During  the  Roman  empire,  it  must 
doubtless  have  received  many  improvements,  so  as  to  render  the 
tiaffic  comparatively  easier.  Yet  the  description  given  of  it  by 
modern  travellers  represents  it  to  be  as  difficult  as  any  road  ever 
ti*a versed  by  an  army.'  Seventy  years  before  Alexander,  it  had 
been  traversed  by  the  younger  Cyrus  with  the  10,000  Greeks,  in 
his  march  up  to  attack  his  brother  Artaxerx^s ;  and  Xenophdn,' 
who  then  went  through  it,  pronounces  it  absolutely  impracticable 
for  an  army,  if  opposed  by  any  occupying  force.  So  thoroughly 
Ijersuaded  was  Cyrus  himself  of  this  fact,  that  he  prepared  a  fleet 
in  case  he  found  the  pass  occupied,  to  land  troops  by  sea  in 
Kilikia  in  the  rear  of  the  defenders ;  and  great  indeed  was  his 
astonishment  to  discover  that  the  habitual  recklessness  of  Per- 

1  Arrian,  ii.  4,  2 ;  Curtius,  iiL  1,  22 ;  defended,  so  that  Ibrahim  Pacha  passed 
Plutarch,  Alex.  18.  from  Tarsus  along  it  without  opposi- 

2  Respecting  this  pass,  see  Chap.  tion.  The  Turkish  troops  oocupiea  the 
Ixix.  of  the  present  History.  There  easternmost  pass,  but  defended  them- 
are  now  two  passes  oyer  Taurus,  selves  badly,  so  that  the  passage  was 
from  Erekli  on  the  north  side  of  the  forced  by  the  Egyptians  (Histoire  de 
mountain  —  one  the  easternmost,  de-  la  Ouerre  de  Mehemed  Ali,  par  Cadal- 
soending  upon  Adana  in  Kilikia ;  the  y^ne  et  Barrault,  p.  243). 

other,  the  westernmost,  upon  Tarsus.        Alexander  crossed  Taurus  by  the 

In  the  war  (1832)  between  the  Turks  easternmost  of  the  two  passes, 
and  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  Turkish  com-        s  Xenoph.  Anabas.  L  2,  21 :  Diod6r. 

mander  left  the  westernmost  pass  an-  ziy.  20. 
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sian  mana^ment  bad  left  the  defile  unguarded.  The  narrowest 
part,  while  hardly  sufficient  to  contain  four  armed  men  ahreast, 
was  shut  in  by  precipitous  rocks  on  each  side.*  Here,  if  any- 
where, was  the  spot  in  which  the  defensive  policy  of  Memnon 
might  have  been  made  sure.  To  Alexander,  inferior  as  he 
was  by  sea,  the  resource  employed  by  the  younger  Cyrus  was 
not  open. 

Tet  Arsames,  the  Persian  satrap  commanding  at  Tarsus  in 
Kilikia,  having  received  seemingly  from  his  master   b.c.  888. 

no  instructions,   or  worse  than  none,   acted   as   if  ^    ^    ^ 

^     *  /T^       'J.  1?  1--         ^         •  •  Conductor 

Ignorant  of  the  existence  oi  his  enterprising  enemy  Anamte. 

north  of  Mount  Taurus.     On  the  first  approach  of  ^^ttlp 

Alexander  the  few  Persian  soldiers  occupying  the  pass  Aieiander 

fled  without  striking  a  blow,  being  seemingly  unprc-   Moont 

pared  for  any  enemy  more  formidable  than  moimtain  JJJSiSt  the 

robbers.     Alexander   thus    became    master   of  this  lewtredst- 

almost  insuperable  barrier  without  the  loss  of  a  man.^  enten 

On  the  ensuing  day  he  marched  his  whole  army  over  ^'^'*'*** 

it  into  Kilikia,  and  arriving  in  a  few  hours  at  Tarsus,  found 

the  town  already  evacuated  by  ArsamSs.' 

At  Tarsus  Alexander  made  a  long  halt—much  longer  than  he 

intended.      Either  from  excessive  fatigue,  or  from 

bathing  while  hot  in  the  chilly  water  of  the  river  §;^i^ 

Kydnus,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  which 

presently  increased  to  so  dangerous  a  pitch  that  his  iimMs^f^ 

life  was  despaired  of.    Amidst  the  grief  and  alarm  ^^^^.*'* 

with  which  this  misfortune  filled  the  army,  none  of  dence  in  the 

the  physicians  would  venture  to  administer  remedies,  li^^piu, 

from  fear  of  being  held  responsible  for  what  threatened  J^  ®*"*®* 

to  be  a  fatal  result^     One  alone  among  them,  an 

Akarnanian  named    Philippus,  long   known   and   trusted   by 

1  Cnitiiis,  iii  4, 11.  mended  by  Memnon  before  the  battle 

2  Cnrtins,  iii  4. 11.  "  Contemplatus  of  the  Oranikus,  to  desolate  the  conn- 
loconmi  sitom  (Alexander),  non  alias  try  in  order  to  check  Alexander's  ad- 
dicitor  magis  admiratas  esse  felicita*  yance.  But  this  can  hardly  be  the 
tMi  -i>o<»  '^Ac.  rigbt  interpretation  of  the  proceeding. 


SeePlotarcby  Demetrius,  47,  where  Arrian's  account  seems  more  reason- 

Aiathoklds  (son  of  Lysimachus)  holds  able. 

tbe  Bne  of  Taoros  against  Demetrius        ^  When  HepluBstion  died  of  f ever  at 

PoUorkH&B.  Ekbatana,  nine  years  afterwards,  Alex- 

'  Anian  it  4,  8 — 8 ;  Omtius,  iii  4.  ander  caused  the  physician  who  had 

CarUus  ascribes  to  Araamds  the  inten-  attended  him  to  be  crucified  (Plutarch, 

Uoa  of  execaUng  what  bad  been  recom-  Alexand.  72 ;  Arrian,  rii.  14). 
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Alexander,  engaged  to  cure  him  by  a  violent  purgative  draught. 
Alexander  directed  him  to  prepare  it ;  but  before  the  time  for 
taking  it  arrived,  he  received  a  confidential.letter  from  Parmenio, 
entreating  him  to  beware  of  Philippus,  who  had  been  bribed  by- 
Darius  to  poison  him.  After  reading  the  letter  he  put  it  under 
his  pillow.  Presently  came  Philippus  with  the  medicine,  which 
Alexander  accepted  and  swallowed  without  remark,  at  the  same 
time  giving  Philippus  the  letter  to  read,  and  watching  the 
expression  of  his  countenance.  The  look,  words,  and  gestures 
of  the  physician  were  such  as  completely  to  reassure  him. 
Philippus,  indignantly  repudiating  the  calumny,  repeated  his 
full  confidence  in  the  medicine,  and  pledged  himself  to 
abide  the  result  At  first  it  operated  so  violently  as  to  make 
Alexander  seemingly  worse,  and  even  to  bring  him  to  death's 
door;  but  after  a  certain  interval  its  healing  effects  became 
manifest  The  fever  was  subdued,  and  Alexander  was  pro- 
nounced out  of  danger,  to  the  delight  of  the  whole  army.^  A 
reasonable  time  sufficed  to  restore  him  to  his  former  health  and 
vigour. 

It  was  his  first  operation,  after  recovery,  to  send  forward 
Operatioiis  Parmenio,  at  the  head  of  the  Greeks,  Thessalians,  and 
derto"^  Thraciaus  in  his  army,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the 
KiiiUa.  forward  route  and  of  securing  the  pass  called  the 
Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria.*  This  narrow  road,  bounded  by  the 
range  of  Mount  Amanus  on  the  east  and  by  the  sea  on  the  west^ 
had  been  once  barred  by  a  double  cross-wall  with  gates  for 
passage,  marking  the  original  boundaries  of  Kilikia  and  Syria^ 
The  Gates,  about  six  days*  march  beyond  Tarsus,*  were  found 
guarded,  but  the  guard  fled  with  little  resistance.  At  the  same 
time,  Alexander  himself,  conducting  the  Macedonian  troops  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  from  Tarsus,  employed  some  time  in 
mastering  and  regulating  the  towns  of  Anchialus  and  Soli,  as 

1  This  interestfng  anecdote  is  re-  towards  Philippus,  with  his  cruel  pre- 

connted,  witli  more  or  less  of  rhetoric  Judgment  and  torture  of  PhUdtas  four 

and  amplification,  in  aU  the  historians  years  afterwards. 

— Arrian,  iL  4 :  Diod6r.  xvii.  81 ;  Plu-  »  Arrian.  a  5,  1 ;  Dioddr.  xvii  32 ; 

tarch,  AlezancL  19 ;  Curtius,  iiL   6 ;  Curtius,  iiL  7, 6. 

Justin,  xL  8.  >  Cyrus  the  younger  was  five  days 

It  is  one  mark  of  the  difference  pro-  in  marching  from  Tarsus  to  Issus, 

duced  in  the  character  of  Alexander,  and  one  day  more  from  Issus  to  the 

by  superhuman  successes  continued  for  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syri&— Xenoph. 

four  years,  to  contrast  the  generous  Anab.  L  4, 1 ;  Chap.  Ixix.  of  this  uis- 

confidence  which  he  here  displayed  tory. 
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wdl  as  the  Kilikian  mormtameers.    Then,  retuming  to  Tarsus, 

and  leoommencing  bis  forward  march,  he  advanced  with  the 

in&ntry  and  with    liis    chosen  squadron  of  caralry,  first   to 

MagjBiisas  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pyramiis,  next  to  Mallus ; 

the  general  body  of  cavaliy,  under  Phildtas,  being  sent  by  a  more 

diiect  route  acroaa   the  Al3ian  plain.    Mallus,  sacred  to  the 

piopliet  Amphilochus  as  patron-hero,  was  said  to  be  a  colony 

from  Argos ;  on  both  these  grounds  Alexander  was  disposed  to 

tieat  it  with  peculiar  respect    He  offered  solemn  sa^ifice  to 

Amphilochus,  exempted  Mallus  from  tribute,  and  appeased  some 

troublesome  discord  among  the  citizens.^ 

It  vra&  at  Mallus  that  he  received  his  first  distinct  communica- 
tion respecting  Darius  and  the  main  Persian  army, 
irtuch  was  said  to  be  encamped  at  Sochi  in  Syria,  on  ^^  ^^' 
the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Amanus,  about  two  days'  ^[^Jj, 
march  from  the  mountain  pass  now  called  Beylan.  out  of 
That  pass,  traversing  the  Amanian  range,  forms  the  ^urol^S^ 
ecHttiimance  of  the  main  road  from  Asia  Minor  into  S*JJ;*S-«, 
Syria,  after  having  passed  first  over  Taurus,  and  next 
through  the  difi&cult  point  of  ground  above  specified  (called  the 
Gates  of  Kililcia.  and  Syria),  between  Moimt  Amanus  and  the  sea. 
Aasembling  his  principal  officers,  Alexander  communicated  to 
them  the  position  of  Darius,  now  encamped  in  a  spacious  plain, 
with  prodigious  superiority  of  numbers,  especially  of  cavalry. 
Thou^  the  locahty  was  thus  rather  favourable  to  the  enemy,  yet 
the  Macedonians,  full  of  hopes  and  courage,  called  upon  Alexan- 
der to  lead  them  forthwith  against  him.    Accordingly,  Alexander, 
well  j^eased  with  their  alacrity,  began  bis  forward  march  on  the 
following  morning.    He  passed  through  Issus,  where  he  left  some 
sick  and  wounded  under  a  moderate  guard,  then  through  the 
Gates  of  Eilikia  and  Syria.    At  the  second  day's  march  from  those 
Gates,  he  reached  the  seaport  Mynandrus,  the  first  town  of  Syria  or 
HuEnida.' 

Here,  having  been  detained  in  his  camp  one  day  by  a  dreadful 
storm,  he  received  intelligence  which  altogether  changed  his 
plans.  The  Persian  army  had  been  marched  away  from  Sochi, 
and  was  now  in  Kilikia,  following  in  his  rear.  It  had  already 
got  possession  of  Issus. 

iARlaii,a6»U.  3ARiaii*fi.6. 
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Darius  had  marched  out  of  the  interior  his  vast  and  miscel- 
laneous  host,  stated  at  600,000  men.    His  mother,  his 
Darius  from  wife,  his  harem,  his  children,  his  personal  attendants 
of  every  description,  accompanied  him,  to  witness 
what  was  anticipated  as  a  certain  triumph.    All  the 
apparatus  of  ostentation  and  luxury  was  provided  in 
abundance  for  the  king  and  for  his  Persian  grandees. 
The  baggage  was  enormous  ;  of  gold  and  silver  alone, 
we  are  told  that  there  was  enough  to  furnish  load  for 
600  mules  and  300  camels.^    A  temporary  bridge 
toeasuretmd  feeing  thrown  over  the  Euphrat^  five  days  were 
sent  to  Da-     required  to  enable  the  whole  army  to  cross.*    Much 
°'***'^'         of  the   treasure   and   baggage,    however,    was     not 
allowed  to  follow  the  army  to  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Amanus, 
but  was  sent  under  a  guard  to  Damascus  in  Syria. 
At  the  head  of  such  an  overwhelming  host,  Darius  was  eager  to 
bring  on  at  once  a  general  battle.    It  was  not  sufficient 
for  him  simply  to  keep  back  an  enemy,  whom,  when 
once  in  presence,  he  calculated  on  crushing  altogether. 
Accordingly  he  had  given  no  orders  (as  we  have  just 
seen)  to  defend  the  line  of  the  Taurus ;    he    had 
admitted  Alexander  unopposed  into  Kilikia,  and  he 
intended  to  let  him  enter  in  like  manner  through 
the    remaining    strong    passes — first   the   Gates   of 
Elilikia  and    Syria,    between    Mount  Amanus   and 
the  sea — next  the  pass,  now  called  Beylan,  across 
Amanus  itself.    He  both  expected  and  wished  that 
his  enemy  should  come  into  the  plain  to  fight,  there 
to  be  trodden  down  by  the  countless  horsemen  of  Persia. 

But  such  anticipation  was  not  at  once  realized.  The  move- 
Impatience  nients  of  Alexander,  hitherto  so  rapid  and  unre- 
mitting, seemed  suspended.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  dangerous  fever  which  threatened  his  life,  occa- 
sioning not  only  a  long  halt,  but  much  uneasiness 
among  the  Macedonian  army.  All  was  doubtless 
reported  to  the  Persians,  with  abundant  exaggera- 
tions ;  and  when  Alexander,  immediately  after 
recovery,  instead  of  marching  forward  towards  them, 
1  Curtius,  iii  S,  24.  s  Cortias,  lit  7, 1. 
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tamed,  away  from  them  to  subdue  the  western  portion  of  Eilikia, 
i^  again  was  construed  by  Dariiis  as  an  evidence  of  hesitation 
andlear.  It  is  even  asserted  that  Parmenio  wished  to  await  the 
attack  of  the  Persians  in  Kilikia,  and  that  Alexander  at  first 
ccmsented  to  do  so.^  At  any  rate,  Darius,  after  a  certain  interval, 
contracted  the  persuasion,  and  was  assured  by  his  Asiatic  coun- 
cillors and  courtiers  that  the  Macedonians,  though  audacious  and 
triumphant  against  frontier  satraps,  now  hung  back  intimidated 
by  the  approaching  majesty  and  full  muster  of  the  empire,  and 
that  they  would  not  stand  to  resist  his  attack.  Under  this  im- 
preasion,  Darius  resolved  upon  an  advance  into  Eilikia  with  all 
his  army.  Thym6d^  indeed,  and  other  intelligent  Grecian 
advisers — ^together  with  the  Macedonian  exile  Amyntas— depre- 
cated his  new  resolution,  entreating  him  to  persevere  in  his 
original  purpose.  They  pledged  themselves  that  Alexander 
would  come  forth  to  attack  him  wherever  he  was,  and  that,  too, 
epeedily.  They  dwelt  on  the  imprudence  of  fighting  in  the 
narrow  defiles  of  Eilikia,  where  his  numbers,  and  especially  his 
vast  cavalry,  would  be  useless.  -Their  advice,  however,  was  not 
only  disregarded  by  Darius,  but  denounced  by  the  Persian  coun- 
cillors as  traitorous.^  Even  some  of  the  Qreeks  in  the  camp 
shared,  and  transmitted  in  their  letters  to  Athens,  the  blind  con- 
fidence of  the  monarch.  The  order  was  forthwith  given  for  the 
whole  army  to  quit  the  plains  of  Syria  and  march  across  Mount 
Amanns  into  Eilikia.'  To  cross,  by  any  pass,  over  such  a  range 
as  that  of  Mount  Amanus  with  a  numerous  army,  heavy  baggage, 
and  ostentatious  train  (including  all  the  suite  necessary  for  the 
r^al  family),  must  have  been  a  work  of  no  inconsiderable  time  ; 
and  the  only  two  passes  over  this  mountain  were,  both  of  them, 
narrow  and  easily  defensible.^  Darius  followed  the  northern- 
most of  the  two,  which  brought  him  into  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 

1  Ciirtiiis,  iii  7,  8.  ports  the  confident  anticipations  of 

SFiom.fi8cliiiids(cont.  Etesiphont.  Persian  success,  entertained  by  Sam- 

pi  SKOitseems  that  Pemosthen&i  and  ballatat  Samaria,  as  well  as  by  all  the 

we  anti-Macedonian    statesmen    at  Asiatics  around. 
Afliois  received  letters  at  this  moment       ^Arrian.  ii.  6;  CorUos,  ilL  8,  2; 

written  in  high  spirits,  intima-tinff  that  Diodjr.  xvii  82.      ^  ^    ^, 
Alexander  ^raJs  ^'  c&tight  and  pinned        «  Cicero,  Bpist.  ad  FamiL  xy.  4.   See 

IP"  in  KfUkiA.     Vetaostlien^  (if  we  the  instructive  commentary  of  Miltzell 

mw  hM^wiiJKfichinesy    went  about  ad  Curtium,  iiL  8,  pp.  108, 104.    I  have 

SLnSlSJl^  iSSSm  wnd  boasting  of  given,  in  an  Appendix  to  this  volume,  a 

^^'Sf!^  wMrfi  was   at  hand,  plan  of  the  groMd  near  lasus,  together 

.SJJ^  i<^T  JSl  adTT  8)  also  re-  with  some  e^lanatory  commenti. 
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Thus,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Macedoniaiis  were  marching 
Heaniveiiii  southward  to  croes  Mount  Amanus  by  the  southern 
Alexander's  paas,  and  attack  Darius  in  the  plain,  Darius  was 
captlnrei  coming  over  into  Kilikia  by  the  northern  pass  to 
issui.  drive  them  before  him  back  into  Macedonia.^   Beach- 

ing Issus,  seemingly  about  two  days  after  they  had  left  it,  lie 
became  master  of  their  sick  and  wounded  left  in  the  town.  With 
odious  brutality,  his  grandees  impelled  him  to  inflict  upon  these 
poor  men  either  death  or  amputation  of  hands  and  arms.'  He 
then  marched  forward  along  the  same  road  by  the  shore  of  the 
Qulf  which  had  already  been  followed  by  Alexander,  and 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pinarus. 

The  fugitives  from  Issus  hastened  to  inform  Alexander,  whom 
.^^  they  overtook  at  Myriandrus.    So  astonished  was  he 

Alexander  that  he  refused  to  believe  the  news  until  it  had  been 
^^^J2'  confirmed  by  some  officers  whom  he  sent  northward 
his  address  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  in  a  small  galley,  and  to 
*'™^*  whom  the  vast  Persian  multitude  on  the  shore  was 
distinctly  visible.  Then,  assembling  the  chief  officers,  he  com- 
municated to  them  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy,  expatiating 
on  the  favourable  auspices  under  which  a  battle  would  now  take 
place.'  His  address  was  hailed  with  acclamation  by  his  hearers, 
who  demanded  only  to  be  led  against  the  enemy.^ 

His  distance  from  the  Persian  position  may  have  been  about 
eighteen  miles."  By  an  evening  march,  after  supper,  he  reached 
at  midnight  the  narrow  defile  (between  Mount  Amanus  and  the 
sea)  called  the  Gkites  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  through  which  he  had 
marched  two  days  before.     Again  master  of  that  important 

1  Plutarch  (Alexand.  20)  states  this  them  off  one  from  the  other.    It  was 

general  fact  correcUv ;  but  he  is  mis-  Alexander's  good  luck  that  so  grave  an 

tieiken  in  saying  that  the  two  armies  embarrassment  did  not  occur, 

missed  one  anouier  in  the  night,  Ac.  *  Arrian,  it  7,  8. 

aArrian,iL7,  2;  Curtius,  iii  8,  14.  4Arrian,ii.  7;  Curtins,  lit  10;  IMc 

I  have  mentioned,  a  few  pages  back,  ddms,  xviL  88. 

that  about  a  fortnight  before  Alexander  SKalUsthente  called  the  distance 

had  sent  Parmenio  forward  from  Tar-  100  stadia  (ap.  Polyb.  zii.  19).     Thia 

sns  to  secure  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  seems  likely  to  be  under  the  truth. 

Syria,  while  he  himself  marched  back-  Polybins  criticises  severely  the  de> 

ward  to  Soli  and  Anchialus.    He  and  scription  given  by  Kallisthente  of  the 

Parmenio  must  have  been  separated  at  march  of  Alexander.    Not  having  be- 

this  time  by  a  distance  not  less  than  fore  us  the  words  of  Blallisthente  nim- 

eight  days  of  ordinary  march.     If,  self,  we  are  hardly  in  a  condition  to 

during  this  interval,  Darius  had  ar-  appreciate  the  goodness  of  the  criti- 

rived  at  Issus,  he  would  have  been  cum,  which  in  some  points  is  certainly 

just  between  them,  and  would  have  cut  overstrained. 
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podtioii,  lie  rested   there   the  last  portion  of  the  nighty  and 
•ftmced  forward  at   daybreak  northwaid  towarda  p^,,,^,^^ 
Banns.    At  first  the  breadth  of  practicable  road  was  oi  the 
»  confined  aa  to  admit  only  a  narrow  odmnn  of  j^g*jgg|jy 
maich,  with,  the  cavalry  following   the   infmtry ;  o<  ^^  li^^ 
VRsently  it  widened,  enabling  Alexander  to  enlarge 
loB  tcont  by  bringing  up  saccessiyely  the  diyiaiona  of  the  phalanx. 
On  approaching  near  to  the  river  Pinaros  (which  flowed  across 
ihe]^X  ^^  adopted  his  order  of  battle.    On  the  extreme  right 
be  placed  the  hypaspists,  or  light  division  of  hoplites ;   next 
(reckoning  from  right  to  leftX  five  Taxeis  or  divisions  of  the 
phalanx,  nnder    Koenns,   Perdikkas,   Meleager,  Ptolemy,  and 
Amyntas.    Of  theae  three  last  or  left  divisions,  Kratems  had  the 
g^eial  command ;  himself  subject  to  the  cxden  of  Parmenio, 
who  conmianded  the  entire  left  half  of  the  army.    The  breadth 
of  pLun  between  the  mountains  on  the  right  and  the  sea  on  the 
1^  is  said  to  have  been  not  more  than  fourteen  stadia,  or  some- 
what more  t^ft"  one  "Rngliab  mile  and  a  hal£^    From  fear  of 
being  outflanked  by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Persians,  he 
gave  strict  orders  to  Parmenio  to  keep  close  to  the  sea.    His 
Macedonian  cavalry,  the  Companions,  together  with  the  Thes- 
aliansywere  placed  on  his  right  flank ;  as  were  also  the  Agriines 
snd  the  principal  portion  of  the  light  infantry.    The  Pelopon- 
Beoan  and  allied  cavalry,  with  the  Thracian  and  Kretan  light 
infuitry,  'w^ere  sent  on  the  left  flank  to  Parmenio.' 

Banns,  informed  that  Alexander  was  approaching,  resolved  to 
fi^  where  he  was   encamped,  behind   the  river  position  of 

Pmams.    He,  however,  threw  across  the  river  a  force  ^^  Peirian 
1  1  <<»  «       winy  iMwth 

of  30,000  cavalry  and  20,000  mfeoitry,  to  insure  the  of  the 

imdiBtarbed  formation  of  his  main  force  behind  the  ^^''■■'^^^ 

liTer.'    He  composed  his  phalanx,  or  main  line  of  battle,  of 

90,000  hoplites :  30,000  Greek  hoplites  in  the  centre,  and  30,000 

Asiatics  armed  as  hoplites  (called  Elardakes)  on  each  side  of  these 

Greeks.    These  men — not  distributed  into  separate  divisions,  but 

grouped  in  one  body  or  multitude  * — ^filled  the  breadth  between 

1  Kallistliente  an.  Polybinm,  ztt.  17.  these  30,000  hone  and  20,000  foot  must 

*AiTiaii,il8,4— 18.  have  found  little  faciUly  in  moving, 

t  Op.  KalliBth.  ap.  Polyb.  xiL  17,  and  Kallisthento  did  not  notice  them,  as  far 

Aniui,iL8,&  Considering  how  narrow  as  we  can  oollect  from  Pol/bins. 

^ipaoe  was, nichniimeroas  bodies  as       <  Arrian,  iL  8, 9.    rooWrovf  yap  jrl 
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the  mountains  and  the  sea.  On  the  mountains  to  his  left  he 
placed  a  body  of  20,000  men,  intended  to  act  against  the  right 
flank  and  rear  of  Alexander.  But  for  the  great  numerical  mass 
of  his  vast  host  he  could  find  no  room  to  act ;  accordingly,  they 
remained  useless  in  the  rear  of  his  Greek  and  Asiatic  hoplites, 
yet  not  formed  into  any  body  of  reserve,  or  kept  disposable  for 
assisting  in  case  of  need.  When  his  line  was  thoroughly 
formed,  he  recalled  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Pinarus  the  30,000 
cavalry  and  20,000  infantry  which  he  had  sent  across  as  a  pro- 
tecting force.  A  part  of  this  cavalry  was  sent  to  his  extreme 
left  wing,  but  the  mountain  ground  was  found  unsuitable  for 
them  to  act,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  cross  to  the  right  wing, 
where,  accordingly,  the  great  mass  of  the  Persian  cavalry  became 
assembled.  Darius  himself,  in  his  chariot,  was  in  the  centre  of  tihe 
line,  behind  the  Grecian  hoplites.  In  the  fix)nt  of  his  whole 
line  ran  the  river,  or  rivulet,  Pinarus ;  the  banks  of  which,  in 
many  parts  naturally  steep,  he  obstructed  in  some  places  hy 
embankments.^ 

As  soon  as  Alexander,  by  the  retirement  of  the  Persian  covering 
Bai^e  of  detachment,  was  enabled  to  perceive  the  final  disposi- 
isBus.  tions  of  Dmus,  he  made  some  alteration  in  his  own, 

transferring  his  Thessalian  cavalry  by  a  rear  movement  from  his 
right  to  his  left  wing,  and  bringing  forward  the  lancer-cavalry  or 
sarrissophori,  as  well  as  the  light  infemtry,  Pseonians  and  archers, 

SdKayyoi  airX^s  iStx''''^  "^^  x^^p^^^^*  ^i^*  Kinnelr  states  that  the  breadth 

iva  iroLvtrovro.  between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea 

The  depth  of  this  single  phalanx  is  raries  between  one  mile  and  a  half 

not  ffiven,  nor  do  we  know  the  exact  (English)  and  three  miles.    The  four- 

widw  of  the  gronnd  which  it  occupied,  teen  stadia  'of  Kallisthends  are  equi- 

'   I  a  oepti^  of  sixteen,  and  one  Talent  to  nearly  one  English  mile  and 


pace  in  breadth  to  each  soldier,  4000  three-qixarters. 

men  would  stand  in  the  breadth  of  a  Neither  in  ancient  nor  in  modern 

stadium  of  260  paces,  and  therefore  times  hare  Oriental  armies  erer  been 

80,000  men  in  a  breadth  of  twenty  trainecL  by  natire  officers,  to  regularity 

stadia  (see  the  calculation  of  BUstow  ofmarcnoranay— seeMaicolm,Hist.of 

and  Kochly  (p.  280)  about  the  Mace-  Persia,  ch.  xxiii.  toI.  ii.  p.  498;  Volney, 

donian  line).     Assuming  a  depth  of  TraTelsinEgyptandSyna2VoLLp.l24. 

twenly-six,  6600  men  would  stand  in  the  lArrian.  it   10,    2.     Kallistnends 

brradth  of  the  stadium,  and  therefore  am>ears  to  nave  reckoned  the  mercen> 

90,000  in  a  total  breadth  of  14  stadia,  aries  composing  the  Persian  phalanx 

which  is  that  given  by  Kallisthends.  at  80,000,  and  the  cavalry  at  80,000. 

But  there  must  have  been  intervals  He  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  ac- 

left,  greater  or  less,  we  know  not  how  count  of  the  Kardakes.    Yet  Polybins 

many  ;    the    covering    detachments,  in  his  criticism  tries  to  make  out  thatt 

whidi  had  been  thrown  out  before  the  there  was  not  room  for  an  array  of 

river  Pinarus,  must  have  found  some  even  60,000 ;  while  Arrian  enumerates 

3  of  passing  through  to  the  rear,  90,000  hoplites,  not  including  cavalry 


whenrecaUed.  (Polyb.  zii.  18). 
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to  tihe  front  of  bis  right.  The  Agrianians,  together  with  some 
eayalry  and  another  body  of  archers,  were  detached  from  the 
general  line  to  form  an  oblique  front  against  the  20,000  Persians 
posted  on  the  bill  to  ontflank  him.  As  these  20^000  men  came 
near  enough  to  threaten  his  flank,  Alexander  directed  the  Agria- 
nians  to  attack  them,  and  to  drive  them  farther  away  on  the  hills. 
They  manifested  so  little  firmness,  and  gave  way  so  easily,  that 
he  felt  no  dread  of  any  serious  aggressive  movement  from  them. 
He  therefore  contented  himself  with  holding  back  in  reserve 
against  them  a  body  of  300  heavy  cavalry ;  while  he  placed  the 
.^nanians  and  the  rest  on  the  right  of  his  main  line,  in  order  to 
make  his  frx>nt  equal  to  that  of  his  enemies.^ 

Having  thus  formed  his  array,  after  giving  the  troops  a  certain 
halt  after  their  march,  he  advanced  at  a  very  slow  pace,  anxious 
to  nmintaiTi  his  own  front  even,  and  anticipating  that  the  enemy 
might  cross  the  Pinarus  to  meet  him.  But  as  they  did  not  move, 
he  continued  his  advance,  preserving  the  uniformity  of  the  front, 
mitil  he  arrived  within  bowshot,  when  he  himself,  at  the  head  of 
his  cavalry,  hypaspists,  and  divisions  of  the  phalanx  on  the  right, 
accelerated  his  pace,  crossed  the  river  at  a  quick  step,  and  fell 
upon  the  Kardakes  or  Asiatic  hoplites  on  the  Persian  lefL  Un- 
prepared for  the  suddenness  and  vehemence  of  this  attack,  these 
Kardakes  scarcely  resisted  a  moment,  but  gave  way  as  soon  as 
they  came  to  close  quarters,  and  fled,  vigorously  pressed  by  the 
Macedonian  right.  Darius,  who  was  in  his  chariot  in  the  centre, 
perceived  that  this  untoward  desertion  exposed  his  person  from 
the  left  flank.  Seized  with  panic,  he  caused  his  chariot  to  be 
tamed  round,  and  fled  with  f^  speed  among  the  foremost  fugi- 
tives.'   He  kept  to  his  chariot  as  long  as  the  ground  permitted, 

lAxrian,  iL   9.     KaUiathenfti  ap.  chariot  of  Dariiui  and  a  mnrderotis 

Poiyti.  jdL  17.    The  ataekmeaa  of  ttus  combat  hnmediately  round  that  chariot, 

Peraiaa  com  on  the  flank,  and  the  in  which  the  horses  became  wounded 

eue  with  wnich  Alexander  drore  them  and  nnmana^ieable,  so  as  to  be  on  the 

back— a  material  point  in  reference  to  point  of  overtamiju;  it.    Charte  even 

the  battle-H&re  noticed  also  by  Curtios,  went  so  far  as  to  afum  that  Alexander 

iS.  9, 11.  had  come  into  penaaal  conflict  with 


s  Arrian,  iL  11,  6.     mOvt,  vtt  tlxtp  Darins,  from  wnom  he  had  received 

rtrov  SppMns,  <rvy  roU  irpwrotf  c^v-  his   wound   in   the   thigh   (Plutarch, 

ytt  Ac.  Alex.  20).     Plutarch   had    seen  the 

This  simple  statement  of  Arrian  is  letter    addressed    by    Alexander    to 

far  more  credible  than  the  his^hly*  Antipater,  simply  intimating  that  he 

vroodit  details  given    by  Dioddrus  had  received  a  slight  wound  in  the 

(z^  84)  and  CnrOns  (iii.  11,  0)  about  thigh, 
a  direct  charge  of  Alexander  upon  the        In  respect  to  this  point,  as  to  so 
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but  quitted  it  on  reaching  some  rugged  ravines,  and  mounted  on 
horseback  to  make  sure  of  escape  ;  in  such  terror  that  he  cast  away 
his  bow,  his  shield,  and  his  regal  mantle.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  given  a  single  order,  nor  to  have  made  the  smallest  effort  to 
repair  a  first  misfortune.  The  flight  of  the  king  was  the  signal 
for  all  who  observed  it  to  flee  also  ;  so  that  the  vast  host  in  the 
rear  were  quickly  to  be  seen  trampling  one  another  down,  in  their 
efforts  to  get  through  the  difficult*  ground  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
enemy.  Darius  was  himself  not  merely  the  centre  of  union  for 
all  the  miscellaneous  contingents  composing  the  army,  but  also 
the  sole  commander  ;  so  that  affcer  his  flight  there  was  no  one  left 
to  give  any  general  order. 

This  great  battle — ^we  might  rather  say,  that  which  ought  to 
Alarm  and  have  been  a  great  battle — ^was  thus  lost, — through  the 
^StcSf **  giviiig  ^"^y  of  ^^  Asiatic  hoplites  on  the  Persian  left, 
DariuB—  and  the  immediate  flight  of  Darius, — ^within  a  few 
th^er.  minutes  after  its  commencement  But  the  centre  and 
"**°'*  right  of  the  Persians,  not  yet  apprised  of  these  mis- 

fortunes, behaved  with  gallantry.  When  Alexander  made  his 
rapid  dash  forward  with  the  right,  under  his  own  immediate 
command,  the  phalanx  in  his  left  centre  (which  was  under 
Kraterus  and  Parmenio)  either  did  not  receive  the  same  accelerat- 
ing order,  or  found  itself  both  retarded  and  disordered  by  greater 
steepness  in  the  banks  of  the  Pinarus.  Here  it  was  charged  by 
the  Grecian  mercenaries,  the  best  troops  in  the  Persian  service. 
The  combat  which  took  place  was  obstinate,  and  the  Macedonian 
loss  not  inconsiderable  ;  the  general  of  division,  Ptolemy  son  of 
Seleukus,  with  120  of  the  front-rank  men  or  choice  phalangites, 
being  slain.  But  presently  Alexander,  having  completed  the  rout 
on  the  enemies'  left,  brought  back  his  victorious  troops  from  the 

many  others.  DiodAnis  and  Cartfns  annyDarias  was?— we  may  reply  that 

have  copied  the  same  authority.  the  chariot  and  person  of  Darius  would 

Kallfsthends   (ap.   Polyh.  xif.  22)  doubtless  be  conspicuous;  moreover, 

stated  that  Alexander  had  laid  his  the  Persian  kincs  were  habitually  in 

plan  of  attack  with  a  view  to  bear  the  centre,  and  Cyrus  the  younMr,  at 

upon  the  person  of  Darius,  which  Is  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  directed  the 

not    improbable   (compare    Xenoph.  attack  to  be  made  exactly  a^iainst  the 

Anab.  L  8,  22X  and  was,  in   fact,  person  of  his  brother  Artaxerxte. 
realized,  shice    the    first    successful        After  the  battle  of  Kunaxa.  Arta* 

charge  of  the  Macedonians  came  so  xerxds  assumed  to  himself  the  nonoar 

near  to  Darius  as  to  alarm  him  for  the  of  havinc  slain  Gyrus  with  his  own 

safety  of  his  own  person.     To  the  hand,  and  put  to  death  those  who  had 

question  put  by  Polybius— How  did  really  done  the  deed  because  thev 

Alexander  know  in  what  part  of  the  boasted  of  it  (Plutarch,  Artax.  16% 
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imsnit,  attacked  the   Gredan  mercenaries  in  flank,  and  gave 

dednve  snpenotity  to  their  enemies.    These  Grecian  mercenaries 

were  beaten  and  forced  to  retire.    On  finding  that  Darios  himself 

had  fled,  they  got  away  from  the  field  as  well  as  they  coold,  yet 

seemingly  in  good  order.    There  is  even  reason  to  sappose  that  a 

part  of  them  forced  th^  way  up  the  mountains  or  through  the 

Macedonian  line,  and  made  their  escape  southward.^ 

Meanwhile  on  the  Persian  rig^t,  towards  the  sea,  the  heavy- 
armed  Persian  cavalry  had  shown  much  bravery.  They  were 
bold  enough  to  cross  the  Pinaros*  and  vigorously  to  charge  the 
Thessaliana ;  with  whom  they  maintained  a  dose  contest,  until 
tile  news  spread  that  Darius  had  disappeared,  and  that  the  left  of 
the  army  was  routed.  They  then  turned  their  backs  and  fled, 
sustaining  terrible  damage  from  their  enemies  in  the  retreat.  Of 
the  Kardakes  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Grecian  hoplites  in  the 
Persian  line  we  hear  nothing  nor  of  the  Macedonian  infantry 
ofqposed  to  them.  Perhaps  these  Kardakes  came  little  into  action, 
since  the  cavalry  on  their  part  of  the  field  were  so  severely  engaged. 
At  any  rate  they  took  part  in  the  general  flight  of  the  Persians, 
as  soon  as  Darius  was  known  to  have  left  the  field.* 

The  rout  of  the  Persians  being  completed,  Alexander  b^an  a 
vigorous  pursuit    The  destruction  and  slaughter  of  ,^^ 
the  fugitives  were  prodigious.      Amidst  so  small  a  a^r*^^ 
breadth  of  practicable  ground,  narrowed  sometimes  JjjS^t^ 
into  a  defile  and  broken  by  frequent  watercourses^  Aiexandtf — 
their  vast  numbers  found  no  room,  and  trod  one  ^mcSher 
anotiier  down.    As  many  perished  in  this  way  as  by  gJrii^*^ 
the  sword  of  the  conquerors ;  insomuch  that  Ptolemy 
(afterwards  king  of  Egypt,  the  companion  and   historian  of 
Alexander)  recounts  tht^  he  himself  in  the  pursuit  came  to  a 

iThis  is   the  sappodtion  of  Mr.  13.  Kallisthends  stated  the  same  thing 

inil&uiis,  and  it  wppean  to  me  pro-  as  Arrian—that  this  Persian  caTabry 

bable.  though  Mr.  iunsworth  caliB  it  had  crossed  the  Phiams,  and  chaiged 

hi  qaestion,   in   consequence  of  the  the  ThessaUans  with  braTenr.    Poly, 

difficnlties  of  the  ground  southward  of  Uus  censures  him  for  it»  as  u  he  had 

Mjriandrus  towards  the  sea.    [See  Mr.  affirmed  something  false  and  absurd 

Afiwworth's  £ssay  on  the  Cilidan  and  (xiL  18X    This  shows  that  the  criti- 

Snian  Gates.  Journal  of  the  Geqgraph.  dsms  of  Polybius  are  not  to  be  ac- 

Sodety.  1^  p.  IM.)    These  (fteeks,  cepted  without  reserre.    He  reasons 

beinr  momlF  huritiTes  with  arms  hi  as  if  the  Bfaoedonian  phahtnx  could 

thSebMndM^wi&  neither  cavalry  nor  not  cross  the  Pinarus—conTertfaig  a 

f^ig^Iooald  make  their  way  oTer  difficulty  faito  an  hnpossibOity  (xii 
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ravine  choked  up  witli  dead  bodies,  of  which  he  made  a  bridge 
to  pass  over  it^  The  pursuit  was  continued  as  long  as  the  light 
of  a  November  day  allowed  ;  but  the  battle  had  not  begun  till  a 
late  hour.  The  camp  of  Darius  was  taken,  together  wiih  his 
mother,  his  wife,  his  sister,  his  infant  son,  and  two  daughters. 
His  chariot,  his  shield,  and  his  bow  also  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
conquerors;  and  a  sum  of  3000  talents  in  money  was  found, 
though  much  of  the  treasure  had  been  s^it  to  Damascus.  The 
total  loss  of  the  Persians  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  10,000 
horse  and  100,000  foot ;  among  the  slain  moreover  were  several 
eminent  Persian  grandees — ^Arsam^  Rheomithr^s,  and  Atizyes, 
who  had  commanded  at  the  Granikus — Sabak^  satrap  of  Egypt 
Of  the  Macedonians  we  are  told  that  300  foot  and  150  horse  were 
killed.  Alexander  himself  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  thigh  by 
a  sword.* 

The  mother,  wife,  and  family  of  Darius,  who  became  captives, 
Courteom  were  treated  by  Alexander's  order  with  the  utmost 
^^ew^  consideration  and  respect  When  Alexander  returned 
female  at  night  from  the  pursuit,  he  found  the  Persian  regal 

Sy  A?Sn.  tent  reserved  and  prepared  for  him.  In  an  inner 
^^'  compartment  of  it  he  heard  the  tears  and  wailings  of 

women.  He  was  informed  that  the  mourners  were  the  mother 
and  wife  of  Darius,  who  had  learned  that  the  bow  and  shield  of 
Darius  had  been  taken,  and  were  giving  loose  to  their  grief  under 
the  belief  that  Darius  himself  was  killed.  Alexander  im- 
mediately sent  Leonnatus  to  assure  them  that  Darius  was  still 
living,  and  to  promise  further  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
preserve  the  regal  title  and  state — ^his  war  against  Darius  being 
undertaken  not  from  any  feelings  of  hatred,  but  as  a  fair  contest 
for  the  empire  of  Asia.'  Besides  this  anecdote,  which  depends  on 
good  authority,  many  others,  uncertified  or  untrue,  were 
recounted  about  his  kind  behaviour  to  these  princesses ;  and 
Alexander  himself  shortly  after  the  battle,  seems  to  have  heard 
fictions  about  it,  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  contradict  in  a 


1  Arrian,  ii  11, 11 ;  KalUsthente  ap.  604  men  wounded.     Justin  states,  ISO 

Polyb.  xiL  20.  foot  and  160  horse  (zL  0). 

a  Arrian,  iL  11;  Dioddr.   xvii.  8«.        8  Arrian,  iL   12,  8— from  Ptolemy 

Cortins  (iiL  11,  27)  says  that  the  Maoe-  and  Aristobulns.     Compare  DiodAr. 

donians  lost  thirty-two  foot  and  one  xviL  36;  Curtios,  iiL  11,  24;  iii.  12, 

hundred  and  fttty  horse,  killed;  with  17. 
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letter.    It  is  certain  (from  the  extract'  now  remaining  of  this  let- 
ter) that  he  never  saw,  nor  ever  entertained  the  idea  of  seeing  the 
captive  wife  of  Darins,  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Asia; 
moreover  he  even  declined  to  hear  encomiums  upon  her  beauty.^ 
How  this  vast  liost  of  fugitives  got  out  of  the  narrow  limits  of 
Kilikia,  or  how  many  of  them  quitted  that  country  by  complite 
Ae  same  pass  over  Mount  Amanus  as  that  by  which  ^i^jJJ. 
they  had  entered  it,  we  cannot  make  out    It  is  dan  umy— 
I«obabIe  that  many,  and  Darius  himself  among  the  croaMt  ttw 
nmnber,  made  their  escape  across  the  mountain  by  ^Jj^^ 
various  subordinate    roads   and   by-paths ;    which,  tome  Peno- 
though  unfit  for  a  r^ular  army  with  baggage,  would 


be  found  a  welcome  resource  by  scattered  companies.  n^«^ 
Darius  managed  to  get  together  4000  of  the  fugitives,  with 
whom  he  hastened  to  Thapsakus,  and  there  recrossed  the 
Euphrates.  The  only  remnant  of  force  still  in  a  position  of 
defence  after  the  battle  consisted  of  8000  of  the  Grecian 
meroenaries  under  Amyntas  and  Thym6d6s.  These  men,  fighting 
their  way  out  of  Eilikia  (seemingly  towards  the  south  by  or  near 
MyriandrnsX  marched  to  Tripolis,  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  where 
they  found  the  same  vessels  in  which  they  had  themselves  been 
Wought  from  the  armament  of  Lesbos.  Seizing  sufficient  means 
of  transport,  and  destroying  the  rest  to  prevent  pursuit,  they 
immedii^ly  crossed  over  to  Cyprus,  and  from  thence  to  Egjrpt* 
With  this  single  exception,  the  enormous  Persian  host  disappears 
with  the  battle  of  Issus.  We  hear  of  no  attempt  to  rally  or  re- 
form, nor  of  any  fresh  Persian  force  afoot  untQ  two  years  after- 
wards. The  booty  acquired  by  the  victors  was  immense,  not 
merely  in  ^Id  and  silver,  but  also  in  captives  for  the  slave- 
merchant  On  the  morrow  of  the  battle  Alexander  oJSered  a 
sdemn  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  with  three  altars  erected  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Pinarus ;  while  he  at  the  same  time  buried  the 
dead,  consoled  the  wounded,  and  rewarded  or  complimented  all 
who  had  distinguished  themselves.' 

'  Hutaich,  Alex.  22.    ^  yop  (Alex-  3  Arrian,  U.  13, 2, 8 ;  Dioddr.  xrii.  48. 

Oder)  0vy  on  itapntrtf^   a^  wptUi-nv  Cortiug  aays  that  these  Greeks  %ot 

1^  AtmiSv  yvvaJUa   n   ^«^ovAcv^of  away  by  by-paths  across  the  mountains 

iSny~£iA'  ovii  rmr  Keyotrrvtv  wept  riff  (Aniana8>--which  may  be  true  (Curtias, 

l^^^    oi/rvff     *Po^       ^'^  SArriin,  iL  12,  1;  Curtius.  iiL  12. 
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No  victory  recorded  in  history  was  ever  more  complete  in 
Prodirions  itee^^j  or  more  far-stretching  in  its  consequences,  than 
effect  TOt>-  that  of  Issns.  Not  only  was  the  Persian  force 
the  Tictoiy  destroyed  or  dispersed,  but  the  eJQTorts  of  Darius  for 
^  ^^^^  recovery  were  paralyzed  by  the  capture  of  his  &mily. 
Portions  of  the  dissipated  army  of  Issns  may  be  traced,  re- 
appearing in  different  places  for  operations  of  detail,  but  we  shall 
find  no  further  resistance  to  Alexander  during  almost  two  years, 
except  from  the  brave  freemen  of  two  fortified  cities.  Every- 
where an  overwhelming  sentiment  of  admiration  and  terror  was 
spread  abroad  towards  the  force,  skill,  or  good  fortune  of  Alexan- 
der, by  whichever  name  it  might  be  called,  together  with  con- 
tempt for  the  real  value  of  a  Persian  army  in  spite  of  so  much 
imposing  pomp  and  numerical  show — a  contempt  not  new  to 
intelligent  Greeks,  but  now  communicated  even  to  vulgar  minds 
by  the  recent  unparalleled  catastrophe.  Both  as  general  and  as 
soldier,  indeed,  the  consummate  excellence  of  Alexander  stood 
conspicuous,  not  less  than  the  signal  deficiency  of  Darius.  The  fault 
in  the  latter  upon  which  most  remark  is  usually  made  was  that  of 
fighting  the  batde  not  in  an  open  plain  but  in  a  narrow  valley, 
whereby  his  superiority  of  number  was  rendered  unprofitable. 
But  this  (as  I  have  already  observed)  was  only  one  among  many 
mistakes,  and  by  no  means  the  most  serious.  The  result  would 
have  been  the  same  had  the  battle  been  fought  in  the  plains  to 
the  eastward  of  Mount  Amanus.  Superior  numbers  are  of  little 
avail  on  any  ground  unless  there  be  a  general  who  knows  how  to 
make  use  of  them  ;  unless  they  be  distributed  into  separate 
divisions  ready  to  combine  for  offensive  action  on  many  points  at 
once,  or  at  any  rate  to  lend  support  to  each  other  in  defence,  so 
that  a  defeat  of  one  fraction  is  not  a  defeat  of  the  whole.  The 
faith  of  Darius  in  simple  multitude  was  altogether  blind  and 
childish  ;  ^  nay,  that  fedth,  though  overweening  beforehand, 
disappeared  at  once  when  he  found  his  enemies  did  not  run  away 
but  faced  him  boldly — as  was  seen  by  his  attitude  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pinarus,  where  he  stood  to  be  attacked  instead  of  executing 

27 :  Dloddr.  xvii.  40.    The  "  Awe  Alex-  days. 

andri,  in  ntdicibiui  Amani/'  are  men-  ^  See  this  faith  put  forward  in  the 

tioned  by  Cicero  (ad  Famll.   xv.  4).  speech  of  Xerxes— Heroddt   vii.  48: 

When    commanding   in    Kilikia,    he  compare  the  speech  of  Achnmente, 

encamped  there  with  his  army  four  vii.  236. 
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^  ^bieat  of  treading  down  the  handM  opposed  to  hinui    But  it 
WW -not  merely  as  a  genersd  that  Daritu  acted  in  anch  a  maimer 
t&  to  Tcsider  the  loea  of  the  hattle  certain.      Had  his  dispositioiis 
V)eea  ever  so  skilfal,  Ms  personal  cowardice  in  quitting  the  field 
and  thinking  only  of  his  own  safety  would  have  sufficed  to 
ixaMj  the  effect.*      Though  the  Persian  grandees  are  generally 
ecmspicaoas  for  personal  conrage,  yet  we  shall  find  Darius  here- 
after agun  exhibiting  the  like  melancholy  timidity,  and  the  like 
incompetence  for  using  ntmibers  with  effect^  at  the  hattle  of 
ArbHa,  though  f ou^t  in  a  spacious  plain  chosen  by  himself. 

Happy  was  it  for  Memnon  that  he  did  not  liye  to  see  the 
lenundation  of  his  schemes  and  the  ruin  consequent  ^q,  zsl 
tqKm  it !      The  fleet  in  the  -fflgean,  which  had  been  Automn. 
transferred   at    his  death  to   Phamabazus,   though  Bffecto 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  those  mercenaries  whom  K^«eoe 
Darius  had  recalled  to  Issus,  and  disheartened  by  a  ^[i^^f 
serious   defeat  which  the  Persian  Orontobat^  had  Xmos.  Anti. 
leceiTed  from  the  Macedonians  in  Earia,*  was  never-  projecU 
theless  not  inactive  in  trying  to  organize  an  anti-  cnuhed. 
Macedonian  manifestation  in  Greece.    While  Phamabazus  was 
at  the  island  of  Siphnos  with  his  100  triremes  he  was  visited  by 
the  Lacedsemonian  king  Agis,  who  pressed  him  to  embark  for 
Pelqponn^sus  as  large  a  force  as  he  could  spare  to  second  a 
movement  projected  by  the  Spartans.    But  such  aggressive  plans 
were  at  once  crushed  by  the  terror-striking  news  of  the  battle  of 
Israa    Apprehending  a  revolt  in  the  island  of  Chios  as  the  result 
€i  this  newsy  Phamabazus  immediately  sailed  thither  with  a  large 
detadunent      Agis,  obtaining  nothing  more  than  a  subsidy  of 
thirty  talents  and  a  squadron  of  ten  triremes,  was  obliged  to 
renounce  his  projects  in  Peloponn^us  and  to  content  himself 
with  directing  some  operations  in  Er^te,  to  be  conducted  by  his 
brother    Agesilaus ;  while  he   himself  remained   among   the 

1  AniAii,  fi.  la   2.     KmX  TMhji  mc  Artaxento  (who  bad  as  yet  made  no 

t^Aot    ^Wrvro     (Dariiu)     roit    ofiA*  resistaiice)  would  flghi.    '*  To  be  rare 

'AXi^mrBpop  r§  yMiMV  itBwXmit^^ot  (a  be  wUl  (was  ibe  reply) ;  if  be  is  the 

nnainole  ezpresaion  borrowed  from  son  of  Darins  and  Pamatis.  and  my 

Tbncydidte,  ir.  84>    Oompare  Arrian,  brother,  I  shaU  not  obtain  the  crown 

iL  «,  7.  without  fighting  I "  Personal  cowardice 

s  Immediate  before  the  battle  of  in  a  king  of  Persia  at  the  head  of  his 

Kontza,  Gyms  the  younger  was  asked  army  seemed  inconceivable  (Xenoph. 

hr  some    ot   the     Oredan    officers,  Anab.  L  7, 9). 

Wtber  be  tbongiit  that  his  brother  *  Arrian,  U.  6,  & 
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islands  and  ultimately  accompanied  the  Persian  AutophradatSs 
to  Halikarnassos.^  It  appears,  however,  that  he  afterwards  went 
to  conduct  the  operations  in  KrSte,  and  that  he  had  considerable 
success  in  that  island,  bringing  several  Eretan  towns  to  join  the 
Persians.*  On  the  whole,  however,  the  victory  of  Issus  overawed 
all  free  spirit  throughout  Greece,  and  formed  a  guarantee  to 
Alexander  for  at  least  a  temporary  quiescence.  The  philo- 
Macedonian  synod,  assembled  at  Ck)rinth  during  the  period  of 
the  Isthmian  festival,  manifested  their  joy  by  sending  to  him  an 
embassy  of  congratulation  and  a  wreath  of  gold.' 

With  little  delay  after  his  victory,  Alexander  marched  through 
B.0. 888.  Koele-Sy ria  to  the  Phoenician  coast,  detaching Parmenio 
Winter.  in  lus  way  to  attack  Damascus,  whither  Darius  before 
Capture  of  the  battle  had  Bent  most  part  of  his  treasure  with 
i^e^je-  ^^f^any  confidential  officers,  Persian  women  of  rank, 
^^Mw.  and  envoys.  Though  the  place  might  have  held  out 
treasure  and  &  considerable  siege,  it  was  surrendered  without  re- 
prisoners.  gistance  by  the  treason  or  cowardice  of  the  governor, 
who  made  a  feint  of  trying  to  convey  away  the  treasure,  but  took 
care  that  it  should  fell  into  the  hands  of  tiie  enemy.*  There  was 
captured  a  large  treasure,  with  a  prodigious  number  and  variety 
of  attendants  and  ministers  of  luxury,  beloi^^ing  to  the  court  and 
the  grandees.^  Moreover,  the  prisoners  made  were  so  numerous, 
that  most  of  the  great  Persian  families  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
some  relative,  male  or  female.  There  were  among  them  the 
widow  and  daughters  of  king  Ochus,  the  predecessor  of  Darius, 
the  daughter  of  Darius's  brother  Oxathr^  the  wives  of  Artabazus 
and  of  Phamabazus,  the  three  daughters  of  Mentor,  and  Barsin§, 
widow  of  the  deceased  Memnon  with  her  child,  sent  up  by  Memnon 
to  serve  as  an  hostage  for  his  fidelity.  There  were  also  several 
eminent  Grecian  exiles,  Theban,  Lacedaemonian,  and  Athenian, 
who  had  fled  to  Darius,  and  whom  he  had  thought  fit  to  send  to 


1  Arrian,  11. 18,  4 — 8.  KondravTa  it  Aafuuuric<$v— confirm     the 

3  Dioddr.  xviL  48.  statement  of  Gartius,  that  this  treasure 

s  Dioddr.  xvii.  48  :  Curtins,  iy.  5, 11.  was  captured  by  Parmenio,  not  In  the 

Gurtius  seems  to  mention  this  vote  town,  but  in  the  hands  of  fugitives  who 

later,  but  it  must  evidently  have  been  were  conveying  it  away  from  the  town. 

passed  at  the  first  Isthmian  festival  '  A  fragment  of   the  letter  from 

after  the  battle  of  Issus.  Parmenio  to  Alexander  is  preserved, 

«  Arrian,  il.  11,  13 ;  Gurtius,  ill.  13.  giving  a  detaUed  list  of  the  articles  of 

The  words  of  Arrian  (IL  15,  l)—iirl<rt»  booty  (Athenieus,  xilL  p.  607). 
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Bim&acwB,  instead  of  allo^wing  them  to  use  their  pikes  with  the 

snay  at  Ibsos.     The  Theban  and  Athenian  exiles  were  at  once 

lekeuaed  by  Alexander  ;  the  LiacedaBmonians  were  for  the  time  put 

Tmdcx  arrest,  but  not  detained  long.    Among  the  Athenian  exiles 

^va&  apeiaon  of  noble  name  and  parentage,  Iphikrat^  son  of  the 

gtesit  Athesniaa  of&cer  of  that  name.^    The  captive  Iphikrat^ 

not  only  received  bis  liberty,  but  was  induced  by  coarteons  and 

honoiuable  treatment  to  remain  with  Alexander.    He  died,  how- 

eyer,  shortly  afterwards  from  sickness,  and  his  ashes  were  then 

collected,  by  order  of  Alexander,  to  be  sent  to  his  family  at 

Athens. 

I  have  already  stated  in  a  former  chapter'  that  the  elder 
Iphikrates  bad  been  adopted  by  Alexander's  grand- 
fiither  into  the  regal  feimily  of  Macedonia  as  the  anStiwit. 
saviour  of  their  throne.    Probably  this  was  the  dr-  aS^£^ 
cumstance   which    determined  the  superior  &vour  ipbikntte. 
shown  to  the  son,  rather  than  any  sentiment  either  nUMr^ 
towards  Athens  or  towards  the  miHtary  genius  of  the  Sl'^^g 
&ther.    The  difference  of  position,  between  Iphikrat^  £^1^^^^ 
tiie  &ther  and  Iphikrat^  the  son,  is  one  among  the 
pamful  evidences  of  the  downward  march  of  Hellemsm.    The 
Mher^  a  distinguished  officer,  moving  amidst  a  circle  of  freemen, 
sostainingbyarms  thesecurityanddignityofhisownfellow-citizens, 
and  even  interfering  for  the  rescue  of  the  Macedonian  r^al 
family ;  the  son,  condemned  to  witness  the  degradation  of  his 
native  city  by  Macedonian  arms,  and  deprived  of  all  other  means 
of  reviving  or  rescuing  her,  except  such  as  could  be  found  in  the 
service  of  an  Oriental  prince,  whose  stupidity  and  cowardice 
threw  away  at  once  his  own  security  and  the  freedom  of  Greece. 
Master  of  Damascus  and  of  Eoele-Syria,  Alexander  advanced 
onward  to  Phoenicia.    The  first  Phoenician  town  which  he  ap- 
proached was  Marathus,  on  the  mainland  opposite  the  islet  of 
Aiadus,  forming,  along  with  that  islet  and  some  other  neighbour- 
mg  towns,  the  domain  of  the  Aradian  prince  Gerostratus.    That 

JAnfan.  if.  16,  5;   Cnrtiiw,  iii.  18,  Izxrii.  Izxix. ;  and  .ffischinds,  Fate. 

U-m     There  ia   some   discrepancy  Leg.  p.  283,  c.  la. 

between  the  two  ^compare  Aman,  iii.        Alexander  himself  had  consented 

^J^tothTMSesStheLacediB.  to    be    adopted    by    Ada,    princess 

mioLeBVoys,       ^,     „,  .   ^  Cha^  ?'  Karia,  as  her  son  (Arrian.  L  23, 

»8ee  above  in  ibis  History,  Chaps.  12). 
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prince  was  himself  now  serving  with  his  naval  contingent  among 
B.O.  88S—  ^^  Persian  fleet  in  the  iBgean;  but  his  son  Strato, 
m  Winter,  acting  as  viceroy  at  home,  despatched  to  Alexander  his 
Alexander  homage  with  a  golden  wreath,  and  made  over  to  him 
£St^*^  at  once  Aradus  with  the  neighbouring  towns  included 
^biuB,  and  in  its  domain.  The  example  of  Strato  was  followed, 
theSr^tea  first  by  the  inhabitants  of  Byblus,  the  next  Phoenician 
to  him.  ^£^y.  ^  ^  southerly  direction ;  next>  by  the  great  city 

of  Sidon,  the  queen  and  parent  of  all  Phoenician  prosperity.  The 
Sidonians  even  sent  envoys  to  meet  him  and  invite  his  approach.^ 
Their  sentiments  were  unfavourable  to  the  Persians,  &om  remem- 
brance of  the  bloody  and  perfidious  proceeding  which  (about 
eighteen  years  before)  had  marked  the  recapture  of  their  city  by 
the  armies  of  Ochus.^  Nevertheless,  the  naval  contingents  both 
of  Byblus  and  of  Sidon  (as  well  as  that  of  Aradus)  were  at  this 
moment  sailing  in  the  iBgean  with  the  Persian  admiral  Auto- 
phradat^  and  formed  a  large  proportion  of  his  entire  fleet.' 

While  Alexander  was  still  at  Marathus,  however,  previous  to 
Letter  f  ^  ouward  march,  he  received  both  envoys  and  a 
Darius  letter  &om  Darius,  asking  for  the  restitution  of  his 

pearofe  mother,  wife,  and  children,  and  tendering  friendship 
^e  restltu-  and  alliance,  as  from  one  king  to  another.  Darius 
the  regal  further  attempted  to  show  that  the  Macedonian  Philip 
Hai^ty  ^^  begun  the  wrong  against  Persia,  that  Alexander 
reply  of  had  continued  it,  and  that  he  himself  (Darius)  had 
acted  merely  in  self-defence.  In  reply,  Alexander 
wrote  a  letter  wherein  he  set  forth  his  own  case  against  Darius, 
proclaiming  himself  the  appointed  leader  of  the  Qreeks,  to  avenge 
the  ancient  invasion  of  Qreece  by  Xerx^  He  then  allied 
various  complaints  against  Darius,  whom  he  accused  of  having 
instigated  the  assassination  of  Plulip  as  well  as  the  hostilities  of 
the  anti-Macedonian  cities  in  Qreece.  ''Now,''  continued  he, 
'*by  the  grace  of  the  gods  I  have  been  victorious,  first  over  your 
satraps,  next  over  yourselfl  I  have  taken  care  of  all  who  submit 
to  me,  and  made  them  satisfied  with  their  lot.  Come  yourself  to 
me  also,  as  to  the  master  of  all  Asia.  Ck)me  without  fear  of 
suffering  harm ;  ask  me,  and  you  shall  receive  back  your  mother 

1  Arrian,  iL  U,  11 ;  iL  15, 8.  »  Airian,  ii.  15,  8 ;  ii  20, 1.   Curtiua, 

2  Dioddr.  xvi  46.  iv.  1,  e-ld. 
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ttd  viie,  aad  axiythiiig  else  which  you  please.  When  next  you 
^^  to  me,  lio^irever,  addxees  me  not  as  an  equal,  but  as  lord  of 
Aa&tttji  oi  aH  that  \>eIoiig8  to  you ;  otherwise  I  shall  deal  with 
yiia  «&  &  WTonfr-doer.      Xf  you  intend  to  contest  the  kingdom  wilh 

iBe,«bBn<i  and  ^ght  for  it,  and  do  not  run  away.    I  shall  march 

fonfttid  a^iDSt  you,  -wherever  you  may  be."  * 

TV^  m^^moxahle  correspondence,  which  led  to  no  result,  is  of 

M^itanice  only  as  it  markB  the  character  of  Alexander,  with 

ifWa  fitting  and  conquering  were  both  the  business  and  the 

Vonry  o£\iie,  and  to  whom  all  assumption  of  equality  and  inde- 

^^eodiss&fie  with  himself,  even  on  the  part  of  other  kings— eveiy- 

tiung  short  of  snhmission  and  obedience— appeared  in  the  light 

d  wrong  and  inanlt  to  be  avenged.    The  recital  of  comparative 

injuries  on  each  side  was  mere  uumeaniTig  pretence.    The  real 

aiMl  only  question  was  (as  Alexander  himself  had  put  it  in  his 

message  to  the  captive  Sisygambis^  which  of  the  two  should  be 

master  of  Asia. 

The  decision  of  this  question,  already  sufficiently  advanced  on 
the  morrow  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  was  placed  importance 
almost  beyond  doubt  by  the  rapid  and  unopposed  of  the 
successes  of  Alexander  among  most  of  the  Phoenician  ^i^^^S 
cities.    The  last  hopes  of  Persia  now  turned  chiefly  ^ J^gimj 
upon    the   sentiments  of  these  Phoenicians.      The  towns  to 
greater  part  of  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  ^gean  was      ^^^^  ^' 
composed  of  Phoenician  triremes,  partly  from  the  coast  of  Syria, 
partlj  from  the  island  of  Cyprus.    If  the  Phoenician  towns  made 
fiolmiission  to  Alexander,  it  was  certain  that  their  ships  and  sea- 
men would  either  return  home  spontaneously  or  be  recalled,  thus 
deriving  the  Persian  quiver  of  its  best  remaining  arrow.    But 
if  the  Phoenician  towns  held  out  resolutely  against  him,  one  and 
all,  80  as  to  put  him  under  the  necessity  of  besieging  them  in 
succession— each  lending  aid  to  the  rest  by  sea,  with  superiority 
of  naval  force^  and  more  than  one  of  them  being  situated  upon 
islets — ^the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  would  have  been  so  mxdti- 
plied,  that  even  Alexander's  energy  and  ability  might  hardly 

lAnian,  iL  14:   Cnrtius,  It.  1,  10;  money  and  large  ceesions  of  territory 

Dlibddr.  x^  39.    X  give  the  sabstance  in  exchange  for  the  restitution  of  the 

cf  tbia  correspondence  from  Arrian.  captives.    Axrian  says  nothing  of  the 

Both  Ciutiiis  and  Dioddras  represent  kind. 

Ikubu  aa   oSenng    ereat   snms  of       3  Anian,  iL  12, 9. 
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have  proved  sufficient  for  them :  at  any  rate,  lie  would  have  had 
liard  work  before  him  for  perhaps  two  years,  opening  the  door  to 
many  new  accidents  and  eJQTorts.  It  was,  therefore,  a  signal  good 
fortune  to  Alexander  when  the  prince  of  the  islet  of  Aradus 
spontaneously  surrendered  to  him  that  difficult  city,  and  when 
the  example  was  followed  by  the  still  greater  city  of  Sidon.  The 
Phoenicians,  taking  them  generally,  had  no  positive  tie  to  the 
Persians;  neither  had  they  much  confederate  attachment  one 
towards  the  other,  although  as  separate  communities  they  were 
brave  and  enterprising.  Among  the  Sidonians  there  was  even  a 
prevalent  feeling  of  aversion  to  the  Persians,  from  the  cause 
above-mentioned.  Hence  the  prince  of  Aradus,  upon  whom 
Alexander's  march  first  came,  had  little  certainty  of  aid  &om  his 
neighbours  if  he  resolved  to  hold  out,  and  still  less  disposition  to 
hold  out  single-handed,  after  the  battle  of  Issus  had  proclaimed 
the  irresistible  force  of  Alexander,  not  less  than  the  impotence 
of  Persia.  One  after  another,  all  these  important  Phoenician  sea- 
ports, except  Tyre,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  without 
striking  a  blow.  At  Sidon,  the  reigning  prince  Strato,  reputed 
as  philo-Persian,  was  deposed,  and  a  person  named  Abdalonymus — 
of  the  reigning  family,  yet  poor  in  circumstances — ^was  appointed 
in  his  room.^ 

With  his  usual  rapidity,  Alexander  marched  onward  towards 
Alexander  Tyre,  the  most  powerful  among  the  Phoenician 
^^^^^i^y^  cities,  though  apparently  less  ancient  than  Sidon. 
--rMdiness  Even  on  the  march,  he  was  met  by  a  deputation  from 
Tyrians  to  Tyre,  composed  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  city, 
yetnot*''  and  headed  by  the  son  of  the  Tyrian  prince  Azemil- 
without  a  chus,  who  was  himself  absent  commanding  the  T3rrian 
8OTved~he  contingent  in  the  Persian  fleet  These  men  brought 
to  blS^e"  ^*^  presents  and  supplies  for  the  Macedonian  army, 
the  d^.  together  with  a  golden  wreath  of  honour ;  announcing 
formally  that  the  Tynans  were  prepared  to  do  whatever  Alex- 
ander commanded.^  In  reply,  he  commended  the  dispositions  of 
the  city,  accepted  the  presents,  and  desired  the  deputation  to 
communicate  at  home,  that  he  wished  to  enter  Tyre  and  offer 

1  Cnrtias,  !▼.  1.  20—26 :  Justin,  zL  bable. 
10.    Dioddras  (xrii  47)  tolls  the  story        s  Arrian,  ii.  15, 9.    tt9  tyvuK&rtv  Tv 

as  if  it  had  occurred  at  Tyre,  ana  pU»v  npava-tivt  o,ri  &v  tvoYrik-ji  'JL\i$av 

not  at  Sidon  ;  which  is  highly  impro*  6pos.    Compare  Curtios,  it.  2, 8. 
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sacrifice  to  HSrakl^.  The  Phoenician  god  Melkart  was  snppoeed 
identical  with  the  Qrecian  Herakl^  and  was  tbus  ancestor  of  the 
Macedonian  kings.  His  temple  at  Tyre  was  of  the  most  venerahle 
antiquity;  moreover  the  injunction,  to  sacrifice  there,  is  said  to 
haye  been  conveyed  to  Alexander  in  an  oracle.^  The  Tynans  at 
borne,  after  deliberating  on  this  message,  sent  out  an  answer 
declining  to  comply,  and  intimating  that  they  would  not  admit 
within  their  walls  either  Macedonians  or  Persians  ;  but  that  as  to 
all  other  points,  they  would  ohey  Alexander's  orders.'  They 
added  that  his  wish  to  sacrifice  to  Hdrakl^  might  be  accomplished 
without  entering  their  city,  since  there  was  in  Palsetyrus  (on  the 
mamland  over  i^ainst  the  islet  of  Tyre,  separated  from  it  only  by 
the  narrow  strait)  a  temple  of  that  god  yet  more  ancient  and 
venerable  than  their  own.*  Incensed  at  this  qualified  adhesion, 
in  which  he  took  note  only  of  the  point  refused,  Alexander 
dismisaed  the  envoys  with  angry  menaces,  and  immediately 
resolved  on  taking  Tyre  by  force.* 

Those  who  (like  Diod6rus)  treat  such  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
Tynans  as  fooliBh  wilfolness,'  have  not  fully  considered  Bxorbittnt 
how  much  the  demand  included.    When  Alexander  dJwMdtioiii 
made  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  he  conduct  of 
marched  to  her  temple  with  his  whole  force  armed  •^"»^«f- 
and  in  battle  array."    We  cannot  doubt  that  his  sacrifice  at  Tyre 
to  Herakles — his  ancestral  Hero,  whose  especial  attribute  was 
force — ^would  have  been  celebrated  with  an  array  equally  formi- 
dable, as  in  isct  it  was,  after  the  town  had  been  taken.^    The 
Tyiians  were  thus  required  to  admit  within  their  walls  an 
irresLstible  military  force,  which  might  indeed  be  withdrawn 
after  the  sacrifice  was  completed,  but  which  might  also  remain, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  permanent  garrison  of  an  almost 

iCmtiiis    (ut    aupra)  adds    these  sCurUus,  It.  2,  4;  Justin,  zL  10. 

autiTes ;  Arrian  inserts  nothing  beyond  This  item,  both  prudent  and  probable, 

tke  sinqiie  request.    The  statement  of  in  the  reply  of  the  I^rrians  is  not 

Cntins  represents  what  is  likely  to  noticed  by  Arrian. 

ktve  been  the  real  fact  and  the  real  «  Arrian,  iL  16,  11.     rm^t  itip  frp/tr- 

iBeiing  of  Alexander.  /3ct«  irpbv  op^v  hwUrm  avtfvrcft^cv.  Ac 

It  Is  certainly  tme  that  Gortins  Cnrtins,  W.  2,  6.    "Non  tennit  iram, 

QVBdoads  his  narratiTe  with  rhetorical  ci^iis  alioqni  potens  non  erat^"  ix. 

aad  «iHunftti4»  amplification :  bat  it  is  »  Dioddms,  zriL  4a     ol  M  Tvptot 

■otlasf  tnie  that  Aniaa  falb  into  the  /SovAo/Uvov  rov  fiank4t»t  r^  *Hp«ueAct  r^ 

cfpoBte  extreme — sgneezing  ont  hit  Tvpcy  tfv<rcu,  wpomHvnpov  iuKuKvanv 

mmtiwe  ootil  little  is  left  beyond  the  Avrbr  rik  «if  i^p  w6\iv  clo^ov. 

Ayakeletoo.  "  Arrian,  L  18,  4. 
»Anian,iL  10,  U.                         10— fi'^^"***"*  ***  ^*  ^^' 
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impregnable  position.  They  had  not  endured  such  treatment 
from  Persia,  nor  were  they  disposed  to  endure  it  from  a  new- 
master.  It  was  in  fact,  hazarding  their  all ;  submitting  at  once 
to  a  fate  which  might  be  as  bad  as  could  befell  them  after  a  suc- 
cessful siege.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  reflect  that  the 
Tyrians  promised  everything  short  of  submission  to  military- 
occupation,  we  see  that  Alexander,  had  he  been  so  inclined,  could 
have  obtained  from  them  all  that  was  really  essential  to  Ids 
purpose,  without  necessity  of  besieging  the  town.  The  great 
value  of  the  Phoenician  cities  consisted  in  their  fleet,  which  now- 
acted  with  the  Persians,  and  gave  to  them  the  command  of  the 
sea.^  Had  Alexander  required  that  this  fleet  should  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Persians  and  placed  in  his  service,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  would  have  obtained  it  readily.  The  Tyrians 
had  no  motive  to  devote  themselves  for  Persia,  nor  did  they 
probably  (as  Arrian  supposes)  attempt  to  trim  between  the  two 
belligerents,  as  if  the  contest  was  still  undecided.^  Yet  rather 
than  hand  over  their  city  to  the  chances  of  a  Macedonian  soldiery, 
they  resolved  to  brave  the  hazards  of  a  siege.  The  pride  of 
Alexander,  impatient  of  opposition  even  to  his  most  extreme 
demands,  prompted  him  to  take  a  step  politically  unprofitable,  in 
order  to  make  display  of  his  power,  by  degrading  and  crushing, 
with  or  without  a  siege,  one  of  the  most  ancient,  spirited,  wealthy, 
and  intelligent  communities  of  the  ancient  world. 
Tyre  was  situated  on  an  islet  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the 
mainland,^  the  channel  between  the  two  being 
to  besiege  shallow  towards  the  land,  but  reaching  a  depth  of 
Suttion  eighteen  feet  in  the  part  adjoining  the  city.  The 
ofthe  islet  was  completely  surrounded  by  prodigious  walls, 

the  loftiest  portion  of  which,  on  the  side  fronting  the 
mainland,  reached  a  height  of  not  less  than  150  feet,  with 


1  This  is  the  view  expressed  by  though  they  declined  compliance  with 

Alexander  himself,  in  his  addresses  to  one  extreme  demand, 

the  army,  inviting  them  to  undertake  Ptolemy  I.  (son  of  Lagus)  afterwards 

the  siege  of  Tyre  (Arrian,  ii.  17, 3— S).  made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem  by 

^  Arnan,  ii.  16, 12.    Gurtius  says  (iv.  entering  the  town  on  the  Sabbath 

2,     2) :     "  Tyros    facilius    societatem  under  pretence  of  offering  sacrifice 

Alexandri  accentura  videbatur,  quam  (Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  xii.  1>. 

imperium ".     This  is  representing  the  8  Ourtius,  iv.  2,  7,  8.    Ilie  site  of 

pretensions  of  the  I^rians  as  greater  Tyre  at    the    present   day    presents 

than  the  fact  warrants.     They  did  nothing  in  the  least  conformable  to 

not  refuse  the  imperium  of  Alexander,  the  description  of  Alexander's  time. 
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conesponding  solidity  and  base.^  Besides  these  external  fortifi- 
caidonSjtlieTe  was  a  brave  and  numerous  population  within,  aided 
\jj  a  good  stock  of  armsy  machines,  ships,  provisions,  and  other 
ihmgB  essential  to  defence. 

It  was  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  the  Tynans,  when 
driven  to  thdr  last  resource,  entertained  hopes  of  ^^ 
lioldii^  out    even  against  the   formidable   arm  of  the^^tans 
Alexander  and  s^ainst  Alexander  as  he  then  stood  ;  ^^^^on 
they  might  have  held  out  successfully,  for  he  had  as  "®*^I'*" 
yet  no  fleet,  and  they  could  defy  any  attack  made 
amply  firom  land.     The  question  turned  upon  the  Phcenidan 
and  Cyprian  ships,  which  were  for  the  most  part  (the  Tyrian 
among  diem)  in  the  JSgean  under  the  Persian  admiral    Alex- 
ander—master as  he  was  of  Aradus,  Byblus,  Sidon,  and  all  the 
Phoenician    cities    except   Tyre  —  calculated   that   the  seamen 
belonging  to  these  cities  would  follow  their  countrymen  at  home 
and  bring  away  their  ships  to  join  him.    He  hoped  also,  as  the 
Tictorious  potentate,  to  draw  to  himself  the  wilhng  adhesion  of 
the  Cyprian  cities.    This  could  hardly  have  failed  to  happen,  if 
he  had  treated  the  Tynans  with  decent  consideration;  but  it  was 
no  longer  certain,  ncrw  that  he  had  made  them  his  enemies. 

What  passed  among  the  Persian  fleet  under  Autophradat^  in 
the  JSgean,  when  they  were  informed,  first  that  Alexander  was 
master  of  the  other  Phoenician  cities — next,  that  he  was  com- 
mencing the  si^e  of  Tyre — we  know  very  imperfectly.  The 
Tyrian  prince  Azemilchus  brought  home  his  ships  for  the  defence 
of  his  own  city ;  ^  the  Sidonian  and  Aradian  ships  also  went 
home,  no  longer  serving  against  a  power  to  whom  their  own  cities 
had  submitted ;  but  the  Cyprians  hesitated  longer  before  they 
declared  themselves.  If  Darius,  or  even  Autophradat^  without 
Darius,  instead  of  abandoning  Tyre  altogether  (as  they  actually 
did),  had  energetically  aided  the  resistance  which  it  offered  to 
Alexander,  as  the  interests  of  Persia  dictated,  the  Cypriot  ships 
might  not  improbably  have  been  retained  on  that  side  in  the 
struggle.  Lastly,  the  Tyrians  might  indulge  a  hope,  that  their 
Phoenician  brethren,  if  ready  to  serve  Alexander  against  Persia, 

1  Arrian,  Si.  18,  8  ;  ii.  21,  4 ;  iL  22,  8.    against  Tyre  (Arrian,  iL  16, 10) ;  he  was 
*  Azemflchns  was  with  Autophrada-   in  Tyre  when  it  was  captorea  (Airian. 
t£8  wben  Alexander  declared  hostdlity  iL  24, 8). 
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would  be  nowise  hearty  as  liis  instruments  for  crushing  a 
kindred  city.  These  contingencies,  though  ultimately  they  all 
turned  out  in  favour  of  Alexander,  were  in  the  beginning  suffi- 
ciently promising  to  justify  the  intrepid  resolution  of  the 
Tyrians ;  who  were  further  encouraged  by  promises  of  aid  from 
the  powerfal  fleets  of  their  colony  Carthage.  To  that  city,  whose 
deputies  were  then  within  their  walls  for  some  religious 
solemnities,  they  sent  many  of  their  wives  and  children.^ 
Alexander  began  the  siege  of  Tyre  without  any  fleet,  the 

Sidonian  and  Aradian  ships  not  having  yet  come.  It 
oonstnicts  was  his  flrst  task  to  construct  a  solid  mole  two 
J^^the  hundred  feet  broad,  reaching  across  the  half  mile  of 
s|^t  channel  between  the  mainland  and  the  islet.     He 

Tyre  and  pressed  into  his  service  labouring  hands  by  thousands 
bmcT^e  ^™  ^^  neighbourhood  ;  he  had  stones  in  abundance 
^J®ct  is      from    Paltttyrus,   and  wood   from   the   forests    in 

Lebanon.  But  the  work,  though  prosecuted  with 
ardour  and  perseverance  under  pressing  instigations  from 
Alexander,  was  tedious  and  toilsome,  even  near  the  mainland, 
where  the  Tyrians  could  do  little  to  impede  it,  and  became  far 
more  tedious  as  it  advanced  into  the  sea,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to 
their  obstruction  as  well  as  to  damage  from  winds  and  waves. 
The  Tyrian  triremes  and  small  boats  perpetually  annoyed  the 
workmen,  and  destroyed  parts  of  the  work  in  spite  of  all  the  pro- 
tection devised  by  the  Macedonians,  who  planted  two  towers  in 
front  of  their  advancing  mole  and  discharged  projectiles  from 
engines  provided  for  the  purpose.  At  length  by  unremitting 
efforts  the  mole  was  pushed  forward  until  it  came  nearly  across 
the  channel  to  the  city-wall ;  when  suddenly,  on  a  day  of  strong 
wind,  the  Tyrians  sent  forth  a  fireship  loaded  with  combustibles, 
which,  they  drove  against  the  front  of  the  mole  and  set  fire  to  the 
two  towers.  At  the  same  time  the  full  naval  force  of  the  city, 
ships  and  little  boats,  was  sent  forth  to  land  men  at  once  on  sdl 

1  Cnrtias,  iv.  2, 10 ;  Arrian,  ii.  24, 8 :  of  deputies,  which  he  would  haidly 

Diod6r.  zTii.  40, 4L    Curtius  av.  2,  15)  have  omitted  to  do  had  he  found  it 

flays  that  Alexander  sent  envoys  to  the  stated  in  his  authorities,  since  it  tends 

Tj^ians  to  invite  them  to  peace ;  that  to  justify  the  proceedings  of  Alexander, 

the  Tyrians  not  only  refused  the  propo<  Moreover,  it  is  not  conformable  to 

sitions,  but  put  the  deputies  to  death,  Alexander's  temperament,  after  what 

contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.    Arrian  had    passed  between   him  and  the 

mentions  nothing  about  this  sending  Tyrians. 
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^  of  tbe  mole.       So  successfol  was  this  attack  that  all  the 
Ibcedoman  engines  -were  burnt, — the  outer  woodwork  which 
k^ltibft  mole  together  was  torn  up  in  many  places, — and  a  large 
^  of  the  structure  came  to  pieces.^ 

Alexander  had  thus  not  only  to  construct  fresh  engines  but 
also  to  be^  the  mole  nearly  anew.      He  resolved  to  -^^^ 
give  it  greater  breadth  and  strength,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
of  carrying  more  towers  abreast  in  front  and  for  better  KJlJSs  to 
defence  against  lateral  attacks.     But  it  had  now  ^^^^ 
become  plain  to  him  that  while  the  Tyrians  were  hoidoftbe 
masters  of  the  sea  no  efforts  by  land  alone  would  S^^JS 
enable  him  to  take  the  town.    Leaving  Perdikkas  Sjt**" 
and  Eraterus,  therefore,  to  reconstruct  the  mole  and 
build  new  engines,  he  himself  repaired  to  Sidon  for  the  purpose 
of  assembling  as  large  a  fleet  as  he  could.      He  got  together 
triremes  from  various  quarters — ^two  from  Bhodes,  ten  from  the 
seaports  in  Lykia,  three  from  Soli  and  Mallus.  But  his  principal 
hrce  was  obtained  by  putting  in  requisition  the  ships  of  the 
Hioenician  towns,  Sidon,  Byblus,  and  Aradus,  now  subject  to  him. 
These  ships,  eighty  in  number,  had  left  the  Persian  admiral  and 
come  to  Sidon,  there  awaiting  his  orders ;  while  not  long  after- 
wards the  princes  of  Cyprus  came  thither  also,  tendering  to  him 
their  powerful  fleet  of  120  ships  of  war.^     He  was  now  master  of 
a  fleet  of  200  sail,  comprising  the  most  part,  and  the  best  part,  of 
the  Persian  navy.      This  was  the  consummation  of  Macedonian 
triumph — the  last  real  and  effective  weapon  wrested  from  the 
grasp  of  Persia.      The  prognostic  afforded  by  the  ea^e  near  the 
ships  at  Miletus,  as  interpreted  by  Alexander,  had  now  been 
falfilled ;  since  by  successful  operations  on  land  he  had  conquered 
and  brought  into  his  power  a  superior  fleet* 

Having  directed  these  ships  to  complete  their  equipments  and 
tzaining  with  Macedonians  as  soldiers  on  board,  Alexander  put 

1  Aniaa,  iL  18, 19 ;  Dioddr.  xriL  22 ;  considering  that  they  had  acted  under 

Cirtias,  It.  3,  0,  7.  compulsion. 

SAnian,  it  20,  1 — 4 :  Cnrtins,  iv.  2,  s  Anian,  L  18,  15.    In  the  siege  of 

11    It  eTinees  how  stronkly  Arrian  Tyre  (foor  centuries  earlier)  by  the 

looks  at  eTerythinff  from  Alexander's  Assyrian  monarch  Salmaneser,  Sidon 

point  ol  view  when  we  find  him  telling  and  other  Phoenician  towns  had  lent 

M  that  the  monarch  forgave  the  Phoe-  their  ships  to  the  besieger  (Menan- 

iridaiuandCyprianefortheir adherence  der    apud   Joseph.,  Antiq.    Jud.    ix. 

ud  jnst  serWce  in  the  Persian  fleet,  U,  2). 
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himself  at  the  head  of  some  light  troops  for  an  expedition  of  eleven. 
He  appears  ^^^  against  the  Arabian  mountaineers  on  Libanus, 
before  Tyre  whom  he  dispersed  or  put  down,  though  not  without 
merous^^  '  some  personal  exposure  and  hazard.^  On  returning 
I^J^^'J  to  Sidon  he  found  Kleander  arrived  with  a  rein- 
the  place  forcement  of  4000  Grecian  hoplites,  welcome  auxili- 
^"^^  aries  for  prosecuting  the  siege.    Tlien,  going  aboard 

his  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Sidon,  he  sailed  with  it  in  good 
battle  order  to  Tyre,  hoping  that  the  Tyrians  would  come  out  and 
fight  But  they  kept  within,  struck  with  surprise  and  consterna- 
tion, having  not  before  known  that  their  fellow-Phoenicians  were 
now  among  the  besiegers.  Alexander,  having  ascertained  that  the 
Tyrians  would  not  accept  a  sea-fight,  immediately  caused  their 
two  harbours  to  be  blocked  up  and  watched  ;  that  on  the  north, 
towards  Sidon,  by  the  Cyprians — ^that  on  the  south,  towards 
Egypt,  by  the  Phoenicians.^ 

From  this  time  forward  the  doom  of  Tyre  was  certain.  The 
Capture  of  Tynans  could  no  longer  offer  obstruction  to  the  mole, 
^J^  which  was  completed  across  the  channel  and  brought 
dMperate  up  to  the  town.  Engines  were  planted  upon  it  to 
of  theciti.  batter  the  walls ;  movable  towers  were  rolled  up  to 
*^^^  take  them  by  aasault ;  attack  was  also  made  from  sea- 

ward. Yet  though  reduced  altogether  to  the  defensive  the  Tyrians 
still  displayed  obstinate  bravery  and  exhausted  all  the  resources 
of  ingenuity  in  repelling  the  besiegers.  So  gigantic  was  the 
strength  of  the  wall  fronting  the  mole,  and  even  that  of  the 
northern  side  fronting  Sidon,  that  none  of  Alexander's  engines 
could  make  any  breach  in  it;  but  on  the  south  side  towards 
Egypt  he  was  more  successful  A  large  breach  having  been 
made  in  this  south  wall,  he  assaulted  it  with  two  ships  manned 
by  the  hypaspists  and  the  soldiers  of  his  phalanx :  he  himself 
commanded  in  one  and  Admetus  in  the  other.  At  the  same  time 
he  caused  the  town  to  be  menaced  all  round  at  every  approach- 
able point  for  the  purpose  of  distracting  the  attention  of  the 
defenders.  Himself  and  his  two  ships  having  been  rowed  close 
up  to  the  breach  in  the  south  wall,  boarding  bridges  were  thrown 
out  from  each  deck,  upon  which  he  and  Admetus  rushed  forward 
with  their  respective  storming  parties.  Admetus  got  upon  the 
1  Arrian,  ii.  20, 6 ;  Plutarch,  Alexander,  24.        s  Arrian,  ii.  20,  9—16. 
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ii^l)  Wt  waa  tliere  slaiii ;  Alexander  also  was  among  the  first  to 

lasvml)  «ad  the  two  parties  got  audi  a  footing  on  the  wall  as  to 

Qferpoiwec  all  Tesistaxice.     At  the  same  time  his  ships  also  forced 

tbfiir  'way  into  the  two  harbonrsi  so  that  Tyre  came  on  all  sides 

intoluapower.^ 

Thongh  the  walls  vrere  now  lost  and  resistance  had  become 
desperate,  the  gallant  defenders  did  not  lose  their  courage.  They 
barricaded  the  streets  and  concentrated  their  strength,  especially 
at  a  defensible  post  called  the  Agenorion  or  chapel  of  Agenor. 
Here  the  battle  agun  n^ed  furiously  until  they  were  overpowered 
by  the  Macedonians,  incensed  with  the  long  toils  of  the  previous 
siege  as  well  as  by  the  slaughter  of  some  of  their  prisoners,  whom 
the  Tyrians  had  killed  publicly  on  the  battlements.  AU  who 
took  dielter  in  the  temple  of  HSrakles  were  spared  by  Alexander 
from  respect  to  the  sanctuary :  among  the  number  were  the 
prince  Azemilchus,  a  few  leading  Tyrians,  the  Carthaginian 
envoys,  and  some  children  of  both  sexes.  The  Sidonians  also, 
displaying  a  tardy  sentiment  of  kindred  and  making  partial 
amends  for  the  share  which  they  had  taken  in  the  capture,  pre- 
served some  lives  from  the  sword  of  the  conqueror.'  But  the 
greater  number  of  the  adult  freemen  perished  with  sopyiying 
arms  in  their  hands,  while  2000  of  them  who  f^«^  2000 
survived,  either  from  disabling  wounds  or  from  the  hanged  by 
fetigue  of  the  slaughterers,  were  hanged  on  the  sea-  Sewuider. 
shore   by  order  of  Alexander.'      The  females,  the  There- 


maining 
cmp' 

merchant.    The  number  sold  is  said  to  have  been  "^'^ 


children,   and    the  slaves  were   sold  to  the  slave-  cmpUvM 

old. 


about  90,000,  a  total  rather  small,  as  we  must  assume  slaves  to  be 
included ;  but  we  are  told  that  many  had  been  previously  sent 
away  to  Carthage. 

Thus  master  of  Tyre,  Alexander  marched  into  the  city  and 
consummated  his  much-desired  sacrifice  to  HSrakl^  His  whole 
force,  land  and  naval,  fully  armed  and  arrayed,  took  part  in  the 
procession.  A  more  costly  hecatomb  had  never  been  offered  to 
that  god,  when  we  consider  that  it  had  been  purchased  by  all  the 

1  Arrian,  iL  23,  24 :  Curttus,  It.  4, 11;  4dX    It  is  not  mentioiied  by  Arrlan, 

Moddr.  xriL  40.  and   perhaps  may   not   have   found 

s  Goiiios,  !▼.  4t  15.  a  place  in  Ptolemy  or  Aristobnlns ; 

'This  is  mentioned  both  by  Cur-  but  I  see  no  ground  for  disbelieTing 

Um  (If.  4,  17)  and  by  Dioddros  (xv.  it. 
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toils  of  an  unnecessary  siege,  and  by  the  extirpation  of  these 

B.C.  882.  ^^®®  *^^  high-spirited  citizens,  his  former  worshippers. 

July— Aug.  What  the  loss  of  the  Macedonians  had  been  we  can- 

Doration  of  not  say.   The  number  of  their  slain  is  stated  by  Arrian. 

lor  mX  ^^  ^^>^  which  must  be  greatly  beneath  the  truth ;  for 

months.  the  courage  and  skill  of  the  besieged  had  prolonged 

Sacrifice  of  ^v        .      ^     ^,  j.   .  •  j     r  ^ 

Alexander  the  Siege  to  the  prodigious  penod  of  seven  months, 

toHtoakiAs.  though  Alexander  had  left  no  means  untried  to 
accomplish  it  sooner.' 

Towards  the  close  of  the  siege  of  Tyre,  Alexander  received  and 
Second  rejected  a  second  ^proposition  from  Daiius,  offering 

letter  from  10,000  talents,  with  the  cession  of  all  the  territory 
Alexander,  westward  of  the  Euphrates,  as  ransom  for  his  mother 
QSrMTun-  *^^  ^^^  ^^^  proposing  that  Alexander  should  be- 
conditional  come  his  son-in-law  as  well  as  his  ally.  "  If  I  were 
Alexander,"  said  Parmenio,  "I  should  accept  such 
terms,  instead  of  plunging  into  further  periL"  "  So  would  I," 
replied  Alexander,  "  if  I  were  Parmenio ;  but  since  I  am  Alex- 
ander, I  must  return  a  different  answer."  His  answer  to  Darius 
was  to  this  effect :  "  I  want  neither  your  money  nor  your  cession. 
All  your  money  and  territory  are  already  mine,  and  you  are 
tendering  to  me  a  part  in  place  of  the  whole.  If  I  choose  to 
marry  your  daughter,  I  sihaU  marry  her,  whether  you  give  her 
to  me  or  not.  Come  hither  to  me  if  you  wish  to  obtain  from  me 
any  act  of  friendship."  '  Alexander  might  spare  the  submissive 
and  the  prostrate,  but  he  could  not  brook  an  equal  or  a  com- 
petitor, and  his  language  towards  them  was  that  of  brutal 
insolence.  Of  course  this  was  the  last  message  sent  by  Darius, 
who  now  saw,  if  he  had  not  before  seen,  that  he  had  no  chance 
open  except  by  the  renewal  of  war. 

Being  thus  entire  master  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  and 
having  accepted  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  Jews,  Alexander 
marched  forward  to  conquer  Egypt    He  had  determined,  before 

1  Arrian,  iv.  24,  9:  Dioddros,  zviL  The  answer  is  more  insolent  in  the 

46.  naked  siinplicity  of  Anian  than  in  the 

>  The  resuscitating  force  of  com-  pomp  of  Curtius.  Plutarch  (Alexand. 
merdal  industry  is  seen  by  the  fftct  W)  both  abridges  and  softens  it.  Dio- 
that  in  spite  of  this  total  destruction  dorus  also  gives  the  answer  differently 
Tyre  again  rose  to  be  a  wealthy  and  (zviL  54),  and  represents  the  embassy 
flourishing  dty  (Strabo,  ztL  p.  767).  as  coming  somewhat  later  in  time, 

>  Arrian,  iL  25,  6;  Curtius,  iv.  6.  after  Alexander's  return  from  Egypt 
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k  trndeitook  any  further  expedition  into  the  interior  of  the 
^enoan  empire,  to  make  liimself  master  of  all  the  coast-  The  Maoe- 
kiiiB  wUcli  kept  open  the  commtinications  of  the  Per-  overowi 
wMUi'with  Greece,  so  as  to  secure  his  rear  against  any  ^''J^^**"* 
Knom  hostility.  His  great  fear  was  of  Grecian  mMterof 
wldiers  or  cities  raised  against  him  by  Persian  ^J^^S"* 
gold;^  and  Egypt  was  the  last  remaining  possession  of  idMid*. 
the  Persians  w^ch  gave  them  the  means  of  acting  upon  Greece. 
Those  means  were,  indeed,  now  prodigiously  curtailed  by  the 
feeble  condition  of  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  ^Egean,  unable  to 
cfmtend  with  the  increasing  fleet  of  the  Macedonian  admirals, 
Hegdochus  and  Amphoterus,  now  numbering  100  saiL^  During 
the  smnmer  of  332  B.C.,  while  Alexander  was  prosecuting  the 
siege  of  Tyre,  these  admirals  recovered  all  the  important  acqui- 
ntions — Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos — ^which  had  been  made  by 
Menmon  for  the  Persian  interests.  The  inhabitants  of  Tenedos 
invited  them  and  insured  their  success  ;  those  of  Chios  attempted 
to  do  the  same,  but  were  coerced  by  Pharnabazus,  who  retained 
the  city  by  means  of  his  insular  partisans,  Apollonides  and  others, 
with  a  military  force.  The  Macedonian  admirals  laid  siege  to 
tilie  town,  and  were  presently  enabled  to  carry  it  by  their  Mends 
within.  Pharnabazus  was  here  captured  with  his  entire  force : 
twelve  triremes  thotoughly  armed  and  manned,  thirty  store-ships, 
several  privateers,  and  3000  Grecian  mercenaries.  Aristonikus, 
philo>Persian  despot  of  Methymna,  arriving  at  Chios  shortly 
afterwards,  but  ignorant  of  the  capture,  was  entrapped  into  the 
harbour  and  made  prisoner.  There  remained  only  MitylSn^ 
which  was  held  for  the  Persians  by  the  Athenian  Char&,  with  a 
gairison  of  2000  men,  who,  however,  seeing  no  hope  of  holding 
out  against  the  Macedonians,  consented  to  evacuate  the  city  on 
condition  of  a  free  departure.  The  Persians  were  thus  expelled 
frcnn  the  sea,  from  all  footing  among  the  Grecian  islands,  and 
from  the  vicinity  of  Greece  and  Macedonia.* 

These  successes  were  in  full  progress  when  Alexander  himself 
directed  his  march  from  Tyre  to  Egypt,  stopping  in  his  way  to 
besiege  Gaza.  This  considerable  town,  the  last  before  entering  on 
Ae  desert  track  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  was  situated  between 

'  Anbm,  If.  17,  4.  ^  Curtiiis,  It.  5, 14—22 ;  Arrian,  itt.  2, 
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one  and  two  miles  from  the  sea.     It  was  boilt  upon  a  lofty 
^^^  artificial  mound,  and  encircled  with  a  high  wall ;  but 

Alexander  its  main  defence  was  derived  from  the  deep  sand  imme- 
}^^  diately  around  it,  as  well  as  from  the  mud  and  quick- 
dege  of  sand  on  its  coast.  It  was  defended  by  a  brave  man, 
the  eunuch  Batis,  with  a  strong  garrison  of  Arabs, 
and  abundant  provision  of  every  kind.  Confiding  in  the  strength, 
of  the  place,  Batis  refused  to  admit  Alexander.  Moreover,  his 
judgment  was  confirmed  by  the  Macedonian  engineers  themselves, 
who,  when  Alexander  first  surveyed  the  walls,  pronounced  it  to  be 
impregnable,  chiefly  from  the  height  of  its  supporting  mound. 
But  Alexander  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  tacitly  confessing 
his  inability  to  take  Qeaau  The  more  difficult  the  enterprise, 
the  greater  was  the  charm  for  him,  and  the  greater  would  be  the 
astonishment  produced  all  around  when  he  should  be  seen  to 
have  triumphed.^ 

He  began  by  erecting  a  mound  south  of  the  city,  close  by  the 
Hfa  flnt  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  his  battering- 
m^^jg  engines.  This  external  mound  was  completed,  and 
wound^—  the  engines  had  begun  to  batter  the  wall,  when  a 
an  immense  well-planned  sally  by  the  garrison  overthrew  the 
round^the  assailants  and  destroyed  the  engines.  The  timely  aid 
town.  of  Alexander  himself  with  his  hypaspists  protected 

their  retreat ;  but  he  himself,  after  escaping  a  snare  from  a 
pretended  Arabian  deserter,  received  a  severe  wound  through  the 
shield  and  the  breastplate  into  the  shoulder,  by  a  dart  discharged 
from  a  catapult,  as  the  prophet  Aristander  had  predicted;  giving 
assurance  at  the  same  time  that  Gaza  would  fall  into  his  hands.* 
During  the  treatment  of  his  wound,  he  ordered  the  engines  em- 
ployed at  Tyre  to  be  brought  up  by  sea,  and  caused  his  mound 
to  be  carried  around  the  whole  circumference  of  the  town,  so  as 
to  render  it  approachable  from  every  point  This  Herculean 
work,  the  description  of  which  we  read  with  astonishment,  was 

1  Arrian,  ii.  26,  6.    ot  ik  iiiix*»owoiol  Aopciov. 
yvw^i}v  air<5<i<cta;vro.  airopov  clvai  ^lf        About  the  fidelity  and  obstinate 

i^Miv  rh  TciYof,  St,di  v^oc  rov  xwfMtro«  •  defensive  courage  shown  more  than 

oAX'  *A\M(aiviptf  iioMi  aiprrtov  clvai,  once  by  the  inhabitants  of  Oaza,  see 

6c^  i-mpmrtpov  •     iKwMj^tiv  yap   rovf  Polybius,  ZtL  40. 
«oAc|fcu»vf   t6   ipyov  r^  irapoA^^  iwi        ^Arrian,   ii.    26,   27;    Curtios,'  W. 

lA^a,  Koi  th  11^  iktlv  «*<rjcp9v  ctvoi  oi,  6,    12—18  ;      Plutarch,     Alexander, 

Kty6ft*vov    c«    Tf    rovf     EXAi}va«    k<u  25. 
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SSOfeethigli  all  round,  and  two  stadia  (1840  feet)  broad  ;^  the 
looee  Band  aronnd  could  hardly  have  been  suitable,  so  that 
materials  must  have  been  brought  up  from  a  distance.  The 
nndertakiiig  was  at  length  completed ;  in  what  length  of  time  we 
do  not  know,  but  it  must  have  been  considerable ;  though 
doubtless  thousands  of  labourers  would  be  pressed  in  from  the 
drcamjacent  country.' 

Gaza  was  now  attacked  at  all  points  by  battering-rams,  by 
mines,  and  by  projectile  engines  with  various  missiles,   q^^  |, 
Presently  the  walls  were  breached  in  several  places,  J^JS^jL^ 
Uumgh  the  defenders  were  imremitting  in  their  efforts  a  siege  of 
(o  repair  the  damaged  parts.    Alexander  attempted  t^®  "»<»*"•• 
three  distinct  general  assaults ;  but  in  all  three  he  was  repulsed 
hy  the  bravery  of  the  Gkizeeans.    At  length,  after  still  further 
breaching  of  tlie  wall,  he  renewed  for  the  fourth  time  his  attempt 
to  storm.     The  entire  Macedonian  phalanx  being  brought  up  to 
attack  at  different  points,  the  greatest  emulation  reigned  among 
the  officers.     The  JBakid  Neoptolemus  was  first  to  mount  the 
wan ;  but  the  other  divisions  manifested  hardly  less  ardour,  and 
the  town  was  at  length  taken.     Its  gallant  defenders  resisted 
with  unabated  spirit  to  the  last ;  and  all  fell  in  their  posts,  the 
incensed  soldiery  being  no  way  disposed  to  give  quarter. 

One  prisoner  alone  was  reserved  for  special  treatment — ^the 
prince  or  governor  himself,  the  eunuch  Batis,  who,  Thefinurison 
having  manifested  the  greatest  energy  and  valour,  SJJ^^J^ 
was  taken  severely  woimded,  yet  still  alive.    In  this  IJIJ™^ 
condition  lie  was  brought  by  Leonnatus  and  Fhil6tas  becomes 
into  the  presence  of  Alexander,  who  cast  upon  him  SJw^' 
looks  of  vengeance  and  fury.    The  Macedonian  prince  wounded, 
had  undertaken  the  siege  mainly  in  order  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  he  could  overcome  difficulties  insuperable  to  others.    But  he 
had  incurred  so  much  loss,  spent  so  much  time  and  labour,  and 
undergone  so  many  repulses  before  he  succeeded,  that  the  palm 
of  honour  belonged  rather  to  the  minority  vanquished  than  to 

1  Arrian,  IL  27,  6.      x**!*-*  X**^^^'*  the  walled  circuit.  Tet  if  this  had  been 

«r  leWicAy  wtirr6B«v  r^t  v^XcMf.  intended.  Arrian  would  surely  ha?e 

It  is  certiunly  possible,  as  Droysen  said  yw/^^Ta  in  the  plural,  not  x«^Ma- 
rasMite  (Gesck  Alex,  des  Orossen,  p.        >  Dioddms    (xTii    48)    states    the 

190)  that  wa»n6Btr  is  not  to  be  inter*  whole  duration  of  the  siese  as  two 

prated  with  fiteial  strictness,  but  only  months.     This  seems    rather  under 

M  mmning  in  many  d^ertnt  portion*  of  than  over  the  probable  truth. 
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the  multitude  of  vktois.  To  such  disappointment,  which  would 
sting  Alexander  in  the  tenderest  point,  is  to  be  added  the  fact, 
that  he  had  himself  incurred  great  personal  risk,  received  a  severe 
wound,  besides  his  narrow  escape  from  the  dagger  of  the  pretended 
Arabian  deserter.  Here  was  ample  ground  for  violent  anger ; 
which  was,  moreover,  still  further  exasperated  by  the  appearance 
of  Batis — an  eunuch,  a  black  man,  tall  and  robust,  but  at  the 
same  time  fat  and  lumpish,  and  doubtless  at  the  moment  covered 
with  blood  and  dirt  Such  visible  circumstances,  repulsive  to 
eyes  familiar  with  Grecian  gymnastics,  contributed  to  kindle  the 
wrath  of  Alexander  to  its  highest  pitch.  After  the  siege  of  Tyre, 
his  indignation  had  been  satiated  by  the  hanging  of  the  2000 
surviving  combatants ;  here,  to  discharge  the  pressure  of  a  still 
stronger  feeling,  there  remained  only  the  single  captive,  upon 
whom,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  inflict  a  punishment  as  novel  as 
it  was  crueL  He  directed  the  feet  of  Batis  to  be  bored,  and 
Wrath  of  brazen  rings  to  be  passed  through  them  ;  after  which 
Ai^jider  the  naked  body  of  this  brave  man,  yet  surviving,  was 
Batis,  whom  tied  with  cords  to  the  tail  of  a  chariot  driven  by 
be  tiedfto  a'  Alexander  himself,  and  dragged  at  full  speed  amidst 
^a^t.and  the  triumphant  jeers  and  shouts  of  the  army.^  Herein 
round  the  Alexander,  emulous  even  from  childhood  of  the 
^^"^  exploits  of  his  legendary  ancestor  Achilla  copied  the 

ignominious  treatment  described  in  the  Iliad  as  inflicted  on 
the  dead  body  of  Hektor.^ 

This  proceeding  of  Alexander,  the  product  of  Homeric  reminis- 
cences operating  upon  an  infuriated  and  vindictive  temperament^ 
stands  out  in  respect  of  barbarity  from  all  that  we  read  respecting 
the  treatment  of  conquered  towns  in  antiquity.    His  remaining 

1  Curtiiis,  iv.  6,  25— SO ;  Dionys.  Hal.  self  recognizes  how  emulous  Alexander 

De  Ck>mp.  Verbor.  pp.  128—125,  with  was  of  the  proceedings  of  Achillas  (vVL 

the  citation  there  given  from  Hegesias  14,  7X 

of  Magnesia.     Diod6ras  (zriL  48,  49)        The  passage  describing  this  scene, 

simplv  mentions  Gaza  in  two  sentences,  cited  from  the  lost  author  Hegesias 

but  gives  no  details  of  any  kind.  by  Dionysius  of  Halikamassus  as  an 

Arrian  says  nothing  about  the  treat«  example  of  bad  riiythm  and  taste,  has 

ment  of  Batis,  nor  did  he  probably  the  merit  of  brining  out  the  details 

find  anything  about  it  in  Ptolemy  or  reepectlnff  the  person  of  Batis,  which 


Aristobttlus.     There    are    assignable    were  well  calculated  to  dissust  and 
reasons  why  they  should  pass  it  over   affgravate   the  wrath  of  Alexander. 


in  silence  as  disgraceful  to  Alexander.  The  bad  taste  of  Hegesias  as  a  writer 

But  Arrian,  at  the  same  time,  savs  no-  does  not  diminish  his  credibility  as  a 

thing  inconsistent  with  or  contradicting  witness, 
the  statement  of  Curtius,  while  he  him-        ^  Arrian,  viL  14»  7. 
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mea&Tire&  were  conformable  to  receiyed  usage.  The  wives  and 
children,  o!  the  Gazseans  were  sold  into  slavery.  New  inhabitants 
vera  admitted  from  the  neighbonriiood,  and  a  garrison  was  placed 
tiiere  to  hold  the  town  for  the  Macedonians.^ 

The  two  sieges  of  Tyre  and  Gaza,  which  occupied  both  together 
nine  months,^  were  the  hardest  fighting  that  Alexan-  B.a  882. 
der  had  ever  encountered,  or  in  foct  ever  did  encounter,  '^'»*o™n- 
Uiroughout  his  life.    Afber  such  toils,  the  march  to  AlezAnder 
Egypt,  which  he  now  commenced  (October,  332  B.C.),  i^ypt.  and 
was  an  affair  of  holiday  and  triumph.    Mazak^  the  J^Sou?  ** 
satrap  of  Egypt,  having  few  Persian  troops  and  a  retLitaiice. 
disaffected  native  population,  was  noway  disposed  to  resist  the 
approaching  conqueror.    Seven  days'  march  brought  Alexander 
and  his  army  from  Gaza  to  Pelusium,  the  frontier  fortress  of 
Egypt,  commanding  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  whither  his 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Hephsestion,  had  come  also.    Here 
he  found  not  only  open  gates  and  a  submissive  governor,  but 
also  crowds  of  Egyptians  assembled  there  to  welcome  him.'    He 
I^aced  a  garrison  in  Pelusium,  sent  his  fleet  up  the  river  to 
Memphis,  and  marched  himself  to  the  same  place  by  land.    The 
satrap  Mazakes  surrendered  himself  with  all  the  treasure  in  the 
dty,  800  talents  in  amount,  and  much  precious  furniture.    Here 
Alexander  reposed  some  time,  offering  splendid  sacrifices  to  the 
gods  generally,  and  especially  to  the  Egyptian  god  Apis ;  to 
which  he  added  g3mmastic  and  musical  matches,  sending  to 
Greece  for  the  most  distinguished  artists. 

From  Memphis,  he  descended  the  westernmost  branch  of  the 
Nile  to  Kan6pus  at  its  mouth,  from  whence  he  sailed  He  deter- 
westerly  along  the  shore  to  look  at  the  island  of  Pharos,  J^^i^ 
celebrated  in  Homer,  and  the  lake  Maredtis.    Beckon-  Alexandria. 
ing  Egypt  now  as  a  portion  of  his  empire,  and  considering  that 
tiie  business  of  keeping  down  an  unquiet  population,  as  well  as 
of  collecting  a  large  revenue,  would  have  to  be  performed  by  his 
extraneous  land  and  sea  force,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  withdraw- 
ing the  seat  of  government  from  Memphis,  where  both  the  Persians 
and  the  natives  had  maintained  it,  and  of  founding  a  new  city  of 

1  Anian,  iL  27,  11.    About  the  cii^        a  Diod6r.  zvIL  48 ;  Josephus,  Antiq. 

enmsfcaooes  and  siege  of  Oaza,  see  the  xL  4. 

work  ot  Stark,  Gaza  and  die  Philis-        8  Arrian,  ill  1, 8 ;  Cortias,  It.  7, 1, 2; 

tiiKbeKttBte,p.  242.    Leip.  1852.  Dioddr.  xrh.  49. 
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Ills  own  on  the  seaboard,  convenient  for  communication  with 
Greece  and  Macedonia.  His  imagination,  susceptible  to  all 
Homeric  impressions  and  influenced  by  a  dream,  first  fixed  upon 
the  isle  of  Pharos  as  a  suitable  place  for  his  intended  city.^  Per- 
ceiving soon,  however,  that  this  little  isle  was  inadequate  by  itself 
he  included  it  as  part  of  a  larger  city  to  be  founded  on  the  adjacent 
mainland.  The  gods  were  consulted,  and  encouraging  responses 
were  obtained ;  upon  which  Alexander  himself  marked  out  the 
circuit  of  the  walls,  the  direction  of  the  principal  streets,  and  the 
sites  of  numerous  temples  to  Grecian  gods  as  well  as  Egyptian.' 
It  was  thus  that  the  first  stone  was  laid  of  the  mighty,  populous, 
and  busy  Alexandria ;  which  however  the  founder  himself  never 
lived  to  see,  and  wherein  he  was  only  destined  to  repose  as  a 
corpse.  The  site  of  the  place  between  the  sea  and  the  Lake 
Maredtis  was  found  airy  and  healthy,  as  well  as  convenient  for 
shipping  and  commerce.  The  protecting  island  of  Pharos  gave 
the  means  of  forming  two  good  harbours  for  ships  coming  by  sea, 
on  a  coast  harbourless  elsewhere ;  while  the  Lake  Maredtis,  com- 
mimicating  by  various  canals  with  the  river  Nile,  received  with 
facility  the  exportable  produce  from  the  interior.'  As  soon  as 
houses  were  ready,  commencement  was  made  by  the  intendant  B^leo- 
menSs,  transporting  to  them  in  mass  the  population  of  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Kandpus,  and  probably  of  other  towns  besides.* 

Alexandria  became  afterwards  the  capital  of  the  Ptolemaic 
princes.  It  acquired  immense  grandeur  and  population  during 
their  rule  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  when  their  enormous 
revenues  were  spent  greatly  in  its  improvement  and  decoration. 
But  we  cannot  reasonably  ascribe  to  Alexander  himself  any  pre- 
science of  such  an  imposing  future.  He  intended  it  as  a  place 
from  which  he  could  conveniently  rule  Egypt,  considered  as  a 
portion  of  his  extensive  empire  all  round  the  iBgean ;  and  had 
Egypt  remained  thus  a  fraction,  instead  of  becoming  a  substan- 
tive imperial  whole,  Alexandria  would  probably  not  have  risen 
beyond  mediocrity.^ 

iCurtius,   iv.   8,   1—4;    Platarch,  Alexandria  less  favourably  than  Strabo: 

Alezand.  26.  see  St.  Croix,  Examen  des  Hist.  d'Alex- 

2Arrian,  iii.  1,  8;  Curtios,  iv.  8,  andre,  p.  287. 

2— 6 ;  Diod6r.  xvii.  52.  *  Pseudo- Aristotle,  (Economic,  ii  82. 

3  Strabo,  xviL  p.  793.   Other  authors,  5  Arrian,  iii  6, 4— 0.    Tacitus  (Anna!, 

however,  speak  of  the  salubrity  of  i.  11)  says  about  Egypt  under  the 
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The  other  most  notable  incident,  which  distinguished  the  four  or 
fire  months'  stay  of  Alexander  in  Egypt,  was  his  march  Hb  yUtk  to 
thiongh  the  sandy  desert  to  the  temple  of  Zeus  Ammon.  JSJ^JS? 
This  is  chiefly  memorable  as  it  marks  his  increasing  iSLf™*^ 
lelf-adoration  and  inflation  above  the  limits  of  human-  prodaimt 
ity.  His  achievements  during  the  last  three  years  had  ^^^ 
80  transcended  the  expectations  of  every  one,  himself  Zeoi. 
included — ^the  gods  bad  given  to  him  such  incessant  good  fortune, 
and  so  paralyzed  or  put  down  hL9  enemies — ^that  the  hypothesis 
of  a  Buperbuman  personality  seemed  the  natural  explanation  of 
each  a  superbumau  career.^  He  had  to  look  back  to  the  heroic 
legends,  and  to  bis  ancestors  Perseus  and  HSrakl^  to  find  a 
worthy  prototype.'  Conceiving  himself  to  be  (like  them)  the  son 
of  Zeus,  with  only  a  nominal  human  parentage,  he  resolved  to  go 
and  ascertain  tbe  £Bkct  by  questioning  the  infallible  oracle  of  Zeus 
Ammon.  His  march  of  several  days,  through  a  sandy  desert — 
always  fatiguing,  sometimes  perilous — was  distinguished  by  mani- 
fest evidences  of  tbe  favour  of  the  gods.  Unexpected  rain  fell 
jost  when  the  thirsty  soldiers  required  water.  When  the  guides 
lost  their  track,  from  shifting  of  the  sand,  on  a  sudden  two  speak- 
ing serpents,  or  two  ravens,  appeared  preceding  the  march  and 
indicating  tbe  right  direction.  Such  were  the  statements  made 
hy  Ptolemy,  Aiistobulus,  and  Kallisthen^  companions  and  con- 
temporaries ;  while  Arrian,  four  centuries  afterwards,  announces 
his  positive  conviction  that  there  was  a  divine  intervention  on 
hehsdf  of  Alexander,  though  he  cannot  satisfy  himself  about  the 
d^ails.'  The  priest  of  Zeus  Ammon  addressed  Alexander,  as 
being  the  son  of  the  god,  and  farther  assured  him  that  his  career 
would  be  one  of  uninterrupted  victory,  until  he  was  taken  away 
to  the  gods  ;  while  his  friends  also,  who  consulted  the  oracle  for 
their  own  satisfaction,  received  for  answer  that  the  rendering  of 
divine  bonours  to  him  would  be  acceptable  to  Zeus.    After  pro- 


"Provinciam  aditu  difficOem,        a  Arrian,  iii.  8,  2. 

annoiue    fecundam,    superstitione   et        8  Arrian,  iii  8, 12.     koX  ort,  fiiv  $tl6v 

hsdTiA dlBConiem et mobilem, insciam  n  $wtv4kaptv  avr^  <x«»  i(r:^vpt(r- 

kgom,   iffparaxn   magistratnum,'*  &c.  a  tr  0  a  t,  ort  leal  rh  <ucb?  ravnn  <>^<t  •  t6 

Cmnparel^olybins ap.  Strabon.  xrii. p.  i*  aTpcx^?  rov  A^oy  o^eiXovro  oi  oAAd 

797.  jcol  oAAt)  ^irip  avrov  i^ijyriirdtiMyot, 

1  DiodAr.  TviL  61.    rcKiu^pta  ^  inv^        Comparo    Cortina,    iv.    7,    12—15 ; 

fat  r^  Tov  $tov  y<vc<rcwc  rb  fi^9o«  rmv  Dioddr.  xyii.  49—61 ;  Plutardi,  Alex. 

crratfrpa^eiri/taTop^w/biaTMv  (answer  of  27;  EaUisthen^  ap.  strabon.  zviL  p. 

the  priest  of  Anunon  to  Alexander).  814. 
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fuse  sacrifices  and  presents,  Alexander  quitted  the  oracle,  with  a. 
full  and  sincere  faith  that  he  really  was  the  son  of  the  Zeus  Am- 
nion ;  which  faith  was  further  confirmed  by  declarations  trans- 
mitted to  him  from  other  oracles — ^that  of  Erythrae  in  Ionia,  and  of 
Branchidae  near  Milltus.^  Though  he  did  not  directly  order  him- 
self to  be  addressed  as  the  son  of  Zeus,  he  was  pleased  with  those 
who  volunteered  such  a  recognition,  and  angry  with  sceptics  or 
scoffers,  who  disbelieved  the  oracle  of  Ammon.  Plutarch  thinks 
that  this  was  a  mere  political  manoeuvre  of  Alexander,  for  the 
purpose  of  overawing  the  non- Hellenic  population  over  whom  he 
was  enlarging  his  empire.^  But  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  a 
genuine  faith — a  simple  exaggeration  of  that  exorbitant  vanity 
which  from  the  beginning  reigned  so  largely  in  his  bosom.  He 
was  indeed  aware  that  it  was  repugnant  to  the  leading  Mace- 
donians in  many  ways,  but  especially  as  a  deliberate  insult  to  the 
memory  of  Philip.  This  is  the  theme  always  touched  upon  in 
moments  of  dissatisfaction.  To  Parmenio,  to  Phildtas,  to  Kleitus, 
and  other  principal  officers,  the  insolence  of  the  king,  in  disclaim- 
ing Philip  and  putting  himself  above  the  level  of  humanity, 
appeared  highly  offensive.  Discontents  on  this  subject  among 
the  Macedonian  officers,  though  condemned  to  silence  by  fear  and 
admiration  of  Alexander,  became  serious  and  will  be  found  re- 
appearing hereafter.' 
The  last  month  of  Alexander's  stay  in  Egypt  was  passed  at 
Memphis.  While  nominating  various  officers  for  the 
January.  permanent  administration  of  the  country,  he  also  re- 
Arrange-  ceived  a  visit  of  Hegeloohus  his  admiral,  who  brought 
niade*by  ^  prisoners  Aristonikus  of  Methymna  and  other 
Alexander  despots  of  the  various  Qrecian  cities.  Alexander 
^^^^^  ordered  them  to  be  handed  over  to  their  respective 
P"**^*  cities,  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  citizens  pleased ;  all 
from  the  except  the  Chian  Apollonid^  who  was  sent  to  Ele- 
^^^^"^  phantinS  in  the  south  of  Egypt  for  detention.  In 
most  of  the  cities,  the  despots  had  incurred  such  violent  hatred 
that,  when  delivered  up,  they  were  tortured  and  put  to  death.* 

1  Eallisthends,  Fragm.  xri  ap.  Alex.        >  Curtias,  It.  10,  S-<#"  Fastidlo  ease 

Magn.  Histor.  Scriptor.  ed.  Geier.  p.  patriam,  abdicari  Philipimm  patrem, 

267;  Strabo,  xrii.  p.  814.  ccelnm  vanis  cogitationious  petere'*. 

a  Pint.  Alexand.  28.  Arrian  hints  at  Arrian,m.26,l;Oo^.Ti9,18;Till,2S. 
the  same  explanation  (vii.  29,  6X  «  Curtius,  iv.  8,  IL 
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Pharnabazus  also  liad  l>eeii  among  the  prisoners,  bat  had  found 
meauB  to  escape  firom   liis  guards  when  the  fleet  touched  at 

In  tlie  early  spring,  after  receiving  reinforcements  of  Greeks 
and  Thracians,  Alexander  marched  into  Phoenicia. 
It  was  there  that  lie  regulated  the  affairs  of  Phoenicia,   February- 
Syria,  and  Greece,  prior  to  his  intended  expedition  ^**'*** 
into  the  interior  against  Darius.     He  punished  the  J|S^^^*o 
inhabitants  of  Samaria,  who  had  revolted  and  burnt  n^enicia— 
alive  the  Macedonian  prefect  Andromachus.'      In  JJ^J"** 
addition  to   aU.  the  business  transacted,  Alexander  ^^^^ 
made  costly  presents  to  the  Tyrian  HSrakles,  and  festivals, 
offered  splendid    sacrifices    to  other   gods.      Choice  j^Sa*"*^ 
festivals  with  tragedy  were  also  celebrated,  analogous  ^"A****^ 
to  the  Dionysia  at  Athens,  with  the  best  actors  and 
diorists  contending  for  the  prize.    The  princes  of  Cyprus  vied 
with  each  other  in  doing  honour  to  the  son  of  Zeus  Ammon ; 
each  undertaking  the  duty  of  chorSgus,  getting  up  at  his  own 
cost  a  drama  v^th  distinguished  chorus  and  actors,  and  striving 
to  obtain  the  prize  from  pre-appointed  judges — as  was  practised 
among  the  ten  tribes  at  Athens.' 

In  the    midst    of   these    religious   and    festive    exhibitions, 
Alexander  was  collecting  magazines  for  his  march 
into  the  interior.^    He  had  already  sent  forward  a  jim^-Jnly. 
detachment  to    Thapsakus,  the   usual  ford    of  the  He  marches 
Euphrates,   to  throw  bridges  over  the  river.    The  ^*^xa- 
Persian  Mazseus  was  on  guard  on  the  other  side,  with  —crosses  it 
a  small  force  of  3000  men,  2000  of  them  Greeks ;  not  Jj^ftion 
sufficient  to  hinder  the  bridges  from  being  built,  but  ^  nsakiw. 
only  to  hinder  them  from  being  carried  completely 
over  to  the  left  bank.    After  eleven  days  of  march  from  Phoenicia, 
Alexander  and  his  whole  army  reached  Thapsakus.    Mazseus,  on 
the  other  side,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  main  army  arrive,  withdrew 
his  small  force  without  delay,  and  retreated  to  the  Tigris ;  so  that 
the  two  bridges  were  completed,  and  Alexander  crossed  forth- 
with' 

1  Afrian,  iii  2,  8,  9.  4  Airian,  ill.  6, 12. 

s  Cartiws,  iv.  8, 10.  s  Arrian,  iii.  7,  1—6 ;  Cnrtias,  !▼.  9. 

sPlotaich,    Alezand.  29;    Aniaii,    12— '<  Undedmis  castris  pervenit  ad 

le.  Bnphraten". 

10—7 
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Once  over  the  Euphrat^  Alexander  had  tlie  option  of  marcli- 
March  "^  down  tlie  left  bank  of  that  river  to  Babylon,  the 

^«>^^™  chief  city  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  natural  place 
phrattoto  to  find  Darius.^  But  this  march  (as  we  know  from 
Slender  X<enoph6n,  who  made  it  with  the  Ten  Thousand 
f^B  the  Qreeks)  would  be  one  of  extreme  suffering  and 
above  through  a  desert  country  where  no  provisions  were  to 

^^out*  be  got.  Moreover,  Mazaeus  in  retreating  had  taken,  a 
reriatance.  north-easterly  direction  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
Tigris ;  and  some  prisoners  reported  that  Darius  with  his  main 
army  was  behind  the  Tigris,  intending  to  defend  the  passage  of 
that  river  against  Alexander.  The  Tigris  appears  not  to  be 
fordable  below  Nineveh  (Mosul).  Accordingly  he  directed  his 
march,  first  nearly  northward,  having  the  Euphrates  on  his  left 
hand ;  next  eastward  across  Northern  Mesopotamia,  having  the 
Armenian  mountains  on  his  left  hand.  On  reaching  the  ford  of 
the  Tigris,  he  found  it  absolutely  imdefended.  Not  a  single 
enemy  being  in  sight,  he  forded  the  river  as  soon  as  possible, 
with  all  his  infantry,  cavalry,  and  baggage.  The  difficulties  and 
perils  of  crossing  were  extreme,  from  the  depth  of  the  water,  above 
their  breasts,  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  the  slippery  foot- 
ii^.*  A  resolute  and  vigilant  enemy  might  have  rendered  the 
passage  almost  impossible.  But  the  good  fortune  of  Alexander 
was  not  less  conspicuous  in  what  his  enemies  left  undone  than 
in  what  they  actually  did.' 

After  this  fatiguing  passage,  Alexander  rested  for  two  days. 
During  the  night  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  occurred,  nearly  total ; 
which  spread  consternation  among  the  army,  combined  with  com- 
plaints against  his  overweening  insolence,  and  mistrust  as  to  the 
unknown  r^ons  on  which  they  were  entering.     Alexander, 

iSo  Alexander  considers  Babylon  Persepolis  were   more   distant,   and 

(Arrian,    iiL    17,   8— 10>— frpox<»pi)<''a>'-  less  exposed  to  an  enemy  from  the 

Tiov  ^v  T§  dwofMt    tin  BafivAMva.   re  west. 

«cal  Aaptloy     ,     ,     ,     t6v  re  iwl  Bo-        2  Arrian,  iiL  7,  8 ;  Dioddr.  xviL  55  ; 

gvXa>vo«      ar6kov      irotijaofAetfo,      &c.  Cortius,  iv.  9, 17 — 24.    "  MognA  mnni- 

This  is  the  explanation  of  Arrian's  menta  regni  Tigris  atque  Enphrates 

remark  (iiL  7,  6)  where  he  assigns  the  erant."  is  a  part  of  the  speech  put 

reason  why  Alexander,  after  passing  into  the  mouth  of  Darius  before  the 

the  Euphrates  at  Thapsakus,  did  not  battle  of  Arbdla,  by  Curtius  (iv.  14, 10). 

take  the  straight  road  towards  Baby-  Both  these  great  defences  were  aban- 

Ion.      Cyrus    the    younger  marched  doned. 

directly     to     Babylon     to     attack       s  Curtius,  iy.  9, 28 ;  Plutarch,  Alez- 

Artazerxds.     Susa,    Ekbatana, .  and  and.  89. 
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i^e  of^nxig  eolemn  sacrifi-ces  to  San,  Moon,  and  Earth,  com« 
Wfid  \iift  prevailing  depression  by  declarations  from 
loa  oim.  prophet    Aristander    and    from  Egyptian*  Sept  20. 
vAiologers,  ^lio  proclaimed  that  Helios  favoured  the  ^ettpte  of 
Qto^  and  Selene  the  Persians ;  hence  the  eclipse  5f  2S3L 
c&  ^  moon  portended  victory  to  the  Macedonians  appitMudiet 
— 4iid  victory,  too  (so  Aristander  promised^  before  ^l*Si**^ 
tite  next  new  moon.      Having  thus  reassured  the  ^gjj" 
siddiers,  Alexander  marched  for  four  days  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  through  the  territory  called  Aturia,  with  the 
Tigns  on  his  r^ht  hand,  and  the  Gordyene  or  Kurd  mountains 
on  Ids  left    Encountering  a  small  advanced  guard  of  the  Persians, 
lie  here  learnt  from  prisoners  that  Darius  with  his  main  host  was 
not  &r  off.i 

Nearly  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  ruinous  defeat  of 
Issus.    What  Darius  had  been   doing  during   this 
long  interval,  and  especially  during  the  ^rst  half  of  it,   September, 
we  are  unable  to  say.    We  hear  only  of  one  proceed-   inactloo  of 
ing  on  his  part — ^his  missions,  twice  repeated,   to  ^'**?|^ 
Alexander,  tendering  or  entreating  peace,  with  the  defeat  at 
eq)ecial  view    of    recovering   his    captive    family.   ^'"** 
Kothing  else  does  he  appear  to  have  done,  either  to  retrieve  the 
kssee  of  the  past,  or  to  avert  the  perils  of  the  f  ature  ;  nothing,  to 
save  his  fleet  from  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror ; 
nothing,  to  relieve  either  Tyre  or  Qaza,  the  sieges  of  which 
collectively  occupied  Alexander  for  near   ten  months.      The 
disgraceful  flight  of  Darius  at  Issus  had  already  lost  him  the 
confidence  of  several  of  his  most  valuable  servants.    The  Macedo- 
nian exile  Amyntas,  a  brave  and  energetic  man,  with  the  best  of 
the  Grecian  mercenaries,  gave  up  the  Persian  cause  as  lost,'  and 
tried  to  set  up  for  himself,  in  which  attempt  he  failed  and 
perished  in  Egypt    The  satrap  of  Egypt,  penetrated  with  con- 
tempt for  the  timidity  of  his  master,  was  induced,  by  that 
reason  as  well  as  by  others,  to  throw  open  the  country  to 
Alexander.'    Having  incurred  so  deplorable  a  loss,  as  well  in 

1  Arrfaui,  ia  7, 12 ;  iiL  8, 8.    Ciurthis,  arbitraretiur''  (AmyntasX 
tr.  10,  U— 1&  S  Airian,  iii  1,  8.      t^f  re  iv  *I<r<ry 

*Anuui,  ii  18;  Cnrtiufl,  iv.  1,  27—  ftiv^v  oiraK  wvi^n   vtwvofUvot   (tiie 

M--**eiim   io   Vlo    artata    renim    id  satoap  of  Egvpt)  ical  AapcZov  on  olvxpf 

Vternqm,  quod  occapaaset,  habitamm  ^vyg  t^vyt.ae. 
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reputation  as  in  territory,  Darius  had  the  strongest  motives  to 
redeem  it  by  augmented  vigour. 

But  he  was  paralyzed  by  the  fact,  that  his  mother,  his  wife, 
Paraiyztn  *^^  several  of  his  children  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
effect  upon  of  the  conqueror.  Among  the  countless  advantages 
produced  growing  out  of  the  victory  of  Issus,  this  acquisition. 
cai^Tit  f  ^^  ^^^  *^®  least.  It  placed  Darius  in  the  condition 
his  mother  of  one  who  had  given  hostages  for  good  behaviour  to 
*°  ^*'®'  his  enemy.  The  Persian  kings  were  often  in  the 
habit  of  exacting  from  satraps  or  generals  the  deposit  of  their 
wives  and  families,  as  a  pledge  for  fidelity ;  and  Darius  himself 
had  received  this  guarantee  from  Menmon,  as  a  condition  of 
entrusting  him  with  the  Persian  fleet^  Bound  by  the  like 
chains  himself,  towards  one  who  had  now  become  his  superior, 
Darius  was  afraid  to  act  with  energy,  lest  success  should  bring 
down  evil  upon  liis  captive  family.  By  allowing  Alexander  to 
subdue  unopposed  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Euphrat^  he 
hoped  to  be  allowed  to  retain  his  empire  eastward,  and  to  ransom 
back  his  family  at  an  enormous  price.  Such  propositions  did 
satisfy  Parmenio,  and  would  probably  have  satisfied  even  Philip, 
had  Philip  been  the  victor.  The  insatiate  nature  of  Alexander 
had  not  yet  been  fully  proved.  It  was  only  when  the  latter 
contemptuously  rejected  everything  short  of  surrender  at  discre- 
tion, that  Darius  began  to  take  measures  east  of  the  Euphrat^ 
for  defending  what  yet  remained. 

The  conduct  of  Alexander  towards  the  regal  hostages,  honourable 
as  it  was  to  his  sentiment,  evinced  at  the  same  time  that  he  knew 
their  value  as  a  subject  of  political  negotiation.^    It  was  essential 

^  Dioddr.  xyii.  28.    Compare  Xeno-  den  made  to  him  by  those  who  sooffht 

phdn.  Anabasis,  L  4,  9 ;  Herodot  vii  to  gain  his  favour  (Plutarch,  Atoz. 

10.  22).       Moreover,    after   the   capture 

SThe  praise  bestowed   upon  the  of     Damascus,    he    did    select    for 

continence  of  Alexander,  for  refusing  himself,    from    among    the    female 

to  visit  Statira.  the  wife  of  Darius,  is  captives,  Barsind,  the  widow  of  his 

exugerated  even  to  absurdity.  illustrious   rival   Menmon,   daughter 

uregard  to  women,  Alexander  was  of  Artabazus,  a  beautiful  woman  of 

bv  temperament  cold,  the  opposite  of  engaging  manners,  and.   above   all. 

his  father  Philip.    During  ms  youth,  distingiushed,    by    having    received 

his  development  was  so  tardy  that  Hellenic  education,  from  the  simply 

there  was  even  a  surmise  of  some  Oriental  harem  of  Darius  (Plutuch. 

physical  disability  (Hieronymus   ap.  Alex.  21).    In  adopting  the  widow  of 

Athense.  x.  p.  436).    As  to  the  most  Memnon  as  his  mistoess,  Alexander 

beautiful  persons,  of  both  sexes,  he  may  probably  have  had  present  to 

had  only  to  refuse  the  numerous  ten-  his  imagination  the  example  of  his 
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^W  ddould  treat  them  with  the  full  deference  due  to  their 

twik,  Vt  he  desired'  to  h^eep  up  their  price  as  hostages 

m  l^e  eyes  ol  Darius  aa  well  as  of  his  own  army,  ment  51£b 

Ee  earned  them,  along  vnih.  his  army,  fix)m  the  coast  2£^*  by 

d  ^yria,  oyer  the  bridge  of  the  Euphrat^  and  even  Alexmnder 

tbtongh  the  waters   of  the  Tigris.     To  them  this  to^^5^ 

must  have  proved  a  severe  toil ;  and  in  fact,  the  ^J^JJSSSi. 

queen  Statira  became   so  worn  out  that  she   died 

^rtly  after  cTOBsing  the  Tigris ;  ^  to  him  also  it  must  have  heen 

an  onerous  obligation,  since  he  not  only  sought  to  ensure  to  them 

all  their  accustomed  pomp,  but  must  have  assigned  a  considerable 

guard  to  watch  them,  at  a  moment  when  he  was  marching  into 

an  unknown  country,  and  required  all  his  military  resources  to 

be  disposable.     Simply  for  safe  detention,  the  hostages  would 

b&ve  been  better  gusurded,  and  might  have  been  treated  with  still 

greater  ceremony,  in  a  city  or  a  fortress.    But  Alexander  probably 

wi^ed  to  have  them  near  him,  in  case  of  the  possible  contingency 

of  serious  reverses  to  his  army  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris. 

Assuming  such  a  misfortime  to  happen,  the  surrender  of  them 

might  ensure  a  safe  retreat  imder  circumstances  otherwise  f&tal 

to  its  accomplishment. 

Being  at  length   convinced  that  Alexander  would  not  be 

satLsfied  with  any  prize  short  of  the  entire  Persian  immeme 

empire,  Darius  summoned  all  his  forces  to  defend  ^,J;ted  by 

what  he  still  retained.     He  brought  together  a  host  BMiug,  in 
•  I        .  ..  1  ,  1.1,     -1,  the  plains 

said  to  be  superior  m  number  to  that  which  had  been  eastward  of 

defeated  at  Issus.*     Contingents  arrived  from  the  !^n^^ 

farthest   extremities  of  the  vast  Persian  territory,   Arb^ia. 

from  the  Caspian  sea,  the  rivers  Oxus  and  Indus,  the  Persian 

Gulf,  and  the  Red  Sea.    The  plains  eastward  of  the  Tigris,  about 

legendary  ancestor  Neoptolemns,  whose  wine-parties,   with   the   society  and 

tender  relations    with    Andromache,  conversation  of  his  officers, 
widow  of   his  enemy  Hektor,  would        i  Cortius,    iv.     10,     id—"  Itineris 

not  be  foi^otten  by  any  reader  of  continni  labore  animique  aegritndine 

Roripidte.    Alexander  had  by  Barsind  fat^ta,"  &c 

a  son  called  Hdraklte.  (^rtius  and  Justin  mention  a  third 

Lastly.  Alexander  was  so  absorbed  embassy  sent  by  Darius  (immediately 

by  ambition— so  overcharged  with  the  after  having  heard  of  the  death  and 

duties  and   difficulties   of   command,  honourable  obsequies  of  Statira)  to 

vfaich  he  always  performed  himself—  Alexander,  asking  for  peace.      The 

and  80  continually  engaged  in  fatiguing  other  authors   aUude    only    to    two 

bodilj  effort— that  he  had  little  leisure  tentatives  of  this  kind :  and  the  third 

left  for  indnlgence ;    sach  leisure  as  seems  by  no  means  prolMible. 
he  bMd,  be    preferred    devoting   to       « ArriMi,  iii  7,  7. 
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the  latitude  of  tlie  modem  town  of  Mosul,  between  that  river 
and  the  Gordyene  mountains  (Zagros),  were  fixed  upon  for  the 
muster  of  this  prodigious  multitude ;  partly  conducted  by  Darius 
himself  from  Babylon,  partly  arriving  there  by  different  routes 
from  the  north,  east,  and  south.  Arbdla — a  considerable  town 
about  twenty  miles  east  of  the  Great  Zab  river,  still  known 
under  the  name  of  Erbil,  as  a  caravan  station  on  the  ordinary 
road  between  Erzeroum  and  Bagdad — was  fixed  on  as  the  muster- 
place  or  headquarters,  where  the  chief  magazines  were  collected 
and  the  heavy  baggage  lodged,  and  near  which  the  troops  were 
first  assembled  and  exercised.^ 

But  the  spot  predetermined  for  a  pitched  battle  was  the 
He  fixes  the  neighbourhood  of  Gaugamela  near  the  river  Bumodus, 
spot  for  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Arbela,  towards  the  Tigris, 
and  await-  and  about  as  much  south-east  of  Mosul,  a  spacious 
attol^^f  ^"^^  ^®^®1  plain,  with  nothing  more  than  a  few  undulat- 
Aiexander—  jng  slopes,  and  without  any  trees.  It  was  by  nature 
plain  near  well  adapted  for  drawing  up  a  numerous  army, 
Oaugameia.  especially  for  the  free  manoeuvres  of  cavalry  and  the 
rush  of  scythed  chariots ;  moreover,  the  Persian  officers  had  been 
careful  beforehand  to  level  artificially  such  of  the  slopes  as  they 
thought  inconvenient.2  There  seemed  everything  in  the  ground 
to  favour  the  operation  both  of  the  vast  total  and  the  specicd 
forces  of  Darius ;  who  fancied  that  his  defeat  at  Issus  had  been 
occasioned  altogether  by  his  having  adventured  himself  in  the 
narrow  defiles  of  Kilikia,  and  that  on  open  and  level  ground  his 
superior  numbers  must  be  triumphant.  He  was  even  anxious 
that  Alexander  should  come  and  attack  him  on  the  plain.  Hence 
the  undefended  passage  of  the  Tigris. 

For  those  who  looked  only  to  numbers,  the  host  assembled  at 
Arbela  might  well  inspire  confidence  ;  for  it  is  said  to  have  con- 
sisted of  1,000,000  of  infantry,'  40,000  cavalry,  200  scythed  cha- 

1  Dioddrus,   xvlL   53 ;   Curtius,   iv.    (Arrian,  iii.  8,  8). 

9,  9.  Diod6ra8  (xvii.  63)  says  800,000  foot, 

2  Arrian,  iii  8, 12.  xal  -yap  koX  o<ra  200,000  horse,  and  200  scythed  chariots. 
avdtfJMka  avrov  e$  Lirira<riaVf  ravTa  rt  ix  Justin  (zi.  12)  gives  400.000  foot  and 
voAAov  ot  nepo-atTois  re  opfAoo-iv  eir-  100,000  horse.  Plutarch  (Alex.  81) 
tkoLvvtiv  cviren^  irciroi^ice<rav  koX  t^  lirrrtf  talks  generally  of  a  million  of  men. 
imraa-ifia.  Curtius  states  the  army  to  have  been 

>  This  is  the  total  given  bv  Arrian  almost  twice  as  large  as  that  which 

as  what  he  found  set  forth  (cAryero),  had  fought  in  Elililda  (iy.  9,  8) ;  he 

probably  the  best  information  which  gives  the  total  as  200,000  foot  and 

Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  could  procure  45,000  horse  (iy.  12, 13). 
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iwte,  and  Mieen  elephantB  ;  of  which  animalB  we  now  read  for 
tk  &t^  time  in  a  &eld  of  battle.     But  besides  the  Hit  equip- 
TomiWa,  Daxiws  liad  provided  for  his  troops  more  p,!^iJ5^ 
«R«Aivft  arms;  instead  of  mere  jayelins,  strong  swords  —better 
snii  ftboTt  thmsting  pikes,  such  as  the  Macedonian  muneroiu 
cmky  melded  so  adinirably  in  close  combat,  together  ^JJoi- 
ii\\]ii  &\delda  for  the  infantry  and  breastplates  for  the  eiephenti. 
Wsemen^    He  counted  mucli  also  on  the  terrific  charge  of  the 
t^baiiots,  each  of  vrbich  bad  a  pole  projecting  before  the  horses  and 
temdnating  in  a  sharp  point,  together  with  three  sword-blades 
stretching  from  the  yoke  on  each  side,  and  scythes  also  laterally 
from  the  naves  of  the  wheels.^ 

Informed  of  the  approach  of  Alei^ander,  aboat  the  time  when 
Ae  Macedonian  army  first  reached  the  Tigris,  Darius  B.a  ssi. 
moved  from  Arbela,  where  his  baggage  and  treasure  September, 
were  left  Crossed  by  bridges  the  river  Lykus  or  Great  Podtlon 
Zab,  an  operation  which  occupied  five  days — and  Sray^* 
marched  to  take  post  on  the  prepared  ground  near  ^^^w*- 
Gaugamela.      His  battle  array  was  formed— of  the  Baktrians 
on  the   extreme    leffc^  under  command  of  Bessus   the   satrap 
of  Baktria  ;    next^  the  Dahse  and  Arach6ti,  under  command 
of  Barsaentes,  satrap  of  Arachosia ;  then  the  native  Persians, 
horse  and  foot  alternating, — the  Susians,  under  Oxathr^ — and 
the  Kadusians.     On  the  extreme  right  were  the  contingents  of 
Syria  both  east  and  west  of  the  Euphrat^  under  Mazaeus  ;  then 
the  Medes,  under  Atropat^ ;  next,  the  Parthians,  Sakse,  Tapy- 
rians,  and  Hyrkanians,  all  cavalry,  under  Phrataphernes ;  then 
the  Albanians  and  the  Sakesinae.     Darius  himself  was  in  the 
oenla^  with  the  choice  troops  of  the  army  near  and  around  him 
>-the  Persian  select  Horse-guards,  called  the  king's  kinsmen — the 
Persian  foot-guards,  carrying  pikes  with  a  golden  apple  at  the 
butt-end — a  regiment  of  Karians,  or  descendants  of  Karians,  who 
had  been  abstracted  from  their  homes  and  planted  as  colonists  in 
Ac  interior  of  the  empire — the  contingent  of  Mardi,  good  archers 
— and  lastly,  the  mercenary  Greeks,  of  number  unknown,  in  whom 
Darius  placed  his  greatest  confidence. 

1  IKoddr.  xviL  53 ;  Curtios,  iv.  9,  2.      of  Mtttzell  upon  this  passage  of  Cur- 
*  Civrtiiis,  iv.  9,  3 ;  DiodAr.  xvii.  63.    tins,  the  mode  in  which  these  chariots 
Rotwitnstanding  the  instractive  note    wero  armed  is  not  dear  on  all  points. 
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Such  was  the  first  or  main  line  of  the  Persians.  In  the  rear 
of  it  stood  deep  masses  of  Babylonians — ^inhabitants  of  Sittakd 
down  to  the  Persian  Gulf— Uxians,  from  the  territory  adjoining 
Susiana  to  the  east — and  others  in  unknown  multitude.  In  front 
of  it  were  posted  the  scythed  chariots,  with  small  advanced 
bodies  of  cavalry — Scythians  and  Baktrians  on  the  left,  with  one 
hundred  chariots — Armenians  and  Kappadokians  on  the  rights 
with  fifty  more — and  the  remaining  fifty  chariots  in  front  of  the 
centre.^ 
Alexander  had  advanced  within  about  seven  miles  of  the 

Persian  army,  and  four  days*  march  since  his  crossing 
Septomiwr.    ^^®   Tigi*is>    when     he    first   learnt   from    Persian 

prisoners  how  near  his  enemies  were.  He  at  once 
moTementZ  halted,  established  on  the  spot  a  camp  with  ditch  and 
?!!^^?**'  stockade,  and  remained  there  for  four  days,  in  order 
sionswith  that  the  soldiers  might  repose.  On  the  night  of  the 
and  other  fourth  day,  he  moved  forward,  yet  leaving  under 
KtacMefui  8^*^  i^  ^^®  camp  the  baggage,  the  prisoners,  and  the 
reconnoit-  ineffectives.  He  began  his  march,  over  a  range  of  low 
perron.  elevations    which    divided   him    from    the    enemy, 

hoping  to  approach  and  attack  them  at  daybreak. 
But  his  progress  was  so  retarded,  that  day  broke,  and  the  two 
armies  first  came  in  sight,  when  he  was  still  on  the  descending 
slope  of  the  ground,  more  than  three  miles  distant.  On  seeing 
the  enemy,  he  halted,  and  called  together  his  principal  officers, 
to  consult  whether  he  should  not  prosecute  his  march  and 
commence  the  attack  forthwith.^  Though  most  of  them  pro- 
nounced for  the  affirmative,  yet  Parmenio  contended  that  this 
course  would  be  rash  ;  that  the  ground  before  them,  with  aU  its 
difficulties,  natural  or  artificial,  was  unknown,  and  that  the 
enemy's  position,  which  they  now  saw  for  the  first  time,  ought  to 

1  The  Persian    battle   order   here  names  of  various  contingents  stated  to 

giyen  by  Arrian  (ilL  IIX  is  taken  from  have  been  present  in  the  field  are  not 

Aristobulos,  who  affirmed  that  it  was  placed  in  the  official  return— thus  the 

so  set  down  in  the  official  scheme  of  Sogdiani,  the  Arians,  and  the  Indian 

the  battle  drawn  up  by  the  Persian  mountaineers  are  mentioned  by  Arrian 

officers,     and    afterwards     captured  as  haying  joined  Darius  (iiL  8) ;  the 

with  the  baggage  of  I>arius.    Though  Koss8eans,  by  Dioddrus  (zvii.  59) ;  the 

thus  authentic  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  Sogdiani,  Massagetae,  Belitie,  Kossn- 

is  not  complete,  even  as  to  names ;  ans,  Gortyse,   Phrygians,   and  Kata- 

while  it  says  nothing  about  numbers  or  onians,  by  Gurtius  (iV.  12). 

depth  or  extent   of  front.     Several  >  Arrian,  iii.  9,  5—7. 
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k  caidoHy  Tecoimoitred.      Adoptmg  this  latter  view,  Alexander 
Wited  lot  ibe  day  ;    yet    still  retaining  his  battle  order,  and 
ionmn^SL  new  entreuclied  camp^  to  which  the  baggage  and  the 
^mmEw  were  noi^  brought  forward  fix)m  the  preceding  day's 
c&CMiipiiiein.t.^     Se   liimself  spent  the  day,  with  an  escort  of 
cmky  and  liglit  troops,  in  reconnoitring  both  the  intermediate 
gtoond  and  tlie  enemy,  who  did  not  interrupt  him,  in  spite  of 
^eit  imniense  Buperiority  in  cavalry.     Parmenio,  with  Polysper- 
ckon  and  others,  advised  him  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  night ; 
which  promised  some  advantages,  since  Persian  armies  were 
ifeotononsiy  nnmans^eable  by  night,'  and  since  their  camp  had  no 
defence.    But  on  the  other  hand,  the  plan  involved  so  many  dis- 
advantages and  perils,  that  Alexander  rejected  it ;  declaring — 
with  an  emphasis  intentionally  enhanced,  since  he  spoke  in  the 
hearing  of  many  others — that  he  disdained  the  meanness  of 
stealing  a  victory ;    that  he  both  would  conquer,  and  could 
conquer,  Darius  fairly  and  in  open  daylight'     Having  then 
addressed  to  his  officers  a  few  brief  encouragements,  which  met 
with  enthusiastic  response,  he  dismissed  them  to  their  evening 
meal  and  repose. 

On  the  next  morning,  he  marshalled  his  army,  consisting  of 
40,000  foot  and  7000  horse,  in  two  lines.*  The  first  uj^p^^^jn, 
or  main  line  was  composed,  on  the  right,  of  the  eight  of  iS^ander 
squadrons  of  Companion-cavalry,  each  with  its  JJuS^- 
8^)arate  captain,  but  all  under  the  command  of  jway  o'  ttw 
Phildtas  son  of  Parmenio.  Next  (proceeding  from 
right  to  left)  came  the  AgSma  or  chosen  band  of  the  Hypaspistse, 
— then  the  remaining  Hypaspistse,  under  Nikanor — then  the 
phalanx  properly  so  called,  distributed  into  six  divisions,  under 
die  conmiand  of  Koenus,  Perdikkas,  Meleager,  Polysperchon, 

lAnian,  iii  9,   2—8.     It    is  not  paipose  which  was  not  accomplished— 

expreeely  mentioned  by  Arrian  that  «af  ofi  '^lUpttvpovyLt^ax  roU  inKtiiCott 

the  bag^af  e,  Ac.,  was  brought  forward  (iiL  9,  3).    Instead  of  "  coming  into 

from  we  first  camp  to  the  second.  But  conflict"  with  the  enemy  at  break  of 

we  see  that  such  must  have  been  the  dav,  Alexander  only  arriyed  within 

fact,  from  what  happened  during  the  sight  of  them  at  break  of  day ;  he  then 

ba^bUe.     Alexander^  bacgage,  which  halted  the  whole  day  and  night  within 

was  plundered  by  a  body  of  Persian  sight  of  their  position ;  and  naturally 

caTalry,  cannot  have  been  so  far  in  the  brought  up  his  baggage,  haying  no 

leaar  of  the  army  as  the  distance  of  motiye  toleayeitsofarin  therear. 

the  first  camp  would  require.     This  3  Xenoph.  Anabas.  iiL  4,  86. 

coincides  also  with  Gurtias,  iy.  18,  85.  3  Arrian,  iii.  10,  3 ;  Curtius,  iy.  18, 

Thewordseyw  a»roAet>«v(Arr.  iii.9,  4—10. 

2)  ioScate  the   contemplation  of  a  ^  Anian,  iii  13, 1—9. 
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Simmias,  and  Kraterus,  respectively.^  Next  on  the  left  of  tlie 
phalanx,  were  arranged  the  allied  Grecian  cavalry,  Lo)^rian  and 
Phokian,  Phthiot,  Malians,  and  Peloponnesians ;  after  whom,  at 
the  extreme  left,  came  the  Thessalians  under  Philippus— among 
the  best  cavalry  in  the  army,  hardly  inferior  to  the  Macedonian 
Companions.  As  in  the  two  former  battles,  Alexander  himself 
took  the  command  of  the  right  half  of  the  army,  confiding  the  left 
to  Parmenio. 

Behind  this  main  line  was  placed  a  second  or  body  of  reserve, 
intended  to  guard  against  attacks  in  the  flanks  and  rear,  which 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  Persians  rendered  probable.  For 
this  purpose,  Alexander  reserved,-— on  the  right,  the  light  cavalry 
or  Lancers — ^the  PsBonians,  under  Aret^  and  Aristo — half  the 
Agri&nes,  under  Attains — ^the  Macedonian  archers,  under  Brison 
— and  the  mercenaries  of  old  service,  under  Kleander ;  on  the 
left,  various  bodies  of  Thracian  and  allied  cavalry,  under  their 
separate  officers.  All  these  different  regiments  were  held  ready- 
to  repel  attack  either  in  flank  or  rear.  In  front  of  the  main  line 
were  some  advanced  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  light  troops — 
Grecitin  cavalry,  under  Menidas  on  the  right,  and  under  Andro- 
machus  on  the  left — a  brigade  of  darters  under  BalakruB, 
together  with  Agrianian  darters,  and  some  bowmen.  Lastly,  the 
Thracian  infantry  were  left  to  guard  the  camp  and  the  baggage.^ 

Forewarned  by  a  deserter,  Alexander  avoided  the  places  where 
Battle  of  iron  spikes  had  been  planted  to  damage  the  Macedo- 
Arbdla.  j^^^  cavaby.*    He  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  Royal 

Squadron,  on  the  extreme  right,  led  the  march  obliquely  in  that 
dii'ection,  keeping  his  right  somewhat  in  advance.  As  he  neared 
the  enemy,  he  saw  Darius  himself  with  the  Persian  left  centre 
immediately  opposed  to  him — Persian  guards,  Indians,  Albanians, 
and  Karians.  Alexander  went  on  inclining  to  the  right,  and 
Darius  stretching  his  front  towards  the  left  to  counteract  this 
movement,  but  still  greatly  outflanking  the  Macedonians  to  the 
left  Alexander  had  now  got  so  fiar  to  his  right,  that  he  was 
almost  beyond  the  ground  levelled  by  Darius  for  the  operations 
of  his  chariots  in  front.    To  check  any  farther  movement  in  this 

1  Arrian,  Hi.  11 ;  Dioddr.  xvii  67  ;    30—32 ;  Dioddr.  xviL  67. 

Curtius,  iv.  13, 2&— 30.  8  Curtius,  iv.  13,  36 ;  Polysenus,  iv. 

2  Arrian,  iU.  12, 2—6 ;  Curttus,  iv.  13,    3, 17. 
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inectaon,  tlie  Baktrian.  lOOO  liorse  and  the  Scythians  in  front  of 
thePeman  left  were  ordered  to  make  a  circuit  and  attack  the 
)bcedomaa  right  tlaxik.      Alexander  detached  against  them  his 
Te^ent  of  cavalry  \ixider  Menidas,  and  the  action  thus  began.^ 
The  Baktiian  liorse,  perceiving  the  advance  of  Menidas,  turned 
tcom  tiheir  circmtons  movement  to  attack  him,  and  at  first  drove 
^\)ack  until  be  was  supported  by  the  other  advanced  detach- 
ments—Pseonians  and  Grecian  cavalry.    The  Baktrians,  defeated 
m  their  turn,  were  supported  by  the  satrap  Bessus  with  the  main 
Wy  of  Baktrians  and  ScythiMis  in  the  left  portion  of  Darius's 
^e.    The  action  was  liere  for  some  time  warmly  contested,  with 
aooie  loss  to  the  Greeks  ;  who  at  length,  however,  by  a  more 
compact  order  against  enemies  whose  fighting  was  broken  and 
desultory,  succeeded  in  pushing  them  out  of  their  place  in  the 
line,  and  thus  making  a  partial  opening  in  it' 

While  this  conflict  was  still  going  on,  Darius  had  ordered  his 
8C3rthed  chariots  to  charge,  and  his  main  line  to  follow  them, 
calculating  on  the  disorder  which  he  expected  that  they  would 
occasion.  But  the  chariots  were  found  of  little  service.  The 
horses  were  terrified,  checked,  or  wounded  by  the  Macedonian 
archers  and  darters  in  front,  who  even  found  means  to  seize  the 
reins,  pull  down  the  drivers,  and  kill  the  horses.  Of  the  hundred 
chariots  in  Darius's  front,  intended  to  bear  down  the  Macedonian 
ranks  by  simultaneous  pressure  along  their  whole  line,  many 
were  altogether  stopped  or  disabled ;  some  turned  right  round, 
the  horses  refusing  to  face  the  protended  pikes,  or  being  scared 
with  the  noise  of  pike  and  shield  struck  together ;  some  which 
reached  the  Macedonian  line  were  let  through  without  mischief 
by  the  soldiers  opening  their  ranks ;  a  few  only  inflicted  wounds 
or  damage.^ 

I  Arrian,  iii.  13, 1— 5.  of   Curtiiis— "  Ipse  (Darius)  ante  se 

^AiriaD,  iii.  13, 9.  falcatos  currus  habebat,  quos  signo 

s  About  the  chariots,  Arrian,  iii.  13,  dato  tmiyersos  in  hostem  effudit "  (iy. 

U;  Cnrtias,  iv.  15,  14;  Dioddr.  xvii.  14, J). 

57, 58.  The  scvthed  chariots  of  Artazerx^s, 

Arrian    mentions    distinctly    onlv  at   the    battle   of    Knnaxa,    did   no 

those  chariots  which  were  launched  mischief  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  8, 10—20). 

on  Darins's  left,  immediately  opposite  At  the  battle  of  Masndsia,  sained  by 

to  Alexander.    But  it  is  plain  that  the  the  Romans  (b.c.  190)  oyer  the  Syrian 

chariots  along  the  whole  line  must  king    Antiocnus,    his  chariots    were 

have  been  let  off  at  one   and  the  not   only  driven    back,    but    spread 

aune  signal  — which  we  may  under-  disorder  among  his  own  troops  (Appian. 

stand    as    implied    in    the     words  Beb.  Syriac.  33). 
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As  soon  as  tlie  chariots  were  thus  disposed  of,  and  the  Persian. 
Cowaidioe  main  force  laid  open  as  advancing  behind  them, 
he  M^tSr  -^Q^^ft^^i^r  gave  orders  to  the  troops  of  his  main  line, 
example  of  who  had  hitherto  been  perfectly  silent,^  to  raise  the 
d^eatof  the  war-shout  and  charge  at  a  quick  pace ;  at  the  same 
PeniaiiB.  ^^^q  directing  Aret&  with  the  Pseonians  to  repel  the 
assailants  on  his  right  flank.  He  himself  discontinuing  his 
slanting  movement  to  the  right,  turned  towards  the  Persian  line, 
and  dashed,  at  the  head  of  all  the  Companion  cavalry,  into  that 
partial  opening  in  it  which  had  been  made  by  the  flank  move- 
ment of  the  Baktrians.  Having  by  this  opening  got  partly 
within  the  line,  he  pushed  straight  towards  the  person  of  Darius  ; 
his  cavalry  engaging  in  the  closest  hand-combat,  and  thrusting 
with  their  short  pikes  at  the  faces  of  the  Persians.  Here,  as  at 
the  Granikus,  the  latter  were  discomposed  by  this  mode  of  fight- 
ing— accustomed  as  they  were  to  rely  on  the  use  of  missiles,  with 
rapid  wheeling  of  the  horse  for  renewed  attack.'  They  were 
unable  to  prevent  Alexander  and  his  cavalry  from  gaining  ground 
and  approaching  nearer  to  Darius ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  in  front,  with  its  compact  order  and  long  pro- 
tended pikes,  pressed  upon  the  Persian  line  opposed  to  it  For 
a  short  interval  the  combat  here  was  close  and  obstinate ;  and  it 
might  have  been  much  prolonged,  since  the  best  troops  of  Darius's 
army — Greeks,  Earians,  Persian  guards,  regal  kinsmen,  &c — 
were  here  posted,  had  the  king's  courage  been  equal  to  that  of 
his  soldiers.  But  here,  even  worse  than  at  Issus,  the  flight  of 
the  army  began  with  Darius  himself.  It  had  been  the  recom- 
mendation of  Cyrus  the  younger,  in  attacking  the  army  of  his 
brother  Artaxerxis  at  Eunaxa,  to  aim  the  main  blow  at  the 
spot  where  his  brother  was  in  person,  since  he  well  knew  that 
victory  there  was  victory  everywhere.  Having  already  once 
followed  this  scheme  successfully  at  Issus,  Alexander  repeated 
it  with  still  more  signal  success  at  ArbSla.  Darius,  who  had 
been  long  in  fear,  from  the  time  when  he  first  beheld  his  formid- 


^  See  the  remarkable  passage  in  the  89— a  similar  direction  from  Phormio 

address  of  Alexander  to  his  soldiers,  to  the  Athenians, 
previous  to    the    battle,   about    the        ^  Arrian,  iii.  15,  4.    ovre  aKotmvu^ 

necessity  of  absolute  silence  until  the  en,  ovre  i^tktytioU  tS»v  iinrcav,  nirtp  tir- 

moment  came  for  the  terrific  war-shout  wofiaxCa^  Jtm},  ixP^^'*—^^^^  the  Per- 

(Arrian,  iii.  9, 14) :  compare  Thucyd.  ii  dan  cavalry  when  driven  to  despair. 
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i^\b«ii«ni'^  OH  llie  neiglibourmg  hills,  became  still  more  alarmed 
K\^eEL\i^  %Kw  l^e  acytlied  chariots  prove  a  failure,  and  when  the 
Macedonians,  Biiddenly  breaking  out  from  abeolate  silence  into 
m  xmiveTsal  war-cry,  came  to  close  quarters  with  his  troops, 
preaEong  towards  and  menacing  the  conspicuous  chariot  on  which 
he  eU)od>    The  sigbt  and  hearing  of  this  terrific  mSl^  combined 
with  the  prestige  already  attaching  to  Alexander's  name,  com- 
pletely overthrew  the  courage  and  self-possession  of  Darius.    He 
caused  his  chariot  to  be  turned  round,  and  himself  set  the 
example  of  flight.^ 

From  this  moment  the  battle,  though  it  had  lasted  so  short  a 
time,  was  irreparably  lost.  The  king's  flight,  followed,  of  course, 
immediately  by  that  of  the  numerous  attendants  around  him, 
spread  dismay  among  all  his  troops,  leaving  them  neither  centre 
of  command  nor  chief  to  fight  for.  The  best  soldiers  in  his  army, 
being  those  immediately  around  him,  were,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  first  to  give  way.  The  fierce  onset  of  Alexander  with 
the  Companion-cavalry,  and  the  unremitting  pressure  of  the 
phalanx  in  front,  were  obstructed  by  little  else  than  a  mass  of 
disordered  fugitives.  During  the  same  time,  Aret^  with  his 
Pseonians  had  defeated  the  Baktrians  on  the  right  flank,'  so  that 
Alexander  was  free  to  pursue  the  routed  main  body, — ^which  he 
did  most  energetically.    The  cloud  of  dust  raised  by  the  dense 

1  Arrian,  ilL  14. 2.     i^«  3p^M¥  t«  koI  specting  the  conduct  of  Darius  which 

mXmXayfi/^»»9  ivl  avrhv  Aapttov — Dioddr.  are  not  to  be  reconciled  with  Arrian, 

xriL  00.     Alexander  /ura  r^  paaiXudis  and  which  are  decidedly  lees  credible 

iXjfs  KoX  rutv  aXXfov  rStv  ini^aytvrdroiv  than  Arrian's  narrative.    The  fact  that 

Iwwemp  iw*  avrov  ^Aawe  rhv  Aopctov.  the  two  kings  were  here  (as  at  Imus) 

*  Airian,  iii.  14,  3.      «cal  -f^vov  tUv  near,   and  probably  visiDle  to  each 

r»r«  hkiyov  iv  ^p<rlv  ^  f^xyi  iyivtro.  other,  has  serred  as  a  basis  for  much 

6v  M  oi  re  (inrcif  ot  ofi^'  'KXi^o^oov  embroidery.    The  statement  that  Da* 

«u   aiths  'A\t$avSpoi    evpti><rrci»«    ei^e*  rius,  standing  on  his  chariot,  hurled  his 

MMitm.  i^urfioli  rt  xf^iitvoit  koX  roic  spear  against  the  adTancing  Macedo- 

fv^Tocc  ra  «-po<r*>ira  rmv  Utov&v  kSwtov  nuuDS,  and  that  Alexander  also  hurled 

TK,  ii  r€  ^oAay^  ^  Mcuceffovuc^,  miKv^  his  spear  at  Darius,  but  missing  him 

mmi    rails    vaaUrvaii    irc^puevco,    efi/3c-  killea  the  charioteer,  is  picturesque 

^XiyMv  ifin  avToU,  jcal  trdvra  6/aov  and  Homeric,  but  has  no  air  of  realitv. 

tA    i€iva    icai    frdXai    ^di}    ^o-  Curtius  and  Dioddrus  teU  US  that  tms 

fi^ptf   orrt    Aafitl^    j^atvcro,  fall  of  the  charioteer  was  mistaken  for 

wpmros  avros  iwia-rpi^af  cf^ev  the  fall  of  the  king,  and  struck  the 

7«v.  At  l88ns,Arrian  states  that*' Da-  Persian  army  with  consternation,  cans- 

rins  fled  along  with  the  first "  01 11, 6) ;  ing  them  forthwith  to  take  flight,  and 

at  Aib«Ia  here,  he  states  tiiat  *<  Darius  thus  ultimately  forcing  Darius  to  flee 

was  the  first  to  torn  and  flee"— an  alsoCDiod6r.  xrii.  eo;  Curt  iv.  15,  S6— 

expression  yet  stronger  and  more  dis-  82).    But  this  is  noway  probable,  since 


tinct    Curtiusandlnoddnis,  who  seem   the  real  fight   then  going   on  was 

beie  as  elsewhere  to  follow  generally   dose,  and  with  hand* 

ttie  mae  anthorities,  give  details  re-       s  Arrian,  iii.  14, 4. 
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multitude  is  said  to  have  been  so  thick  that  nothing  could  be 
clearly  seen,  nor  could  the  pursuers  distinguish  the  track  taken 
by  Darius  himsel£  Amidst  this  darkness,  the  cries  and  noises 
from  all  sides  were  only  the  more  impressive ;  especially  the 
sound  from  the  whips  of  the  charioteers,  pushing  their  horses  to 
full  speed.^  It  was  the  dust  alone  which  saved  Darius  himself 
fix)m  being  overtaken  by  the  pursuing  cavalry. 
While  Alexander  was  thus  fully  successful  on  his  right  and 

centre,  the  scene  on  his  left  under  Parmenio  was 
the  Persian  different  Mazseus,  who  commanded  the  Persian 
beSreen  right,  after  launching  his  scythed  chariots  (which 
MazsBus  and  may  possibly  have  done  more  damage  than  those 

launched  on  the  Persian  left,  though  we  have  no 
direct  information  about  them),  followed  it  up  by  vigorously 
charging  the  Grecian  and  Thessalian  horse  in  his  front,  and  also 
by  sending  round  a  detachment  of  cavalry  to  attack  them  on 
their  left  flank.^  Here  the  battle  was  obstinately  contested,  and 
success  for  some  time  doubtful.  Even  after  the  flight  of  Darius, 
Parmenio  found  himself  so  much  pressed  that  he  sent  a  message 
to  Alexander.  Alexander,  though  full  of  mortification  at  relin- 
quishing the  pursuit,  checked  his  troops  and  brought  them  back 
to  the  assistance  of  his  left,  by  the  shortest  course  across  the  field 
of  battle.  The  two  left  divisions  of  the  phalanx,  under  Simmiaa 
and  Kraterus,  had  already  stopped  short  in  the  pursuit,  on 
receiving  the  like  message  from  Parmenio  ;  leaving  the  other 
four  divisions  to  follow  the  advanced  movement  of  Alexander.^ 
Hence  there  arose  a  gap  in  the  midst  of  the  phalanx,  between 
the  four  right  divisions  and  the  two  left;  into  which  gap  a 
brigade  of  Indian  and  Persian  cavalry  darted,  galloping  through 

1  Dioddr.  xriL  60 :  Cortins,  W.  16,  that  what  he  says  must  be  understood 
82,83.  The  cloud  of  dust  and  the  noise  of  the  Ta|t«  commanded  by  Kratems 
of  the  whips  are  specified  both  by  Dio-  also.  Of  the  six  ro^eis  or  divisions  of 
ddrus  and  Gurtius.  the  phalanx,  that  of  Kraterus  stood  at 

2  Gurtius,  It.  16,  1 ;  Dioddrus,  xrii.  the  extreme  left,  that  of  Simmias(who 
59,  60 ;  Arrian,  iiL  U,  11.  The  two  first  commanded  on  this  day  the  m^ic  of 
authors  are  here  superior  to  Arrian,  Amvntas  son  of  Andromends)  next 
who  scarcely  mentions  at  all  this  to  it  (iii.  11,  16).  If,  therefore,  the 
vigorous  charge  of  Maneus,  though  ro^tc  of  Simmias  was  kept  back  from 
he  alludes  to  the  effects  produced  by  pursuit,  on  account  of  the  pressure 
it.  upon  me  general  Macedonian  left  (iiL 

>  Arrian,  iii  U,  6.  He  speaks  di-  14, 6),  d  fortiori  the  ro^tc  of  Kraterus 
rectly  here  only  of  the  rdfts  under  the  must  have  been  kept  back  in  lifca 
command  of  Simmias ;  but  it  is  plain 
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libe  midst  of  the  Macedonian  line  to  get  into  the  rear  and  attack 

the  \)agg(kge.^     At  firet  tliis  movement  was  successfal,  the  guard 

^ra»io\Mid  tmpTepared,  and  the  Persian  prisoners  rose  at  once  to 

aet  them&eWea  free  ;  though  Sisygambis,  whom  these  pvisoners 

ireie  a\x)ye  measure  anxions  to  liberate,  refused  to  accept;  their 

vAy  dtbet  from  mistrust  of  their  force,  or  gratitude  for  the  good 

tietttment  received  from  Alexander.'    But  while  these  assailants 

were  engaged  in  plundering  the  baggage,  they  were  attacked  in 

the  rear  by  the  troops  forming  the  second  Macedonian  line,  who, 

though  at  first  taken  by  surprise,  had  now  had  time  to  &ce  about 

and  reach  the  camp.     Many  of  the  Persian  brigade  were  thus 

slain  ;  the  rest  got  off  as  they  could.* 

Mazaeus  maintained  for  a  certain  time  fisdr  equality,  on  his  own 
rale  of  the  battle,  even  after  the  flight  of  Darius.  But  when,  to 
the  paralyzing  effect  of  that  fact  in  itself  there  was  added  the 
spectacle  of  its  disastrous  effects  on  the  left  half  of  the  Persian 
army,  neither  lie  nor  his  soldiers  could  persevere  with  unabated 
vigour  in  a  useless  combat.  The  Thessalian  and  Grecian  horse, 
on  the  other  hand,  animated  by  the  turn  of  fortune  in  their 
fiivour,  pressed  their  enemies  with  redoubled  energy,  and  at 
length  drove  them  to  flight ;  so  that  Parmenio  was  victor,  on  his 
own  side  and  with  his  own  forces,  before  the  succours  from 
Alexander  reached  him.* 

In  conducting  those  succours,  on  his  way  back  from  the  pursuit, 
Alexander  traversed  the  whole  field  of  battle,  and  thus  met  face 
to  face  some  of  the  best  Persian  and  Parthian  cavalry,  who  were 
among  the  last  to  retire.  The  battle  was  already  lost,  and  they 
were  seeking  only  to  escape.  As  they  could  not  turn  back,  and 
had  no  chance  for  their  lives  except  by  forcing  their  way  through 

1  Anian,  iiL  14,  7.  Dioddnu  describes  it  as  if  it  had 

3  Cnrtins,  iv.  15,  9—11 ;  Bioddr.  xviL  not  been  defeated  at  all,  but  had 

se.    Cutiiis  and  Dioddms  represent  ridden  back  to  Mazsens  after  plun. 

the  brigade  of  cavalry  who  plundered  dering  the  baggage.    Neither  of  these 

the  camp  and  rescaed  the  prisoners,  to  accounts  is  so  probable  as  that  of 

have  been  sent  round  by  Mazseus  from  Arrian. 

the  Persian  right ;  while  Arrian  states,  <  Diod6r.  xrlL  60.   h  Uapiuvuiv  .  .  . 

mofre  probablv,  that  they  got  through  lUXx^  rrpe^aro  tov«  fiapfiipovst  iidkiara 

^be  bnak  accidentally  left  in  the  pha-  iearairXayei^a«  rg  Kara  -rhp  Aaptlov  0vyW. 

lux,  and  traversed  the   Macedonian  Ciuiius,iv.l6,4— 7.   "Interim ad Mas- 

Bms.                                      ^^  8eum  fama  superati  regis  pervenerat. 

'Anion,  ifL  14,  10.    Cnrtius  repre-  Itaque  quanquam  yaUdior  eraL  tamen 

teatB  tiuB  brigade   as  bavuig  been  f orfennft  partlnm  territus,  perculsis  Ian- 

ddrea  off  by  Arette  and  a  detachment  guidius  instabat."  Arrian,  iv.U,  11;  iv. 

wot  e^^aily  by  Alexander  hhnself  .  15, 8. 
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his  Companion-cavaliy,  the  combat  here  was  desperate  and  mur- 
derous ;  all  at  close  quarters,  cut  and  thrust  with  hand  weapons  on 
both  sides,  contrary  to  the  Persian  custom.  Sixty  of  the  Mace- 
donian cavalry  were  slain  ;  and  a  still  greater  number,  including 
Hephsestion,  Koenus,  and  Menidas,  were  wounded,  and  Alexander 
himself  encountered  great  personal  danger.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  victorious ;  yet  probably  most  of  these  brave  men  forced 
their  way  through  and  escaped,  though  leaving  many  of  their 
number  on  the  field.^ 

Having  rejoined  his  left,  and  ascertained  that  it  was  not  only 
Flight  of  the  ^^*  ^^  danger,  but  victorious,  Alexander  resumed  his 
Persian  host  pursuit  of  the  flying  Persians,  in  which  Parmenio  now 
pnnSfby  took  part'  The  host  of  Darius  was  only  a  multitude 
Alexander.  ^^  disorderly  fugitives,  horse  and  foot  mingled  together. 
The  greater  part  of  them  had  taken  no  share  in  the  battle. 
Here,  as  at  Issus,  they  remained  crowded  in  stationary  and 
unprofitable  masses,  ready  to  catch  the  contagion  of  terror  and 
to  swell  the  number  of  runaways,  so  soon  as  the  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  real  combatants  in  the  front  had  been  beaten. 
On  recommencing  the  pursuit,  Alexander  pushed  forward  with 
such  celerity,  that  numbers  of  the  fugitives  were  slain  or  taken, 
especially  at  the  passage  of  the  river  Lykus ; '  where  he  was 
obliged  to  halt  for  a  while,  since  his  men  as  well  as  their  horses 
were  exhausted.  At  midnight,  he  again  pushed  forward,  with 
such  cavalry  as  could  follow  him,  to  ArbSla,  in  hopes  of  capturing 
Bicape  of  the  person  of  Darius.  In  this  he  was  disappointed, 
J2^  ^  though  he  reached  Arb^la  the  next  day.  Darius  had 
Capture  of  merely  passed  through  it,  leaving  an  undefended 
oamp^and  town,  with  his  bow,  shield,  chariot,  a  large  treasure 
of  Arbfiia.  j^^  j^^)^  equipage,  as  prey  to  the  victor.  Parmenio 
had  also  occupied  without  resistance  the  Persian  camp  near 
the  field  of  battle,  capturing  the  baggage,  the  camels,  and  the 
elephants.* 

1  Arrian,  liL  16.  6.     Cnrtiits  also  the  river  Lykus,  which  are  protMibly 

aUudes  to  this  combat,  but  with  many  founded  on  fact.    But  he  makes  the 

particulars  very  different  from  Anian  mistake  of  supposing  that  Alexander 

&▼.  16, 19—26).  had  got  as  far  as  this  river  hi  his  first 

3  Arrian,  Hi.  16, 9.  pursuit,  from  which  he  was  called  back 

s  Arrian,  iii.  16, 10.    Curtius  0j.  16,  to  assist  Parmenio. 
12— 18)  gives  a^itavated  details  about       «  Arrian,  iiL  16,  U;  Curtius^  t.  1, 

the  sufferings  ofthe  fugitives  in  passing  la 
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To  i^te  anything  like  x>06itive  numbers  of  slain  or  prisoners 
ism^oQaible.     According  to  Arrian,  300,000  Persians  LomIdUm 
wwedam,  and  many  more  taken  prisoners.    Diod6nu  SeSneMS* 
^  tixe  slain  at  9O,O0O,   Curtius  at  40,000.     The  ^Jjj?^- 
Micedoniaa  Idlled   -were,   according  to  Arrian,  not  irrepwAbto 
more  than  100— according  to  Curtius,  300 :  Dioddrus  tlSSSSi?' 
Etales  the  slain  at  500,  besides  a  great  number  of  •nny. 
womided.^     The  estimate  of  Arrian  is  obviously  too  great  on 
one  side,  and  too  small  on  the  other ;  but  whatever  may  be  the 
namerical  truth,  it  is  certain  that  the  prodigious  army  of  Darius 
was  all  either  killed,  taken,  or  dispersed  at  the  battle  of  Arb^k. 
Ko  attempt  to  form,  a  subsequent  army  ever  succeeded  :  we  read 
<€  nothing  stroller  than  divisions  or  detachments.    The  miscel- 
ianeoos  contingents  of  this  once  mighty  empire,  such  at  least 
am<Hig  them  as  survived,  dispersed  to  their  respective  homes,  and 
could  never  be  again  mustered  in  mass. 

The  defeat  of  Arb^  was  in  fact  the  death-blow  of  the  Persian 
empire.  It  converted  Alexander  into  the  Qreat  King, 
and  Darius  into  nothing  better  than  a  fugitive  pre-  the  defeat- 
tender.  Among  all  the  causes  of  the  defeat,  here  as  ^^1£^^ 
at  Issus,  the  most  prominent  and  indisputable  was  the  ^^J""*" 
cowardice  of  Darius  himsell  Under  a  king  deficient  immenM 
not  merely  in  the  virtues  of  a  general,  but  even  in  '*'*™°*"- 
those  of  a  private  soldier,  and  who  nevertheless  insisted  on 
commanding  in  person,  nothing  short  of  ruin  could  ensue.  To 
those  brave  Persians  whom  he  dragged  into  ruin  along  with  him 
and  who  knew  the  real  facts,  he  must  have  appeared  as  the  betrayer 
of  the  empire.  We  shall  have  to  recall  this  state  of  sentiment, 
when  we  describe  hereafter  the  conspiracy  formed  by  the 
Baktrian  satrap  Bessus.  Nevertheless,  even  if  Darius  had  behaved 
with  unimpeachable  courage,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
the  defeat  of  Arb^la,  much  lees  that  of  Issus,  could  have  been 
converted  into  a  victory.  Mere  immensity  of  number,  even  with 
immensity  of  space,  was  of  no  efficacy  without  skill  as  well  as 
bravery  in  the  commander.  Three-fourths  of  the  Persian  army 
were  mere  spectators  who  did  nothing,  and  produced  absolutely 
no  effect.  The  flank  movement  against  Alexander's  right,  instead 
of  being  made  by  some  unemployed  division,  was  so  carried  into 

1  Anian,  ilL  IB,  10  i  Cnrtitu,  !▼.  1«,  27 ;  Diod6r.  xfU,  61. 
10—8 
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effect,  as  to  distract  the  Baktrian  troops  from  their  place  in  the 
front  line,  and  thus  to  create  a  fatal  break,  of  which  Alexander 
availed  himself  for  his  own  formidable  charge  in  front.  In  spite 
of  amplitude  of  space — ^the  condition  wanting  at  Issus — the  attacks 
of  the  Persians  on  Alexander's  flanks  and  rear  were  feeble  and 
inefl&cient.  After  all,  Darius  relied  mainly  upon  his  front  line  of 
battle,  strengthened  by  the  scythed  chariots  ;  these  latter  being 
found  unprofitable,  there  remained  only  the  direct  conflict, 
wherein  the  strong  point  of  the  Macedonians  resided. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  so  far  as  we  can  follow  the  dispositions 
of  Alexander,  they  appear  the  most  signal  example 
ship  of  recorded  in  antiquity  of  military  genius  and  sagacious 

Alexan  er.  combination.  He  had  really  as  great  an  available 
force  as  his  enemies,  because  every  company  in  his  army  was 
turned  to  account,  either  in  actual  combat,  or  in  reserve  against 
definite  and  reasonable  contingencies.  All  his  successes,  and  this 
most  of  all,  were  fairly  earned  by  his  own  genius  and  indefatigable 
effort,  combined  with  the  admirable  organization  of  his  army. 
But  his  good  fortune  was  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  unceasing 
faults  committed  by  his  enemies.  Except  during  the  short  period 
of  Memnon's  command,  the  Persian  king  exhibited  nothing  but 
ignorant  rashness  alternating  with  disgraceful  apathy ;  turning 
to  no  account  his  vast  real  power  of  resistance  in  detail— keeping 
back  his  treasures  to  become  the  booty  of  the  victor — suffering 
the  cities  which  stoutly  held  out  to  perish  unassisted,  and 
committing  *  the  whole  fate  of  the  empire,  on  two  successive 
occasions,  to  that  very  hazard  which  Alexander  most  desired. 

The  decisive  character  of  the  victory  was  manifested  at  once 
by  the  surrender  of  the  two  great  capitals  of  the  Persian  empire 
— ^Babylon  and  Susa.  To  Babylon  Alexander  marched  in  person, 
to  Susa  he  sent  Philoxenus.  As  he  approached  Babylon  the  satrap 
Mazseus  met  him  with  the  keys  of  the  city;  BagophanSs,  collector 
of  the  revenue,  decorated  the  road  of  march  with  altars,  sacrifices, 
and  scattered  flowers  ;  while  the  general  Babylonian  population 
and  their  Chaldaean  priests  poured  forth  in  crowds  with  acclama- 
tions and  presents.  Susa  was  yielded  to  Philoxenus  with  the  same 
readiness  as  Babylon  to  Alexander.^  The  sum  of  treasure  acquired 
at  Babylon  was  great,  sufficient  to  furnish  a  large  donative  to  tlie 
1  Arrian,  lii.  16, 6-U ;  Diod6r.  xrii.  04 ;  Curtius,  ▼.  1, 17-20. 
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^roopB— 600  drachmB  per  ixiaii  to  the  Macedonian  cavalry,  500  to 
thefomgn  cavalry,  200  to  the  Macedonian  infSantry,  b.o.  ssi. 
ttdaometlnng  leas  to  the  foreign  infantry.*    Bat  the  Oct-Noy. 
tRttTiift  found    and   appropriated  at  Susa  was  yet  Sowender 
gteatei.    It  is    stated    at    50,000  talents'  (=^aboat  ^1^!^° 
£i\,500,000  sterling),  a  sum  which  we  might  have  ^*^^ 
deenied  incredible  if  "we  did  not  find  it  greatly  ex-  cap^utoof 
cfteded  \>y  what  is  subsequently  reported  about  the  Alexander 
treasures  in  Persepolis.       Of   this   Susian    treasure  S^on. 
loui-Mths  are  said  to  have  been  in  uncoined  gold  ^JJ^^*® 
md  gUveT,  the  remainder  in  golden    Darics,'  the  acquired  in 
ontouched  accumulations  of  several  preceding  kings,  ^^  pl»cei. 
who  had  husbanded  them  against  a  season  of  unforeseen  urgency. 
A  moderate    portion   of   this    immense   wealth,  employed   by 
Darius  three  years  earlier  to  push  the  operations  of  his  fleet, 
subsidiKe  able  Grecian  officers,  and  organize  anti-Macedonian 
resiBtance,    would    have    preserved    both    his    life    and    his 
crown. 

Alexander  rested  his  troops  for  more  than  thirty  days  amidst 
the  luxurious  indulgences  of  Babylon.      He  gratified 
&e   feelings   of  the  population  and  the  Chaldssan  November, 
priests  by  solemn  sacrifices  to  Belus,  as  well  as  by  ^^®*^®™**®^- 
directing  that  the  temple  of  that  god  and  the  other  ^£*°^ 
temples    destroyed    in    the    preceding    century    by   of  Persia. 
Xerxes    should  be   rebuilt.*    Treating  the    Persian  Mtet^ST' 
empire  now  as  an  established  conquest,  he  nominated  ^^  ^ 
the    various    satraps.    He    confirmed    the    Persian  Susa.   He 
Mazeus  in  the  satrapy  of  Babylon,  but  put  along  with  thedwl" 
him   two    Greeks   as    assistants   and   guarantees —  ^'^^^ 
Apolloddrus   of  Amphipolis,  as  commander  of  the 
military  force,  Asklepioddrus  as  collector  of  the  revenue.      He 
rewarded  the  Persian  traitor  Mithrin^  who  had  surrendered  at 
his  approach  the  strong  citadel  of  Sardis,  with  the  satrapy  of 
Armenia.       To  that  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia  he  appointed  Menes, 
who  took  with  him  3000  talents  to  be  remitted  to  Antipater  for 

'  Cortina,  r.  1,  45  ;  Dioddr.  xriL  64.  value  of  them  would  be  greater  in  the 

'Arrian  states  ibis  total  of  60,000  proportion  of  five  to  three. 

tifanto  0sL  16, 12).  .  .^    .  ,  J^Curtius,  v.  2, 11 ;  Dioddr.  xviL  66. 

Ihavetaken  them  as  Attic  talents;       «Arrian.    iiL    16,    6—0:   compare 

if  tb^  were   JE^XMxan  talents,  the  Strabo,  ztL  p.  73& 
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levying  new  troops  against  the  Lacedemonians  in  Pelox>onnl8a8.^ 

The  march  of  Alexander  from  Bahylon  to  Siisa  occupied  twenty 

days,  an  easy  route  through  a  country  abundantly  supplied.     At 

Susa  he  was  joined  by  Amyntas,  son  of  Andromen^  with  a  large 

reinforcement  of  about  15,000  men,  Macedonians,  Greeks,  and 

Thracians.      There  were  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  what  is 

not  the  least  remarkable,  fifty  Macedonian  youths  of  noble  family 

soliciting   admission  into  Alexander's  corps   of  pages.^     The 

incorporation  of  these  new-comers  into  the  army  afforded  him 

the  opportunity  for  remodelling  on  several  x>oint8  the  organization 

of  his  different  divisions,  the  smaller  as  well  as  the  larger.' 

After  some  delay  at  Susa,  and  after  confirming  the  Persian 

Abulit^,  who  had  surrendered  the  city,  in  his  satrapy, 

88o;     ^""      yet  not  without  two  Grecian  officers  as  guarantees, 

Winter.         Qj^g  commanding  the  military  force,  the  other  governor 

Alexander      of  the  citadel,  Alexander  crossed  the  river  Eulseus  or 

Soto^p^is     Pasitigris  and  directed  his  march  to  the  south-east 

proper— he     towards  Persis  proper,  the  ancient  heart  or  primitive 
conqaen  ,,..-,-r^.  ,•• 

the  refrac-     seat  from  whence  the  original  Persian  conquerors  had 

in^e^i^       issued.*    Between  Susa  and  Persis  lay  a  mountainous 

*®"^®^J     region   occupied   by   the  Uxii,  rude   but   warlike 

shepherds  to  whom  the  great  king  himself  had  always 

been  obliged  to  pay  a  tribute  whenever  he  went  from  Susa  to 

Pei*8epolis,  being  unable  with  his  inefficient  military  organization 

to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  such  a  pass  held  by  an  enemy.  The 

Uxii  now  demanded  the  like  tribute  from  Alexander,  who  replied 


lArrian,  iii.  16,  16;  Curtios,  ▼.  1,  gether  (Corfius,  ▼.  2,  6). 

44 ;  Dioddr.  xviL  64.    Cartius  and  Dio.  «  Anian,  iii.  17, 1.    apa«  ii  U  Sov- 

d6rU8  do    not    exactly  coincide    with  o-uv,  xal  8ia/3af  rhv  Uaa-irCypriv  iroraitJbVt 

Arrian ;  bnt  the  discrepancy  here  is  c/m^ixXei  tit  ti)v  Ov^Cmv  yfjv. 

not  very  important  The  Pendan  Susa  was  sitoated  be- 

2  Cartius,  v.  1,  42 :  compare  Dioddr.  tween  two  rivers,  the  Choaspes  (now 
zviL  65 ;  Arrian,  iiL  16, 18.  Kherkha)  on  the  west,  the  Bal»us  or 

3  Arrian,  iiL  16, 20 ;  Gurtius,  ▼.  2,  6 ;  Pasiti^^  now  Earun,  on  the  east ; 
Dioddr.  xWi.  66.  Respecting  this  re-  both  nvers  distinguished  for  excellent 
organization,  begun  now  at  Susa  and  water.  The  Euleus  appears  to  have 
carried  further  during  the  next  year  at  been  called  Pasitigris  in  the  lower  part 
Ekbatana,  see  B&stow  and  Kdchly,  of  its  course— Puny,  H.  N.  xxxL  Sh 
Griechisches  Kriegswesen,  p.  252  Mg.  "  Parthorum    reges    ex    Choaspe  et 

One  among  the  changes  now  made  Eulseo  tantum  bibunt." 

was  that   we  dirisions  of  cavalry,  Bitter  has  given  an  elaborate  exposi- 

which,  having  hitherto  coincided  with  tion  respecting  these  two  riven  and 

various  local  districts  or  towns  in  Mace-  the  site  of  the  Persian  Susa  (Brdkunde, 

donla,  had  been  officered  accordingly,  part  Ix.  book  iiL  West-Asien,  pp.  291— 

were  redistributed  and  mingled  to-  820). 
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Vf  bmtuig  tliem  to  meet  him  at  their  pass  and  receive  it 
MeairgAuie  a  new  and  little  frequented  mountain  track  had  been 
iBide  known  to  liim,  over  which  he  conducted  in  person  a 
detachment  (^  troops  so  rapidly  and  secretly  as  to  surprise  the 
mountaineers  in  tlieir  own  villages.  He  thus  not  only  opened 
tibe  nsnal  mountain  x^ass  for  the  transit  of  his  main  army,  but  so 
cot  to  pieces  and  Immiliated  the  IJzii  that  they  were  forced  to 
sae  for  pardon.  Alexander  was  at  first  disposed  to  extirpate  or 
expel  them,  but  at  length,  at  the  request  of  the  captive  Sisygam- 
bis,  pennitted  them  to  remain  as  subjects  of  the  satrap  of  Susa, 
imposing  a  tribute  of  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle,  the  only  payment 
wiiidi  tiieir  poverty  allowed.^ 

But  bad  as  the  XTxian  pass  had  been  there  remained  another 
8tin  worse,  called  the  Susian  or  Persian  Gates,*  in  the  Tvifl.^* 
mouitains  which  surrounded  the  plain  of  Persepolis,  pmb  caUed 
tJie  centre  of  Persia  Proper.      AriobarzanSs,  satrap  of  S^"S^ 
the  province,  held  this  pass  ;  a  narrow  defile  walled  *?®  ^"^  *<> 
across,  with  mountain  positions  on  both  sides,  m>m  Ariobar- 
whence  the  defenders,  while  out  of  reach  themselves,  2Snfp^^ 
could  shower  down  missiles  upon  an  approaching  J?^***  , 
CBemy.    Afte/four  days  of  march  Alexander  reached  who  finds  ' 
<Hi  the  fifth  day  the  Susian  Gates,  which,  inexpugn-  tomfii^ 
aUe  as  they  seemed,  he    attacked  on  the  ensuing  pmb  and 
noming.       In  spite  of  all  the  courage  of  his  soldiers, 
however,  he  sustained  loss  without  damaging  his  enemy,  and  was 
oUiged  to  return  to  his  camp.    He  was  informed  that  there  was 
no  other  track  by  which  this  difficult  pass  could  be  turned,  but 
thoe  was  a  long  circuitous  march  of  many  days  whereby  it  might 
be  evaded  and  another  entrance  found  into  the  plain  of  Perse- 
polis.     To  recede  from  any  enterprise  as  impracticable  was  a 

iAniaii,iill7;  Ciirtiiis,T.  3,5— 12;  Ancient  Persia  shows  how  little  can  be 

DiodAr.  zTiL  67 ;  Strabo,  xv.  p.  729.  made  out. 

Ik  would  seem  tbat  the  road  taken  by        *  See  the  instmctiTe  notes  of  MBtzell 

Akxander  in  this  march  was  that  de-  on  Qointos  Cortiiis.  ▼.  10,  3,  and  ▼. 

Kr9>ed  by  Kinneir,  through  Bebahan  12,  17,  discussing  tne  topography  of 

and  Kala-Sefid  to  Schiraz  (Oeographi-  this  region,  in  so  far  as  it  is  Known 

ad  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  p.  from  modem  travellers.    He  supposes 

11)l    Nothing  can  exceed  the  difBctu.  the  Susian  Gates  to  have  been  near 

ties  of  the  territory  for  military  opera-  Kala-Sefld,  west  of  the  plain  of  Mer- 

tkm.  dasht  or  Persepolis.     Herein  he  dis- 

No  certainty  is  attainable,  however,  sents  from  Bitter,  apparently  on  good 

Rq>ecting  the  ancient   g,ef>gn,T^  of  grounds,  as  far  as  an  opinion  can  be 

a»Me  i^DB.     Mr.    Iiong's  fiap  of  formed. 
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humiliation  which  Alexander  had  never  yet  endured.  On 
further  inquiry,  a  Lykian  captive,  who  had  been  for  many  years 
attending  sheep  as  a  slav.e  on  the  mountains,  acquainted  him  with 
the  existence  of  a  track  known  only  to  himself  whereby  he  might 
come  on  the  flank  of  Ariobarzan^.  Leaving  Kraterus  in 
command  of  the  camp  with  orders  to  attack  the  pass  in  front 
when  he  should  hear  the  trumpet  give  signal,  Alexander  marched 
forth  at  night  at  the  head  of  a  light  detachment  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Lykian.  He  had  to  surmount  incredible  hard- 
ship and  difficulty,  the  more  so  as  it  was  mid-winter  and  the 
mountain  was  covered  with  snow  ;  yet  such  were  the  efforts  of 
his  soldiers  and  the  rapidity  of  his  movements  that  he  surprised 
all  the  Persian  outposts  and  came  ux>on  Ariobarzan^  altogether 
unprepared.  Attacked  as  they  were  at  the  same  time  by 
Kraterus  also,  the  troops  of  the  satrap  were  forced  to  abandon  the 
gates,  and  were  for  the  most  part  cut  to  pieces.  Many  perished 
in  their  flight  among  the  rocks  and  precipices,  the  satrap  himself 
being  one  of  a  few  that  escaped.^ 

Though  the  citadel  of  Persepolis  is  described  as  one  of  the 
,  strongest  of  fortresses,"  yet  after  this  unexpected  con- 
entera  quest  of  a  pass  hitherto  deemed  inexpugnable,  few 

Penepo  j^  courage  to  think  of  holding  it  against  Alexander. 
Nevertheless  Ariobarzan^  hastening  thither  from  the  conquered 
pass,  stUl  strove  to  organize  a  defence,  and  at  least  to  carry  off 
the  regal  treasure,  which  some  in  the  town  were  already  pre- 
paring to  pillage.  But  Tiridat^  commander  of  the  garrison, 
fearing  the  wrath  of  the  conqueror,  resisted  this,  and  despatched 
a  message  entreating  Alexander  to  hasten  his  march.  Accordingly, 
Alexander,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  set  forth  with  the  utmost 
speed,  and  arrived  in  time  to  detain  and  appropriate  the  whole. 
Ariobarzan^  in  a  vain  attempt  to  resist,  was  slain  with  all  his 
companions.  Persepolis  and  Pasargadse,  the  two  peculiar  capitals 
of  the  Persian  race,  the  latter  memorable  as  containing  the 
sepulchre  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  both  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror.' 

On  approaching  Persepolis,  the  compassion  of  the  army  was 

1  Arrian,  iii.  18, 1—14 ;  Cartiiis,  ▼.  4,        >  Arrian.  iii.  18, 16 ;  Cnrtius,  ▼.  4,  5 ; 
10—20 :  Dioddr.  xvii.  68.  DiodOr.  zyiL  69. 

2  Diod6r.  xviL  71. 
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y>^eii\i]ly  moved  \>y  the  e^lit  of  about  800  Grecian  captives,  all 
oi  \hem  mutilated  in  some  frightful  and  distressing 
way,  by  loss  of  legs,  arms,  eyes,  ears,  or  some  other  January. 
Wily   members.       Mutilation    was   a   punishment  Mutilated 
commonly  inflicted  in  that  age  by  Oriental  gover-  Oredan 
Bore,  even  by  such   as  were  not  accounted   crueL  **^^^^ 
Thus  Xenopli6n,  in  eulogizing  the  rigid  justice  of  Cyrus  the 
younger,  remarks  that  in  the  public  roads  of  his  satrapy  men 
irere  often  seen  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  arms  or  legs  or 
otherwise  mutilated  by  penal  authority.^    Many  of  these  maimed 
captives  at  Persepolls  were  old  and  had  lived  for  years  in  their 
unfortunate  condition.    They  had  been  brought  up  from  various 
Greek  cities  by  order  of  some  of  the  preceding  Persian  kings,  but 
OIL  what  pretences  they  had  been  thus  cruelly  dealt  with  we  are 
not  informed.     Alexander,  moved  to  tears  at  such  a  spectacle, 
offered  to  restore  them  to  their  respective  homes,  with  a  com- 
fortable provision  for  the  future.     But  most  of  them  felt  so 
ashamed  of  returning  to  their  homes,  that  they  entreated  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  altogether  in  Persis,  with  lauds  assigned  to 
them,  and  with  dependent  cultivators  to  raise  produce  for  thenu 
Alexander  granted  their  request  in  the  fullest  measure,  conferring 
hesides  upon  each  an  ample  donation  of  money,  clothing,  and 
cattle.' 

1  Xttioph.  Anabas.  L  9,  18.    Himilar  is  certified.    Ctutiiis  talks  of  4000  cap- 

baUts  haTB  always  prevailed  among  tives:  the  other  two    mentioii    SOO. 

Orientals.     **  The  most  atrocious  pan  Diodoms  calls  them— *EAAi|v«c  iwh  ruv 

of      the      Mahomedan      system      of  wportpov  fiaa-ikiiav  ivaoraroi  ycyortfr««, 

wndshment   is     that    which    regards  ixreucoo-ioi  fth^  (rytihy  rhy  apiBiihv  ivrttt 

theft  and   robbery.      Mutilation,   by  roTf  5'  lAXucuuc  ot  irXcioroi  lUv  ycyifpa- 

cotting  off  the  hand  or  the  foot,  is  the  k^tcc,  iixpunipmcrft^voi,  3i  iravrcv,  ice, 

|vesciu>ed  remedy  for  all  higher  de-  Some  avaftwMrroi.  irpb«  ficurikia  <i«l  <ro- 

pees  of  the  offence  "  (Mill,  History  of  ^iW  are  noticed  in  Aenoph.  Mem.  iv.  2, 

Aritish  India,  book  iii.  ch.  6,  p.  447).  83 :  compare  Herodot.  Hi.  98 ;  iv.  204. 

**  T^poo  Saib  used  to  cut  off  the  I  have  already  mentioned  the  mutila* 

light  hands  and  noses  of  the  British  tion  of  the  Macedonian  invalids  taken 

csmp-followers  that  fell  into  Us  hands"  at  Issus  by  Darius. 
(Elptdnstone,  Hist,  of  India,  vol.  I  p.        Probably  these  Greek  captives  were 

no,  ch.  xi.).  mingled  with  a  number  of  other  cap- 

A  recent  traveller  notices  the  many  tives,  Asiatics  and  others,  who  had 

Bntilated  persons,  female  as  well  as  been  treated   in  the  same  manner, 

■ale,  who  are  to  be  seen  in  the  north-  None  but  the  Greek  captives  would  be 

era  part  of  Scinde  (Burton,  Scenes  likely  to  show  themselves  to  Alexander 

inScinde,  vol.  ii.  p.  281).  and  his  army,  because  none  but  they 

^Dioddr.  xviL  09;   Gurtius,  v.   6;  would  calculate  on  obtaining  sympathy 

Justm.  xL  14.    Arrian  does  not  men-  from  an  army  of  Macedonians  and 

tkm  these  mutilated  captives ;  but  I  Greeks.    It  would  have  been  interest- 

aee  no  reason  to  mistrost  the  deposi-  ing  to  know  who  these  captives  were, 

tion  of  the  three  aathors  by  whom  it  or  how  they  came  to  be  thus  cruelly 
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The  edght  of  these  mutUated  Greeks  was  well  calculated  to 
immease  ^cite  not  merely  sympathy  for  them,  hut  rage 
wwjith  and  against  the  Persians,  in  the  hosoms  of  all  spectators, 
monumenti  Alexander  seized  this  opj>ortnnity,  as  well  for  satiat- 
sort^Stt-  ^^8  *^®  anger  and  cupidity  of  his  soldiers,  as  for 
muiated  In  manifesting  himself  in  his  self-assumed  character  of 
ersepo  .  j^ygjjj^ggj.  ^f  Greece  against  the  Persians,  to  punish  the 
wrongs  done  hy  Xerxes  a  century  and  a  half  hefore.  He  was  now 
amidst  the  native  trihes  and  seats  of  the  Persians,  the  descendants 
of  those  rude  warriors  who,  under  the  first  Cyrus,  had  overspread 
Western  Asia  from  the  Indus  to  the  JSgean.  In  this  their  home 
the  Persian  kings  heA  accumulated  their  national  edifices,  their 
regal  sepulchres,  the  inscriptions  commemorative  of  their  religious 
or  legendary  sentiment,  with  many  trophies  and  acquisitions 
arising  out  of  their  conquests.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Great 
King's  empire,  Babylon,  or  Susa,  or  Ekhatana,  were  more  central 
and  convenient  residences,  but  Persepolis  was  still  regarded  as 
the  heart  of  Persian  nationality.  It  was  the  chief  magazine, 
though  not  the  only  one,  of  those  annual  accumulations  from  the 
imperial  revenue,  which  each  king  successively  increased,  and 
which  none  seems  to  have  ever  diminished.  Moreover,  the 
Persian  grandees  and  officers,  who  held  the  lucrative  satrapies 
and  posts  of  the  empire,  were  continually  sending  wealth  home 
to  Persis,  for  themselves  or  their  relatives.  We  may  therefore 
reasonably  believe  what  we  find  asserted,  that  Persepolis  possessed 
at  this  time  more  wealth,  public  and  private,  than  any  place 
within  the  range  of  Grecian  or  Macedonian  knowledge.^ 

Convening  his  principal  officers,  Alexander  denounced  Perse- 
Alexander  V^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  hostile  of  all  Asiatic  cities, — the 
^les^ay  home  of  those  impious  invaders  of  Greece,  whom  he 
treasures,  had  come  to  attack.  He  proclaimed  his  intention  of 
ri^  up*  abandoning  it  to  be  plundered,  as  well  as  of  burning 
Per^polis  the  citadel.  In  this  resolution  he  persisted,  notwith- 
plundered  standing  the  remonstrance  of  Parmenio,  who  reminded 
by  the™*  ^^^  ^^**'  *^®  ^^^  would  be  a  mere  injury  to  himself  by 
soldiers.        ruining  his  own  property,  and  that  the  Asiatics  would 

used.    The  two  persons  among  them,  Athenian. 

named  by  Curtias  aa  spokesmen  in  the        ^  Dioddr.   xvii.    70.      irAovo-iwraniv 

interriew  with  Alexander,  are  Eukte*  ovo^  r&v  twb  tov  HJuov,  &c.    Curtias, 

mon,  a  Kym«ean,  and  Theaetdtus,  an  y.  6, 2,  S. 
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construe  it  as  evidence  of  an  intention  to  retire  speedily,  without 

founding    any    permanent   dominion  in  the   country.^     After 

appTopriatiDg   the    regal    treasure— to  the   alleged  amonnt  of 

\aO,000  talents  in   gold   and  eilrer  (=/27,a)0,000  sterling)*— 

Akrander  set  fire  to  the  citadel    A  host  of  mules,  with  5000 

camels,  were  sent  for  from  Mesopotamia  and  elsewhere,  to  carry 

off  this  prodigious  treasure ;  the  whole  of  which  was  conveyed 

out  of  Persia  Proper,  partly  to  be  taken  along  with  Alexander 

himself  in  his  ulterior  marches,  partly  to  be  lodged  in  Susa  and 

Ekbatana.     Six  thousand  talents  more,  found  in  Pasargadse,  were 


iARian,iiL18,18:  Dioddr.  xriL  70 ; 
Ontiiis,  ▼.  6,  1 ;  Strabo,  xv.  p.  731. 

s  IliiB  amount  is  g^ven  both  by  Dio- 
dtena  (xriL  71)  and  by  Cnrtias  (y.  6,  9X 
We  see,  however,  from  Strabo  that 
Uiere  were  different  statemeots  as  to 
the  amount.  Sach  overwhelming  fl- 
gates  deserve  no  confidence  upon  any 
evidence  short  of  an  official  retorn. 
At  the  same  time,  we  ought  to  expect 
a  very  great  sum,  considering  the  long 

'  I  of  years  that  had  been  spent  in 
*  fit.  Alexander's  own  letters 
1,  Alex.  37)  stated  that  enough 
was  carried  away  to  load  10,000  mule 
carts  and  5000  camels. 

To  explain  the  fact  of  a  large  ao- 
eomnlated  treasure  in  the  Persian 
cuntals,  it  must  be  remariced  that 
wnat  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as 
expenses  of  government  were  not  de- 
fmed  out  of  the  regal  treasure.  The 
mamaxj  force,  spealdng  senerallv,  was 
BO*  paid  by  the  Great  King,  but  sum- 
Boned  by  requisition  from  the  pro- 
viBoe8,upon  which  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  soldiers  fell,  over  and 
above  the  ordinary  tribute.  The  king's 
■■merous  servants  and  attendants  re- 
ceived no  pay  in  money^  but  in  kind ; 
provisions  for  maintaining  the  court 
with  its  retinue  were  furnished  bv  the 
provinces,  over  and  above  the  tribute. 
siee  Herodot.  L  192.  and  iiL  91 ;  and  a 
good  passage  of  Heeren,  setthsg  forth 
the  small  public  disbursements  out  of 
the  regal  treasure,  in  his  account  of 
the  internal  constitution  of  the  ancient 
P^TBian  Empire  (Ideen  iiber  die  Politik 
vad  den  Verkehr  der  Vdlker  der  alten 
Welt,  part  i  Abth.  1,  PP-,?"-"®):  ^ 

Be^tectiDg  modem  Persia,  Jaubert 

nmrks  (Voyaee   en    Annenie  et  en 

fttmTP^JlMl,  p.  272.  ch.  80>-"Si 

im  Hmmes  que   Von  ▼«  "V*^?!® 

ftitar  do  Shah  ne  son*  V^  •»o*i. 


tantes,  oomparativemeBt  k  rHeodoe 
et  k  la  population  de  la  Perse,  elles 
n'en  soitent  pas  non  plus  que  pour 
des  d^penses  mdispensables  qui  n'en 
absorbent  pas  la  moiti^.  Le  reste  est 
convert!  en  lingots,  en  pierreriee.  et 
en  divers  objets  d'une  gtande  valenr 
et  d'un  transport  facile  en  cas  d'^v^ne- 
ment :  ce  qui  doit  sufllrepour  empteher 
qu'on  ne  trouve  exag^rtoles  rapports  que 
tons  les  voyageurs  ont  fkits  de  la  mag- 
nificence de  la  cour  de  Perse.  Les  Per- 
ses  sont  assez  clairvoyans  pour  p^n^trer 
les  motifs  r^els  qui  portent  Fntteh  Ali 
Shah  k  th^sauriser.'^ 

When  Nadir-Shah  cononered  the 
Mogul  Bmperor  Mahomea,  and  en- 
tered  Delhi  in  1789,  the  imperial  trea- 
sure and  effects  which  fell  into  his 
hands  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
£82,000,000  sterling,  besides  heavy  con- 
tributions levied  on  the  inhabitants 
(Mill,  History  of  British  India,  vol.  ii. 
B.  iii.  ch.  4,  p.  408).  Rui^eet  Shig  left 
at  his  death  (1889)  a  treasure  of 
^£8,000,000  sterling,  with  jewels  and 
other  effects  to  several  millions  more 
(The  Pu^jaub,  by  CoL  Steinbach,  p.  16, 
London,  1846X 

Mr.  Mill  remarks,  in  another  place, 
that  "in  Hindostan,  g(dd,  silver,  and 
gems  are  most  commonly  hoarded,  and 
not  devoted  to  producnon  "  (voL  L  p. 
264,  B.  ii.  ch.  fi). 

Herodotus  (iii.  96)  tells  us  that  the 
gold  and  silver  brought  to  ^e  Persian 
regal  treasure  was  poured  in  a  melted 
state  into  earthen  vessels;  when  it 
cooled  the  earthen  vessel  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  solid  metallic  mass  left 
standing;  a  portion  of  it  was  cut  off 
when  occasion  required  for  disburse- 
ments. This  practice  warrants  the 
supposition  that  a  laxge  portion  of  it 
was  habitually  accumulated,  and  not 
expended. 
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added  to  the  spoil.  ^  The  persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants 
were  abandoned  to  the  licence  of  the  soldiers,  who  obtained  an 
immense  booty,  not  merely  in  gold  and  silver,  but  also  in  rich 
clothing,  furniture,  and  ostentatious  ornaments  of  every  kind. 
The  male  inhabitants  were  slain,^  the  females  dragged  into 
servitude ;  except  such  as  obtained  safety  by  flight,  or  burned 
themselves  with  their  property  in  their  own  houses.  Among  the 
soldiers  themselves  much  angry  scrambling  took  place  for  the 
possession  of  precious  articles,  not  without  occasional  bloodshed.' 
As  soon  as  their  ferocity  and  cupidity  had  been  satiated, 
Alexander  arrested  the  massacre.  His  encouragement  and 
sanction  of  it  was  not  a  burst  of  transient  fury,  provoked  by  un- 
expected length  of  resistance,  such  as  the  hanging  of  the  2000 
Tyrians  and  the  dragging  of  Batis  at  Qaza — but  a  deliberate 
proceeding,  intended  partly  as  a  recompense  and  gratification  to 
the  soldiery,  but  still  more  as  an  imposing  manifestation  of 
retributive  vengeance  against  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Persian  invaders.  In  his  own  letters,  seen  by  Plutarch, 
Alexander  described  the  massacre  of  the  native  Persians  as 
having  been  ordered  by  him  on  grounds  of  state  policy.* 

As  it  was  now  winter  or  very  early  spring,  he  suffered  his  main 
army  to  enjoy  a  month  or  more  of  repose  at  or  near  Persepolis. 

^Arrian,  iii  18,  17.     He  does  not  The  story  (told  by  Dioddra8,Car(iii8, 

give  the  amoant,  which  I  transcribe  and  Plutarch,  Alex.   88)  that  Alex- 

from  Cnrtius,  t.  6, 10.  ander.  in  the  drunkenness  of  a  banquet* 

''i  Dioddr.  xvii.  70.    ol  "HaKtSdvti  iw  was  first  instigated  by  the  courtesan 

igta-av,  rov«  /liv  avSpas  wavras  ^oi^oi/*  Thais  to  set  fire  to  the  palace  of  Per- 

rcf,  rat  Si  icnio-cic  Jiopira^ovrcf ,  &c  sepolis,  and  accompanied  her  to  b^n 

Curtius,  y.  6, 6.  the  conflagration  with  his  own  hand, 

3  Dioddr.  xvii.  70,  71 ;  Gurtins.  t.  6,  may  perhaps  be  so  far  true,  that  he 

3—7.    These  two  authors  concur  in  the  really  showed  himself  in  the  scene  and 

main  features  of  the  massacre  and  helped  in  the  burning.    But  that  his 

plunder  in  Persepolis  permitted  to  the  resolution   to  bum   was  deliberately 

soldiers  by  Alexander.    Arrian  does  taken,  and  even  maintained  against 

not  mention  it :  he  mentions  only  the  the  opposition  of  esteemed  officers,  is 

deliberate  resolution  of  Alexander  to  esUibushed  on  the  authority  of  Arrian. 

bum  the  palace  or  citadel,   out  of  *  Plutarch,  Alexand.  87.    ^ovoi^  §iiv 

revenge  on  the  Persian  name.    And  oiv  ivravOa  voAvk  tSiv  a\i<rKOfi4v»v  ye- 

such    feeling,    assuming    it    to    exist,  vt«r$eu.avy4nta'f  ypaifitt.  yap  avrh^ 

would  also  naturally  dictate  the  general  wc  i^o/tt^uv  avrw  tovto  Avo-ire- 

licence  to  plunder  and  massacre.    Him-  ktlv   ck^Xcvcv  avoo-^arreo-tfat 

self  entertaining  such  TindictiTe  feel-  to  in    atf0ptawovi'     voiiiafiaroi    Si 

ing,  and  regarding  it  as  legitimate,  tvptlv  vX^tfov  oo-ov  iv  2oi;<roif,  rriv  Si 

Alexander  would  either  presimae  it  to  aAAi}v  xaroo-iccv^v  xal  rhtf  vkovrov  cimo- 

exist,   or  love  to  kindle  it,   in   his  fu<r9^v<u  ^rio%  iivpion  opixoit  ^tvytin, 

soldiers :  by  whom  indeed  the  licence  koX  irci^aici(rx(Ae<u«   xa^inXoif.      That 

to  plunder  would  be  sufficiently  wel-  ivravBa    means  Persepolis  is  shown 

comed,  with  or  without  any  antecedent  by  the  immediately  following  compari- 

sentiment  of  vengeance.  son  with  the  treasure  found  at  Susa. 
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Bat  lie  \mnaelf,  at  the  liead  of  a  rapidly  moving  divinoD,  tra- 
yeraed  the  interior  of  Persia  Proper;  conquering  or  aasso. 
Kodving  into  submission  the  varions  towns  and  vil-  22!™^" 
lage&>    The  greatest  resistance  which  he  experienced 


was  offered  by  the  rude  and  warlike  tribe  called  the  nStSb 
Mardi ;  but  worse  than  any  enemy  was  the  severity  ^^ 
d  the  season  and  the  rugged  destitution  of  a  frozen  himM 
coimtry.  Neither  physical  difficnlties,  however,  nor  S?n«t^ 
human  enemies  could  arrest  the  march  of  Alex-  ^"'^ 
ander.  He  returned  from  hie  expedition  complete  master  of 
Persis,  and  in  the  spring  quitted  that  province  with  his  whole 
army,  to  follow  Darius  into  Media.  He  left  only  a  garrison  of 
9000  Macedonians  at  Persepolis,  preserving  to  TiridatdSi  who 
surrendered  to  him  the  place,  the  title  of  satoap.* 

Darius  was  now  a  fugitive,  with  the  mere  title  of  king,  and 
with  a  dmple  body-guard  rather  than  an  army.    On  j^^^ 
leaving  Arb^la  after  the  defeat,  he  had  struck  in  an  fogittra  in 
easterly  direction  across  the  mountains  into  Media ;  ^^^^^ 
havii^  only  a  few  attendants  round  him,  and  thinking  himself 
too  happy  to  preserve  his   own   life   from   an   indefatigable 
pursuer.'      He    calculated    that  once  across  these   mountains, 
Alexander  would  leave  him  for  a  time  unmolested,  in  haste  to 
inarch  southward  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  the  great  and 
real  prizes  of  the  campaign — Babylon,  Susa,  and  Persepolis.    The 
last  struggles  of  this   ill-starred  prince  will  be  recounted  in 
another  chapter. 

JDfoddr.  XTiL    78;    Curtlofl,  ▼.  6,        J  CmiliM,  t.  6,  XL 
JS-ML  '  Arrim,  UL  !«,  1—4, 
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CHAPTER  XCIV. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  AND  CONQUESTS  OF  ALEXANDER, 
APTER  HIS  WINTER-QUARTERS  IN  PERSIS,  DOWN  TO 
HIS  DEATH  AT  BABYLON. 

From  this  time  forward  to  the  close  of  Alexander's  life — a  period 
B.0. 88a  of  about  seven  years  —bis  time  was  spent  in  conquering 
Spring.  ^Q  eastern  half  of  the  Persian  empire,  together  with 

various  independent  tribes  lying  beyond  its  extreme  boundary. 
But  neither  Greece,  nor  A^  Minor,  nor  any  of  his  previous 
western  acquisitions,  was  he  ever  destined  to  see  again. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  history  of  Greece — the  subject  of  these 
The  first  volumes  —  the  first  portion  of  Alexander's  Asiatic 
^J^^  campaigns  (from  his  crossing  the  Hellespont  to  the 

camDaigns  conquest  of  Persis,  a  period  of  four  years,  March,  334 
ander—  B.O.,  to  March,  330  B.C.),  though  not  of  direct  bearings 
SeringMtd  ^  ^^^  ^^  material  importance.  Having  in  his  first 
importance  year  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  Hellenic  world, 
to  Gr^uln^  ^c  ^^  ^y  these  subsequent  campaigns  absorbed  it  as 
W«tory.  a  small  fraction  into  the  vast  Persian  empire,  reno- 
vated under  his  imperial  sceptre.  He  had  accomplished  a  result 
substantially  the  same  as  would  have  been  brought  about  if  the 
invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  destined,  a  century  and  a  half 
before,  to  incorporate  Greece  with  the  Persian  monarchy,  had 
succeeded  instead  of  failing.^  Towards  the  kings  of  Macedonia 
alone,  the  subjugation  of  Greece  would  never  have  become 
complete,  so  long  as  she  could  receive  help  from  the  native 
Persian  kings — who  were  perfectly  adequate  as  a  countervailing 

1  Ck>mpare  the  language  addressed  dotus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Xerxds, 

by  Alexander  to  his  weary  soldiers,  when      announcing     his      intended 

on  the  banks  of  the  Hypnasis  (Ar-  expedition  against  Greece  (Herodot. 

rian,  t.  26),  with  that  which  Hero-  vii.  8). 
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and  tutelary  force,  liad  ibey  known  how  to  play  their  game.    Bat 

all  hope  for  Greece  from  -witb-out  was  extinguished,  when  Babylon, 

Soaa,  and  Peraepolis  became  subject  to  the  same  mler  as  Pella 

and  Amphipolia — and  tbat  ruler,  too,  the  ablest  general,  and  most 

insatiate  aggressor,  of  bis  age,  to  whose  name  was  attached  the 

piesdg^  of  success  almost  superhuman.    Still,  against  even  this 

overwhelming  power,  some  of  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks  at  home 

tried  to  achieve  their  liberation  with  the  sword :  we  shall  see 

preaently  how  sadly  the  attempt  miscarried. 

But  though  the  first  four  years  of  Alexander's  Asiatic  expedi- 
tkfu,  in  which  he  couquered  the  Western  half  of  the  ^^  ]^^ 
Persian  empire,  had  thus  an  important  effect  on  the  MTaii 
eondition  and  destinies  of  the  Grecian  cities,  lus  last  JSSit 
•even  years,  on  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter,  SJjJ^JJf^ 
employed  chiefly   in  conquering  the  Eastern  half,   similar 
scarcely  touched    these    cities    in   any  way.      The  m£^ 
stupendous  marches  to  the  rivers  Jaxartes^  Indus,  ^^^s**** 
and  HyphasiB,  which  carried  his  victorious  armies  over  so  wide 
a  space  of  Central  Asia,  not  only  added  nothing  to  his  power  over 
the  Greeks,  but  even  withdrew  him  from  all  dealings  with  them, 
and  placed  him  almost  beyond  their  cognizance.    To  the  historian 
of  Greece,  therefore,    these   latter  campaigns   can  hardly  be 
r^aided  as  included  within  the  range  of  Ids  subject     They 
deserve  to  be  told  as  examples  of  military  skill  and  eneigy,  and 
as  iUnstrating  the  character  of  the  most  illustrious  general  of 
antiquity — one  who,  though  not  a  Greek,  had  become  the  master 
of  all  Greeks.     But  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  recount  them 
in  any  detail,  like  the  battles  of  Issus  and  Arblla. 

About  six  or  seven  months  had  elapsed  from  the  battle  of 
Arb^  to  the  time  when  Alexander  prepared  to  quit  his  most 
recent  conquest — ^Persis  Proper.  During  all  this  time,  Darius  had 
remained  at  Ekbatana,^  the  chief  city  of  Media,  clinging  to  the 

1 1  see  no  leason  for  donbtiiig  that  for  the  use  of  wheel-carriages  has  not 

the  i£VKaf*Tift  here  meant  is  the  modem  vet  been  introduced  into  that  kingdom. 

Hiimm^aw      Soo  a  Taliuible  Appendix  Nothing  can  be  more  rugsed  and  diffi- 

added  by  Dr.  TMrlwall  to  the  sixth  colt  than  the  paths  which  hare  been 

vttaie  of  his  History  of  Greece,  in  cot  oyer  the  mountains  by  which  it  is 

which  this  queetion  Is  argued  agaiast  bounded  and  intersected*  (ch.  zxiv. 

Mr.  iniliams.  toL  ii.  p.  m). 

SirJohnlfalooImobserres:  "There        In    this    respect,    indeed,    as    in 

culMnlly  be  said  to  be  any  roads  in  others,  the  modem  state  of  Persia 

ftabk;  nor  are  they  muich  ie<tuired,  must  be  inferior  to  the  ancient :  wit- 
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hope,  that  Alexander,  when  possessed  of  the  three  southeni  capitals 
and  the  best  part  of  the  Persian  empire,  might  have 
May^'one.  r^^hed  the  point  of  satiation,  and  might  leave  him 
unmolested  in  the  more  barren  East.  As  soon  as  he 
Ekbatana-  leamt  that  Alexander  was  in  movement  towards  him, 
^^L  he  sent  forward  his  harem  and  his  baggage  to  Hyr- 

towards  kania,  on  the  south-eastern  border  of  the  Caspiaji 
when  he  Sea.  Himself,  with  the  small  force  around  him,  fol- 
A^ander  l<>wed  in  the  same  direction,  carrying  off  the  treasure 
approach-  in  the  city  (7000  talents  =  £1,610,000  in  amount), 
'^'  and  passed  through  the  Caspian  Qates  into  the  terri- 

tory of  Parthy^nS.  His  only  chance  was  to  escape  to  Baktria  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  empire,  ruining  the  country  in  his 
way  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  pursuers.  But  this  chance 
diminished  every  day,  from  desertion  among  his  few  followers, 
and  angry  disgust  among  many  who  remained.^ 

Eight  days  after  Darius  had  quitted  Ekbatana,  Alexander 
Alexander  ®^^red  it.  How  many  days  had  been  occupied  in  his 
enters  Ek-  march  from  Persepolis  we  cannot  say :  in  itself  a 
elfflshes  long  march,  it  had  been  further  prolonged,  partly  by 
d*Sdt^*'d  necessity  of  subduing  the  intervening  moimtaineers 
base  of  called  Parsetakeni,^  partly  by  rumours  exaggerating 
operation.  ^^^  Persian  force  at  Ekbatana,  and  inducing  him  to 
advance  with  precaution  and  regular  array.  Possessed  of  Ekba- 
tana— the  last  capital  stronghold  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  their 
ordinary  residence  during  the  summer  months — ^he  halted  to  rest 
his  troops,  and  establish  a  new  base  of  operations  for  his  future 
proceedings  eastward.  He  made  Ekbatana  his  principal  depdt ; 
depositing  in  the  citadel,  under  the  care  of  Harpalus  as  treasurer, 
with  a  garrison  of  6000  or  7000  Macedonians,  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  his  past  conquests  out  of  Susa  and  Persepolis  ; 
amounting,  we  are  told,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  180,000  talents 
=£41,400,000  sterling.*^  Parmenio  was  invested  with  the  chief 
command  of  this  important  post,  and  of  the  military  force  left  in 

ness  the  description  given  by  Hero-  71)  the  treasure  in  Snsa  as  being  49,000 

dotns  of  the  road  between  Sardis  and  talents,  and  that  inPersepolisas  120.000. 

Susa.  Arrian  announces  the  treasure  in  Susa 

1  Arrian,  iiL  19,  8—9 ;  iiL  20, 8.  as  60,000  talents ;  Curtius  gives  the  un* 

3  Arrian,  iiL  19,  6.  coined  gold  and  silver  alone  as  60,000 

8  Arrian,  iiL  19,  U ;  Dioddr.  xvii  80.  talents  (v.  8,  IIX    The  treasure  of  both 

Diod6m8  had  before  stated  (xviL  66,  places  was  transported  to  Ekbatana. 
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M^edia*,  of  wMch  territory  Oxodat^,  a  Persian  who  had  been 
impTisoTied  at  Susa  by  Darius,  was  named  satrap.^ 

At  Ekbatana  Alexander  was  joined  by  a  fresh  force  of  6000 
Giecian  mercenaries,*  who  had  marched  from  Eilikia  ^^  ^^ 
into  the  interior,  probably  crossing  the  Euphrates  and  June— July. 
TlgriB  at  the  same  points  as  Alexander  himself  had  Alexander 
crossed.     Hence  be  was  enabled  the  better  to  dismiss  ^^^JS- 
Iris  Thessalian  cavalry,  with  other  Qreeks  who  had  Uan     ^ 
been  serving  during  his  four  years  of  Asiatic  war,  and   nec^^ty 
who  now  wished  to  go  home.'    He  distributed  among  no'wto* 
them  the  sum  of  2000  talents  in  addition  to  their  full  puwue  a 
pay,  and  gave  them  the  price  of  their  horses,  which  desultory 
they  sold  before  departure.     The  operations  which  he  ^"'*'**'«- 
was  now  about  to  commence  against  the  eastern  territories  of 
Persia  were  not  against  regular  armies,  but  against  fljring  corps 
and  distinct  native  tribes,  relying  for  defence  chiefly  on  the  diflfi- 
cnlties  whicb  mountains,  deserts,  privation,  or  mere  distance, 
would  throw  in  the  way  of  an  assailant.    For  these  purposes  he 
required  an  increased  number  of  light  troops,  and  was  obliged  to 
impose  even  upon  his  heavy-armed  cavaliy  the  most  rapid  and 
fetaguing  marches,  such  as  none  but  his  Macedonian  Companions 
would  have  been  contented  to  execute ;  moreover,  he  was  called 
upon  to  act  less  with  large  masses,  and  more  with  small  and 
broken  divisions.     He  now  therefore  for  the  first  time  established 
a  regular  Taxis,  or  division,  of  horse-bowmen.* 

Remaining  at  Ekbatana  no  longer  than  was  sufficient  for  these 
new  arrangements,  Alexander  recommenced  his  pursuit  of 
Darius.  He  hoped  to  get  before  Darius  to  the  Caspian  G^tes,  at 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Media,  by  which  Grates'  was  xmder- 

1  Arrian,  m.  20,  4.  but  I  think  they  exaggerate  it  in 

»  Cnrtios,  ▼.  23, 12.  degree. 

>  Arrian,  iil  19, 10 :  compare  ▼.  27, 7.        &  The  passes  called   the   Caspian 

4  Arrian,  iii.  24, 1.     ^  yap  axn^KoX  Gates  appear  to  be  those  described 

inwcomoral  ^ow  ro^tf.  by  Morier,  Fraser,  and  other  modem 

See  the  remarks   of  Bfistow  and  travellers,  as  the  series    of  narrow 

K5ciily  upon   the   change  made  by  valleys  and  defiles  called  Ser-Desch, 

Alexander  in  his  military  organization  Sirdari,    or    Serdara    Khan,   on  the 

about  this  period,  as  soon  as  he  found  southernmost  of  the  two  roads  which 

that  there  was  no  fartiier  chance  of  a  lead  eastward  from  Teheran  towards 

hixe  collectod  Persian  force,  able  to  Damaghan,  and  thence  farther  east- 

aeethiniin  the  field  (Geachichte  des  ward  towards  Mesched   and  Herat. 

Oriech.  Kxieeswesens,  p.  252  seq.).  The  See  the  note  of  Matzell  in  his  edition 

diange  whi^  they  pcnnt  oat  was  real,  of  Curtias,  v.  86, 2,  p.  489 ;  also  Morier, 
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stood  a  mountain-pass  or  rather  a  road  of  many  hours'  march,  in- 
Alexander  eluding  several  diflficult  passes  stretching  eastward 
purraes  along  the  southern  side  of  the  great  range  of  Taurus 
the  Caspian  towards  Parthia,  He  marched  with  his  Companion- 
G^sj^but  cavalry,  the  light-horse,  the  Agrianians,  and  the  bow- 
overtaking     men,  the  greater  part  of  the  phalanx  keeping  up 

as  well  as  it  could,  to  Rhagee,  about  fifty  miles  north 
of  the  Caspian  Gates  ;  which  town  he  reached  in  eleven  days  by 
exertions  so  severe  that  many  men  as  well  as  horses  were  disabled 
on  the  road.  But  in  spite  of  all  speed  he  learned  that  Darius 
had  already  passed  through  the  Caspian  Gates.  After  five  days 
of  halt  at  Ehagae,  indispensable  for  his  army,  Alexander  passed 
them  also.  A  day's  march  on  the  other  side  of  them  he  was 
joined  by  two  eminent  Persians,  BagistanSs  and  Antibelus,  who 
informed  him  that  Darius  was  already  dethroned  and  in  imminent 
danger  of  losing  his  life.^ 

The  conspirators  by  whom  this  had  been  done  were  Bessus, 

satrap  of  Baktria  ;  Barsaentes,  satrap  of  Drangiana 

jiay.    '         and  Arachosia ;    and    Nabarzan^    general    of   the 

Conspiracy     ^^&^  guards.      The  small  force  of  Darius    having 

formed  been  thinned  by  daily  desertion,  most  of  those  who 

Darios  by      remained  were  the  contingents  of  the  stiU  uncon- 

SSre  ^ho    <iu©red  territories,  Baktria,  Arachosia,  and  Drangiana, 

seize  his  under  the  orders  of  their  respective  satraps.  The 
nerson* 

Grecian  mercenaries,  1600  in  niunber,  and  Artabazus 

with  a  band  under  his  special  command,  adhered  inflexibly  to 

Darius,  but  the  soldiers  of  Eastern  Asia  followed  their  own 

satraps.     Bessus  and  his  colleagues  intended  to  make  their  peace 


Second  Jonmey  through  Persia,   p.  and  populous;  while  the  mountain 

863 ;  Fraser's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  range  itself  was  occupied  by  various 

into  Khorasan,  p.  291.  rude  and    warlike  tnbes  —  Kadusii, 

The  long  range  of  mountains,  called  Mardi,   Tapyri,   Ac     The  mountain 

by  the  ancients  Taurus,  extends  from  range,   now  caUed  Elburz,   includes 

Lesser   Media   and   Armenia    in    an  among  other  lofty  eminences  the  very 

easterly  direction  along  the  southern  high  peak  of  Demavend. 
coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea.    Its  northern        The  road  from  Ekbatana  to  Baktria, 

declivity,  covered  by  prodigious  forests  along  which  both  the  flight  of  Darius 

with  valleys  and  plains  of  no  great  and   the  pursuit  of    Alexander  lay, 

breadth  reaching  to  the  Caspian,  com-  passed  along  the  broken  sround  skirt- 

prebends  the  moist  and  fertile  terri-  ing  the  soutnem  flank  of  the  mountain 

lories  now  denominated  Ghilan  and  range  Elburz.    Of  this  broken  ground 

Mazanderan.    The  eastern  portion  of  the  CaM>ian  Gates  formed  the  worst 

Mazandeian  was  known  in  ancient  and  most  difficult  portion, 
times  as  Hyrkania,  then  productive       i  Azrian,  iii.  20, 21. 
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with  Alexander  by  Bnrrenderiiig  Darius  should  Alexander  pursue 
80  yigorously  as  to  leave  them  no  hope  of  escape  ;  but  if  they 
oould  obtain  time  to  reacb  Baktria  and  Sogdiana  they  resolved  to 
organize  an  energetic  resistance  under  their  own  joint  command 
for  the  defence  of  those  eastern  provinces,  the  most  warlike 
population  of  the  empire.^  Under  the  desperate  circumstances 
d  the  case  this  plan  was  perhaps  the  least  unpromising  that 
oould  be  proposed.  The  chance  of  resisting  Alexander,  small  as 
it  was  at  the  best,  became  absolutely  nothing  under  the  command 
of  Darius,  who  bad  twice  set  the  example  of  flight  from  the  field 
d  battle,  betraying  both  his  friends  and  his  empire,  even  when 
surrounded  by  the  full  force  of  Persia..  For  brave  and  energetic 
Persians,  unless  they  were  prepared  at  once  to  submit  to  the 
invader,  there  was  no  choice  but  to  set  aside  Darius  ;  nor  does  it 
^pear  that  the  conspirators  intended  at  first  anything  worse. 
At  a  village  called  Thara,  in  Parthia,  they  bound  him  in  chains 
of  gold,  placed  him  in  a  covered  chariot  surrounded  by  the 
Baktrian  troops,  and  thus  carried  him  onward,  retreating  as  fetst 
as  they  could,  Bessus  assuming  the  command.  Artabazus,  with 
the  Grecian  mercenaries,  too  feeble  to  prevent  the  proceeding, 
quitted  the  army  in  disgust  and  sought  refuge  among  the  mountains 
of  the  Tapyri  bordering  on  Hyrkania  towards  the  Caspian  Sea.' 

On  hearing  this  intelligence  Alexander  strained  every  nerve 
to  overtake  tiie  fugitives  and  get  possession  of  the  prodigious 
person  of  Darius.      At  the  head  of  his  Companion-   efforts  of 
cavalry,  his  light  horse,  and  a  body  of  infantry  picked  to  overtake 
out  for  their  strength  and  activity,  he  put  himself  in  Jj^^n^^J*" 
instant  march,  with  nothing  but  arms  and  two  days'  Darius.  He 
provisions  for  each  man,  leaving  Eraterus  to  bring  on  S^Per. 
the  main  body  by  easier  journeys.  A  forced  march  of  ^^g^^^ 
two  nights  and  one  day,  interrupted  only  by  a  short  vats  Darius 
midday  repose  (it  was  now  the  month  of  July),        ^   ' 

1  Maaistds,  after  the  shocking  out-  chains  which  had  formed  a  part  of  the 

nxe  upon  his  wife  by  Queen  Amestris,  ornaments    of    the    royal  wardrobe. 

ins  going  to  Baktria  to  organize  a  Among  the  presents  given  by  Darius 

tevolt :  see  Herodot.  ix.  118,  about  the  son  of  Hystaspds  to  the  surgeon  Demo- 

inportance  of  that  satrapy.  kfidds,  there  were  two  pairs  of  golden 

s  Arrian,  HL  21—28.    Justin  (jd.  15)  chains— dwptfcrdu  d^  fuv  Aaatlot  vtS4<ov 

iMdiles  the  name  of  the  place— Thara.  xp»<riu»v   ivo    ^ci^o-iv— Herodot.    iiL 

Botii  he  and  Cnrtias  mention  the  oot-  180 :  compare  iii  15.     The   Persian 

iiacftaiii(Curtiu8,T.  84,  ao).    Probe^bly  kinff  and  grandees  hsbitually  wore 

tbe  eonroirators  made  use  of  some  golden  chains  round  neck  and  anns. 
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brought  him  at  daybreak  to  the  Persian  camp,  which  his  infor- 
mant BagistanSs  had  quitted.  But  Bessus  and  his  troops  were 
already  beyond  it,  having  made  considerable  advance  in  their 
flight ;  upon  which  Alexander,  notwithstanding  the  exhaustion 
both  of  men  and  horses,  pushed  on  with  increased  speed  through 
all  the  night  to  the  ensuing  day  at  noon.  He  there  found  him- 
self in  the  village  where  Bessus  had  encamped  on  the  preceding 
day.  Yet  learning  from  deserters  that  his  enemies  had  resolved 
to  hasten  their  retreat  by  night  marches,  he  despaired  of  over- 
taking them  imless  he  could  find  some  shorter  road.  He  was 
informed  that  there  was  another  shorter  but  leading  through  a 
waterless  desert  Setting  out  by  this  road  late  in  the  day  with 
his  cavalry,  he  got  over  no  less  than  forty-five  miles  during  the 
night,  so  as  to  come  on  Bessus  by  complete  surprise  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  The  Persians,  marching  in  disorder  without  arms 
and  having  no  expectation  of  an  enemy,  were  so  panic-struck  at 
the  sudden  appearance  of  their  indefatigable  conqueror  that  they 
dispersed  and  fled  without  any  attempt  to  resist  In  this  critical 
moment  Bessus  and  Barsaentes  urged  Darius  to  leave  his  chariot, 
mount  his  horse,  and  accompany  them  in  their  flight  But  he 
refused  to  comply.  They  were  determined,  however,  that  he 
should  not  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  whereby  his 
name  would  have  been  employed  against  them  and  would  have 
materially  lessened  their  chance  of  defending  the  eastern 
provinces  ;  they  were,  moreover,  incensed  by  his  refusal,  and  had 
contracted  a  feeling  of  hatred  and  contempt  to  which  they  were 
glad  to  give  effect  Casting  their  javelins  at  him,  they  left  him 
mortally  wounded  and  then  pursued  their  flight^  His  chariot, 
not  distinguished  by  any  visible  mark  nor  known  even  to  the 
Persian  soldiers  themselves,  was  for  some  time  not  detected  by 
the  pursuers.  At  length  a  Macedonian  soldier  named  Polystratus 
found  him  expiring,  and  is  said  to  have  received  his  last  words ; 
wherein  he  expressed  thanks  to  Alexander  for  the  kind  treatment 
of  his  captive  female  relatives,  and  satisfaction  that  the  Persian 
throne,  lost  to  himself,  was  about  to  pass  to  so  generous  a 

1 "  Barns  apad  Medoa  regam  craor ;  (dandian.  in  Entrop.  it  p.  478.) 

unaqae  cnncto  Ck>nrt  conspiiades  and  aseossinaf- 

Poena   manet   generi :  qnamvis  tions  of  the  prince,  however,  were  not 

cmdelibus  eeque  unknown  either  among  the  Acluenieni* 

Paretor  dominis."  dn  or  the  ArsakidsB. 
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conqueror.    It  is   at  least  certain  that  he  never  lived  to  see 
Alexander  himsell^ 

Alexander  liad  made  the  prodigious  and  indefatigable  marches 
of  the  last  four  days,  not  without  destruction  to  many  Djaap. 
men  and  horses,  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  poin&ent 
Daiius  alive.       It  would  have  been  a  gratification  to  derwhen 
his  vanity  to  exhibit  the  Great  King  as  a  helpless  ^S^"** 
captive,  rescued  from  his  own  servants  by  the  sword  Dwiiw 
<rf  his  enemy,  and  spared  to  occupy  some  subordinate 
command  as  a  token    of  ostentatious  indulgence.     Moreover, 
apart  from  such  feelings,  it  would  have  been  a  point  of  real 
advantage  to  seize  the  person  of  Darius,  by  means  of  whose  name 
Alexander  would  have  been  enabled  to  stifle  all  further  resistance 
in  the  extensive  and  imperfectly  known  regions  eastward  of  the 
Caspian  Gkites.  The  satraps  of  these  regions  had  now  gone  thither 
with  their  hands  free  to  kindle  as  much  Asiatic  sentiment  and 
levy  as  large  a  force  as  they  could  against  the  Macedonian  con- 
queror, who  was  obliged  to  foUo^  them  if  he  wished  to  complete 
the  subjugation  of  the  empire.      We  can  understand,  therefore, 
that  Alexander  was  deeply  mortified  in  deriving  no  result  from 
this  ruinously  fatiguing  march,  and  can  the  better  explain  that 
savage  wrath  which  we  shall  hereafter  find   him  manifesting 
against  the  satrap  Bessus. 

Alexander  caused  the  body  of  Darius  to  be  buried,  with  full 
pomp  and  ceremonial,  in    the  regal   sepulchres  of  j>^ 
Persis.     The  last  days  of  this  unfortunate  prince  have  funeral 
been  described  with  almost  tragic  pathos  by  historians  ;  J^n 
and  there  are  few  subjects  in  history  better  calculated  ^J*"*^ 
to  excite  such  a  feeling,  if  we  regard  simply  the  and  con- 
magnitude  of  his  faU,  from  the  highest  pitch  of  power        *• 
and  splendour  to  defeat,  degradation,  and  assassination.    But  an 

1  This  account  of  the  lemarkable  tive  far  more  vagnely  and  loosely  than 

iaddeais  immediatelv  preceding  the  Arrian,  but  with  ample  details  ot  what 

death  of  Darins  is  taken  mainly  from  was  goinff  on  in  the  Persian  camp. 

Aniaa  0iL  21X  and  seems  one  of  the  We  shonld  have  been  glad  to  know 

BMst  aothentic  chapters  of  his  work,  from  whom  these   detsuls  were  bor- 

He  is  very  sparing  in  telling  what  rowed.    In  the  main  they  do  not  con- 

pMsed  in  the  Persian  camp ;  he  men-  tradict  the  narrative  of  Arrian,  but 

tioDs,  indeed,  only  the  communications  rather  amplify  and  dilute  it. 

Bade  1^  the  Persian  deserters  to  Alex-  Dioddrus  (xvii  78),  Plutarch  (Alex- 

iader.  and.  42. 48),  and  Justin  (xi.  15)  give  no 

Ciirtias  (v.  27— nS4)  f^y^a  the  narra-  new  information. 
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impartial  review  will  not  allow  ua  to  forget  that  the  main  cause 
of  such  ruin  was  his  own  blindness ;  his  long  apathy  after  the 
battle  of  Issus,  and  abandonment  of  Tyre  and  Gkuu^  in  the  fond 
hope  of  repurchasing  queens  whom  he  had  himself  exposed  to 
captivity ;  lastly,  what  is  still  less  pardonable,  his  personal 
cowardice  in  both  the  two  decisive  battles  deliberately  brought 
about  by  himself.  If  we  follow  his  conduct  throughout  the 
struggle,  we  shall  find  little  of  that  which  renders  a  defeated 
prince  either  respectable  or  interesting.  Those  who  had  the 
greatest  reason  to  denounce  and  despise  him  were  his  friends  and 
countrymen,  whom  he  possessed  ample  means  of  defending,  yet 
threw  those  means  away.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  had  better 
grounds  for  indulgence  towards  him  than  his  conqueror;  fop 
whom  he  had  kept  unused  the  countless  treasures  of  the  three 
capitals,  and  for  whom  he  had  lightened  in  every  way  the 
difficulties  of  a  conquest,  in  itself  hardly  less  than  impracticable.* 
The  recent  forced  march,  undertaken  by  Alexander  for  the 
B.c.  880.  purpose  of  securing  Darius  as  a  captive,  had  been 
Jttly.  distressing  in  the  extreme  to  his  soldiers,  who  required 

Repose  of  a  certain  period  of  repose  and  compensation.  This 
^?M8**'  was  granted  to  them  at  the  town  of  Hekatompylus  in 
wmyat  Parthia,  where  the  whole  army  was  again  united, 
pylus,  in  Besides  abundant  supplies  from  the  neighbouring 
^^^c-  region,  the  soldiers  here  received  a  donative  derived 
ing  altera-  from  the  large  booty  taken  in  the  camp  of  Darius.* 
demSnour.  In  the  enjoyment  and  revelry  universal  throughout 
AsifSiz^^  the  army,  Alexander  himself  partook.  His  indul- 
and  gences  in  the  banquet  and  in  wine-drinking,  to  which 

^'^  ^  he  was  always  addicted  when  leisure  allowed,  were 
now  unusually  multiplied  and  prolonged.  Public  solemnities 
were  celebrated,  together  with  theatrical  exhibitions,  by  artists 
who  joined  the  army  from  Greece.    But  the  change  of  most  im- 

1  Arrian(iii  22)  gives  an  indnlxent  fromthe  Caspian  Gates,  on  the  southern 

criticism  on  Danos,  dwelling  cmefly  flank  of  Mount  Taurus  (Blbura).     Its 

upon  his  misfortunes,  but  calling  him  locality  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty : 

av6p>i  rd  ficv  roAtf/xto,  ciircp  rtvl  akXtf,  Bitter  (Brdkunde,  part  viiL  465,  467), 

liaXBoK^  Kai  ov  ^pevi)p«i,  Ao.  with  others,  conoeives  it  to  have  been 

9  Cnrtius,  vi.  5, 10 ;  n.  6, 16 ;  Dioddr.  near  Damaghan  ;  Forbiger  (Handbnch 

xvii  74.    Hduktompyluswasanimpor-  der  Alton  Oeographie,  vol.  ii.  p.  549) 

tant  position,    where  several    roads  i^aces  it  farther  eastward,  near  Jal> 

Joinea  (Polyb.  X.  28).    It  was  situated  Jerm.    Mr.  Long  notes  it  on  his  map  as 

on  one  of  the  roads  running  eastward  »U*  wnknovm. 
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i^oirtaiice  in.  Alexander's  conduct  was,  that  lie  now  began  to  feel 
sad  act  manife&tly  as  successor  of  Darius  on  the  Per-   Q^achial 
aa3it]bioiie ;  to  disdain  tlie  comparatiye  simplicity  of  ■fC*^*****'* 
Msucedonian  liabits,  and  to  assume  the  pomp,  the  os-   new  hMU, 
toitadous  apparatus  of  luxuries,  and  even  the  dress,  ^^2|^|^ 
oC  a  Persian  king.  moment. 

To  many  of    Alexander's   soldiers,  the  conquest  of   Persia 
appeared  to  be  consummated,  and  the  war  finished,  by 
the  death  of  Darius.     They  were  reluctant  to  exchange  septamlMr. 
the  repose  and  enjoyments  of  Hekatompylus  for  fresh   Alexander 
f&tigaes ;  but  Alexander,  assembling  the  select  regi-  oonqnen 
ments,  addressed  to  them  an  emphatic  appeal  which  tains 


revived  the  ardour  of  alL^  His  first  march  was  across  ^^S^f  f^^ 
one  of  the  x><^s8^  ^^^  ^^  south  to  the  north  of  ^tspian. 
Momit  Elburz,  into  Hyrkania,  the  region  bordering  the  Greek 
the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Here  he  £  ran^S 
foond  no  resistance ;  the  Hyrkanian  satrap  Phrata-  at  diacro* 
phemes,  together  with  Nabarzan§s,  Artabazas,  and 
other  eminent  Persians,  surrendered  themselves  to  him  and  were 
fevourably  received.  The  Qreek  mercenaries,  1600  in  number, 
who  had  served  with  Darius,  but  had  retired  when  that  monarch 
was  placed  under  arrest  by  Bessus,  sent  envoys  requesting  to  be 
allowed  to  surrender  on  capitulation.  But  Alexander — reproach- 
ii^  them  with  guilt  for  having  taken  service  with  the  Persians, 
in  contravention  of  the  vote  passed  by  the  Hellenic  S3rnod — 
required  them  to  surrender  at  discretion  ;  which  they  expressed 
their  readiness  to  do,  praying  that  an  officer  might  be  despatched 
to  conduct  them  to  him  in  safety .^  The  Macedonian  Andronikus 
was  sent  for  this  purpose,  while  Alexander  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  mountains  of  the  Mardi — a  name  seemingly  borne 
by  several  distinct  tribes  in  parts  remote  from  each  other, 
but  all  poor  and  brave  mountaineers.  These  Mardi  occupied 
parts  of  the  northern  slope  of  the  range  of  Mount  Elburz,  a 
few  miles  from  the  Caspian  Sea  (Mazanderan  and  Ghilan). 
Alexander  pursued  them  into  all  their  retreats,  overcame  them, 
when  they  stood   on  their  defence,  with  great  slaughter,  and 

^  This  was  attested  by  his  own  letters   poses  a  long  speech  for  Alexander  (fL 
to  Autipater.  which  Plutarch  had  seen    7, 9>. 
(Hutireh,  Afezaod.  47)t    Curtina  com-        «  Arrian,  iii.  28, 16. 
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reduced  the  remnant  of  the  half-destroyed  tribes  to  sne  for 
peace.^ 

From  this  march,  which  had  carried  him  in  a  westerly  direction. 
Envoys  ^^  returned  to  Hyrkauia.  At  the  first  halt  he  was 
oSiot^er**  °^®*  ^y  *^®  Grecian  mercenaries  who  came  to  surren- 
Oreek  citiee  der  themselves,  as  well  as  by  various  Grecian  envojB 
ht^how  ^om  Sparta,  ChalkM6n,  and  Sin6pS,  who  had  accom- 
treated.  panied  Darius  in  his  flight.  Alexander  put  the 
Lacedsemonians  under  arrest,  but  liberated  the  other  envoys, 
considering  ChalkSddn  and  Sindpd  to  have  been  subjects  of 
Darius,  not  members  of  the  Hellenic  synod.  As  to  the  merce- 
naries, he  made  a  distinction  between  those  who  had  enlisted  in 
the  Persian  service  before  the  recognition  of  Philip  as  leader  of 
Greece,  and  those  whose  enlistment  had  been  of  later  date.  The 
former  he  liberated  at  once  ;  the  latter  he  required  to  remain  in 
his  service  under  the  command  of  Andronikus,  on  the  same  pay- 
as  they  had  hitherto  received.*  Such  was  the  untoward  conclu- 
sion of  Grecian  mercenary  service  with  Persia — a  system  whereby 
the  Persian  monarchs,  had  they  known  how  to  employ  it  virith 
tolerable  ability,  might  well  have  maintained  their  empire  even 
against  such  an  enemy  as  Alexander.' 

After  fifteen  days  of  repose  and  festivity  at  Zeudracarta,  the 
chief  town  of  Hyrkania,  Alexander  marched  eastward  his  united 
army  through  Parthia  into  Aria — the  region  adjoining  the  modern 
Herat  with  its  river  now  known  as  Herirood.  Satibarzanes,  the 
satrap  of  Aria,  came  to  him  near  the  border,  to  a  town  named 
Susia,*  submitted,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  his  satrapy ;  while 

1  Arrian,  iii.  22,  4.  In  reference  to  8  See  a  curious  i 
the  mountain  tribes  called  Mardi,  who  ject  at  the  end  of 
are  mentioned  in  several  different  loca-  Xenophdn. 
lities— on  the  parts  of  Mount  Taurus  *  Arrian,  iii  25,  8—8.  Droysen  and 
south  of  the  Cfaspian,  in  Armenia,  on  Dr.  Thirlwall  identify  Susia  with  the 
Mount  Zagros,  and  in  Persis  Proper  town  now  called  Ttia  or  Toos,  a  few 
(see  Strabo,  xi.  pp.  608—528 :  Herodot.  miles  north-west  of  Mesched.  Pro- 
i.  125),  we  may  note  that  the  Nomadic  fessor  Wilson  (Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  177> 
tribes,  who  constitute  a  considerable  thinks  that  this  is  too  much  to  the 
fraction  of  the  population  of  the  modem  west,  and  too  far  from  Herat ;  he  con- 
Persian  empire,  are  at  this  day  found  ceives  Susia  to  be  Zuzan,  on  the  desert 
under  the  same  name  in  spots  widely  side  of  the  mountains  west  of  Herat, 
distant :  see  Jaubert,  Voyage  en  Ar-  Mr.  Prinsep  ^otes  on  the  historical 
m^nie  et  en  Perse,  p.  254.  results  dedudble  from  discoveries  in 

s  Arrian,  iii.  24,  8.    Curtius,  vi.  5,  9.  Afghanistan,  p.  14)  places  it  at  Sub- 

An  Athenian  officer  named  Demokratte  zawar,  south  of  Herat,  and  within  the 

slew  himself  in  desfoir,  disdaining  to  region  of  fertility, 

surrender.  Tta  seems  to  lie  in  the  line  of  Alex- 
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Alexaader,  merely  Bkixting  the  northern  border  of  Aria,  marched 
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in  a  dilection  nearly  east  towards  Baktria  against  the 
atrap  Bessus,  wlio  was  reported  as  having  proclaimed  September. 
Mmself  King  of  Persia.     But  it  was  discovered,  after  nm^h  of 
three  or  four  days,  that  Satibarzan^  was  in  league  grander 
with  Bessns ;  upon  which  Alexander  suspended  for  eMtwmrd— 
the  present  his  plans  against  Baktria,  and  turned  by  ^"gj^j^ 
forced  marches  to  Artakoana,  the  chief  city  of  Aria.*  ^J*^** 
His  return   was    so    unexpectedly  rapid,   that  the  ***' 

Anans  were  overawed,  and  Satibarzan^  was  obliged  to  escape. 
A  few  days  enabled  him  to  crush  the  disaffected  Arians  and  to 
await  the  arrival  of  his  rear  division  under  Kraterus.  He  then 
marched  southward  into  the  territory  of  the  Drangi,  or  Drangiana 
(the  modem  Seiestan),  where  he  found  no  resistance ;  the  satrap 
Barsaentes  having  sought  safety  among  some  of  the  Indians.' 

In  the  chief  town  of  Drangiana  occurred  the  revolting  tragedy 
of  which  Philotas  was  the  first  victim,  and  his  father  b.c.  sso. 
Parmenio  the  second.     Parmenio,  now  seventy  years  ^^^^^*^' 
of  age,  and  therefore  little  qualified  for  the  fatigue  inse-   Proceedlngi 
parable  from  the  invasion  of  the  eastern  satrapies,  had  ^^otas, 
been  left  in  the  important  post  of  commanding  the  menlo^' 
great  dei)6t  and  treasure  at  Ekbatana.    His  long  mili-  S^Jf**™^ 
tary  experience,  and  confidential  position  even  under  greatness 
Philip,  rendered  him  the  second  person  in  the  Mace-  5emSon  of 
donian  army,  next  to  Alexander  himself.     His  three   the  family, 
sons  were  all  soldiers.    The  youngest  of  them,  Hektor,  had  been 
accidentally  drowned  in  the  Nile,  while  in  the  suite  of  Alexander 
in  Egypt ;  the  second,  Nikanor,  had  commanded  the  hypaspists 
or  light  infantry,  but  had  died  of  illness,  fortunately  for  himself, 
a  short  time  before  ;'  the  eldest,  Philotas,  occupied  the  high  rank 

ander's  march  more   than  the  other  Asterabad,  at  the  south-east  comer  of 

two  places  indicated ;  Snbzawar  is  too  the  Caspian— one  bv  Schf^rood,  which 

far  to  the  south.    Alexander  appears  is  533  English  miles;  the  other  by 

to  hare  first  directed  his  march  from  Mesched,  which  is  688  English  miles 

PartUa  to  Baktria  (in  the  line  from  (Wilson,  p.  149). 
AsterabadtoBalkhthronghMargiana),        s  Arrian,  iii.  25;  Cnrtins,  Yi.  24,  86. 

merely  touching  the  borders  of  Aria  in  The  territory  of  the  Drangi  or  Zarangi 

his  route.  southward  from  Aria,  coincides  gene- 

1  Artakoana.  as  well  as  the  subse-  rally  with  the  modem  Seiestan,  adjoin- 

qnent  city  of  Alexandria  in  Arils,  are  ing  the  lake  now  called  Zareh,  which 

both  supposed  by  Wilson  to  coincide  receives  the  waters  of  the  river  Hil- 

with  the  locality  of   Herat  (WUson,  mend. 
Ariana  Antiqua,  pp.  152—177).  8  Arrian,  ill.  25,  6 ;  Curtius,  iv.  8,  7 ; 

There  are  two  routes  from  Herat  to  vL  6, 19. 
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of  general  of  the  Companion-cavalry,  in  daily  communicatiaii 
with  Alexander,  from  whom  he  received  personal  orders. 

A  revelation  came  to  Philotas  from  Kebalinus,  brother  of  a 
Revelation  ^^^^^  named  Nikomachus,  that  a  soldier  named 
of  an  Dimnus  of  Chalastra,  had  made  boast  to  Nikomachus, 

oon^racy     ^  intimate  Mend  or  beloved  person,  under  vows  of 
™2^Jy        secrecy,  of  an  intended  conspiracy  against  Alexander, 
to  Philotas,   inviting  him  to  become  an  accomplice.^   Nikomachus, 
purpose         A^  ^^^  struck  with  abhorrence,  at  length  simulated 
of  being        compliance,  asked  who  were  the  accomplices  of  Dim- 
catedto        nus,  and  received  intimation  of  a  few  names,  all  of 
piSSSls*''     which  he  presently  communicated  to  his  brother 
menttonitto  ^®^i^^^  ^^^  ^^®  purpose  of  being  divulged.    Keba> 
Alexander,     linus  told  the  facts  to  Philotas,  entreating  him  to 
nicaSito"    mention  them  to  Alexander.     But  Philotas,  though 
th*  ^^^      every  day  in  communication  with  the  king,  neglected 
another         to  do  this  for  two  days,  upon  which  Kebalinus  began  to 
c  anneL        suspect  him  of  connivance,  and  caused  the  revelation 
to  be  made  to  Alexander  through  one  of  the  pages  named  Metron. 
Dimnus  was  immediately  arrested,  but  ran  himself  through  with 
his  sword,  and  expired  without  making  any  declaration.^ 

Of  this  conspiracy,  real  or  pretended,  everything  rested  on  the 
Alexander  testimony  of  Nikomachus.  Alexander  indignantly 
is  at  first  sent  for  Philotas,  demanding  why  he  had  omitted  for 
Philotas,  two  days  to  communicate  what  he  had  heard.  Phi- 
hte  ex^**  lotas  replied  that  the  source  from  which  it  came  was 
nation,  and  too  contemptible  to  deserve  notice,  that  it  would  have 
pass  over  heen  ridiculous  to  attach  importance  to  the  simple 
the  fact.  declarations  of  such  a  youth  as  Nikomachus,  recount- 
ing the  foolish  boasts  addressed  to  him  by  a  lover.  Alexander 
received  or  affected  to  receive  the  explanation,  gave  his  hand  to 
Philotas,  invited  him  to  supper,  and  talked  to  him  with  his 
usual  familiarity.' 

1  Gurtius,  yL  7, 2.  *'  Dimnus,  modicie  the  officer  sent  to  arrest  him,  and  was 

apud  regem  anctoritatis  et  gratise,  exo*  killed  by  him  in  the  combat, 
leti,  cni  Nioomacho  erat  nomen,  amore        scurtius,  vi.  7,  33.     "Philotas  re- 

flagrabat,  obseqnio  uni  sibi  dediti  cor-  spondit,  Cebalinum  qnidem  scorti  ser- 

poris  Yinctos."    Plutarch,   Alex.  49 ;  monem  ad  se  detulisse,  sed  ipsum  tarn 

Dioddr.  xvlL  79.  levi  auctori  nihil  credidisse— veritum, 

3  Curt.  tL  7,  29:  Plutarch,  Alex.  49.  nejurgium  inter  amatoremetexoletum 

The  latter  says  that  Dimnus  resisted  non  sine  risu  aliwum  detulisset." 
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Bat  it  BOOH  appeared  that  advantage  was  to  be  taken  of  this 
incident  for  tihe  di^race  and  ruin  of  Philotas,  whoee  x^gi^^ 
free-spoken  criticisms  on.  the  pretended  divine  pater-  gnkige 
nity,  coupled  with  boasts  that  he  and  his  feither  Par-  ^iSiw— 
menio  had  been  chief  agents  in  the  conquest  of  Asia,  ^eUcct  o^ 
bad  neither  been  forgotten  nor  foigiven.    These  and  theinddent 
other  self-praises,  disparaging  to  the  glory  of  Alexan- 
der, had  been  divulged  by  a  mistress  to  whom  Philotas  was 
attached,  a  beautiful  Macedonian  woman  of  Pydna,  named  Anti- 
gone, who,  having  first  been  made  a  prize  in  visiting  Samothrace 
by  the  Persian  admiral  Autophradat^  was  afterwards  taken 
amidst  the  spoils  of  Damascus  by  the  Macedonians  victorious 
at  Issns.    The  reports  of  Antigon^  respecting  some  unguarded 
language  held  by  Philotas  to  her,  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Kraterus,  who  brOu^t  her  to  Alexander,  and  caused  her  to  repeat 
them  to  him.    Alexander  desired  her  to  take  secret  note  of  the 
confidential  expressions  of  Philotas,  and  report  them  from  time 
to  time  to  himself.^ 

It  thus  turned  out  that  Alexander,  though  continuing  to 
Philotas  his  high  military  rank,  and  talking  to  him 
constantly  with  seeming  confidence,  had  for  at  least  and  othen 
eighteen  months,  ever  since  his  conquest  of  Egypt  and  ©n^^^ 
perhiqw  even  earlier,  disliked  and  suspected  him, 
keeping  him  under  perpetual  watch  through  the 
sabomed  and  secret  communication  of  a  treacherous 
mistress.'  Some  of  the  generals  around  Alexander, 
especially  Kraterus,  the  first  suborner  of  Antigon^ 
fomented  these  suspicions  from  jealousy  of  the  great  ascendency 
of  Parmenio  and  his  family.  Moreover,  Philotas  himself  was 
ostentatious  and  overbearing  in  his  demeanour,  so  as  to  have 
made  many  enemies  among  the  soldiers.'  But  whatever  may 
have  been  his  defects  on  this  head,  defects  which  he  shared  with 
tiie  other  Macedonian  generals,  all  gorged  wi  th  plunder  and  pre- 


and 
PhUotas. 
Alexander 
is  persuaded 
to  put  them 
both  to 
death. 


1  Plutarch,  Alezand.  48. 

'  Plutarch,  Alexaud.  48,  49.    nphiik 

XPOVMF  irvYK'"'*  5la^e^Al|M<Vos  (Phil- 
Otat).  ...  6  fihf  o^v  9iku»rai  cirt- 
^•vXcvoft«vo;  iiy^voei,  KoX  avviiv  r^  'Avrt- 
•yoiTJ  n-oAAd  icoi  irpiy  opy^v  KOi  fMyaX- 


aveirirnSctow  wpoX^fitvo^. 

Both  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  re< 
cognized  these  previous  communica* 
tions  made  to  Alexander  against  Philo- 
tas in  Egypt,  but  stated  that  he  did 
not  believe  them  (Arrian,  iii.  26,  IX 

3  Plutarch,  Alexand.  40—48;  Cur- 
tins,  vL  11, 3. 
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sents,^  his  fidelity  as  well  as  his  military  merits  stand  attested  by 
the  fact  that  Alexander  had  continued  to  employ  him  in  the 
highest  and  most  confidential  command  throughout  all  the  long 
subsequent  interval,  and  that  Parmenio  was  now  general  at  Ekba- 
tana,  the  most  important  military  appointment  which  the  king 
had  to  confer.  Even  granting  the  deposition  of  Nikomachus  to 
be  trustworthy,  there  was  nothing  to  implicate  Philotas,  whose 
name  hod  not  been  included  among  the  accomplices  said  to  have 
been  enumerated  by  Dimnus.  There  was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence 
against  him,  except  the  fact  that  the  deposition  had  been  made 
known  to  him,  and  that  he  had  seen  Alexander  twice  without 
communicating  it.  Upon  this  single  fact,  however,  Eraterus  and 
the  other  enemies  of  Philotas  worked  so  effectually  as  to  inflame 
the  suspicions  and  the  pre-existing  ill-will  of  Alexander  into 
fierce  rancour.  He  resolved  on  the  disgrace,  torture,  and  death 
of  Philotas,  and  on  the  death  of  Parmenio  besides.' 

To  accomplish  this,  however,  against  the  two  highest  officers 
Arrest  of  in  the  Macedonian  service,  one  of  them  enjoying  a 
Aieunder  separate  and  distant  command,  required  management. 
befo**'th^°^  Alexander  was  obliged  to  carry  the  feelings  of  the 
assembled  soldiers  along  with  him,  and  to  obtain  a  condemnation 
He  iiT^  ^ro°i  *^6  army,  according  to  an  ancient  Macedonian 
condemned,  custom  in  regard  to  capital  crimes,  though  (as  it  seems) 
not  uniformly  practised.  He  not  only  kept  the  resolution  secret, 
but  is  even  said  to  have  invited  Philotas  to  supper  with  the 
other  officers,  conversing  with  him  just  as  usuaL'  In  the  middle 
of  the  night,  Philotas  was  arrested  while  asleep  in  his  bed,  put 
in  chains,  and  clothed  in  an  ignoble  garb.  A  military  assembly 
was  convened  at  daybreak,  before  which  Alexander  appeared 
with  the  chief  officers  in  his  confidence.  Addressing  the  soldiers 
in  a  vehement  tone  of  mingled  sorrow  and  anger,  he  proclaimed  to 
them  that  his  life  had  just  been  providentially  rescued  from  a 
dangerous  conspiracy  organized  by  two  men  hitherto  trusted  as 
his  best  friends,  Philotas  and  Parmenio,  through  the  intended 

1  Phylarchus,  Fragment  41,  ed.  Di-  Eumends,  2V. 
dot.,  ap.  AtheniBum,  xii.  p.  689 ;  Pin-        a  Pint.  Alexand.  49 ;  Curtins,  vi.  8. 
tarcb,  Alexand.  89, 40.    Even  Eumenfis        «  Curtius,  vi.  8,  18.    "  Invitatos  est 

enriched  himself  much ;  though  beinff  etiam  Philotas  ad  ultimas  sibi  epulas, 

only  secretary,  and  a  Greek,  he  could  et  rex  non  coenare  modo,  sed  etiam 

not  take  the  same  liberties  as  the  great  familiariter  colloqui,   cum    eo   quern 

native  Macedonian  generals  (Plutarch,  damnaverat,  susttnuit.** 
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*?^cy  ol  «i  Boldier  xiamed.  IHiniius,  who  had  slain  himself  when 

ttKR\«A.   Thfe  dead  \>ody  of  Dimnus  was  then  exhibited  to  the 

m^^M^^'wVvWfe  l^VkomacliuB  and  Kebalinus  were  brought  forward 

\o  \^  VXi%\t  story.     A  letter  from  Parmenio  to  his  sons  Philotas 

and  "SiikonoT,  found  among  the  papers  seized  on  the  arrest,  was 

wad  \o  tlie  meeting.     Its  terms  were  altogether  vague  and  un- 

meainng,  Wt  Alexander  chose  to  construe  them  as  it  suited  his 

We  u\ay  easily  conceive  the  impression  produced  upon  these 
assembled  soldiers  hj  sxxch.  denunciations  from  Alexander  him- 
aeli— reyelations  of  his  own  personal  danger  and  reproaches 
against  treacherous  friends.  Amyntas  and  even  Eoenus,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Philotas,  were  yet  more  unmeasured  in  their 
invectives  against  the  accused.^  They,  as  well  as  the  other 
officers  with  whom  the  arrest  had  been  concerted,  set  the  example 
of  violent  manifestation  against  him  and  ardent  sympathy  with 
the  king's  danger.  Philotas  was  heard  in  his  defence,  which, 
though  strenuously  denying  the  charge,  is  said  to  have  been 
feeble.  It  was,  indeed,  sure  to  be  so,  coming  from  one  seized 
dius  suddenly  and  overwhelmed  with  disadvantages,  while  a 
degree  of  courage  absolutely  heroic  would  have  been  required  for 
any  one  else  to  rise  and  presume  to  criticise  the  proofs.  A  soldier 
named  Bolon  harangued  his  comrades  on  the  insupportable 
insolence  of  Philotas,  who  always  (he  said)  treated  the  soldiers 
with  contempt,  turning  them  out  of  their  quarters  to  make  room 
for  his  countless  retinue  of  slaves.  Though  this  allegation  (pro- 
bably enough  well-founded)  was  noway  connected  with  the  charge 
of  treason  against  the  king,  it  harmonized  fully  with  the  temper 
of  the  assembly  and  wound  them  up  to  the  last  pitch  of  fury. 
The  royal  pages  began  the  cry,  echoed  by  all  around,  that  they 
would  with  their  own  hands  tear  the  parricide  in  pieces.' 

It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  Philotas  if  their  wrath  had 
been  sufficiently  ungovernable  to  instigate  the  execution  of  such 

a  sentence  on  the  spot.     But  this  did  not  suit  the  purpose  of  his 

1  Anian,  iii.  26,  2.     Aeyct  Bi  nroXe-  universa  concio  accensa  est,  et  k  cor- 

fiWK  el<rax0nyai  e?  MajeeS6va9  ^tAioTav,  pons  custodibus  initium  factum,  cla- 

luu  KaTmoMtrai  avrov  tcr^vp^  'AM^av  mantibus,    discerpendum   esse   parri- 

ipoF,  Ac.     Cartias,  vi.  9,  IS ;  Dioddr.  cidam   manibus  eorum.     Id   quidem 

Xfh.  80.  Philotas,  qui  graviora  supplicia  metu- 

^Cnrtina  vi  9  SO.  oret,  baud  sane  iniquo  animo  audie- 
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enemies.  Aware  that  he  had  been  condemned  upon  the  regal 
Philotas  is  ^^^  ^^^^  nothing  better  than  the  faintest  negative 
put  to  the  ground  of  suspicion,  they  determined  to  extort  from 
forcedTto^  him  a  confession  such  as  would  justify  their  own  pur- 
^^"iMt**^**'  poses,  not  only  against  him  but  against  his  father  Par- 
l&nself  and  menio,  whom  there  was  as  yet  nothing  to  implicate. 
Pamenio.  Accordingly  during  the  ensuing  night  Philotas  was 
put  to  the  torture.  Hephsestion,  Kraterus,  and  Kcenus — ^the  last 
of  the  three  being  brother-in-law  of  Philotas^ — ^themselves 
superintended  the  ministers  of  physical  suffering.  Alexander 
himself,  too,  was  at  hand,  but  concealed  by  a  curtain.  It  is  said 
that  Philotas  manifested  little  firmness  under  torture,  and  that 
Alexander,  an  unseen  witness,  indulged  in  sneers  against  the 
cowardice  of  one  who  had  fought  by  his  side  in  so  many  battles.^ 
All  who  stood  by  were  enemies,  and  likely  to  describe  the  conduct 
of  Philotas  in  such  manner  as  to  justify  their  own  hatred.  The 
tortures  inflicted,'  cruel  in  the  extreme  and  long  continued, 
wrung  from  him  at  last  a  confession  implicating  his  father  along 
with  himself.  He  was  put  to  death,  and  at  the  same  time  aU 
those  whose  names  had  been  indicated  by  Nikomachus  were  slain 
also,  apparently  by  being  stoned  without  preliminary  torture. 
Philotas  had  serving  in  the  army  a  numerous  kindred, 
all  of  whom  were  struck  with  consternation  at  the  news 
of  his  being  tortured.  It  was  the  Macedonian  law  that  all  kins- 
men of  a  man  guilty  of  treason  were  doomed  to  death  along  with 
him.  Accordingly,  some  of  these  men  slew  themselves,  others 
fled  from  the  camp,  seeking  refuge  wherever  they  could.  Such 
was  the  terror  and  tumult  in  the  camp  that  Alexander  was 
obliged  to  proclaim  a  suspension  of  this  sanguinary  law  for  the 
occasion.* 

It  now  remained  to  kill  Parmenio,  who  could  not  be  safely 
left  alive  after  the  atrocities  used  towards  Philotas  ;  and  to  kill 
him,  moreover,  before  he  could  have  time  to  hear  of  them,  since 
he  was  not  only  the  oldest,  most  respected,  and  most  influential 

1  Cortina,  yi.  9,  SO ;  vi.  11, 11.  jam  non  ad  qusestionem,  sedad  pcenam, 

2  Plutarch,  Alexand.  49.  ingerebantur,  non  vocem  modo,  sed 
sCurtiuB,  vi.  11,  16.    "Per  nltimos    etuimgemitushabuitinpotestate;  sed 

deinde  cruciatus,  utpote  et  damnatus  postquamintumescens  corpus  ulceribus 

et  inimicis  in  gratiam  regis  torquenti-  flagellorum  ictus  nudis  ossibus  incuasos 

bus,   laceratur.      Ac    pnmo  quidem,  ferre  non  poterat,"  &c. 
quanquam  bine  ignis,  iUinc  verbera,        *  Curtius,  vi.  11, 20. 
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of  all  Macedonian  officers,  "but  also  in  separate  command  of  the 
P«atdep6ta,tEik\>atana.     Alexander  summoned  to  his  pjinnenio  li 
pweace  ona  oi  the  Ck>mpaiiioiiB  named  Poljdamas,  a  "^^  ■* 
particukt  Iriend,  comrade,   or  aide-de-camp^  of  Par-  by  order 
nMono.   Every  friend  of  Pliilotas  felt  at  this  moment  S^'of 
that  \iis  liJft  hung  by   a  thread,   so  that  Polydamas  Alexaoder. 
«atei^  the  tint's  -presence   in  extreme  terror,  the  rather  as  he 
^^a  Cit^«^  to  hring   with   him    his    two    younger   brothers. 
i^ttasA^x  addressed  him,  denonncing  Parmenio  as  a  traitor,  and 
intamating  that  Polydamas  -would  be  required  to  carry  a  swift 
and  confidential  message  to  Skbatana  ordering  his  execution* 
Polydamas  was  selected  as  the  attached  friend  of  Parmenio,  and, 
therefore,  as  best  calculated  to  deceive  him.      Two  letters  were 
phiced  in  his  hands  addressed  to  Parmenio,  one  from  Alexander 
himself   conveying    ostensibly     military    communications    and 
ordeis,  the  other  signed    with  the  seal-ring  of  the   deceased 
Philotas  and  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  the  son  to  the  father. 
Together  with  these  Polydamas  received  the  real  and  important 
despatch,   addressed   by  Alexander  to  Kleander  and  Menidas, 
the  officers  immediately  subordinate  to  Parmenio  at  Ekbatana, 
proclaiming  Parmenio  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  directing  them 
to  kill  him  at  once.     Large  rewards  were  offered  to  Polydamas  if 
he   performed  this   conmiission    with  success,    while    his    two 
brothers  were  retained  as  hostages  against  scruples  or  compunc- 
tion.   He  promised  even  more  than  was  demanded,  too  happy  to 
purchase  this  reprieve  from  what  had  seemed  impending  death. 
Famished   with  native  guides  and  with  swift  dromedaries,  he 
struck  by  the  straightest  road  across  the  desert  of  Ehorasan  and 
arrived  at  Ekbatana  on  the  eleventh  day,  a  distance  usually 
requiring  more  than  thirty  days  to  traverse.^    Entering  the  camp 
by  night  without  the  knowledge  of  Parmenio,  he  delivered  his 
despatch  to  Kleander,  with  whom  he  concerted  measures.     On 
the  morrow  he  was  admitted  to  Parmenio  while  walking  in  his 
garden  with  Kleander  and   the  other  officers  marked  out  by 
Alexander's  order  as  his  executioners.  Polydamas  ran  to  embrace 
his  old  friend,  and  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  unsuspecting 
veteran,  to  whom  he  presented  the  letters  professedly  coming 
from  Alexander  and  Philotas.    While  Parmenio  was  absorbed  in 
^  SMbo,  XT.  p.  724 ;  Dioddr.  zTiL  80 ;  Ciirtinf,  viL  2,  U— 18. 
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perusal  he  was  suddenly  assailed  by  a  mortal  stab  from  the  hand 
and  sword  of  Kleander.  Other  wounds  were  heaped  upon  him 
as  he  fell  by  the  remaining  officers,  the  last  even  after  life  had 
departed.^ 


1  Cartias,  viL  2,  27.  The  proceed- 
ings respecting  Plmotas  and  Parmenio 
are  recounted  in  the  greatest  detail  by 
Gartlus ;  but  his  details  are  in  ^enenu 
harmony  ^th  the  brief  heads  given  by 
Arrian  from  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus, 
except  as  to  one  material  point.  Plu- 
tarch (Alex.  49\  Dioddrus  (xvii.  79,  80), 
and  Justin  (xii  5)  also  state  the  facts 
in  the  same  manner. 

Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  according 
to  the  narrative  of  Arrian,  appear  to 
have  considered  that  Pmlotas  was 
really  implicated  in  a  conspiracy 
against  Alexander's  life.  But  when 
we  analvse  what  they  are  reported  to 
have  said,  their  opinion  will  not  be 
found  entitled  to  much  weight.  In  the 
first  place  they  state  (Arr.  iii.  26,  1) 
that  the  conspiracy  qf  Philotas  Juid  heen 
b^Ofit  made  known  to  Alexander  while  he 
toas  in  Egypt,  but  that  he  did  not  then 
believe  it.  Mow,  eighteen  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  stay  in  Egypt ;  and 
the  idea  of  a  conspiracy  going  on  for 
eighteen  months  is  preposterous.  That 
Philotas  was  in  a  mood  in  which  he 
might  be  supposed  likely  to  conspire 
is  one  proportion,  that  he  actually  did 
conspire  is  another;  Arrian  and  his 
authorities  run  the  two  together  as  if 
they  were  one.  As  to  the  evidence 
purporting  to  prove  that  Philotas  did 
conspire,  Arrian  tells  us  that  "the 
informers  came  forward  before  the 
assembled  soldiers  and  convicted  Philo- 
tas with  the  rest  by  other  indicia 
not  obscure,  btU  chimy  by  this— th&t 
Philotas  confessed  to  have  heard  of  a 
conspiracy  going  on,  without  mention- 
ing it  to  Alexander,  though  twice  a 
day  in  his  presence  " — koX  tov?  foiwra^ 

rav  rcical  rov(  a/ui^*  avrhv  aAXoi;  re 
ikiyxon  ovK  d^av^o'i,  ical  /u.d- 
Xto'Ta  2i|  on  avrh^  <^iA<6Taf  ireirv<r- 
0M  ficK— <n/v^,  &e.  What  these 
other  iTuLicia  were  we  are  not  told; 
but  we  may  see  how  slender  was 
their  value,  when  we  learn  that  the 
non-revelation  admitted  by  Philotas 
was  stronger  than  any  of  them. 
The  non-revelation,  when  we  re- 
collect that  Nikomachus  was  the 
only  informant  (Arrian  loosely  talks  of 
tiilwrAs,  as  if  there  were  more), 
proves  absolutely  nothing  as  to  the 


complicity  of  Philotas,  though  it  may 

Srove  somethhig  as  to  his  indiscretion. 
Iven  on  this  minor  charge,  Curtius 
puts  into  his  mouth  a  very  sufficient 
exculpation.  But  if  Alexander  had 
taken  a  different  view,  and  dismissed 
or  even  confined  him  for  it,  there  would 
have  been  little  room  for  remark. 

The  point  upon  which  Arrian  is  at 
variance  with  Curtius  is  that  he  states 
*'  Philotas  with  the  rest  to  have  been 
shot  to  death  by  the  Macedonians," 
thus  seemingly  contradicting,  at  least 
by  implication,  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  tortured.  Now,  Plutarch,  Dio- 
ddrus, and  Justin  all  concur  with  Chir- 
tins  in  afiBrming  that  he  was  tortured. 
On  such  a  matter  I  prefer  their  united 
authority  to  that  of  Ptolemy  and  Aris- 
tobulus. These  two  last-mentioned 
authors  were  probably  quite  content 
to  believe  in  the  comphdty  of  Philotas 
upon  the  authority  of  Alexander  him- 
self, without  troubling  themselves  to 
criticise  the  proofs.  They  tell  us  tliat 
Alexander  vehemently  denounced 
(Karriyopiia-at.  iaxvpSts)  Philotas  before 
the  assembled  soldiers.  After  this, 
any  mere  shadow  or  pretence  of  proof 
would  be  sufficient.  Moreover,  let  us 
recollect  that  Ptolemy  obtained   his 

Promotion  to  be  one  of  the  confidential 
ody  gttarde  (<ra)/u,aTO(^vAaiccO  out  of  tlus 
very  conspiracy,  real  or  fictitious ;  he 
was  promoted  to  the  post  of  the  con- 
demned Demetrius  (Arrian,  iiL  27, 11). 
How  little  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus 
cared  to  do  justice  to  any  one  whom 
Alexander  hated  may  be  seen  by  what 
they  say  afterwards  about  the  philo- 
sopher Eallisthenfis.  Both  of  them 
affirmed  that  the  pages,  condemned 
for  conspiracy  acainst  Alexander,  de- 
posed against  Kallisthends  as  having 
instigated  them  to  the  deed  (Arrian, 
iv.  14,  1).  Now  we  know,  from  the 
authority  of  Alexander  himself,  whose 
letters  Plutarch  quotes  (Alexand.  66). 
that  the  pages  denied  the  privity  of 
any  one  else,  maintaining  the  project 
to  have  been  altogether  their  own. 
To  their  great  honour,  the  pages  per- 
sisted in  this  deposition,  even  under 
extreme  tortures,  though  they  knew 
that  a  deposition  against  Kallisthento 
was  desired  from  them. 

My  beUef  is  that  Dioddrus,  Plutarch. 
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The  soldiexB  in.   ;Elk.\>ataiia,  on  hearing  of  this  bloody  deed, 
\mist  into  forioTis    mutiiiyy  surrounded  the  garden  MntinTof  . 
▼an,  and  threatened  to  break  in  for  the  purpose  of  ^hen*^e " 
&7eng^  their   general,  unless  Polydamas  and  the  learn  the 
other  murderers  should  be  delivered  to  theuL    But  SSnS°** 
KlcMider,     admitting     a    few    of    the   ringleaders,  J^J2Sed~ 
exhibited  to  thena    Alexander's  written   orders,  to  by  the  pro- 
which  the  soldiers  yielded,  not  without  murmurs  of  Jj^^dOT** 
leLuctance  and  indignation.    Most  of  them  dispersed,  ^'^^• 
yet  a  few  remained,  entreating  permission  to  bury  Parmenio's 
body.    Even  this  was  long  refused  by  Eleander,  from  dread 
of  the  king's  displeasure.    At  last,  however,  thinking  it  prudent 
to  comply  in  part,  he  cut  off  the  head,  delivering  to  them  the 
trunk  alone  for  buriaL    The  head  was  sent  to  Alexander.^ 

Among  the  many  tragical  deeds  recounted  throughout  the 
course  of  this  history,  there  is  none  more  revolting  _ 
than  the  fate  of  these  two  generals.    Alexander,  violent  disgust 
in  aU   his  impulses,  displayed  on  this  occasion  a  t?ttie*^ 
personal  rancour    worthy  of   his   ferocious  mother  ^H^^*}' 
Olympias,  exasperated  rather  than  softened  by  the  and 
magnitude  of  past  services.^    When  we  see  the  greatest  ^*^***** 
officers  of  the  Macedonian  army  directing  in  person,  and  under 
the  eye  of  Alexander,  the  laceration  and  burning  of  the  naked 
body  of  their  colleague  Philotas,  and  assassinating  with  their  own 
hands  the  veteran  Parmenio,  we  feel  how  much  we  have  passed 
out  of  the  r^on  of  Greek  civic  feeling  into  that  of  the  more 
savage  Illyrian  warrior,  partially  orientalized.    It  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  read  that  Antipater,  viceroy  of  Macedonia,  who  had 
diared  with  Parmenio  the  fevour  and  confidence  of  Philip  as 
well  as  of  Alexander,  should  tremble  when  informed  of  such  pro- 
ceedings, and  cast  about  for  a  refuge  against  the  like  possibilities 
to  himsell    Many  other  officers  were  cdike  alarmed  and  disgusted 
with  the  transactions.'    Hence  Alexander,  opening  and  examin- 

Ontins,  and  Jnstin  are  correct  in  stat-  against  the  latter  was  the  extorted 

iog  that  Philotas  was  tortured.    Pto-  confession  of  Philotas. 

Iflity  and  Aiistobnlus   have  thought  i  Curtius,  yii  2,  82, 88. 

themselves  warranted  in  omitting  this  8  Ck>ntra8t  the  conduct  of  Alexander 

hti,  which  they  probably  had  little  towards  Philotas  and  Parmenio  with 

9waeiioa  in    reflectixig    upon.     If  that  of  Cyrus  the  younger  towards  the 

ti^htas  was  not  tortureo,  there  could  conspirator  Orontes.  as  described  in 

^re  been  no  eridence  at  all  agjdnst  Xenophdn,  Analias.  l  6. 

Puaado'   lor    the    only    evidence  >  Plutarch,  Alexand.  49. 
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ing  the  letters  sent  liome  from  his  army  to  Macedonia,  detected 
such  strong  expressions  of  indignation  that  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  transfer  many  pronounced  malcontents  into  a  division 
by  themselves,  parting  them  oflf  from  the  remaining  army.^ 
Instead  of  appointing  any  substitute  for  Philotas  in  the  command 
of  the  Companion-cavalry,  he  cast  that  body  into  two  divisions, 
nominating  Hephaestion  to  the  command  of  one,  and  Kleitus  to 
that  of  the  other.' 
The  autumn  and  winter  were  spent  by  Alexander  in  reducing 
Drangiana,  Qedrosia,  Arachosia,  and  the  Paropami- 
sadse ;  the  modem  Seiestan,  Afghanistan,  and  tlie 
western  part  of  Kabul,  lying  between  Qhazna  on  the 
north,  Kandahar  or  Kelar  on  the  south,  and  Furrah 
in  the  west.  He  experienced  no  combined  resistance, 
but  his  troops  suffered  severely  from  cold  and  priva- 
tion.8  Near  the  southern  termination  of  one  of  the 
passes  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh  (apparently  north-east  of 
the  town  of  Kabul)  he  founded  a  new  city,  called  Alexandria  ad 
Caucasum,  where  he  planted  7000  old  soldiers,  Macedonians,  and 
others  as  colonists.*    Towards  the  close  of  winter  he  crossed  over 


B.C.  330— 


Conquest 
of  the 
Paropami- 
sadse,  &c. 
Foundation 
of  Alex* 
andriaocZ 
Caueaaum. 


1  Curtius,  TiL  2,  36 :  Dioddr.  zvlL  80 ; 
Justin,  xiL  5. 

2Arrian,iii27,8. 

8  Arrian,  iiL  28^.  About  the  geo- 
graphy, compare  Wilson's  Ariana  An- 
tiqua,  pp.  173—178.  "By  jperambu- 
lator  the  distance  from  Herat  to  Kan- 
dahar is  371  miles ;  from  Kandahar  to 
Kabul,  309  miles;  total,  680  miles 
(English)."  The  principal  city  in  Dran- 
giana (Seiestan)  mentioned  by  the  sub- 
sequent Greek  geographers  is  Proph- 
thasia ;  existing  seemingly  before  Alex- 
ander's arrivaL  See  the  fragments  of 
his  menaoreSf  ap.  Dldot,  Fragm.  Hist. 
Alex.  Magn.  p.  135 ;  Pliny,  H.  N.  vL 
21.  The  quantity  of  remains  of  ancient 
cities,  still  to  be  found  in  this  territory, 
is  remarkable.  Wilson  observes  this 
(p.  154). 

*  Arrian,  iii.  28,  6 ;  Curtius,  vii.  8, 
23:  Dioddr.  xvii.  83.  Alexandria  in 
Ariis  is  probably  Herat ;  Alexandria  in 
Arachosia  is  probably  Kandahar.  But 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  men- 
tioned as  having  been  founded  by  Alex- 
ander, either  in  Arrian  or  Chirtins  or 
Diod6nis.  The  name  Alexandria  does 
not  prove  that  they  were  founded  by 
him ;  for  several  of  the  Diadochi  called 


their  own  foundations  by  his  name 
(Strabo,  xiii.  p.  593).  Considering  how 
very  short  a  time  Alexander  spent  in 
these  regions,  the  wonder  is  that  he 
could  have  found  time  to  establish 
those  foundations  which  are  expressly 
ascribed  to  him  by  Arrian  and  his  other 
historians.  The  authority  of  Pliny  and 
Steph.  Byzant.  is  hardly  sufficient  to 
wamuit  us  in  ascribing  to  him  more. 
The  exact  site  of  Alexandria  ad  Cauca*. 
sum  cannot  be  determined,  for  want  ot 
sufficient  topographical  data.  There 
seems  much  probability  that  it  was  at 
the  place  called  B^hram,  twenty-five 
miles  north-east  of  Kabul— in  the  vray 
between  Kabul  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Hindoo-Koosh.  and  Anderab  on  the 
north  side.  The  prodigious  number  of 
coins  and  relics,  Greek  as  well  as  Maiio- 
metan,  discovered  by  Mr.  Masson  at 
Beghram,  supply  better  evidence  for 
identifying  the  site  with  that  of  Alex- 
andria ad  Caucasum,  than  can  be 
pleaded  on  behalf  of  any  other  locality. 
Bee  Masson's  Narrative  of  Journeys  in. 
Afghanistan,  dtc.»  vol.  iii.  cfa.  7,  p. 
148  K99. 

In  crossing  the  Hlndoo-Kooeh  from 
south  to  north,  Alexander  probably 
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the  miglity  range  of  the  Hindoo-Eooeh — a  march  of  fifteen  days 
throngli  regions  of  snow,  and  A^ught  with  hardship  to  his  army. 
On  reaching  the  north  side  of  these  mountains  he  foimd  himself 
inBaktiia. 

The  Baktrian  leader  Bessus,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  king, 
could  muster  no  more  than  a  small  force,  with  wMch  Alexander 
he  laid  waste  the  country,  and  then  retired  across  the  |Sad»c>^* 
riyer  Oxus  into  Sogdiana,  destroying  all  the  boats.  Kooeh^aad 
Alexander  overran  Baktria  with  scarcely  any  resist-  B^dvia. 
anee ;   the  chief  places,  Baktra  (Balkh)  and  Aomos  ^JST^ 
surrendering   to  him  on  the  first  demonstration  of  prieoner. 
attack.     Having  named  Artabazus  satrap  of  Baklaia,  and  placed 
Arch^aos  with  a  garrison  in  Aomos,  ^  he  marched  northward 
towards    the  river  Oxus,  the  boundary  between  Baktria  and 
Sogdiana.    It  was  a  march  of  extreme  hardship  ;  reaching  for  two 
or  three  days  across  a  sandy  desert  destitute  of  water,  and  under 
Teiy  hot  weather.      The  Oxus,  six  furlongs  in  breadth,  deep 
and  rapid,  was  the  most  formidable  river  that  the  Macedonians 
had  yet  seen.^    Alexander  transported  his  army  across  it  on  the 
tent-skins  inflated  and  stuffed  with  straw.    It  seems  surprising 
that  Bessus  did  not  avail  himself  of  this  favourable  opportunity 
for  resisting  a  passage  in  itself  so  difficult ;  he  had  however  been 
abandoned  by  his  Baktrian  cavalry  at  the  moment  when  he 
quitted    their  territory.    Some  of  his  companions,  Spitamen^ 
and  others,  terrified  at  the  news  that  Alexander  had  crossed  the 
Oxus,  were  anxious  to  make  their  own  peace  by  betraying  their 
leader.'     They  sent  a  proposition  to  this  effect ;  upon  which 

married  by  the  pass  of  Bamian,  which  language  by  modern  trayellers.     See 

seems  the  only  one  among  the  foor  Bumes^s  Travels  hito  Bokhara,  vol.  ii 

passes  open  to  an  army  m  the  whiter,  ch.  8,  p.  211,  2nd  edit. ;  also  Morier, 

See  Wood's  Journey  to  the  Oxus,  p.  Second  Journ^  in  Persia,  p.  282. 
196.  But  in  the  geographical  details  of 

1  Anian,  lii.  29,  S ;  Curtins,  viL  6, 1.  the  country  we  are  at  fault.    We  have 

SArrian,  lii.  29,  4;  Strabo,  xL  p.  not  sufficient  data  to  identify  more  than 

509.     Evidently  Ptolemy  and  Aristo-  one  or  two  of  the  localities  mentioned, 

Indus  were  much  more  awe-struck  with  in  the  narrative  of  Alexander's  pro- 

the  Oxus  than  with  either  the  Tigris  ceedings,  either  by  Curtius  or  Arnan. 

or  the  Euphrat^.     Arrian  (iv.  6,  18)  That  Marakanda  is  the  modem  Samar- 

takes  his  standard  of  comparison,  in  kand— the  river  Polytimetns,  the  mo> 

ncard  to  rivers,  from  theiiver  Peneius  dem  Kohik— and  Baktra  or  Zariaspa 

ialmessaly.  the  modem  Balkh— appears  certain; 

*  Curtins,  YJL  6,  19-    The  exactness  but  the  attempts  made  oy  commenta- 

of  Quintos  Cortios,  in  describing  the  tors  to  assign  the  site  of  other  places 

ineal  fetLtares  of  Baktria  and  Sog.  are  not  such  as  to  carry  conviction. 
Si^   jg  attested    in   tbe  strongest       In  fact,  these  countries,  at  the  pre- 
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Ptolemy  with  a  light  division  was  sent  forward  by  Alexander,  and 
was  enabled,  by  extreme  celerity  of  movements,  to  surprise  and 
seize  Bessas  in  a  village.  Alexander  ordered  that  he  should  be 
held  in  chains,  naked  and  with  a  collar  round  his  neck,  at  the 
side  of  the  road  along  which  the  army  were  marching.  On 
reaching  the  spot,  Alexander  stopped  his  chariot,  and  sternly 
demanded  from  Bessus  on  what  pretence  he  had  first  arrested, 
and  afterwards  slain,  his  king  and  benefiBictor  Darius.  Bessus 
replied  that  he  had  not  done  this  single-handed ;  others  were 
concerned  in  it  along  with  him,  to  procure  for  themselves  lenient 
treatment  from  Alexander.  The  king  said  no  more,  but  ordered 
Bessus  to  be  scourged,  and  then  sent  back  as  prisoner  to  Baktra^ 
— where  we  shall  again  hear  of  him. 

In  his  onward  march,  Alexander  approached  a  small  town,  in- 
Massacre  of  habited  by  the  Branchidse,  descendants  of  those 
^dw'Sd  Branchidffi  near  Miletus  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  who 
tiieirfami-  bad  administered  the  great  temple  and  oracle  of 
plfe^iSedby  Apollo  on  Cape  Poseidion,  and  who  had  yielded  up 
fa  s^^'  the  treasures  of  that  temple  to  the  Persian  king 
diana.  Xerxes,    160   years    before.      This   surrender   had 

brought  upon  them  so  much  odium,  that  when  the  dominion  of 
Xerx&j  was  overthrown  on  the  coast,  they  retired  with  him  into 
the  interior  of  Asia.  He  assigned  to  them  lands  in  the  distant 
region  of  Sogdiana,  where  their  descendants  had  ever  since  re- 
mained ;  bilingual  and  partially  dishellenized,  yet  still  attached 
to  their  traditions  and  origin.  Delighted  to  find  themselves  once 
more  in  commerce  with  Greeks,  they  poured  forth  to  meet  and 
welcome  the  army,  tendering  all  that  they  possessed.  Alexander, 
when  he  heard  who  they  were  and  what  was  their  parentage, 
desired  the  Milesians  in  his  army  to  determine  how  they  should 
be  treated.  But  as  these  Milesians  were  neither  decided  nor 
unanimous,  Alexander  announced  that  he  would  determine  for 

sent  moment,  are  known  only  super-  cemed. 

flciaUy  as  to  their  general  scenenr ;  for        Aristobulus  agreed  in  the  descrip- 

purposes  of    measurement  and  geo-  tion  of  the  guise  in  which  Bessus  was 

graphy  they  are  almost  unknown,  as  exhibited,   but  stated    that  he  was 

may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  reads  the  brought  up  in  this  way  by  Spitamends 

Introduction  to  Erskine's  translation  and  Dataphemfis.    Curtius  (viL  24,  86) 

of  the  Memoirs  of  Sultan  Baber.  foUows  this  version.      Dioddrus  also 

1  Aman,  iii.  80, 6—10.    These  details  gives  an  account  very  Uke  it,  men- 

are  peculiarly  authentic,   as  coming  noning  nothing  about  Ptolemy  (xviL 

from  Ptolemy,  the  person  chiefly  con-  88). 
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bimself .  Having  first  occupied  the  city  in  person  with  a  select 
detachment,  he  posted  his  army  all  round  the  walls,  and  then 
gave  orders  not  only  to  plunder  it,  but  to  massacre  the  entire 
population — men,  women,  and  children.  They  were  slain  with- 
out arms  or  attempt  at  resistance,  resorting  to  nothing  but 
prayers  and  suppliant  manifestations.  Alexander  next  com- 
manded the  walls  to  be  levelled  and  the  sacred  groves  cut  down, 
80  that  no  habitable  site  might  remain,  nor  anything  except 
solitude  and  sterility.^  Such  was  the  revenge  taken  upon  these 
unhappy  victims  for  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  generation  before.  Alexander  doubtless  considered  himself 
to  be  executing  the  wrath  of  Apollo  against  an  accursed  race  who 
had  robbed  the  temple  of  the  god.'  The  Macedonian  expedition 
had  been  proclaimed  to  be  undertaken  originally  for  the 
purpose  of  revenging  upon  the  contemporary  Persians  tjie  ancient 
wrongs  done  to  Greece  by  XerxSs;  so  that  Alexander  would 
follow  out  the  same  sentiment  in  revenging  upon  the  contem- 
porary Branchidse  the  acts  of  their  ancestors — yet  more  guilty 
than  Xerx^  in  his  belief  The  massacre  of  this  unfortunate 
population  was  in  fact  an  example  of  human  sacrifice  on  the  largest 


1  Cartius,  vii  23 ;  Plutarch  de  Serft 
Knmmis  VindictA,  p.  557  B :  Strabo, 
zL  p.  518 :  compare  also  ziv.  p.  634. 
and  xriL  p.  814.  This  last-mentioned 
paronge  of  Strabo  helps  as  to  under- 
stand the  peculiarly  strong  pious  fer- 
Toor  with  which  Alexander  regarded 
the  temple  and  oracle  of  Branchidfe. 
At  the  time  when  Alexander  went  up 
to  the  oiade  of  Ammon  in  Egypt,  for 
the  purpose  of  affiliating  himself  to 
Zens  Ammon,  there  came  to  him  en- 
Toys  from  Mildtus  announcing  that  the 
oTade  at  Branchidse,  which  had  been 
silent  eTer  since  the  time  of  Xerxds, 
had  just  begun  again  to  give  prophecy, 
and  had  certiflea  the  fact  that  Alex- 
ander was  the  son  of  Zeus,  besides 
w»nj  other  edcouraging  predictions. 

The  maasacre  of  the  Branchidce  by 
Alexander  was  described  by  Dioddrus. 
but  was  contained  in  that  portion  of 
the  seyenteenth  book  which  is  lost; 
there  is  a  great  lacuna  in  the  MSS. 
after  cap.  83.  The  fact  is  distinctly 
indicated  in  the  table  of  contents  pre- 
fixed to  book  xrii. 

Arrian  makes  no  mention  of  these 
desceodsLuta  of  the  Bnunchids  in  Sog- 


diana  nor  of  the  destruction  of  the 
town  and  its  inhabitants  by  Alexander. 
Perhaps  neither  Ptolemy  nor  Aristo- 
bulus  said  anything  about  it.  Their 
silence  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  explain, 
nor  does  it,  in  my  judgment,  impeach 
the  credibility  of  the  narrative.  They 
do  not  feel  under  obligation  to  give 
publicity  to  the  worst  acts  of  their  hero. 

3  The  Delphian  oracle  pronounced, 
in  explaining  the  subjugation  and  ruin 
of  KrcBsus  nng  of  Lydia,  that  he  had 
thereby  expiated  the  sin  of  his  ancestor 
in  the  fifth  generation  before  (Herodot 
L  91:  compare  vi.  86).  Immediately 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  the  Lacedsemonians  called 
upon  the  Athenians  to  expel  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  Kilonian  sacrilage  180  years 
before ;  they  addressed  tms  injunction 
with  a  view  to  procure  the  banishment 
of  Periklds,  yet  still  rot;  0«oU  npSnov 
riiiMpovyrti  (Thucyd.  i.  126—127). 

The  idea  that  the  sins  of  fathers 
were  visited  upon  their  descendants, 
even  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion, had  great  currency  in  the  ancient 
world. 
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scale,  offered  to  the  gods  by  the  reHgious  impulses  of  Alexander, 
and  worthy  to  be  compared  to  tbat  of  the  Carthaginian  general 
Hannibal,  when  he  sacrificed  3000  Qrecian  prisoners  on  the  field 
of  Himera,  where  bis  grandfather  Hamilkar  had  been  slain 
seventy  years  before.^ 

Alexander  then  continued  lus  onward  progress,  first  to  Mara- 
Alexander  ^^a^^a  (Samarcand),  the  chief  town  of  Sogdiana — ^next 
»*MMa-  to  the  river  Jaxartes,  which  he  and  his  companions, 
on  the  in  their  imperfect  geographical  notions,  believed  to  be 

FOTm^t?*  the  Tanais,  the  boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe.* 
M^  **^dria  ^^  ^^  march  he  left  garrisons  in  various  towns,'  but 
on  the  experienced  no  resistance,  though  detached  bodies  of 

^^l^  the  natives  hovered  on  his  flanks.  Some  of  these 
^^'.  bodies,  having  cut  off  a  few  of  his  foragers,  took 

progress  refuge  afterwards  in  a  steep  and  rugged  mountain, 
northward,  conceived  to  be  unassailable.  Thither,  however, 
Alexander  pursued  them,  at  the  head  of  his  lightest  and  most 
active  troops.  Though  at  first  repulsed,  he  succeeded  in  scaling 
and  capturing  the  place.  Of  its  defenders,  thirty  thousand  in 
number,  three-fourths  were  either  put  to  the  sword,  or  perished 
in  jumping  down  the  precipices.  Several  of  his  soldiers  were 
wounded  with  arrows,  and  he  himself  received  a  shot  from  one  of 
them  through  his  leg.*  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  perceive  that 
nearly  all  the  Orientals  whom  Alexander  subdued  were  men 
little  suited  for  close  combat  hand  to  hand, — fighting  only  with 
missiles. 

Here,  on  the  river  Jaxartes,  Alexander  projected  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  city  to  bear  his  name  ;  intended  partly  as  a  protec- 
tion against  incursions  from  the  Scythian  Nomads  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  partly  as  a  facility  for  himself  to  cross  over 
and  subdue  them,  which  he  intended  to  do  as  soon  as  he  could 

1  Dioddr.  xiii.  62.  See  Ch.  Izxxi.  of  seems  plain  that  by  the  Araxes  Aris- 
this  History.  totle  must  mean  the  Jaxartes.    We  see 

2  Pliny,  H.  N.  vi  16.  In  the  Me-  therefore  that  Alexander  and  his  com- 
teorolofl;ica  of  Aristotle  (i.  18,  16—18)  panions,  in  identifying  the  Jaxartes 
we  reaa  that  the  rivers  Baktros,  Cho-  with  the  Tanais.  only  followed  the  geo- 
aspes,  and  Araxes  flowed  from  the  graphical  descriptions  and  ideas  car- 
lofty  mountain  Pamasus  (Paropani-  rent  in  their  time.  Humboldt  remarks 
sus?)  in  Asia;  and  that  the  Araxes  several  cases  in  which  the  Greek  geogra- 
bifurcated,  one  branch  forming  the  pherswerefondofsupposingbifurcation 
Tanais,  which  fell  into  the  Pains  of  rivers  (Asie  Centraie,  voL  ii  p.  291). 
Mseotis.    For  this  fact  he  refers  to  the        >  Arrian,  iv.  1,  5. 

y^  irepioJoi  current  in  his  time.    It       ^  Arrian,  iiL  80, 17. 
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find  opportunity.^     He  was  however  called  off  for  the  time  by 
the  news  of  a  widespread  revolt  among  the  newly-  ^^^  j^g^ 
conquered  inhabitants  both  of  Sogdiana  and  Baktria.   Bummer. 
He  suppressed  tlie  revolt  with  his  habitual  vigour  Fonnda- 
and  celerity,  distributing  his  troops  so  as  to  capture  JjeMdria 
fiye  townships  in  two  days,  and  Kyropolis  or  Kyra,  the  <«*  "^"f^l^A, 
largest  of  the  neighbouring  Sogdian  towns  (founded  of  march 
by  the  Persian  CJyrus),  immediately  afterwards.    He  »<>***»^^**^ 
put  all  the  defenders  and  inhabitants  to  the  sword.    Returning 
then  to  the  Jaxartes,  he  completed  in  twenty  days  the  fortifications 
of  his  new  town  of  Alexandria  (perhaps  at  or  near  Ehodjend), 
with  suitable  sacrifices  and  festivities  to  the  gods.    He  planted 
in  it  some  Macedonian  veterans  and  Grecian  mercenaries,  together . 
with  volunteer  settlers  from  the  natives  around.^     An  army  of 
Scythian  Nomads,  showing  themselves  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  piqued  his  vanity  to  cross  over  and  attack  them.    Carrying 
over  a  division  of  his  army  on  inflated  skins,  he  defeated  tiiem 
with  little  difficulty,  pursuing  them  briskly  into  the  desert    But 
the  weather  was  intensely  hot,  and  the  army  suffered  much  from 
thirst ;  while  the  little  water  to  be  found  was  so  bad  that  it 
brought  upon  Alexander  a  diarrhoea  which  endangered  his  life.' 
This  chase,  of  a  few  miles  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jaxartes 
(seemingly  in  the  present  Khanat  of  Kokand),  marked  the  utmost 
limit  of  Alexander's  progress  northward. 

Shortly   afterwards,  a    Macedonian   detachment,  unskilfully 
conduct^  was  destroyed  in  Sogdiana  by  Spitamen&t  ^^  329— 
and  the  Sc3rthians  :  a  rare  misfortune,  which  Alex-   828. 
ander  avenged  by  overninning  the  region*  near  the 
river  Polytimgtus  (the  Kohik),  and  putting  to  the  ^^^^ 
sword  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  towns  which  he  took,   in  Bakfa 


He  then  recrossed  the    Oxus,  to  rest   during  the  iewu? to 
extreme  season  of  winter  at  Zariaspa  in  Baktria,  from   ^™^^*®^ 
whence  his  communications  with  the  West  and  with 

1  Arrian.  iv.  1,  3.  east  of  Samarkand,  flowing  westward 

*  Arrian'  iv.  8, 17 ;  Curtius,  viL  6, 26.  on  the  north  of  that  city  and  of  Bok- 

*  Arrian.  ir.  6,  6 ;  Curtius,  vii.  9.  hara.    It  does  not  reach  so  far  as  the 

*  Arrian  iv.  6,  11;  Curtius,  vii.  9,  Oxus;  during  the  fuU  time  of  the  year, 
22.  The  nver  caJled  by  the  Mace-  it  falls  into  a  lake  called  KamkiU; 
doidans  Polytimdtus  (Strabo,  xi.  p.  during  the  dry  months,  it  is  lost  in  the 
518X  DOW  bears  the  name  of  Kohik  or  sands,  as  Arrian  states  (Bum^  s 
^nrlfshaJi     It  rises  in  the  mountains  Travels,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xL  p.  299,  2nd  ed.). 
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Macedonia  were  more  easy,  and  where  lie  received  various  rein- 
forcements of  Greek  troops.^  Bessus,  who  had  been  here  retained 
as  a  prisoner,  was  now  brought  forward  amidst  a  public  assembly  ; 
wherein  Alexander,  having  first  reproached  him  for  his  treason 
to  Darius,  caused  his  nose  and  ears  to  be  cut  off— and  sent  him  in 
this  condition  to  Ekbatana,  to  be  finally  slain  by  the  Medes  and 
Persians.^  Mutilation  was  a  practice  altogether  Oriental  and  non- 
Hellenic  :  even  Arrian,  admiring  and  indulgent  as  he  is  towards 
his  hero,  censures  this  savage  order,  as  one  among  many  proofs 
how  much  Alexander  had  taken  on  Oriental  dispositions.  We 
may  remark  that  his  extreme  wrath  on  this  occasion  was  founded 
partly  on  disappointment  that  Bessus  had  frustrated^  his  toilsome 
efforts  for  taking  Darius  alive — partly  on  the  fact  that  the  satrap 
had  committed  treason  against  the  king's  person,  which  it  was 
the  policy  as  well  as  the  feeling  of  Alexander  to  surround  with  a 
circle  of  deity.'  For  as  to  traitors  against  Persia,  as  a  cause  and 
country,  Alexander  had  never  discouraged,  and  had  sometimes 
signally  recompensed  them.  Mithrin^s,  the  governor  of  Sardis, 
who  opened  to  him  the  gates  of  that  almost  impregnable  fortress 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Granikus — ^the  traitor  who 
perhaps,  next  to  Darius  himself,  had  done  most  harm  to  the 
Persian  cause — obtained  from  him  high  favour  and  promotion.* 
The  rude  but  spirited  tribes  of  Baktria  and  Sogdiana  were  as 
yet  but  imperfectly  subdued,  seconded  as  their  resist- 
ance was  by  wide  spaces  of  sandy  desert,  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Scythian  Nomads,  and  by  the 
presence  of  Spitamenes  as  a  leader.  Alexander, 
distributing  his  army  into  five  divisions,  traversed 
the  country  and  put  down  all  resistance,  while  he  also 
took  measures  for  establishing  several  military  posts, 
or  new  towns,  in  convenient  places.'^    After  some  time 

1  Arrian,  iv.  7,  1 ;  CurtiaB,  yii  10,  btu  more,  munimentum  ad  prcesens,  in 

12.  po8terum  ultionem"  (Tacitus,  Hist.  i. 

a  Arrian,  iv.  7,  6.  44). 

8  After    describing    the    scene    at        *  Arrian,  i.  17,  3 ;  iiL  16, 8.    Curtios, 

Borne,  when  the  Emperor  Galba  was  iii  12,  6 ;  ▼.  1,  44. 
deposed  and  assassinated  in  the  forum,        ^Curtius  (yii.  10,  15)  mentions  six 

Tacitus  observes  —"  Plures  quam  cen-  cities  (oppida)  founded  by  Alexander 

tum  et  viginti  libellos  prsemia  expos-  in  these  regions ;  apparently  some- 

centium,   ob  aliquam  notabilem  illft  where  north  of  the  Oxus,  but  the  sites 

die  operam,  Vitellius  postek  invenit,  cannot  be  made  out.    Justin  (xiL  5) 

omnesque  conquiri  et  mterflci  jussit :  alludes  to  twelve  foundations  in  Bak 

rum  honore  OaJha,  sed  tradito  jnincipi-  tria  and  Sogdiana. 
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the  whole  army  was  rennited  at  the  chief  place  of  Sogdiana — 

MMraVaTida — ^wliere  some  halt  and  repose  was  given.^ 

During  this  lialt  at  Marakanda  (Samarcand)  the  memorable 

bsnqnet    occurred     wherein    Alexander    murdered 

Kleitus.    It  lias  been  already  related  that  Kleitus  had  ^^  *^ 

eaved  his  life  at  the  battle  of  the  Granikus,  by  cutting  Sgjg*  J* 

off  the  sword  arm  of  the  Persian  Spithridat^  when  ch&mcter 

already  uplifted  to  strike  him  from  behind.    Since  ^bJS^ 

the  death  of  Philotas,  the  important   function  of 

general  of  the  Companion-cavalry  had  been  divided  between 

Hephseetion  and  Kleitus.    Moreover  the  family  of  Kleitus  had 

been  attached  to  Philip,  by  ties  so  ancient,  that  his  sister,  Lanik^ 

had  been  selected  as  the  nurse  of  Alexander  himself  when  a  child. 

Two  of  her  sons  had  already  perished  in  the  Asiatic  battles.    If 

therefore  there  were  any  man  who  stood  high  in  the  service,  or 

was  privileged  to  speak  his  mind  freely  to  Alexander,  it  was 

Kleitus. 

In  this  banquet  at  Marakanda,  when  wine,  according  to  the 

Macedonian  habit,  had  been  abundantly  drunk,  and  Boasts  of 

when  Alexander,  Kleitus,  and  most  of  the  other  Ale^der 

-IT  ,     .         .         ,         1      .  and  his 

guests  were  already  nearly  intoxicated,  enthusiasts  or  flatterera— 

flatterers  heaped  immoderate  eulogies  upon  the  king's  JJ^^SJf  ^ 

past  achievements.^    They  exalted  him  above  all  the  donian 

most  venerated  legendary  heroes ;   they  proclaimed  but  not 

that    his    superhuman    deeds    proved    his    divine  ©^^^M^d. 

paternity,  and  that  he  had  earned  an  apotheosis  like  H^rakl^ 

which  nothing  but  envy  could  withhold  from  him  even  during 

his  life.     Alexander  himself  joined  in  these  boasts,  and  even  took 

1  Aniau,  ir.  16,  4 ;  Curtios,  vii.  10,  Kesh^  and  Hissar,  being  of  uncommon 

1.    "  Sogdiana  regio  magnft  ex  parte  fertility ;  while  the  greater  part  of  the 

demta  est ;  octiBgenta  terh  stadia  in  rest  is  a  barren  waste,  and  in  some 

latatodinem  rastse  solitudines  tenent"  places  a  sandy  desert.     Indeed,  the 

Respecting  the  same  country  (Sog-  whole  country  north  of  the  Oxus  has  a 

diana  and  Baktria),  Mr.  Erskine  ob-  decided  tendency  to  degenerate  into 

serves  (Introduction  to  the  Memoirs  of  desert,  and  many  of  its  most  fruitful 

Saltan  Baber,  p.  xliii) : —  spaces  are  nearly  surrounded  by  barren 

**  The  face  of  the  country  is  extremely  sands;  so  that  the  population  of  all 

biokra,  and  divided  by   loftv  hills :  these  districts  still,  as  in  the  time  of 

even  the  plains  are  diversified  oy  great  Baber,  consists  of  tne  fixed  inhabitants 

varieties  of  soil—some  extensive  dis-  of  the  cities  and  fertile  lands,  and  of 

tiicts  along  the  Kohik  river,  nearly  the  unsettled  and  roving  wanderers 

the  whole  of   FeTf(banB,    (along  the  of  the  desert,  who  dwell  in  tents  of 

Jaxartes).  the  greater  part  of  Kwarizm,  felt,  and  live  on  the  produce  of  their 

aJong  the  branches  of  the  Oxus,  with  fiocks." 
liiSe  portions  of  Baikh,  Badakshan,        s  Arrian,  iv.  8,  7. 
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credit  for  the  later  victories  of  tlie  reign  of  his  father,  whose 
abilities  and  glory  he  depreciated.  To  the  old  Macedoman. 
officers  such  an  insult  cast  on  the  memory  of  Philip  was  deeply 
offensive.  But  among  them  all  none  had  been  more  indignant 
than  Kleitus,  with  the  growing  insolence  of  Alexander — Ids 
assumed  filiation  from  Zeus  Ammon,  which  put  aside  Philip  as 
unworthy — ^his  preference  for  Persian  attendants,  who  granted  or 
refused  admittance  to  his  person — his  extending  to  Macedonian, 
soldiers  the  contemptuous  treatment  habitually  endured  by 
Asiatics,  and  even  allowing  them  to  be  scourged  by  Persian  hands 
and  Persian  rods.^  The  pride  of  a  Macedonian  general  in  the 
stupendous  successes  of  the  last  five  years  was  effaced  by  his 
mortification,  when  he  saw  that  they  tended  only  to  merge  his 
countrymen  amidst  a  crowd  of  servile  Asiatics,  and  to  inflame 
the  prince  with  high-flown  aspirations  transmitted  from  Xerx^ 
or  Ochus,  But  whatever  might  be  the  internal  thoughts  of 
Macedonian  officers,  they  held  their  peace  before  Alexander, 
whose  formidable  character  and  exorbitant  self-estimation  would 
tolerate  no  criticism. 
At  the  banquet  of  Marakanda,  this  long-suppressed  repugnance 
found  an  issue,  accidental  indeed  and  unpremeditated, 
the  banquet  but  for  that  very  reason  all  the  more  violent  and  un- 
remoo?^*"*  measured.  The  wine,  which  made  Alexander  more 
stranceof  boastful,  and  his  flatterers  fulsome  to  excess,  over- 
powered altogether  the  reserve  of  Kleitus.  He  re- 
buked the  impiety  of  those  who  degraded  the  ancient  heroes  in 
order  to  make  a  pedestal  for  Alexander.  He  protested  against 
the  injustice  of  disparaging  the  exalted  and  legitimate  fame  of 
Philip,  whose  achievements  he  loudly  extolled,  pronouncing 
them  to  be  equal,  and  even  superior,  to  those  of  his  son.  For  the 
exploits  of  Alexander,  splendid  as  they  were,  had  been  accom- 
plished, not  by  himself  alone,  but  by  that  unconquerable  Mace- 
donian force  which  he  had  found  ready  made  to  his  hands ;  * 
whereas  those  of  Philip  had  been  his  own — since  he  had  found 


1  Plutarch,  Alexand.  61.     Nothing  ra;  nplv  ivtiStlp  Mi)£iicais  ftd^Sott  ^aii/o- 

can  be  more  touching  than  the  words  u.4vovi  Mcuccfioi^af ,  Kal  Hepvuv  Stof^ivovt 

put  by  Plutarch  into   the  mouth   of  if  a  rw  ^oo-tXet  n-poo-cX^w/uicf . 

Kleitus— dAX'  ovfie  vvv^  x'^^P<^t^^^t  'AXrff-  2  Arrian,  Iv.  8,  8.^   ovkow  fiovov  ym 

avSpty  roiavra  WXn  rS>v  ir6v<av  ko/hi^o-  CAAe^ovfipov)  xarairpo^at  avTOif  aWa  rh 

lievoif  iioKopC^oiMP  di  roi/i  ffSri  rc0i/i)K({-  iroXt^  H-^poi  Maxefiovwi/  elvat,  ri.  epya,  Ac, 
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Macedonia  prostrate  and  disorganized,  and  had  to  create  for  him- 
self both  soldiers  and  a  military  systenL  The  great  instruments 
of  Alexander's  victories  had  been  Philip's  old  soldiers,  whom  he 
now  despised — and  among  them  Parmenio,  whom  he  had  put  to 
death. 

Remarks  such  as  these,  poured  forth  in  the  coarse  knguage  of 
a  half-intoxicated  Macedonian  veteran,  provoked  loud  ^^ 
contradiction  from  many,  and  gave  poignant  offence  wrath  of 
to  Alexander,  who  now  for  the  first  time  heard  the  ^hemlu^' 
open  outburst  of  disapprobation,  before  concealed  and  den  Kiel* 
known  to  him  only  by  surmise,  fiut  wrath  and  con- 
tiadiction,  both  from  him  and  from  others,  only  made  Kleitus 
more  reckless  in  the  outpouring  of  his  own  feelings,  now  dis- 
eharged  with  delight  after  having  been  so  long  pent  up.  He 
passed  from  the  old  Macedonian  soldiers  to  himself  individually. 
Stretching  forth  his  right  hand  towards  Alexander,  he  exclaimed : 
"  BecoUect  that  you  owe  your  life  to  me  ;  this  hand  preserved  you 
at  the  Granikns.  Listen  to  the  outspoken  language  of  truth,  or 
else  abstain  from  asking  freemen  to  supper,  and  confine  yourself 
to  the  society  of  barbaric  slaves."  All  these  reproaches  stung 
Alexander  to  the  quick.  But  nothing  was  so  intolerable  to  him  as 
the  respectful  sympathy  for  Parmenio,  which  brought  to  his  memory 
one  of  the  blackest  deeds  of  his  life — and  the  reminiscence  of  his 
preservation  at  the  Granikus,  which  lowered  him  into  the  position 
of  a  debtor  towards  the  very  censor  under  whose  reproof  he  was 
now  smarting.  At  length  wrath  and  intoxication  t<^ether  drove 
him  into  uncontrollable  fury.  He  started  from  his  couch,  and 
felt  for  his  dagger  to  spring  at  Eleitus  ;  but  the  dagger  had  been 
put  out  of  reach  by  one  of  his  attendants.  In  a  loud  voice  and 
with  the  Macedonian  word  of  command,  he  summoned  the  body 
guards  and  ordered  the  trumpeter  to  sound  an  alarm.  But  no 
one  obeyed  so  grave  an  order,  given  in  his  condition  of  drunken- 
ness. His  principal  officers,  Ptolemy,  Perdikkas,  and  others,  clung 
round  him,  held  his  arms  and  body,  and  besought  him  to  abstain 
from  violence  ;  others  at  the  same  time  tried  to  silence  Kleitus 
and  hurry  him  out  of  the  hall,  which  had  now  become  a  scene  of 
tnmult  and  consternation.  But  Kleitus  was  not  in  a  humour  to 
confess  himself  in   the  wrong  by  retiring ;  while  Alexander, 

furious  at  the  opposition  now,  for  the  first  time,  offered  to  his 
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will,  exclaimed  that  his  officers  held  him  in  chains  as  Bessos  had 
held  Darius,  and  left  him  nothing  but  the  name  of  a  king. 
Though  anxious  to  restrain  his  movements,  they  doubtless  did 
not  dare  to  employ  much  physical  force  ;  so  that  his  great 
personal  strength  and  continued  efforts  presently  set  him  free. 
He  then  snatched  a  pike  from  one  of  the  soldiers,  rushed  upon 
Kleitus,  and  thrust  him  through  on  the  spot,  exclaiming,  "  GK> 
now  to  Philip  and  Parmenio  ".  ^ 


1  Arrian,  !▼.  8 ;  Curtiiis,  viiL  1. ; 
Plutarch.  Alexand.  60,  51 ;  Justin.  xiL 
6.  The  description  given  by  Dioddms 
was  contained  in  the  lost  part  of  his 
seventeenth  book;  the  table  of  con> 
tents,  prefixed  thereunto,  notes  the 
incident  briefly. 

All  the  authors  describe  in  the  same 
general  way  the  commencement,  pro- 
gress, and  result  of  this  impressiye 
scene  in  the  banqueting  hall  of  Mara- 
kanda ;  but  they  differ  materially  in 
the  details.  In  giving  what  seems  to 
me  the  most  probable  account,  I  have 
borrowed  partly  from  all,  yet  following 
mostiy  the  account  given  by  Arrian 
from  Ptolemy,  hlms^f  present.  For 
Arrian's  narrative  down  to  sect  14  of 
c.  8  (before  the  words  'Apiaro/SovXof  8e) 
may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  derived 
from  Ptolemy. 

Both  Plutarch  and  Curtius  describe 
the  scene  in  a  manner  more  dishonour- 
able to  Alexander  than  Arrian;  and 
at  the  same  time  (in  my  judgment)  less 

Erobable.  Plutarch  says  that  the 
rawl  took  its  rise  from  a  poet  named 
Pierion  singing  a  song  wnich  turned 
into  derision  wose  Macedonians  who 
had  been  recentiy  defeated  in  Sog- 
diana:  that  Alexander  and  those 
around  him  fi^eatiy  applauded  this 
satire ;  that  Kleitus  protested  against 
such  an  insult  to  soldiers  who,  though 
unfortunate,  had  behaved  with  unim- 
peachable bravery;  that  Alexander 
then  turned  upon  Kleitus,  saying  that 
he  was  seeking  an  excuse  for  himself  by 
extenuatin£^  cowardice  in  others ;  that 
Kleitus  retorted  by  reminding  him  of 
the  preservation  of  his  life  at  the 
Granikus.  Alexander  is  thus  made  to 
provoke  the  quarrel  by  aspersing  the 
courage  of  Kleitus,  which  l  think  no 
way  probable ;  nor  would  he  be  likely 
to  encourage  a  song  of  that  tenor. 

Curtius  agrees  with  Arrian  in  ascrib- 
ing the  origm  of  the  mischief  to  the 
extravagant  boasts  of  Alexander  and 
his  flatterers,  and  to  their  depreciation 


of  Philip.  He  then  tells  us  that  Klei- 
tus, on  hearing  their  unseemly  talk» 
turned  round  and  whispered  to  his 
neighbour  some  lines  out  of  the  Andro- 
machd  of  Euripides  (which  lines  also 
Plutarch  ascribes  to  him,  though  at  a 
later  moment) ;  that  Alexander,  not 
hearing  the  words,  asked  what  had 
been  said,  but  no  one  would  tell  him  ; 
at  length  Kleitus  himself  repeated  the 
sentiment  in  language  of  Ins  own. 
This  would  suit  a  literary  Greek ;  bat 
an  old  Macedonian  ofBcer  half-intoxi. 
cated,  when  animated  by  a  vehement 
sentiment,  would  hardlv  express  it  by 
whispering  a  Greek  poetical  Quotation 
to  his  neighbour.  He  would  either 
hold  his  tonffue.  or  speak  what  he  felt 
broadly  ana  directiy.  Nevertheless, 
Gurtius  has  stated  two  points  very 
material  to  the  case,  which  do  not  appear 
in  Arrian.  1.  It  was  Alexander  him- 
self, not  his  flatterers,  who  vilipendecL 
Philip ;  at  least  the  flatterers  only  did 
so  after  him,  and  following  his  ex- 
ample. The  topic  would  be  oangerons 
for  them  to  originate,  and  might  easily 
be  carried  too  far.  2.  Among  all  the 
topics  touched  upon  by  Kleitus,  none 
was  so  intolerable  as  the  open  expres- 
sion of  sympathy,  friendship,  and 
r^^t  for  P&rmenio.  This  stung 
Alexander  in  the  sorest  point  of  his 
conscience ;  he  must  have  known  that 
there  were  many  present  who  sympa- 
thized with  it;  and  it  was  probably 
the  main  cause  which  worked  him  up 
to  frenzy.  Moreover,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  Kleitus.  while  ex- 
patiating upon  Philip,  would  not  forget 
Philip's  general  in  cliief ,  and  his  own 
old  friend  Parmenio. 

I  cannot  believe  the  statement  of 
Aristobulus,  that  Kleitus  was  forced 
by  his  friends  out  of  the  hall,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  it  of  his  own 
accord,  to  defy  Alexander  once  more. 
It  seems  plain  from  Arrian  that 
Ptolemy  said  no  such  thing.  The 
murderous  impulse  of  Alexander  was 
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^0  eooaer  was  the  deed  perpetrated  than  the  feelings  of 
Akxaader  underwent  an  entire  revolution.  The  ,  ^ 
ipectade  of  Kleitos,  a  bleeding  corpee  on  the  floor—  moneof 
^  marks  of  Btupefeustion  and  horror  evident  in  all  ^^^f^^' 
tlie  spectators,  and  the  reaction  from  a  furious  impulse  ^^^^^ 
iuBtantaneouBly  satiated — plunged  him  at  once  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  remorse  and  self-condemnation.  Has- 
tening out  of  the  hall  and  retiring  to  bed,  he  passed  three 
days  in  an  agony  of  distress,  without  food  or  drink.  He  burst 
into  tears  and  multiplied  exclamations  on  his  own  mad  act ;  he 
dwelt  upon  the  names  of  Kleitus  and  Lanikd,  with  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  he  owed  to  each,  and  denounced  himself  as  un- 
worthy to  live  after  having  requited  such  services  with  a  foul 
morder.^  His  friends  at  length  prevailed  on  him  to  take  food 
and  return  to  activity.  All  joined  in  trying  to  restore  his  self- 
sstiBlsLction.  The  Macedonian  army  passed  a  public  vote  that 
Ekitus  had  been  justly  slain,  and  that  his  body  should  remain 
nnburied  ;  which  afforded  opportunity  to  Alexander  to  reverse 
the  vote,  and  to  direct  that  it  should  be  buried  by  his  own  order,* 
The  prophets  comforted  him  by  the  assurance  that  his  murderous 
impulse  had  arisen,  not  from  his  own  natural  mind,  but  from  a 
maddening  perversion  intentionally  brought  on  by  the  god 
Dionysus,  to  avenge  the  omission  of  a  sacrifice  due  to  him  on  the 
day  of  the  hanquet,  but  withheld.'  Lastly,  the  Qreek  sophist  or 
philosopher,  Anaxarchus  of  Abdira,  revived  Alexander's  spirits 
by  well-timed  flattery,  treating  his  sensibility  as  nothing  better 
than  generous  weakness  ;  reminding  him  that  in  his  exalted 
position  of  conqueror  and  Great  King,  he  was  entitled  to  pre- 

Stified   on   the   spot,  and  without  zii  6. 15. 

Kv,  as  soon  as  he  got  clear  from  the  8  Arrian,  !▼.  9,  6.     Alexander  ima- 

cattle  restraint  of  his  surrof^ding  cined  himself  to  have  incurred  the 

friends.  oispleasure  of   Dionysus    by  having 

1  Arrian,  iv.  9,  4 ;  Cnrtins,  viii.  2, 2.  sacked  and    destroyed    the    city    of 

>Cnrtias,    viii.    2,    12.      **Quoque  Th6bes.  the  snmx>sed  birthplaoe  and 

orinos  caedis  puderet,  jure  interfectum  favourite  localify  of  that  god  (Plutarch, 

Qitnm  Maoedones  decemunt ;  sepul-  Alex.  IS). 

talk  qnoqne  prohibituri,  ni  rex  humari  The  maddening  delusion  brought 

*"■■■""■■«•  *  upon  men  by  the  wrath  of  Dionvsns  is 


In  explanation  of  this  monstrous  awfully  depicted  in  the  Bacch»  of 

verdict  of  t^e  soldiers,  we  must  recol-  Enripidte.     Under  the  influence  of 

lect  that  the  safety  of  the  whole  army  that  delusion,  Agavd,  mother  of  Pen- 

(now  at  Samarkand,  almost  beyond  theus,  tears  her  son  in  pieces  and  bears 

the  boondary  of  inhabited  regions,  cfu  away  his  head  in  triumph,  not  knowing 

nik  oueov/Uwii)  was  felt  to  depend  on  what  is  in  her  hands.    Compare  idso 

the  life  of  Alexander.  Compare  Justhi,  Euripid.  Hippolyt  440— 1412. 
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scribe  what  was  right  and  just,  instead  of  submitting  himself  to 
laws  dictated  from  without.^  Eallisthen^  the  philosopher  was 
also  summoned,  along  with  Anaxarchus,  to  the  king's  presence, 
for  the  same  purpose  of  offering  consolatory  reflections.  But  he 
is  said  to  have  adopted  a  tone  of  discourse  altogether  different, 
and  to  have  given  offence  rather  than  satisfaction  to  Alexander. 

To  such  remedial  influences,  and  probably  still  more  to  the 
absolute  necessity  for  action,  Alexander's  remorse  at  length 
yielded.  Like  the  other  emotions  of  his  fiery  soul,  it  was  violent 
and  overpowering  while  it  lasted.  But  it  cannot  be  shown,  to 
have  left  any  durable  trace  on  his  character,  nor  any  effects 
justifying  the  unbounded  admiration  of  Arrian,  who  has  little 
but  blame  to  bestow  on  the  murdered  Kleitus,  while  he  expresses 
the  strongest  sympathy  for  the  mental  suffering  of  the  murderer. 

After  ten  days  ^  Alexander  again  put  his  army  in  motion  to 

B.C.  828.        complete  the  subjugation  of  Sogdiana.      He  found  no 

.     enemy  capable  of  meeting  him  in  pitched  battle,  yet 

Active  and      «   -i.  ?        -xi.    xi.      a     j-  j  o     Ji- 

snccessfoi      Spitamenes  with  the  Sogdians  and  some  Scythian 

SF5S^S!  allies  raised  much  hostility  of  detail,  which  it  cost 
der  to  another  year  to  put  down.    Alexander  underwent  the 

greatest  fatigue  and  hardships  in  his  marches  through 
the  mountainous  parts  of  this  wide,  rugged,  and  poorly  supplied 
country,  with  rocky  positions,  strong  by  nature,  which  his 
enemies  sought  to  defend.  One  of  these  fastnesses  held  by  a 
native  chief  named  Sisymithres  seemed  almost  unattackable,  and 
was,  indeed,  taken  rather  by  intimidation  than  by  actual  force.' 
The  Scythians,  after  a  partial  success  over  a  small  Macedonian 
detachment,  were  at  length  so  thoroughly  beaten  and  overawed 
that  they  slew  Spitamenis  and  sent  his  head  to  the  conqueror  as 
a  propitiatory  offering.* 

After  a  short  rest  at  Nautaka  during  the  extreme  winter, 
Alexander  resumed  operations  by  attacking  a  strong  post  called 
the  Sogdian  Kock,  whither  a  large  number  of  fugitives  had 
assembled  with  an  ample  supply  of  provision.  It  was  a  precipice 
supposed  to  be  inexpugnable,  and  would  seemingly  have  proved 
so,  in  spite  of  the  energy  and  abilities  of  Alexander,  had  not 

1  Arrian,  iv.  9, 10;  Plutarch,  Alex.  52.        «  Curtiua,  viiL  2,  20—30. 

2  Curtins,  viii.  2, 18—"  decern  diebas  *  Arrian,  iv.  17,  11.  Curtius  (viiL 
adconflnnandampudoremapudMaia-  8)  gives  a  different  narrative  of  the 
canda  conaumptis,"  &o,  death  of  Spitamends. 
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&ft  occupaata  altogetlier  neglected  their  guard  and  yielded  at 

the  mexe   sight   of    a  handful  of  Macedonians  who         ^^ 

W  Bcrainbled  up    the   precipice.    Among  the  cap-  827. 

lives  taken,  hy  Alexctnder  on  this  rock  were  the  wife  J^^' 

and  family  of  the   Baktrian  chief  Ozyartes,  one  of  c-  ture  £ 

whose  daughters,  named  Eozana,  so  captivated  Alex-  two  inex- 

ander  by  her  heauty  that  he  resolved  to  make  her  SS§Sot»-. 

his  wife.^     He    then   passed  out   of  Sogdiana  into  ^^f^*" 

the  neighhouring  territory,  Paraetak^n^  where  there  Bock  of 

was  another  inexpugnable  site  called  the  Rock  of  SSlon  oif 

Chorienes,  which  he  was  also  fortunate  enough  to  Ale^nder 

,        ,  ^^         forBoxana. 

reduce.' 

^Froni  hence  Alexander  went  to  Baktra.  Sending  Elraterus 
with  a  division  to  put  the  last  hand  to  the  reduction 
of  Parsetaken§,  he  himself  remained  at  Baktra  pre- 
paring for  his  expedition  across  the  Hiudoo-Koosh  to  the  con- 
quest of  India.  As  a  security  for  the  tranquiUity  of  Baktria  and 
Sogdiana  during  his  absence,  he  levied  30,000  young  soldiers  from 
those  countries  to  accompany  him.' 

It  was  at  Baktra  that  Alexander  celebrated  his  marriage  with 
the  captive  Eoxana.  Amidst  the  repose  and  festivities  b.c.  827. 
connected  with  that  event  the  Oriental  temper  which   Spring, 
he  was  now  acquiring  displayed  itself  more  forcibly  Alexander 
ihaxL  ever.      He  could  no  longer  be  satisfied  without  JoaSa^*^ 
obtaining  prostration  or  worship  from  Qreeks  and   '^^^^JT 
Macedonians  as  well  as  from  Persians,  a  pubHc  and  demand  for 
unanimous  recognition  of  his  divine  origin  and  super-  orwoS^' 
human  dignity.     Some  Greeks  and  Macedonians  had  '"*™  ^^ 
already  rendered  to  him  this  homage.      Nevertheless,  to  the 
greater  number,  in  spite  of  their  extreme  deference  and  admira- 
tion  for  him,  it  was  repugnant  and   degrading.      Even   the 
imperious  Alexander  shrank  from  issuing  public  and  formal 
orders  on  such  a  subject,  but  a  manoeuvre  was  concerted  with 
his    privity   by    the    Persians   and   certain   compliant   Greek 
sophists  or  philosophers  for  the  purpose  of  canying  the  point 
by  surprise. 

1  Arrian,  iy.  18, 19.  these  localities,  or  to  follow  Alexander 

SArrian,  ir.  21.     Our  geographical    in  his  marches  of  detail, 
knowlec^e  does  not  enable  us  to  verify        3  Curtins,  viii.  5,  i ;  Arrian,  iv.  22, 2. 
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During  a  banquet  at  Baktra  the  philosoplier  Anaxarchus, 
addressing  the  assembly  in  a  prepared  harangue, 
hai^lgaeof  extolled  Alexander's  exploits  as  greatly  surpassing 
^J^5^**^  those  of  Dionysus  and  H^rakl^  He  proclaimed  that 
banquet  Alexander  had  already  done  more  than  enough  to 
eTe^oneto  establish  a  title  to  divine  honours  from  the  Mace- 
!!^Sd**^  donians,  who  (he  said)  would  assuredly  worship 
Alexander  after  his  death,  and  ought  in  justice  to 
worship  him  during  his  life  forthwith.^ 

This  harangue  was  applauded,  and  similar  sentiments  were  en- 
forced by  others  favourable  to  the  plan,  who  proceeded  to  set  the 
example  of  immediate  compliance  and  were  themselves  the  first 
to  tender  worship.  Most  of  the  Macedonian  officers  sat  unmoved, 
disgusted  at  the  speech.  But  though  disgusted  they  said  nothing. 
To  reply  to  a  speech  doubtless  weU-tumed  and  flowing  required 
some  powers  of  oratory ;  moreover  it  was  well  known  that  who- 
ever dared  to  reply  stood  marked  out  for  the  antipathy  of 
Alexander.  The  fate  of  Kleitus,  who  had  arraigned  the  same 
sentiments  in  the  banqueting  hall  of  Marakanda,  was  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  eveiy  one.  The  repugnance  which  many  felt  but 
none  ventured  to  express  at  length  found  an  organ  in  Eallisthe- 
nSs  of  Olynthus. 
This  philosopher,  whose  melancholy  fate  imparts  a  peculiar 
interest  to  his  name,  was  nephew  of  Aristotle,  and  had 

fot         enjoyed  through  his  uncle  an  early  acquaintance  with 


j^  Alexander  during  the  boyhood  of  the  latter.     At  the 

pMdngit.  recommendation  of  Aristotle,  E^isthenSs  had  accom- 
^If^^l^  panied  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  expedition.  He  was 
^^^^  a  man  of  much  literary  and  rhetorical  talent,  which 
he  turned  towards  the  composition  of  history,  and  to 
the  history  of  recent  times.^  Alexander,  full  of  ardour  for  con- 
quest, was  at  the  same  time  anxious  that  his  achievements  should 


1  Arrian,  iv.  10,  7—9.    Gartius  (Tiii.  historical   works— 1.  Hellenica,    from 

6,  9—18)  represents  the  speech  pro-  the  year  887— S87  ac.    2.  History  of 

posing  divine  honours  to  have  been  the  Sacred  War,  from  857—346  B.a 

delivered,  not  by  Anaxarchus,  but  by  8.  ret  xar*  'kki$av8pov.    His  style  is  said 

another    lettered    Greek,    a   Sicilian  by  Cicero  to  have  been  rhetorical ;  but 

named  Kledn.    The  tenor  of  the  speech  the  Alexandrine  critics  included  him 

is  substantially  the  same  as  given  by  in  their  Canon  of  Historians.     See 

both  authors.  Didot,  Fragm.  Hist  Alex.  Magn.  pp. 

SKallisthente  hadooapoMd  three  ft-4. 
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be  commemorated  by  poets  and  men  of  letters ;  ^  there  were 
seasons  also  when  he  enjoyed  their  conversation.  On  both  these 
grounds  he  invited  sevend  of  them  to  accompany  the  army.  The 
more  prudent  among  them  declined,  but  ElallisthenSs  obeyed, 
partly  in  hopes  of  procuring  the  reconstitution  of  his  native  city 
Olynthus,  as  Aristotle  had  obtained  the  like  favour  for  Stageira.' 
EaUisthenSs  had  composed  a  narrative  (not  preserved)  of  Alexan- 
der's exploits,  which  certainly  reached  to  the  battle  of  ArbSla, 
and  may  perhaps  have  gone  down  further.  The  few  fragments 
of  this  narrative  remaining  seem  to  betoken  extreme  admiration 
not  merely  of  the  bravery  and  ability  but  also  of  the  transcendent 
and  unbroken  good  fortune  of  Alexander,  marking  him  out  as  the 
chosen  favourite  of  the  gods.  This  feeling  was  perfectly  natural 
under  the  grandeur  of  the  events.  In  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
one  or  two  specimens,  EaUisthenls  was  full  of  complimentary 
tribute  to  the  hero  of  his  history.  But  the  character  of  Alexan- 
der himself  had  undergone  a  material  change  during  the  six 
years  between  his  first  landing  in  Asia  and  his  campaign  in 
Sogdiana.  All  his  worst  qualities  had  been  developed  by 
unparalleled  success  and  by  Asiatic  example.  He  required  larger 
doses  of  flattery,  and  had  now  come  to  thirst,  not  merely  for  the 
reputation  of  divine  paternity,  but  for  the  actual  manifestations 
of  worship  as  towards  a  god. 

To  the  literary  Qreeks  who  accompanied  Alexander,  this 
change  in  his  temper  must  have  been  especially  palpable  and 
fall  of  serious  consequence ;  since  it  was  chiefly  manifested,  not 
at  periods  of  active  military  duty,  but  at  his  hours  of  leisure, 
when  he  recreated  himself  by  their  conversation  and  discourses. 
Several  of  these  Greeks — ^Anaxarchus,  Ele6n,  the  poet  Agis  of 
Argos — accommodated  themselves  to  the  change,  and  wound  up 
their  flatteries  to  the  pitch  required.  Eallisthen^s  could  not  do 
80.  He  was  a  man  of  sedate  character,  of  simple,  severe,  and 
almost  unsocial  habits— to  whose  sobriety  the  long  Macedonian 
potations  were  distastef  uL     Aristotle  said  of  him  that  he  was  a 

^See  the  observation  ascribed  to  the   inyitation   of    Alexander    (Pin- 

him,  expressing  envy  towards  Achillas  tarch,    De   Stoioorom   Bepugnantiis, 

for  liaviiu;  been  immortalized  by  Homer  p.    1043).      Respecting    Menedemns, 

(Arrian,  1. 12,  2).  the  fact  can  hi^dly  be  so ;  he  must 

2  It  is  said  that   Ephorus,  Xeno-  have   been  then   too    young   to    be 

kratte,  and  Menedemus  all  declined  invited. 
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great  and  powerful  speaker,  but  that  he  had  no  judgment; 
according  to  other  reports,  he  was  a  vain  and  arrogant  man,  who 
boasted  that  Alexander's  reputation  and  immortality  were  de- 
pendent on  the  composition  and  tone  of  his  history.^  Of  per- 
sonal vanity — a  common  quality  among  literary  Greeks — 
EallisthenSs  probably  had  his  full  share.  But  tiiere  is  no 
ground  for  believing  that  Ms  character  had  altered.  Whatever 
his  vanity  may  have  been,  it  had  given  no  offence  to  Alexander 
during  the  earlier  years  ;  nor  would  it  have  given  offence  now, 
had  not  Alexander  himself  become  a  different  man. 

On  occasion  of  the  demonstration  led  up  by  Anaxarchus  at  the 

banquet,  KaUisthenls  had  been  invited  by  Hephaes- 

o?Ka^s-       *io^  ^  joi^  i^  ^®  worship  intended  to  be  proposed 

thenteis       towards    Alexander';    and    Hephsestion   afterwards 

favourably  ■,■,■,  .     -,  -,    ^      t^       -,  . 

heard  by  tiie  alleged  that  he  had  promised  to  comply.^  But  his 
I^^J^on  actual  conduct  affords  reasonable  ground  for  believ- 
^r^orship  ing  that  he  made  no  such  promise ;  for  he  not  only 
thought  it  his  duty  to  refuse  the  act  of  worship,  but 
also  to  state  publicly  his  reasons  for  disapproving  it ;  the  more 
so,  as  he  perceived  that  most  of  the  Macedonians  present  felt 
like  himself.  He  contended  that  the  distinction  between  gods 
and  men  was  one  which  could  not  be  confounded  without  im- 
piety and  wrong.  Alexander  had  amply  earned — as  a  man,  a 
general,  and  a  king — the  highest  honours  compatible  with 
humanity ;  but  to  exalt  him  into*a  god  would  be  both  an  injury  to 

1  Arrian,  iv.  10,  2 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  Alexander  envied  Achillas  for  having 
63,  54.  It  is  remarkable  that  Tinueos  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  such  a 
denounced  Eallisthends  as  having  in  poet  as  Homer  for  panenrrist,  and 
his  historical  work  flattered  Alexander  Arrian  laments  that  Alexander  had  not 
to  excess  (Polybius,  xii.  12).  Kallisthe-  as  yet  found  an  historian  equal  to  his 
nds  seems  to  have  recognized  various  deserts.  This,  in  point  of  fact,  is  a  re- 
special  interpositions  of  the  gods,  to  assertion  of  the  same  truth  which 
aid  Alexander's  successes— see  Frag-  Kallisthends  stands  condemned  for 
ments  25  and  26  of  the  Fr^^enta  Gal-  asserting— that  the  fame  even  of  the 
listhenis  in  the  edition  of  Didot.  greatest    warrior    depends  upon  his 

In  reading  the  censure  which  Arrian  commentators.    The  boastfulness  of  a 

passes  on  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  poet  is  at  leastpardonable  when  he 

KallisthenSs,  we  ought  at   the  same  exclaims,  like  Theokritus,  Idyll,  xvi. 

time  to  read  the  pretensions  raised  by  78— 

pitched  his  self-estimatiop  so  high.  ^^^* 

In  this  chapter  Arrian  recounts,  that        2  Plutarch,  Alex.  55. 
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him  and  an  o£fence  to  the  gods.  Anaxarchus  (he  said)  was  the 
last  person  from  whom  such  a  proposition  ought  to  come,  because 
he  was  one  of  those  whose  only  title  to  Alexander's  society  was 
founded  upon  his  capacity  to  give  instructive  and  wholesome 
counsel.! 

Kallisthen^s  here  spoke  out,  what  numbers  of  his  hearers  felt. 
The  speech  was  not  only  approved,  but  so  warmly  applauded  by 
the  Macedonians  present,  especially  the  older  officers,  that 
Alexander  thought  it  prudent  to  forbid  all  further  discussion 
upon  this  delicate  subject  Presently  the  Persians  present, 
according  to  Asiatic  custom,  approached  him  and  performed  their 
prostration  ;  after  which  Alexander  pledged,  in  successive  goblets 
of  wine,  those  Greeks  and  Macedonians  with  whom  he  had  held 
previous  concert.  To  each  of  them  the  goblet  was  handed,  and 
each,  after  drinking  to  answer  the  pledge,  approached  the  king, 
made  his  prostration,  and  then  received  a  salute.  Lastly, 
Alexander  sent  the  pledge  to  Kallisthenes,  who,  after  drinking 
like  the  rest,  approached  him,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
salute,  but  without  any  prostration.  Of  this  omission  Alexander 
was  expressly  informed  by  one  of  the  Companions  ;  upon  which 
he  declined  to  admit  Kallisthenes  to  a  salute.  The  latter  retired, 
observing,  "  Then  I  shall  go  away,  worse  off  than  others  as  far  as 
the  salute  goes  ".^ 

Kallisthenes  was  imprudent,  and  even  blameable,  in  making 
this  last  observation,  which,  without  any  necessity  or  Honourable 
advantage,  aggravated  the  offence  already  given  to  frwikness 
Alexander.    He  was  more  imprudent  still,  if  we  look  age  of  Kal. 
simply  to  his  own  personal  safety,  in  standing  forward  ^*^®'^*8. 
publicly  to  protest  against  the  suggestion  for  rendering  divine 
honours  to  that  prince,  and  in  thus  creating  the  main  offence, 
which  even  in  itself  was  inexpiable.    But  here  the  occasion  was 
one  serious  and  important,  so  as  to  convert  the  imprudence  into 
an  act  of  genuine  moral  courage.    The  question  was,  not  about 
obeying  an  order  given  by  Alexander — for  no  order  had  been 
given — but  about  accepting   or  rejecting  a    motion  made    by 
Anaxarchus;    which    Alexander,    by    a   shabby   preconcerted 
manoeuvre,  affected  to  leave  to  the  free  decision  of  the  assembly, 

1  Arrian,  iv.  11.     in\  <ro^tf  rt  #tol        2  Arrian,  iv.  12, 7.    ^iXiJ/yuiTi  lAaTToi' 

10—11 
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in  full  confidence  that  no  one  would  be  found  intrepid  enough  to 
oppose  it.  If  one  Greek  sophist  made  a  proposition,  in  itself 
servile  and  disgraceful,  another  sophist  could  do  himself  nothing 
but  honour  by  entering  public  protest  against  it ;  more  especially 
since  this  was  done  (as  we  may  see  by  the  report  in  Arrian)  in 
terms  noway  insulting,  but  full  of  respectful  admiration  towards 
Alexander  personally.  The  perfect  success  of  the  speech  is  in 
itself  a  proof  of  the  propriety  of  its  tone  ;  ^  for  the  Macedonian 
officers  would  feel  indifference,  if  not  contempt,  towards  a  rhetor 
like  Kallisthenes,  while  towards  Alexander  they  had  the  greatest 
deference  short  of  actual  worship.  There  are  few  occasions  on 
which  the  free  spirit  of  Greek  letters  and  Greek  citizenship,  in 
their  protest  against  exorbitant  individual  insolence,  appears 
more  conspicuous  and  estimable  than  in  the  speech  of  Kallis- 
then^.^  Arrian  disapproves  the  purpose  of  Alexander,  and 
strongly  blames  the  motion  of  Anaxarchus  ;  nevertheless  such  is 
his  anxiety  to  find  some  excuse  for  Alexander,  that  he  also  blames 
Kallisthenes  for  unseasonable  frankness,  folly,  and  insolence,  in 
offering  opposition.  He  might  have  said  with  some  truth  that 
Kallisthenes  would  have  done  well  to  withdraw  earlier  (if  indeed 
he  could  have  withdrawn  without  offence)  from  the  camp  of 
Alexander,  in  which  no  lettered  Greek  could  now  associate 
without  abnegating  his  freedom  of  speech  and  sentiment,  and 
emulating  the  servility  of  Anaxarchus,  But  being  present,  as 
Kallisthenes  was,  in  the  hall  at  Baktra  when  the  proposition  of 
Anaxarchus  was  made,  and  when  silence  would  have  been  assent, 
his  protest  against  it  was  both  seasonable  and  dignified  for 
being  fraught  with  danger  to  himself. 

1  Arrian,  iv.  12, 1.  avia<reu  i/iiv  fieya-  aspirations  were  followed  b^  the  Xe< 
A*><rri  'AAe^av6p0Vt  Maiee8<$<ri  6i  irpb;  mesis  of  the  gods.  In  the  dying  speech 
$viiov  €in€iv.    .    .     .  which  Xenopn6n  puts  into  the  mouth 

Curtius,  viii.  5,  20.    "^quis  auri-  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  we  find— '*  Ye  gods, 

bus  Callisthenes  velut  vindex   pub-  I  thank  you  much  that  I  have  oeen 

licae  libertatis  audiebatur.      Expres-  sensible  of  your  care  for  me,  and  that 

serat  non  assensionem  modo,  sed  etiam  I  have  never  in  my  successes  raised 

vocem,    seniorum    preecipud,    quibus  my  thoughts  above  the  measure  of 

gravis  erat  inveterati  moris  externa  man "  fCvropsed.  viii.  7,  3).  Among  the 

mutatio."  most  str&ing  illustrations  of  this  senti- 

2  There  was  no  sentiment  more  ment  is  the  story  of  Soldn  and  Croesus 
deeply  rooted  in  the  free  Grecian  mind,  (Herodot.  1.  32—84). 

8rior  to  Alexander's  conquests,  than        I  shall  recount  in  the  next  chapter 

tie  repugnance  to  arrogant  aspirations  examples  of  monstrous  flattery  on  the 

on  the  part  of  the  fortunate  man,  part  of  the  Athenians,  proving  how 

swelling  himself  above  the  limits  of  this  sentiment  expired  with  theur  f ree- 

humanu^y,  and  the  belief  that  such  dom. 
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Kallisthen^  knew  that  danger  well,  and  was  quickly  enabled 
to  recognize  it  in  the  altered  demeanour  of  Alexander  KaJlis- 
to wards  him.    He  was,  from  that  day,  a  marked  man  thenda  be- 
in  two  senses  :  first,  to  Alexander  himself,  as  well  as  odious  to 
to  the  rival  sophists  and  all  promoters  of  the  intended  ^«»^der. 
deification, — for  hatred,  and  for  getting  up  some    accusatory 
pretence  such  as  might  serve  to  ruin  him  ;  next,  to  the  more  free- 
spirited  Macedonians,  indignant  witnesses  of  Alexander's  increased 
insolence,  and    admirers    of   the  courageous  Greek    who  had 
protested  against  the  motion  of  Anaxarchus.    By  such  men  he 
was  doubtless  much  extolled  ;    which  praises    aggravated  his 
danger,  as  they  were  sure  to  be  reported  to  Alexander.    The 
pretext  for  his  ruin  was  not  long  wanting. 

Among  those  who  admired  and  sought  the  conversation  of 
Kallisthenes  was  Hermolaus,  one  of  the  royal  pages, 
— the  band,  selected  from  noble  Macedonian  families,  of  the  royal 
who  did  duty  about  the  person  of  the  king.    It  had  ^^Sst 
happened  that  this  young  man,  one  of  Alexander's  ^®^f®''* 
companions  in  the    chase,  on  seeing  a   wild  boar  divulged— 
rushing  up  to  attack  the  king,  darted  his  javelin,  and  to^rtme™* 
slew  the  animal.     Alexander,  angry  to  be  anticipated   }>nt 
in  killing  the  boar,  ordered  Hermolaus  to  be  scourged  no  on^else : 
before  all  the  other  pages,  and  deprived  him  of  his  to^wiS^'^* 
horse.^    Thus  humiliated  and  outraged — for  an  act 
not  merely  innocent,  but  the  omission  of  which,  if  Alexander 
had  sustained  any  injury  from  the  boar,  might  have  been  held 
punishable — Hermolaus  became  resolutely  bent  on  revenge.^    He 
enlisted  in  the  project  his  intimate  friend  Sostratus,  with  several 
others  among  the  pages  ;  and  it  was  agreed  among  them  to  kill 
Alexander  in  his  chamber,  on  the  first  night  when  they  were  all 
on  guard  together.    The  appointed  night  arrived,  without  any 
divulgation  of  their  secret ;  yet  the  scheme  was  frustrated  by  the 
accident,  that  Alexander  continued  till  daybreak  drinking  with 
his  oflScers,  and  never  retired  to  bed.     On  the  morrow  one  of  the 
conspirators,  becoming  alarmed  or  repentant,  divulged  the  scheme 
to  his  friend  ChariklSs,  with  the  names  of  those  concerned. 

1  Plutarch,  Alexand.  54.    He  refers    attendant  on  Kallisthente. 
to  Hermippus,  who  mentions  what  was        ^Arrian,  It.   18;  Curtins,  yiii 
told  to  Aristotle  by  Strcebns,  the  reader    7. 
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Eurylochus,  brother  to  Charikles,  apprised  by  him  of  what  he 
had  heard,  immediately  informed  Ptolemy,  through  whom  it  was 
conveyed  to  Alexander.  By  Alexander's  order,  the  persons 
indicated  were  arrested  and  put  to  the  torture ;  *  under  which 
they  confessed  that  they  had  themselves  conspired  to  kill  him, 
but  named  no  other  accomplices,  and  even  denied  that  any  one 
else  was  privy  to  the  scheme.  In  this  denial  they  persisted, 
though  extreme  suffering  was  applied  to  extort  the  revelation  of 
new  names.  They  were  then  brought  up  and  arraigned  as  con- 
spirators before  the  assembled  Macedonian  soldiers.  There  their 
confession  was  repeated.  It  is  even  said  that  Hermolaus,  in 
repeating  it,  boasted  of  the  enterprise  as  legitimate  and  glorious ; 
denouncing  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  Alexander  as  having 
become  insupportable  to  a  freeman.  Whether  such  boast  was 
actually  made  or  not,  the  persons  brought  up  were  pronounced 
guilty,  and  stoned  to  death  forthwith  by  the  soldiers.^ 

The  pages  thus  executed  were  young  men  of  good  Macedonian 
J- „j  families,  for  whose  condemnation  accordingly  Alex- 

then^s  is  ander  had  thought  it  necessary  to  invoke — what  he 
Sacw)!!?^  was  sure  of  obtaining  against  any  one— the  sentence 
P^i^-^'"*^:  of  the  soldiers.  To  satisfy  his  hatred  against  Kallis- 
fested  bv  thenes — ^not  a  Macedonian,  but  only  a  Greek  citizen, 
agaSS  '  o^®  0^  *'^®  surviving  remnants  of  the  subverted  city 
him,  and  of  Olynthus — no  such  formality  was  required.^  As 
Aristotle       yet,  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  proof  to  implicate  this 

^°*  philosopher ;  for  obnoxious  as  his  name  was  known 

to  be,  Hermolaus  and  his  companions  had,  with  exemplaiy  forti- 
tude, declined  to  purchase  the  chance  of  respite  from  extreme 
torture  by  pronouncing  it  Their  confessions — all  extorted  by 
suffering,  unless  confirmed  by  other  evidence,  of  which  we  do  not 
know  whether  any  was  taken — ^were  hardly  of  the  least  value, 
even  against  themselves  ;  but  against  Kallisthenes  they  had  no 
bearing  whatever  ;  nay,  they  tended  indirectly,  not  to  convict, 

1  An-ian,  iv.  18, 13.  (viii.  8,  20). 

2  Arrian,  Iv.  14,  4.  Curtius  expands  »  "  Quem,  si  Macedo  esset  (Callis- 
this  scene  into  great  detail ;  composing  thenem),  tecum  introduxissem,  dignis- 
a  long  speech  for  Hermolaus,  and  an>  simum  te  discipulo  magistrum ;  nunc 
other  for  Alexander  (viii.  6,  7,  8).  Olynthio  non  idem  juris  est"  (Curtius, 

He  says  that  the  soldiers  who  exe-  viii.  8, 19— speech  of  Alexander  before 
cuted  these  pages  tortured  them  first,  the  soldiers,  addressing  Hermolaus 
in  order  to  manifest  zeal  for  Alexander    especially). 
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but  to  absolve  him.  In  his  case,  therefore,  as  in  that  of  Philotas 
before,  it  was  necessary  to  pick  up  matter  of  suspicious  tendency 
from  his  reported  remarks  and  conversations.  He  was  alleged^ 
to  have  addressed  dangerous  and  inflammatory  language  to  the 
pages,  holding  up  Alexander  to  odium,  instigating  them  to  con- 
spiracy, and  pointing  out  Athens  as  a  place  of  refuge  ;  he  was 
moreover  well  known  to  have  been  often  in  conversation  with 
Hermolaus.  For  a  man  of  the  violent  temper  and  omnipotent 
authority  of  Alexander,  such  indications  were  quite  sufficient  as 
grounds  of  action  against  one  whom  he  hated. 

On  this  occasion,  we  have  the  state  of  Alexander's  mind  dis- 
closed by  himself,  in  one  of  the  references  to  his  letters  given  by 
Plutarch.  Writing  to  Kraterus  and  to  others  immediately 
afterwards,  Alexander  distinctly  stated  that  the  pages  throughout 
all  their  torture  had  deposed  against  no  one  but  themselves. 
Nevertheless,  in  another  letter  addressed  to  Antipater  in  Mace- 
donia, he  used  these  expressions — "The  pages  were  stoned  to 
death  by  the  Macedonians  ;  but  I  myself  shall  punish  the  sophist, 
as  well  as  those  who  sent  him  out  here,  and  those  who  harbour  in 
their  cities  conspirators  against  me".*  The  sophist  KallisthenSs 
had  been  sent  out  by  Aristotle,  who  is  here  designated  ;  and 
probably  the  Athenians  after  him.  Fortunately  for  Aristotle,  he 
was  not  at  Baktra,  but  at  Athens.  That  he  could  have  had  any 
concern  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  pages  was  impossible.  In  this 
savage  outburst  of  menace  against  his  absent  preceptor,  Alexander 
discloses  the  real  state  of  feeling  which  prompted  him  to  the  de- 
struction of  Kallisthen^s :  hatred  towards  that  spirit  of  citizenship 
and  free  speech,  which    Kallisthen^s  not   only  cherished,  in 

1  Platarch,  Alezand.  65 ;  Arrian,  avriKov^  tv  ye  tovtou  airoicaXvirr<J/*ei/o« 
!▼.  10,   4.  irpb?  ApurroTeAiji/,  &C. 

2  Plutarch,  Alex.  55.  fcatVoi  rCtv  About  the  hostile  dispositions  of 
vepl  *Epfi6kaov  ovBtU  ovSk  iax^rji^  a.v-  Alexander  towards  Aristotle,  see  Die 
dyKvii  KaXXtcrOivovi  Kartlntv,  dAAd  xai  Chijsostom.Orat  64,  De  Fortunft,  p.  598. 
*AAe^av8pos  avrbs  ev0v$  y  pd^u>v  Kraterus  was  at  this  time  absent  in 
Kpar^ptf^  KoX  'ArroAoi  xal  'AAxerf  ^i)<ri  Sogdiana,  engaged  in  finishing  the  sup- 
Toifi  iraI6as  ^a<ravico/tx.evovs  ofioKoyetv.  pression  of  the  resistance  (Arrian,  iv. 
m  avTol  ravra  npa^ttav,  aAAos  8i  22,  1).  To  him,  therefore,  Alexander 
ov5el«  trvvet,6elri.    vartpov 6i ypd'  would  naturally  write. 

^Mv  nphi  *AvrCiraTDov,  koX  rhv  EoAAio--        This  statement,  from  the  pen  of 

0€vriv  (rvveiraiTta<rafiei/os,  Oi  fiiv  iraxS^i,  Alexander  himself,  distinctly  contra- 

^ijo-if,  tvo  rStv  'M.aKe66vmv  xareArvtrffi)-  diets  and  refutes  (as  I  have  before 

<ravj   rhv  6i   o-o^io'ttji'    eyw   #to-  observed)  the  affirmation  of  Ptolemy 

Ado-b>,    fcai    Tovs  iKir4ft.\l/avra<s  and  AristobuluB  as  given  by  Anian  (iv. 

avrhvt   leal  rovi  i'lroJexo/x^i'ovc  rat;  14, 1),  that  the  pages  deposed  against 

irtfAeo-L  TOV$  CfUtl  ein/3ovAfvoi^a$    .    .     .  Eallisthends. 
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common  with  Aristotle  and  most  other  literary  Greeks,  but  had 
courageously  manifested  in  his  protest  against  the  motion  for 
worshipping  a  mortal 

Eallisthen^s  was  first  put  to  the  torture  and  then  hanged.^ 
Kaliis-  His  tragical  fate  excited  a  profound  sentiment  of 

torSfred  sympathy  and  indignation  among  the  philosophers  of 
and  hanged,    antiquity.^ 

The  halts  of  Alexander  were  formidable  to  friends  and  compa- 

B.C.  827.         nions  ;  his  marches,  to  the  unconquered  natives  whom 

Summer.       be  chose  to  treat  as  enemies.      On  the  return  of 

Alexander     Eraterus  from  Sogdiana,  Alexander  began  his  march 

reducMthe    ^^^^^    Baktra  (Balkh)  southward  to  the  mountain 

between  the  range  Paropamisus  or  Caucasus    (Hindoo  Koosh) ; 

Kooshand  leaving  however  at  Baktra  Amyntas  with  a  large 
the  Indus,      f^j.^^  q£  jq^qqq  f^jQ^  ^^^  35QQ  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

intractable  territories  in  subjugation.*  His  march  over  the 
mountains  occupied  ten  days  ;  he  then  visited  his  newly-founded 
city  Alexandria  in  the  Pai-opamisadse.  At  or  near  the  river 
Kophen  (Kabool  river),  he  was  joined  by  Taxiles,  a  powerful 
Indian  prince,  who  brought  as  a  present  twenty-five  elephants, 
and  whose  alliance  was  very  valuable  to  him.  He  then  divided 
his  army,  sending  one  division  under  Hephaestion  and  Perdikkas, 
towards  the  territory  called  Peukelaotis  (apparently  that  imme- 
diately north  of  the  confluence  of  the  Kabool  river  with  the 
Indus),  and  conducting  the  remainder  himself  in  an  easterly 
direction,  over  the  mountainous  regions  between  the  Hindoo- 
Koosh  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus.    Hephaestion  was  ordered, 

1  Arrian,  iv.  15, 5.    Curtius  also  sa^s  some  time ;  after  which  he  died  of 

— "  Callisthends  quoque  tortus  interiit,  disease  and  a  wretched  state  of  body, 

initi  consilii  in  caput  regis  innoxius,  But  the  witnesses  here  are  persons 

sed  haudquaquam  aulse  et  assentan-  whose  means  of  information  we  do  not 

tium  accommodatus  ingenio"  (viii.  8,  know  to  be  so  good  as  those  of  Pto- 

21).    Compare  Plutarch,  Alex.  55.  lemy ;  besides  that  the  statement  is 

This  is  the  statement  of  Ptolemy,  intrmsically  less  probable, 
who  was  himself  concerned  in  the       ^  See  the  language  of  Seneca,  Nat. 

transactions,    and    was    the    officer  Qusest.  vi.  23 ;  Plutarch,  De  Adulator, 

through  whom  the  conspiracy  of  the  et  Amici  Discrimine.    p.   65 ;    Theo- 

pages  had  been  revealed.  His  parti-  phrast.  ap.  Ciceron.  Tusc.  Disp.  iii.  10. 
ality  might  permit  him  to  omit  or        Curtius  says  that  this  treatment  of 

soften  what  was  discreditable  to  Alex-  Eallisthen^  was  followed  by  a  late 

ander,  but  he  may  be  fullv  trusted  repentance  on  the  part  of  Alexander 

when  he  records  an  act  of  cruelty,  (viii.  8,  23).    On  this  point  there  is  no 

Aristobulus  and  others  affirmed  that  other  evidence,  nor  can  I  think  the 

Eallisthends  was  put  in  chains  and  statement  probable, 
carried  about  in  this  condition  for        >  Arrian,  iv.  22, 4. 
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after  subduing  all  enemies  in  his  way,  to  prepare  a  bridge  ready 
for  passing  the  Indus  by  the  time  when  Alexander  should  arrive. 
Astes,  prince  of  Peukeladtis,  was  taken  and  slain  in  the  city 
where  he  had  shut  himself  up  ;  but  the  reduction  of  it  cost 
Hephaestion  a  siege  of  thirty  days.^ 

Alexander,  with  his  own  half  of  the  army,  undertook  the  re- 
duction of  the  Aspasii,  the  Gursei,  and  the  Assakeni,  tribes  oc- 
cupying mountainous  and  difficult  localities  along  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh ;  but  neither  they  nor  their  various 
towns  mentioned — Arigseon,  Massaga,  Bazira,  Ora,  Dyrta,  &c., 
except  perhaps  the  remarkable  rock  of  Aomos,^  near  the  Indus — 


1  Arrian,  iv.  22,  8—12. 

2  Respecting  the  rock  called  Aornos, 
a  valuable  and  elaborate  article,  en- 
titled "  Gradus  ad  Aomon."  has  been 
published  by  Major  Abbot  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
No.  iv.  1854.  This  article  gives  much  in- 
formation, collected  mainly  by  inquiries 
on  the  spot,  and  accompanied  by  a 
map,  about  the  very  little  known 
country  west  of  the  Indus,  between 
the  Kabool  river  on  the  south  and  the 
Hindoo-Koosh  on  the  north. 

Major  Abbot  attempts  to  follow  the 
march  and  operations  of  Alexander, 
from  Alexandria  ad  Gaucasum  to  the 
rock  of  Aornos  (p.  311  seq.).  He  shows 
highly  probable  reason  for  believing 
that  the  Aornos  described  by  Arrian  is 
the  Mount  Mahabunn,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Indus  (lat.  34°  200,  about 
sixty  miles  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Kabool  river.  ' '  The  whole  account 
of  Arrian  of  the  rock  Aornos  is  a  faith- 
ful picture  of  the  Mahabunn.  It  was 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
country.  It  was  the  refuge  of  all  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  It  was  covered 
with  forest.  It  had  good  soil  sufficient 
for  a  thousand  ploughs,  and  pure 
springs  of  water  everywhere  abounded. 
It  was  4125  feet  above  the  plain  and 
fourteen  miles  in  circuit.  The  summit 
was  a  plain  where  cavalry  could  act. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  offer  a  more 
faithful  description  of  the  Mahabunn. 
The  side  on  which  Alexander  scaled 
the  main  summit  had  certainly  the 
character  of  a  rock.  But  the  whole 
description  of  Arrian  indicates  a  table 
roounudn"  (p.  34iy  The  Mahabunn 
*'  is  a  mountain  table,  scarfed  on  the 
east  by  tremendous  precipices,  from 
which  descends  one  large  spur  down 
upon  the  Indus  between  Sitana  and 


Umb  "  (p.  340). 

To  this  similarity  in  so  many  local 
features  is  to  be  added  the  remarkable 
coincidence  of  name,  between  the  town 
Embolina,  where  Arrian  states  that 
Alexander  established  his  camp  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  Aornos,  and 
the  modem  names  Umb  and  BaUmah 
(between  the  Mahabunn  and  the 
Indus),  "  the  one  in  the  river  valley, 
the  other  on  the  mountain  immediately 
above  it "  (p.  344).  Mount  Mahabunn 
is  the  natural  i-ef uge  for  the  people  of 
the  neighbourhood  from  a  conqueror, 
and  was  among  the  places  taken  by 
Nadir  Shah  (p.  338). 

A  strong  case  of  identity  is  thus 
made  out  between  this  mountain  and 
the  Aomos  described  by  Arrian.  But 
undoubtedly  it  does  not  coincide  with 
the  Aornos  described  by  CurtiuSf  who 
compares  Aornos  to  a  Meta  (the  coni- 
cal goal  of  the  stadium),  and  says  that 
the  Indus  washed  its  base— that  at 
the  first  assault  several  Macedonian 
soldiers  were  hurled  down  into  the 
river.  This  close  juxtaposition  of  the 
Indus  has  been  the  principal  feature 
looked  for  by  travellers  who  have 
sought  for  Aomos ;  but  no  place  has 
yet  been  found  answering  the  con- 
ditions required.  We  have  here  to 
make  our  election  between  Arrian  and 
Gurtius.  Now  there  is  a  general  pre- 
sumption in  Arrian's  favour,  in  the 
description  of  military  operations, 
where  he  makes  a  positive  statement ; 
but  in  this  case  the  presumption  is 
peculiarly  strong,  because  Ptolemy 
was  in  the  most  conspicuous  and  diffi- 
cult command  for  the  capture  of 
Aornos,  and  was  therefore  likely  to 
be  particular  in  the  description  of 
a  scene  where  he  had  reaped  much 
glory. 
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can  be  more  exactly  identified.  These  tribes  were  generally 
B.C.827—  hrave,  and  seconded  by  towns  of  strong  position  as 
826.  well  as  by  a  rugged  country,  in  many  parts  utterly 

Conquest  of  without  roads.^  But  their  defence  was  conducted 
theright  ^^^  ^^^^^^  union,  no  military  skill,  and  miserable 
bank  of  the  weapons;  so  that  they  were  noway  qualified  to  oppose 
rockoT  the  excellent  combination  and  rapid  movements  of 
Aomos.  Alexander,  together  with  the  confident  attack  and  very 
superior  arms,  offensive  as  well  as  defensive,  of  his  soldiers.  All 
those  who  attempted  resistance  were  successively  attacked,  over- 
powered, and  slain.  Even  those  who  did  not  resist,  but  fled  to 
the  mountains,  were  pursued  and  either  slaughtered  or  sold  for 
slaves.  The  only  way  of  escaping  the  sword  was  to  remain,  sub- 
mit, and  await  the  fiat  of  the  invader.  Such  a  series  of  uninter- 
rupted successes,  all  achieved  with  little  loss,  it  is  rare  in  military 
history  to  read.  The  capture  of  the  rock  of  Aornos  was  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  Alexander,  because  it  enjoyed  the  legendary  reputa- 
tion of  having  been  assailed  in  vain  by  H^rakles ;  and  indeed  he 
himself  had  deemed  it,  at  first  sight,  unassailable.  After  having 
thus  subdued  the  upper  regions  (above  Attock  or  the  confluence 
of  the  Kabul  river)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  he  availed 
himself  of  some  forests  alongside  to  fell  timber  and  build  boats. 
These  boats  were  sent  down  the  stream  to  the  point  where 
Hephaestion  and  Perdikkas  were  preparing  the  bridge.* 

Such  fatiguing  operations  of  Alexander,  accomplished  amidst 
all  the  hardships  of  winter,  were  followed  by  a  halt  of  thirty  days, 
to  refresh  the  soldiers  before  he  crossed  the  Indus,  in  the  early 
spring  of  326  B.C.'     It  is  presumed,  probably  enough,  that  he 

1  Ariian,  i?.  80, 18.^    ^  arpaTid  avT<p  shan.  On  the  other  or  northern  side  of 

wfioiroteiTO  npoaa  iov<ra,  airopa  aAAw«  the  Hhidoo-Koosh,  there  exist  tradi- 

ovra  TO.  ravTTn  x''»P^<^i  <&c.  tions  respecting  Alexander,  together 

The  countries  here  traversed  by  with    a    sort    of    belief    that    they 

Alexander  include  parts  of  Kafiristan,  themselves  are  descended   from  hui 

Swart,  Bajore,  Chitral,  the  neighbour-  soldiers.       See     Bitter's     Erdknnde, 

hood  of  the  Kameh,  and  other  affluents  part  viL  book  iii.  p.  200  seq. ;  Bumes's 

of  the  river  Kabool  before  it  falls  into  Travels,  vol.  iiL  ch.   4,   p.    186,   2nd 

he  Indus  near  Attock.    Most  of  this  ed. ;  Wilson's  Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  194 

is  Terra  Incognita  even  at  present;  ieq. 

especially  Kaflristan,   a  territory  in-        2  Arrian,  iv.  80, 16 ;  v.  7,  2. 
habited  by  a  population  said  to  be       8  The  halt  of  thirty  days  is  mentioned 

rude  and  barbarous,  but  which  has  by  Diod6rus,  xvii.  86.    For  the  proof 

never  been  conquered,  nor  indeed  ever  that  these  operations  took  place  in 

visited  by  strangers.    It  is  remarkable,  winter,  see  the  valuable  citation  from 

that  among  the  inhabitants  of  Kafir-  Aristobulus  given  in  Strabo  (xv.  p. 

istan,  as  well  as  among  those  of  Badak-  601). 
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crossed  at  or  near  Attock,  tbe  passage  now  frequented.    He  first 
marched  to  Taxila,  where  the  Prince  Taxiles  at  once 
submitted,  and  reinforced  the  army  with  a  strong  con-   sprfng.* 
tingent  of  Indian  soldiers.     His  alliance  and  infor-  ^  zander 
mation  were  found  extremely  valuable.     The  whole  crosses  the 
neighbouring  territory  submitted,  and  wa^  placed  JoS^ttie 
under  Philippus  as  satrap,  with  a  garrison  and  depot  at  PjJ®^^^ 
Taxila.    He  experienced  no  resistance  until  he  reached  pes,  defeat- 
the  river  Hydaspes  (Jelum),  on  the  other  side  of  which  g^OTOM*~ 
the  Indian  prince  Porus  stood  prepared  to  dispute  the  trwtment 
passage — a  brave  man,  with  a  formidable  force,  better 
armed  than  Indians  generally  were,  and  with  many  trained 
elephants,   which   animals    the    Macedonians    had   never   yet 
encountered  in  battle.    By  a  series  of  admirable  military  combi- 
nations, Alexander  eluded  the  vigilance  of  Porus,  stole  the  passage 
of  the  river  at  a  point  a  few  miles  above,  and  completely  defeated 
the  Indian  army.    In  spite  of  their  elephants,  which  were  skil- 
fully managed,  the  Indians  could  not  long  withstand  the  shock  of 
close  combat,  against  such  cavalry  and  infantry  as  the  Macedo- 
nian.   Porus,  a  prince  of  gigantic  stature,  mounted  on  an  elephant, 
fought  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  rallying  his  broken  troops  and 
keeping  them  together  until  the  last    Having  seen  two  of  his 
sons  slain,  himself  wounded  and  perishing  with  thirst,  he  was 
only  preserved  by  the  special  directions  of  Alexander.    When 
Porus  was    brought  before  him,  Alexander   was    struck  with 
admiration   at   his    stature,  beauty,  and    undaunted   bearing.* 
Addressing  him  first,  he  asked  what  Porus  wished  to  be  done  for 
him.     "That  you  should  treat  me  as  a  king,"  was  the  reply  of 
Porus,    Alexander,  delighted  with  these  words,  behaved  towards 
Porus  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  generosity  ;  not  only  ensur- 
ing to  him  his  actual  kingdom,  but  enlarging  it  by  new  additions. 

1  Arrian,  ▼.  19, 1.    'AAtffoKfipoc  £e  «!»?  termine,  or  at  least  to  strengthen,  his 

irpoadyovra  eirvtfero,  vpoatmrtvaa^  vph  favourable    sympathies    towards  the 

rrji   Ta(eu9   vvv   oAiyoif   rStv   traCpuv  captive  prince.    This  illustrates  what 

diravT^  T«p   Iltap^,  leal  cn-i(rT^<ra«   ihv  I  have  ODserved  in  the  last  chapter,  in 

iiriroi',  t6   re  fi&ftBo^    iBavna^tv  vnip  recounting  his  treatment  of  the  eunuch 

ir^rre  ir^x<i$  ju,aAt<rra  ^viipcavov.   xal  Batis  after  the  capture  of  Gaza,  that 

TO  KaWoi  Tov  IImoov,  tcaX  art  ov  the    repulsive    appearance    of    Batis 

de8ovAwfUvos  rfi  yviofiTn  f^otVero.  Ac.  greatly  heightened  Alexander's  indig- 

We  see  here  how  Alexander  was  nation,     mth  a  man  of  such  violent 

struck  with  the  stature  and  personal  impulses  as  Alexander,  these  external 

beauty  of  Poms,  and  how  much  these  impressions  were  of  no  inconsiderable 

visual  impressions  contributed  to  de-  moment. 
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He  found  in  Porus  a  faithful  and  efficient  ally.  This  was  the 
greatest  day  of  Alexander's  life  ;  if  we  take  together  the  splendour 
and  difficulty  of  the  military  achievement,  and  the  generous 
treatment  of  his  conquered  opponent.^ 

Alexander  celebrated  his  victory  by  sacrifices  to  the  gods  and 
festivities  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  where  he  also  gave 
directions  for  the  foundation  of  two  cities — Nikaea,  on  the  eastern 
bank,  and  Bukephalia,  on  the  western,  so  named  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  favourite  horse,  who  died  here  of  age  and  fatigue.^ 
Leaving  Kraterus  to  lay  out  and  erect  these  new  establishments 


1  These  operations  are  described  in 
Arrian,  v.  9 ;  t.  19  (we  may  remark 
that  Ptolemy  and  Anstobulas,  though 
both     present,     differed     on     many 

KInts,  T.  14);  Curtias,  viii.  IS,  U; 
od6r.  xviL  87,  88.  According  to 
Plutarch  (Alex.  60),  Alexander  c^elt 
much  upon  the  battle  in  his  own 
letters. 

There  are  two  principal  points, 
Jelum  and  Julalpoor,  where  high  roads 
from  the  Indus  now  cross  the  Hydaspes. 
Each  of  these  points  has  been  assigned 
by  different  writers  as  the  prolMkble 
scene  of  the  crossing  the  river  by 
Alexander.  Of  the  two,  Jelum  (rather 
higher  up  the  river  than  Julalpoor) 
seems  the  more  probable.  Bumes 
points  out  that  near  Jelum  the  river 
is  divided  into  five  or  six  channels  with 
islands  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  ch.  2,  p.  60, 
2nd  ed.).  Captain  Abbot  (in  the 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Cal- 
cutta, Dec,  1848)  has  given  an  interest- 
ing memoir  on  the  features  and  course 
of  the  Hydaspes  a  little  above  Jelum, 
comparing  them  with  the  particulars 
stated  byArrian,and  showing  highly 

Elausible  reasons  in  support  of  this 
ypothesis,  that  the  crossing  took  place 
near  Jelum. 

Diod6rus  mentions  a  halt  of  thirty 
days  after  the  victory  (xvii.  89),  which 
seems  not  probable.  Both  he  and 
Curtius  allude  to  numerous  serpents, 
by  which  the  army  was  annoyed  be- 
tween the  Akesinds  and  the  Hydraotds 
(Curtius,  ix.  1, 11). 

SArrian  states  (v.  19,  5)  that  the 
victory  over  Porus  was  gained  in  the 
month  Munychion  of  the  archon  He- 
gemon  at  Athens— that  is,  about  the 
end  of  April.  326  B.C.  This  date  is  not 
to  be  reconciled  with  another  passage 
(v.  9, 6),  where  he  says  that  the  summer 
solstice  had  already  passed,  and  that 


an  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab  were  full 
of  water,  turbid  and  violent.  This 
swelling  of  the  rivers  begins  about 
June;  thev  do  not  attain  their  full 
height  until  August.  Moreover,  the 
description  of  the  battle,  as  given  both 
by  Arrian  and  by  Curtius,  implies  that 
it  took  place  after  the  rainy  season  had 
begun  (Arrian,  v.  9,  7 ;  v.  12,  5.  Cur- 
tius, viii.  14,  4). 

Some  criucs  have  proposed  to  read 
Metageitnion  (July— Auffust)  as  the 
month,  instead  of  Munychion  — sat 
alteration  approved  by  Mr.  Clinton  and 
received  into  the  text  by  Schmieder. 
But  if  this  alteration  be  admitted,  the 
name  of  the  Athenian  archon  must  be 
altered  also ;  for  Metageitnion  of  the 
archon  HM;emon  would  be  eight  months 
earlier  (July— August,  827  B.C.) ;  and  at 
this  date  Alexander  had  not  as  yet 
crossed  the  Indus,  as  the  passage  of 
Aristobulus  (ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  691) 
plainly  shows,  and  as  Droysen  and 
Miitzell  remark.  Alexander  did  not 
cross  the  Indus  before  the  spring  of 
826  B.C.  If,  in  place  of  the  archon 
Hegemon,  we  substitute  the  next  fol- 
lowing archon  Chremes  (and  it  is  re- 
markable that  Dioddrus  assigns  the 
battle  to  this  later  archonship,  xvii. 
87),  this  would  be  July— August,  826 
B.a,  which  would  be  a  more  admissible 
date  for  the  battle  than  the  preceding 
month  of  Munvchion.  At  the  same 
time,  the  substitution  of  Metageitnion 
is  mere  conjecture,  and  seems  to  leave 
hardly  time  enough  for  the  subsequent 
events.  As  far  as  an  opinion  can  be 
formed,  it  would  seem  tnat  the  battle 
was  fought  about  the  end  of  June  or 
beginning  of  July,  826  B.C.,  after  the 
rainy  season  had  commenced,  towards 
the  close  of  the  archonship  of  Hege- 
mon and  the  beginning  of  that  of 
Chremes. 
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as  well  as  to  keep  up  communication,  he  conducted  liis  anny 
onward  in  an  easterly  direction  towards  the  river  b.c.  326. 
Akesin^s  (Chenab).*  His  recent  victory  had  spread  April— May. 
terror  around  ;  the  GlauksB,  a  powerful  Indian  tribe,  His  further 
with  thirty-seven  towns  and  many  populous  villages,  JJ "SS 
submitted  and  were  placed  under  the  dominion  of  ???^;6: 
Povus,  while  embassies  of  submission  were  also  theuwtof 
received  from  two  considerable  princes — Abisarfis,  *^®™* 
and  a  second  Porus,  hitherto  at  enmity  with  his  namesake.  The 
passage  of  the  great  river  AkesinSs,  now  full  and  impetuous  in 
its  current,  was  accomplished  by  boats  and  by  inflated  hides,  yet 
not  without  difficulty  and  danger.  From  thence  he  proceeded 
onwai'd  in  the  same  direction  across  the  Punjab — finding  no 
enemies,  but  leaving  detachments  at  suitable  posts  to  keep  up  his 
communications  and  ensure  his  supplies — to  the  river  Hydraotes 
or  Ravee,  which,  though  not  less  broad  and  full  than  the 
Akesines,  was  comparatively  tranquil  so  as  to  be  crossed  with 
facility .2  Here  some  free  Indian  tribes,  Kathseans  and  others, 
had  the  courage  to  resist.  They  first  attempted  to  maintain 
themselves  in  Sangala  by  surrounding  their  town  with  a  triple 
entrenchment  of  waggons.  These  being  attacked  and  carried, 
they  were  driven  within  the  walls,  which  they  now  began  to 
despair  of  defending  and  resolved  to  evacuate  by  night,  but  the 
project  was  divulged  to  Alexander  by  deserters  and  frustrated  by 
his  vigilance.  On  the  next  day  he  took  the  town  by  storm, 
putting  to  the  sword  17,000  Indians,  and  taking  (according  to 
Arrian)  70,000  captives.  His  own  loss  before  the  town  was  less 
than  100  killed  and  1200  wounded.  Two  neighbouring  towns, 
in  alliance  with  Sangala,  were  evacuated  by  their  terrified 
inhabitants.  Alexander  pursued  but  could  not  overtake  them, 
except  500  sick  or  weakly  persons,  whom  his  soldiers  put  to 
death.  Demolishing  the  town  of  Sangala,  he  added  the  territory 
to  the  dominion  of  Porus,  then  present  with  a  contingent  of  5000 
Indians.' 


1  Arrian,   ▼.  20;  Diod^r.   xvii.   96.  Alexander's  march  in  that  territory 

Lieut.  Wood  (Journey  to  the  Source  of  cannot  be  expected  to  remain,  especi- 

the  Oxus,  pp.  11—39)  remarks  that  the  ally  in  ground  near  rivers, 
large  rivers  of  the  Puiijab  change  their        ^  Arrian,  v.  20. 
course  so  often  and  so  considerably.        8  Arrian,  v.  28,  24;  Curtius,  ix.  1 

that  monuments  and  indications  of  15. 
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Sangala  was  the  easternmost  of  all  Alexander's  conquests. 
Presently  his  march  brought  him  to  the  river  Hyphasis 
(Sutledge),  the  last  of  the  rivers  in  the  Punjab, 
seemingly  at  a  point  below  its  confluence  with  the 
Beas.  Beyond  this  river,  broad  and  rapid,  Alexander 
was  informed  that  there  lay  a  desert  of  eleven  days' 
march  extending  to  a  still  greater  river  called  the 
the  Puiijab"  Ganges,  beyond  which  dwelt  the  Gandaridae,  the  most 
reftisoB^  powerful,  warlike,  and  populous  of  all  the  Indian 
tribes,  distinguished  for  the  number  and  training  of 
their  elephants.^  The  prospect  of  a  difficult  march 
and  of  an  enemy  esteemed  invincible  only  instigated  his  ardour. 
He  gave  orders  for  the  crossing.  But  here  for  the  first  time  his 
army,  officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  manifested  symptoms  of  uncontrol- 
lable weariness,  murmuring  aloud  at  these  endless  toils  and  marches 
they  knew  not  whither.  They  had  already  overpassed  the  limits 
where  Dionysus  and  H§rakles  were  said  to  have  stopped  ;  they 
were  travelling  into  regions  hitherto  unvisited  either  by  Greeks 
or  by  Persians,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  and  conquer- 
ing new  enemies.  Of  victories  they  were  sated  ;  of  their  plunder, 
abundant  as  it  was,  they  had  no  enjoyment ;'  the  hardships  of  a 
perpetual  onward  march,  often  excessively  accelerated,  had 
exhausted  both  men  and  horses  ;  moreover,  their  advance  from 
the  Hydaspes  had  been  accomplished  in  the  wet  season  under 
rains  more  violent  and  continued  than  they  had  ever  before 
experienced.''  Informed  of  the  reigning  discontent,  Alexander 
assembled  his  officers  and  harangued  them,  endeavouring  to 
revive  in  them  that  forward  spirit  and  promptitude  which  he  had 
hitherto  found  not  inadequate  to  his  own.*    But  he  entirely 


1  Curtius,  ix.  2,  8 ;  Diod6r.  xvU.  98 ; 
Plutarch.  Alex.  62. 

2  Curtius,  ix.  8, 11  (speech  of  Ecenus). 
' '  Quoto  cuique  lorica  est  ?  Quis  equum 
haoet?  Jube  queeri,  quam  multos 
servi  ipsorum  persecuti  sint,quid  cuique 
supersit  ex  prseda.  Omnium  victores, 
omnium  inopes  sumus."| 

3  Aristobulus  ap.  Strab.  xv.  pp.  691 
— 697.  v€<r$ai  trvvex^H'  Arrian,  v.  29, 
8;  Dioddr.  xviL  98.  xtifuavti  aypioi 
KaTtppayri<rav  i^'  jjiiipai  e^So/ui^Kovra, 
Koi  Ppovral  <rvvtxm  fcai  MpavvoX  xar- 
rf<rici)  irrov,  &C. 

4  In  the  speech  which  Arrian  (v.  25, 


26)  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Alexander 
the  most  curious  point  is  the  geographi- 
cal views  which  he  promulgates.  '*  We 
have  not  much  farther  now  to  march 
(he  was  standing  on  the  western  bank 
uf  the  Sutledge)  to  the  river  Ganges, 
and  the  great  Eastern  Sea  which  sur- 
rounds the  whole  earth.  The  Hyr- 
kanian  (Caspian)  Sea  joins  on  to  this 
great  sea  on  one  side,  the  Persian  Oulf 
on  the  other:  after  we  have  subdued 
all  those  nations  which  lie  before  us 
eastward  towards  the  Great  Sea,  and 
northward  towards  the  Hyrkanian  Sea, 
we  shall  then  sail  by  water  first  to  the 
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failed.  No  one,  indeed,  dared  openly  to  contradict  him.  Koenus 
alone  hazarded  some  words  of  timid  dissuasion  ;  the  rest  mani- 
fested a  passive  and  sullen  repugnance,  even  when  he  proclaimed 
that  those  who  desired  might  return,  with  the  shame  of  having 
deserted  their  king,  while  he  would  march  forward  with  the 
volunteers  only.  After  a  suspense  of  two  days,  passed  in  solitary 
and  silent  mortification,  he  still  apparently  persisted  in  his 
determination  and  offered  the  sacrifice  usual  previous  to  the 
passage  of  a  river.  The  victims  were  inauspicious  ;  he  bowed  to 
the  will  of  the  gods  and  gave  orders  for  return,  to  the  unanimous 
and  unbounded  delight  of  his  army.^ 

To  mark  the  last  extremity  of  his  eastward  progress  he  erected 
twelve  altars  of  extraordinary  height  and  dimensions 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Hyphasis,  offering  sacri-   retlmS  to 
fices  of  thanks  to  the  gods  with  the  usual  festi-   Ji^J^J" 
vities  and  matches  of  agility  and  force.  Then,  having 
committed  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Hyphasis  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Porus,  he  marched  back,  repassed  the  Hydraot^s  and 
Akesines,  and  returned  to  the  Hydaspes  near  the  point  where 
he  had  first  crossed  it.    The  two  new  cities,  Bukephalia  and 
Niksea,  which  he  had  left  orders  for  commencing  on  that  river, 
had  suffered  much  from  the  rains  and  inundations  during  his 
forward  march  to  the  Hyphasis,  and  now  required  the  aid  of  the 
army  to  repair  the  damage.^  The  heavy  rains  continued  through- 
out most  of  his  return  march  to  the  Hydaspes.^ 

On  coming  back  to  this  river  Alexander  received  a  large  rein^ 
forcement  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  sent  to  him  from  Europe, 
together  with  25,000  new  panoplies  and  a  considerable  stock  of 

Persian  Gulf,  next  round  libsra  to  the  Western  Europe,  expecting  to  come 

pillars  of  HSraklds;  from  thence  we  to  the  eastern  coast  of   Asia  from 

shall  march  back  all  through  Libya,  the   west  after  no  great  length   of 

and  add  it  to  all  Asia  as  parts  of  our  voyage. 

empire."    (I  here  abridge  rather  than  i  Arrian,  v.  28,  7.     The  fact  that 

translate.)  Alexander,  under  all  this  insuperable 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  Alexan-  repugnance  of  his  soldiers,  still  offered 

der  made  so  prodigious  an  error  in  the  sacrifice  preliminary  to  crossing  is 

narrowing  the  eastern  limits  of  Asia,  curious  as  an  illustration  of  his  cha^c- 

the  Ptolemaic  geography,  recognized  tor,  and  was  specially  attested  by  Pto- 

in  the  time  of  Columbus,  made  an  lemy. 

error  not  less  in  the  opposite  direc-  2  Arrian,  v.  29,  8 ;  Dioddr.  xiril.  95. 

tion,  stretehing  it  too  far  to  the  east.  8  Aristobulus,  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  691— 

It  was  upon  the  faith  of  this  last  until  the  rising  of  Arkturus.    Diod6rus 

mistake  that  Columbus  projected  his  says  70  days  (xvii.  93),  which  seems 

▼oyage     of     circumnavigation    from  more  probable. 
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medicines.!    Had  these  reinforcements  reached  him  on  the  Hy- 

phasis  it  seems  not  impossible  that  he  might  have  pre- 

Aatamn.        vailed  on  his  army  to  accompany  him  in  his  farther 

He  con-         advance  to  the  Ganges  and  the  regions  beyond.     He 

fltructs  a       now  employed  himself,  assisted  by  Poras  and  Taxiles, 
fleet  and         .         i,       .  ••  .  X       »         .1.         1 

sails  down     m  collecting  and  constructing  a  fleet  for  sailing  down 

pes  ajJd^e  ^^  Hydaspes  and  thence  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kdos.  Indus.      By  the  early  part  of  November,  a  fleet  of 

wound  of  nearly  2000  boats  or  vessels  of  various  sizes  having 
faattack^'  ^®^^  prepared,  he  began  his  voyage.^  Kraterus 
^g^e  marched  with  one  division  of  the  army  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Hydaspes,  Hephsestion  on  Uie  left  bank  with 
the  remainder,  including  200  elephants  ;  Nearchus  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  in  the  river,  on  board  of  which  was  Alexander 
himself.  He  pursued  his  voyage  slowly  down  the  river  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Hydaspes  with  the  AkesinSs,  with  the  Hy- 
draot^  and  with  the  Hyphasis,  all  pouring  in  one  united  stream 
into  the  Indus.  He  sailed  down  the  Indus  to  its  junction  with 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Altogether  this  voyage  occupied  nine 
months,*  from  November,  326  b.c.,  to  August,  326  b.c.  But  it 
was  a  voyage  full  of  active  military  operations  on  both  sides  of 
the  river.  Alexander  perpetually  disembarked  to  attack,  subdue, 
and  slaughter  all  such  nations  near  the  banks  as  did  not 
voluntarily  submit  Among  them  were  the  Malli  and  Oxydrakse, 
free  and  brave  tribes,  who  resolved  to  defend  their  liberty  but, 
unfortunately  for  themselves,  were  habitually  at  variance  and 
could  not  now  accomplish  any  hearty  co-operation  against  the 
common  invader.^  Alexander  first  assailed  the  Malli  with  his 
usual  celerity  and  vigour,  beat  them  with  slaughter  in  the  field, 
and  took  several  of  their  towns.*  There  remained  only  their 
last  and  strongest  town,  from  which  the  defenders  were  already 

1  Diod6r.  xriL  96 ;  Curtios,  ix.  8,  21.  an  Illustration    of    the  geographical 

3  The  voyage  was  commenced  a  few  knowledge  of  the  time  (Arrian,  vi.  1, 3). 
days  before  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades        3  Aristobulus  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  692. 

(Aristobulus  ap.  Strab.  zv.  p.  092).  Aristobulus  said  that  the  downward 

For  the  number  of  the  ships,  see  voyage  occupied  ten  months;  this  seems 

Ptolemy  ap.  Arrian.  vi  2, 8.  longer  than  the  exact  reality.    More- 

On  seemg  crocodiles  in  the  Indus,  over,  Aristobulus  said  that  they  had 

Alexander  was  at  first  led  to  suppose  no  rain  during  all  the  voyage  down, 

that  it  was  the  same  river  as  the  iHile,  through  all  the  summer  months ;  Near- 

and  that  he  had  discovered  the  higher  chus  stated  the  contrary  (Strabo,  I.e.). 
course  of  the  Nile,  from  whence  it        *  Curtius,  ix.  4, 16  ;  Dioddr.  xvii.  98. 
flowed  into  Egypt.    This  is  curious,  as        s  Arrian,  vi  7,  8. 
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driven  out  and  forced  to  retire  to  the  citadeL^  Thither  they 
were  pursued  by  the  Macedonians,  Alexander  himself  being 
among  the  foremost  with  only  a  few  guards  near  him.  Impatient 
because  the  troops  with  their  scaling-ladders  did  not  come  up 
more  rapidly,  he  mounted  upon  a  ladder  that  happened  to  be  at 
hand,  attended  only  by  Peukest^  and  one  or  two  others,  with  an 
adventurous  courage  even  transcending  what  he  was  wont  to 
display.  Having  cleared  the  wall  by  killing  several  of  its 
defenders,  he  jumped  down  into  the  interior  of  the  citadel  and 
made  head  for  some  time  nearly  alone  against  all  within.  He 
received,  however,  a  bad  wound  from  an  arrow  in  the  breast,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  fainting  when  his  soldiers  burst  in,  rescued 
him,  and  took  the  place.  Every  person  within — ^man,  woman, 
and  child — was  slain.' 

The  wound  of  Alexander  was  so  severe  that  he  was  at  first 
reported  to  be  dead,  to  the  great  consternation  and  ^  ^  gg. 
distress  of  the  army.      However,  he  became  soon 
sufficiently  recovered  to  show  himself  and  to  receive  andTiSstT 
their  ardent  congratulations  in  the  camp  estabjished  ^^^^'** 
at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  Hydraot^  (Eavee)   the  Indus— 
and  Akesines  (Chenab).*    His  voyage  down  the  river,   reacbM  the 
though  delayed  by  the  care  of  his  wound,  was  soon  ^^°~|  ^jj 
resumed  and  prosecuted  with  the  same  active  opera-   first  sight 
tions  by  his  land  force  on  both  sides  to  subjugate  all  ^      ®^ 
the  Indian  tribes  and  cities  within  accessible  distance.    At  the 
junction  of  the  river  Akesin^  (Punjnud)  with  the  Indus,  Alex- 
ander directed  the  foundation  of  a  new  city  with  adequate  docks 
and  conveniences  for  shipbuilding,  whereby  he  expected  to  com- 
mand the  internal  navigation.^    Having  no  further  occasion  now 
for  so  large  a  land  force,  he  sent  a  large  portion  of  it,  under 
Kraterus,  westward  (seemingly  through   the  pass  now  called 
Bolan)  into  Kannania.**     He  established  another  military  and 
naval  post  at  Pattala,  where  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  divided,  and 

1  This  last  stronghold  of  the  Malli  the  great  discrepancy  in  the  various 
is  supposed  by  Mr.  Cunningham  and  accounts  given  of  this  achievement 
others  to  have  been  the  modem  city  of  and  dangerous  wound  of  Alexander. 
Multan.  The  river  Ravee  or  Hydraot^s  Compare  Diod6r.  zvii.  98,  99 ;  Curtius, 
is  said  to  have  formerly  run  past  the  ix.  4,  6 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  63. 

city  of  Multan  into  the  Chenab  or  Ake-        ^  Arrian,  zi.  18. 
sinds.  *  Arrian,  zi  16, 5. 

2  Arrian,  vi.  9,  10,  11.    He  notices        »  Arrian,  zi.  17,  6;  Strabo,  xv.  p.  721. 
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he  then  sailed  with  a  portion  of  his  fleet  down  the  right  arm  of 
the  river  to  have  the  first  sight  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  view 
of  ebbing  and  flowing  tide,  of  which  none  had  had  experience  on 
the  scale  there  exhibited,  occasioned  to  all  much  astonishment 
and  alarm.^ 

The  fleet  was  now  left    to  be  conducted  by    the    admiral 
Nearchus  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  round  by  the 

B  C  825 

Persian  Gulf  to  that  of  the  Tigris,  a  memorable  nautical 
Alexander  enterprise  in  Grecian  antiquity.  Alexander  him- 
t»y  land  self  (about  the  month  of  August)  began  his  march  by 
through  the  land  westward  through  the  territories  of  the  Arabitas 
GedlSsia—  ^^^  *^®  Oritae,  and  afterwards  through  the  deserts  of 
sufferings  Gedrdsia.  Pura,  the  principal  town  of  the  Gedrosians, 
in  the  was  sixty  days'  march  from  the  boundary  of  the 

^'^y-  Oritae.^ 

Here  his  army,  though  without  any  formidable  opposing 
enemy,  underwent  the  most  severe  and  deplorable  suffer- 
ings, their  march  being  through  a  sandy  and  trackless 
desert  with  short  supplies  of  food  and  still  shorter  supplies  of 
water  under  a  burning  sun.  The  loss  in  men,  horses,  and 
baggage-cattle,  from  thirst,  fatigue,  and  disease,  was  prodigious, 
and  it  required  all  the  unconquerable  energy  of  Alexander  to 
bring  through  even  the  diminished  number.^  At  Pura  the  army 
obtained  repose  and  refreshment,  and  was  enabled  to  march 
forward  into  Karmania,  where  Kraterus  joined  them  with  his 
division  from  the  Indus,  and  Kleander  with  the  division  which 
had  been  left  at  Ekbatana.  Kleander,  accused  of  heinous  crimes 
in  his  late  command,  was  put  to  death  or  imprisoned  ;  several  of 
his  comrades  were  executed.      To  recompense  the  soldiers  for 

1  Arrian,  xi.  18,  19 ;  Curtius,  ix.  9.  midway    between     Hyderabad     and 

Qe  reached  Pattala  towards  the  middle  Sehwan;  where  local  traditions  still 

or  end  of  July,  irepl  icvvh^  ciriroA^i^  speak  of  ancient  cities  destroyed,  and 

(Strabo,  xv.  p.  692).  of  greater  changes  having  occurred 

The  site  of  Pattala  has  been  usually  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  course  of 

looked  for  near  the  modem  Tatta.  the  Indus." 

But  Dr.  Kennedy,  in  his  recent  Narra-        The  constant  changes  in  the  course 

tive  of  the  Campaign  of  the  Army  of  of  the  Indus,  however  (compare  p.  73 

the  Indus  in  Sdnde  and  Kabool  (ch.  v.  of  his  workX  noticed  by  all  observers, 

p.  104),  shows  some  reasons  for  think-  render  every  attempt  at  such  identifl- 

tng  that  it  must  have  been  considerably  cation  coi^ectural— see  Wood's  Journey 

higher  up  the  river  than  Tatta,  some-  to  the  Oxus,  p.  12. 
where  near  Sehwan.    "  The  Delta  com-        a  Arrian,  vi.  24,  2;  Strabo.  xv.  p.  723. 
mencing  about  130  miles  above  the  sea,        ^  Arrian,  vi.  26, 26 ;  Gurtiiis,  ix.  10 ; 

its  northern  apex  would  be  somewhere  Plutarch,  Alex.  66. 
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their  recent  distress  in  Ckdrdsia,  the  king  conducted  them  for 
seven  days  in  drunken  bacchanalian  procession  through  Earmania, 
himself  and  all  his  friends  taking  part  in  the  revelry,  an  imitation 
of  the  jovial  festivity  and  triumph  with  which  the  god  Dionysus 
had  marched  back  from  the  conquest  of  India.^ 

During  the  halt  in  Karmania  Alexander  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  admiral  Nearchus,*  who  had  brought  the   b.c.  826—  . 
fleet  round  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  ^v^ter. 
harbour  called  Harmozeia  (Ormuz),  not  far  from  the  Alexander 
entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf— a  voyage  of  much  hard-  and  the 
ship  and  distress,  along  the  barren  coasts  of  the  Oritce,   S^ifto™* 
the  (Jedrosians,  and  the  Ichthyophagi.*    Nearchus,   conduct  of 
highly  commended  and  honoured,  was  presently  sent  Alexander 
back  to  complete  his  voyage  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  hs.  PuS^- 
Euphrates  ;  while  Hephsestion  also  was  directed  to  ™|^p '  ^® 
conduct  the  larger  portion  of  the  army,  with  the  ele-   Orsinte. 
phants  and  heavy  baggage,  by  the  road  near  the  coast  from  Kar- 
mania into  Persis.    This  road,  though  circuitous,  was  the  most 
convenient,  as  it  was  now  the  winter  season  ;*  but  Alexander 
himself,  with  the  lighter  divisions  of  his  army,  took  the  more 
direct  mountain  road  from  Karmania  to  Pasargadse  and  Persepolis. 
Visiting  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  founder  of  the  Persian 
empire,  he  was  incensed  to  find  it  violated  and  pillaged.    He 
caused  it  to  be  carefully  restored,  put  to  death  a  Macedonian 
named  Polymachus  as  the  offender,  and  tortured  the  Magian 


1  Curtius,  ix.  10 ;  Dioddr.  xvii  106 ; 
Plutarch,  Alex.  67.  Arrian  (vi.  28) 
found  this  festal  progress  mentioned 
in  some  authorities,  but  not  in  others. 
Neither  Ptolemy  nor  Aristobulus 
mentioned  it.  Accordingly  Arrian 
refuses  to  believe  it.  There  may  have 
been  exaggeration  or  falsities  as  to  the 
details  of  the  march ;  but  as  a  general 
fact,  I  see  no  sufficient  ground  for  dis- 
believing it.  A  season  of  excessive 
licence  to  the  soldiers,  after  their 
extreme  suffering  in  Oedrdsia,  was  by 
no  means  unnatural  to  grant.  More- 
over, it  corresponds  to  the  general 
conception  of  the  returning  march  of 
Dionysus  in  antiquity,  while  the  imita- 
tion of  that  god  was  quite  in  conformity 
v^th  Alexander's  turn  of  sentiment. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the 
silence  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  is 

10- 


too  stronglv  insisted  on,  both  by  Arrian 
and  by  others,  as  a  reason  for  dis- 
believing affirmations  respecting  Alex- 
ander. 

Arrian  and  Curtius  (x.  1)  differ  in 
their  statements  about  the  treatment 
of  Kleander.  According  to  Arrian  he 
was  put  to  death ;  according  to  Curtius 
he  was  spared  from  death,  and  simply 
put  in  prison,  in  consequence  of  the 
unportant  service  which  he  had  ren- 
dered by  killing  Parmenio  with  his 
own  hand— while  600  of  his  accomplices 
and  agents  were  put  to  death. 

3  Nearchus  had  begun  his  voyage 
about  the  end  of  September,  or  begin- 
ning of  October  (Arrian,  Indie.  21; 
Strabo,  xv.  p.  721). 

8  Arrian,  vi  28,  7 ;  Arrian,  Indica, 
c88— 37. 

*  Arrian,  vi.  28, 12—29 
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guardians  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  accomplices,  but  in 
vain.1  OrsinSs,  satrap  of  Persis,  was  however  accused  of  conni- 
vance in  the  deed,  as  well  as  of  various  acts  of  murder  and 
spoliation :  according  to  Gurtius,  he  was  not  only  innocent,  but 
had  manifested  both  good  faith  and  devotion  to  Alexander ;  2  in 
spite  of  which  he  became  a  victim  of  the  hostility  of  the  favourite 
^unuch  Bag6as,  who  both  poisoned  the  king's  mind  with  calum- 
nies of  his  own,  and  suborned  other  accusers  with  false  testimony. 
Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  story,  Alexander  caused 
OrsinSs  to  be  hanged,^  naming  as  satrap  Peukestes,  whose  favour 
was  now  high,  partly  as  comrade  and  preserver  of  the  king  in  his 
imminent  danger  at  the  citadel  of  the  Malli,  partly  from  his 
ha\'ing  adopted  the  Persian  dress,  manners,  and  language  more 
completely  than  any  other  Macedonian. 

It  was  about  February,  in  324  b.c.,*  that  Alexander  marched 
out  of  Persis  to  Susa.  During  this  progress,  at  the  point  where 
he  crossed  the  Pasitigris,  he  was  again  joined  by  Nearchus,  who, 
having  completed  his  circumnavigation  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  that  of  the  Euphrates,  had  sailed  back  with  the  fleet 
from  the  latter  river  and  come  up  the  Pasitigris.*^    It  is  probable 


A  Plutarch,  Alex.  69 ;  Arrian,  vi.  29,  Poms  on  the  Hydaspes,  where  (follow- 

17  ;  Strabo,  zt.  p.  730.  ing  Schmieder's  coi^ecture)  he  alters 

3  Arrian,  v.  SO,  2 ;  Cortins,  x.  1,  23—  the  name  of  the  month  as  ft  stands  hi 

38.    "  Hie  fuit  exitus  nobilissimi  Per-  the  text  of  Arrian,  and  supposes  that 

sarum,  nee  insontis  modo,  sed  eximise  battle  to  have  occurred  in  August,  B.C. 

quoque  benignitatis  in  regem."     The  327,  instead  of  April,  B.C.  826.    Mr. 

great    favour    which    the    beautiful  Clinton  antedates  by  one  year  all  the 

eunuch  Bag6as  ([though  Arrian   does  proceedings  of  Alexander  subsequent 

not  mention  him)  enjoyed  with  Alex-  to  his  quitting  Baktria  for  the  last 

ander,  and  the  exalted  position  which  time  in  the  summer  of  B.C.  327.    Dr. 

he  occupied,  are  attested    by  good  Vincent's  remark— that  "thesupposi- 

contemporaiy  evidence,  especially  the  tion  of  tvfo    tointers  occurring  after 

philosopher  Diksearchus— see  Athense.  Alexander's  return  to  Susa  is  not  borne 

xiii.  p.  603 ;  Diksearch.  Fragm.  19,  ap.  out  bv  the  historians  "  (see  Clinton,  p. 

Hist.  Grsec.  Fragm.  Didot.  vol.  iL  p.  232),  is  a  perfectly  just  one ;  and  Mil- 

241.    Compare  the  Fragments  of  £u-  ford  has  not  replied  to  it  in  a  satis- 

mends  and  Diodotus  (iSlian,  V.  H.  iii.  factory  manner.      In  my  judgment, 

23)  in  Didot,  Fragm.  Scriptor.  Hist,  there  was  only  an  interval  of  sixteen 

Alex.  Ma«nai,  p.  121;  Plutarch  deAduL  months  (not  an  interval  of  twenty- 

et  Amic.  Discrim.  p.  66.  eight  months,  as  Mr.  Clinton  supposes) 

8  Arrian,  vi.  30;  Curtius,  x.  1, 22—30.  between  the  return  of  Alexander  to 

*  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fast.  Hellen.  Susa  and  his  death  at  Babylon  (Feb., 

B.c.  325,  also  Append,  p.  232)  places  324B.C..  to  June,  323  b. c). 

thearrivalof  Alexander  mSusiana.  on  5  Arrian,  viL  6,  9;  Arrian.  Indica, 

his  return  march,  in  the  month  of  c.  42.    The  voluntary  death  of  Kalanus 

February,  B.C.  825,— a  year  too  early,  the  Indian  Qymnosophist  must  have 

in  my  opinion.    I  have  before  remarked  taken  place  at  Susa  (where  Diod6rus 

on  the  views  of  Mr.  Clinton  respecting  places  it,  xvii.  107),  and  not  in  Persis ; 

the  date  of  Alexander's  victory  over  for  Nearchus  was  seemingly  present  at 
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that  the  division  of  Hephsestion  also  rejoined  him  at  Susa,  and 
that  the  whole  army  was  there  for  the  first  time  b.c.324. 
brought  together  after  the  separation  in  Earmania.        ^^7 

In  Susa  and  Susiana  Alexander  spent  some  months. 
For  the  first  time  since  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  g«  ™«^^^ 


had  now  no  military  operations  in  hand  or  in  imme-  ^JJ^*|S* 

diate  prospect.    No  enemy  was  before  him,  until  it  fleet  under 

pleased  him  to  go  in  quest  of  a  new  one  ;  nor  indeed  Stent  had 

could  any  new  one  be  found,  except  at  a  prodigious  sailed  round 

distance.     He  had  emerged  from  the  perils  of  the  mouth  of 

untrodden  East,  and  had  returned  into  the  ordinary  *^®  Indus, 
localities  and  conditions  of  Persian  rule,  occupying  that  capital 

city  from  whence  the  great  Achaemenid  kings  had  b.c.824. 

been  accustomed  to  govern  the  Western  as  well  as  f£J^*"^ 
the  Eastern  portions  of  their  vast  empire.    To  their 

post  and  to  their  irritable  love  of  servility,  Alexander  at  Susa  as 

had  succeeded ;  but  bringing  with  him  a  restless  g^^^of* 

energy  such  as  none  of  them  except  the  first  founder  uneasiness 

Cyrus  had  manifested,  and  a  splendid  military  genius  satrap" 

such  as  was  unknown  alike  to  Cyrus  and  to  his  sue-  ^^ 

cessors.  soldiers. 

In  the  new  position  of  Alexander,  his  principal  subjects  of 
uneasiness  were    the    satraps  and    the   Macedonian  p^at  con- 
soldiers.    During  the  long  interval  (more  than  five  duct  of  the 
years)  which  had  elapsed  since  he  marched  eastward  several  of 
from  Hyrkania  in  pursuit  of  Bessus,  the  satraps  had  ^^hedby 

necessarily  been  left  much  to  themselves.    Some  had  Alexander 

111  "11  .  .  — alarm 

imagined  that  he  would  never  return — an  anticipation  among 

noway  unreasonable,  since  his  own  impulse  towards  f^^Jtof" 
forward  march  was  so  insatiate,  that  he  was  only  con-  Harpaius. 
strained  to  return  by  the  resolute  opposition  of  his  own  soldiers  ; 
moreover  his  dangerous  wound  among  the  Malli,  and  his  calami- 
tous march  through  Gedrdsia,  had  given  rise  to  reports  of  his 
death,  credited  for  some  time  even  by  Olympias  and  Kleopatra  in 
Macedonia.!  Under  these  uncertainties,  some  satraps  stood 
accused  of  having  pillaged  rich  temples  and  committed  acts  of 
violence  towards  individuals.    Apart  from  all  criminality,  real  or 

the  memorable  scene  of  the  funeral    with  Alexander  in  Persis. 
pile  (Anian,  yii  8, 9),  and  he  was  not        i  Plutarch,  Alex.  es. 
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alleged,  several  of  them,  also,  had  taken  into  pay  bodies  of  merce- 
nary troops,  partly  as  a  necessary  means  of  authority  in  their 
respective  districts,  partly  as  a  protection  to  tl^emselves  in  the 
event  of  Alexander's  decease.  Respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
satraps  and  their  officers,  many  denunciations  and  complaints 
were  sent  in,  to  which  Alexander  listened  readily  and  even 
eagerly,  punishing  the  accused  with  indiscriminate  rigour,  and 
resenting  especially  the  suspicion  that  they  had  calculated  upon 
his  death.^  Among  those  executed  were  Abulit^  satrap  of 
Susiana,  with  his  son  Oxathres ;  the  latter  was  even  slain  by 
the  hands  of  Alexander  himself  with  a  sarissa,*  the  dispensation 
of  punishment  becoming  in  his  hands  an  outburst  of  exasperated 
temper.  He  also  despatched  peremptory  orders  to  all  the  satraps, 
enjoining  them  to  dismiss  their  mercenary  troops  without 
delay.'  This  measure  produced  considerable  eflfect  on  the  condi- 
tion of  Greece,  about  which  I  shall  speak  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
Harpalus,  satrap  of  Babylon  (about  whom  also  more  presently), 
having  squandered  large  sums  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  post 
upon  ostentatious  luxury,  became  terrified  when  Alexander  was 
approaching  Susiana,  and  fled  to  Greece  with  a  large  treasure  and 
a  email  body  of  soldiers.*    Serious  alarm  was  felt  among  all  the 


1  Arrian,  vli.  4,  2—6 ;  Diod6r.  xviL 
108 ;  Curtias,  x.  1,  7.  "  Gceperat  esse 
preeceps  ad  reprsBsentanda  snpplicia, 
item  ad  deteriora  credenda  "  (Gurtius, 
X.  1,  39). 

3  Plutarch,  Alex.  68. 

8  Dioddr.  xvii.  106—111. 

^Amonff  the  accusations  which 
reached  Alexander  against  this  satrap, 
we  are  surprised  to  find  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  nim  (iv  T^  wfihi  Aki$av6pov 
iirivToKfi)  bv  the  GreeK  historian  Theo- 
pompus,  who  set  forth  with  indigna- 
tion  the  extravagant  gifts  and  honours 
heaped  by  Harpalus  upon  his  two 
successive  mistresses,  Pythionikd  and 
Glykera,  celebrated  HetsBrsB  from 
Athens.  These  proceedings  Theo- 
pompus  describes  as  insults  to  Alex- 
ander (Theopompus  ap.  Athense.  ziii. 
>p.  586—595 ;  Fragment.  277,  278,  ed. 
'idot.). 

The  satiric  drama  called  'Ayi^v,  re- 
presented before  Alexander  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  flight  of  Harpalus, 
cannot  have  been  represented  (as  Athe- 
naeus  states  it  to  have  been)  on  the 
banks  of  t?ie  Hydaspes,  because  Harpa- 


Z 


lus  did  not  make  his  escape  untO  he 
was  frightened  bv  the  approach  of 
Alexander  retumikg  from  India.  At 
the  Hydaspes,  Alexander  was  still  on 
his  outward  progress ;  very  far  off,  and 
without  any  idea  of  returning.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  words  of  Atheneeus 
respecting  this  drama— c5£5a(e  Aiow- 
auav  ovrutv  iwi  rov  'Y 8  dtr  no  v  tow 
woTOfiov  (xiii.  p.  595)— involve  a  mistake 
or  misreading,  and  that  it  ought  to 
stand  en-l  rov  X  o  a  o*  ir  o  v  rov  rrora/xov. 
I  may  remark  that  the  words  Medtu 
Hydaspet  in  Virgil,  Georg.  iv.  211,  pro- 
bably involve  the  same  confusion.  The 
Choaspes  was  the  river  near  Susa ;  and 
this  dnuna  was  performed  before  Alex- 
ander at  Susa  during  the  Dionysia  of 
the  year  824  B.C.,  after  Harpalus  had 
fled.  The  Dionysia  were  in  the  month 
Elaphebolion ;  now  Alexander  did  not 
flght  Porus  on  the  Hydaspes  until 
the  succeeding  month,  Munychion,  at 
the  earliest,  and  probablv  later.  And 
even  if  we  suppose  (which  is  not  pro- 
bable) that  he  reached  the  Hydaspes 
in  Elaphebolion,  he  would  have  no 
leisure  to   celebrate   dramas   and  a 
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satraps  and  officers,  innocent  as  well  as  guilty.  That  the  most 
guilty  were  not  those  who  fared  worst,  we  may  see  by  the  case  of 
Eleomenls  in  Egypt,  who  remained  unmolested  in  his  govern- 
ment, though  his  iniquities  were  no  secret^ 

Among  the  Macedonian  soldiers,  discontent  had  been  perpetu- 
ally growing,  from  the  numerous  proofs  which  they 
witnessed  that  Alexander  had  made  his  election  for  of  the 
an  Asiatic  character,  and  abnegated  his  own  country.  J^JSots"**" 
Besides  his  habitual  adoption  of  the  Persian  costume  Y*^r5f 
and  ceremonial,  he  now  celebrated  a  sort  of  national  int^tna^ 
Asiatic  marriage  at  Susa.    He  had  already  married  ^S^ted 
the  captive  Eoxana  in  Baktria ;    he  next  took  two  by  Aiex- 
additional  wives — Statira,  daughter  of  Darius,  and 
Parysatis,  daughter  of  the  preceding  king  Ochus.     He  at  the 
same  time  caused  eighty  of  his  principal  friends  and  officers, 
some  very  reluctantly,  to  marry  (according  to  Persian  rites) 
wives    selected    from  the  noblest  Persian    families,  providing 
dowries  for  all  of  them.*    He  made  presents  besides  to  all  those 
Macedonians    who  gave    in    their    names    as   having   married 
Persian  women.     Splendid  festivities^  accompanied  these  nup- 
tials, with    honorary    rewards    distributed    to    favourites   and 
meritorious  officers.    Macedonians  and  Persians,  the  two  imperial 
races,  one  in  Europe,  the  other  in  Asia,  were  thus  intended  to  be 
amalgamated.    To  soften  the  aversion  of  the  soldiers  generally 
towards  these  Asiatizing  marriages,*  Alexander  issued  proclama- 
tion that  he  would  himself  discharge  their  debts,  inviting  all  who 
owed  money  to  give  in  their  names  with  an  intimation  of  the 
sums  due.     It  was  known  that  the  debtors  were  numerous  ;  yet 
few  came  to  enter  their  names.      The  soldiers  suspected  the 
proclamation  as  a  stratagem,  intended  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
such  as  were  spendthrifts,  and  obtaining  a  pretext  for  punish- 

Dionysiac  festiTa],  while  the  anny  of  Achieinenid  family,  but  Darius  Codo- 

Poms  was  waiting  for  him   on  the  mannus,  father  of  Statira,  was  not  of 

opposite  bank.    Moreover,  it  is  no  way  that  family  ;  he  began  a  new  lineage. 

Erobable  that,  on  the  remote  Hydaspes,  About  the  overweening  regal  state  of 

e  had  any  actors  or  chorus,  or  means  Alexander  outdoing  even  the  previous 

of  celebrating  dramas  at  all.  Persian    kings,    see     Pylarchus    ap. 

1  Arrian,   vii.    18,   2 ;    vii.    28,   9—  Athense.  xii.  p.  639. 

13.  s  Charts  ap.  Athenae.  xii.  p.  63& 

2  Arrian,  vii.  4,  6—9.  By  these  two  *  Arrian,  vii.  6,  8.  #tal  tovs  -^^diiovi 
marriages,  Alexander  thus  engrafted  iv  r^  vofitf  UepviK^  iroiT^deWa?  ov  n^t 
himself  upon  the  two  lines  of  antece-  Bvfiov  yeve<rBai  rot?  iroAXoi?  avrwv,  ovii 
dent  Persun  Idngs.    Ochus  was  of  the  ruv  yrniAvTiov  iorlv  ots,  &c. 
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ment— a  remarkable  evidence  how  little  confidence  or  affection 
Alexander  now  inspired,  and  how  completely  the  sentiment 
entertained  towards  him  was  that  of  fear  mingled  with  admira- 
tion. He  himself  was  much  hurt  at  their  mistrust,  and  openly 
complained  of  it ;  at  the  same  time  proclaiming  that  paymasters 
and  tables  should  be  planted  openly  in  the  camp,  and  that  any 
soldier  might  come  and  ask  for  money  enough  to  pay  his  debts, 
without  being  bound  to  give  in  his  name.  Assured  of  secrecy, 
they  now  made  application  in  such  numbers  that  the  total 
distributed  was  prodigiously  great ;  reaching,  according  to  some, 
to  10,000  talents — according  to  Arrian,  to  not  less  than  20,000 
talents,  or  ^4,600,000  sterling.^ 

Large  as  this  donative  was,  it  probably  gave  but  partial  satis- 
B.c.  828.  feiction,  since  the  most  steady  and  well-conducted 
Spring.  soldiers  could  have  received  no  benefit,  except  in  so 

Their  far  as  they  might  choose  to  come  forward  with  ficti- 

withthe  tious  debts.  A  new  mortification  moreover  was  in 
aoldiare***^  Store  for  the  soldiers  generally.  There  arrived  from 
levied  and  the  various  satrapies — even  from  those  most  distant, 
by^ex-  Sogdiana,  Baktria,  Aria,  Drangiana,  Arachosia,  &c. — 
ander.  contingents  of  young  and  fresh  native  troops,  amount- 

ing in  total  to  30,000  men,  all  armed  and  drilled  in  the 
Macedonian  manner.  From  the  time  when  the  Macedonians  had 
refused  to  cross  the  river  Hyphasis  and  march  forward  into 
India,  Alexander  saw  that  for  his  large  aggressive  schemes  it  was 
necessary  to  disband  the  old  soldiers,  and  to  organize  an  army  at 
once  more  fresh  and  more  submissive.  He  accordingly  despatched 
orders  to  the  satraps  to  raise  and  discipline  new  Asiatic  levies,  of 
vigorous  native  youths ;  and  the  fruit  of  these  orders  was  now 
seen.2  Alexander  reviewed  the  new  levies,  whom  he  called  the 
Epigoni,  with  great  satisfaction.  He  moreover  incorporated 
many  native  Persians,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  into  the  Compa- 
nion-cavalry, the  most  honourable  service  in  the  army  ;  making 
the  important  change  of  arming  them  with  the  short  Macedonian 
thrusting-pike  in  place  of  the  missile  Persian  javelin.  They  were 
found  such  apt  soldiers,  and  the  genius  of  Alexander  for  military 

1  Arrian,  vlL  6 ;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  taken  some  time  to  get  together  and 

70;  Curtius,   x.   2,  9;  Diod6r.   xvil.  discipline  these  young  troops ;  Alexan- 

109.  der  must  therefore  have  sent  the  orders 

3  Dioddr.  xvlL  108.     It  must  have  from  India. 
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organization  was  so  consummate,  that  he  saw  himself  soon 
released  from  his  dependence  on  the  Macedonian  veterans — a 
change  evident  enough  to  them  as  well  as  to  him.^ 

The  novelty  and  success  of  Nearchus  in  his  exploring  voyage 
had  excited  in  Alexander  an  ei^er  appetite  for  naval 
operations.    Going  on  board  his  fleet  in  the  Pasitigris  Alexander 
(the  Karun,  the  river  on  the  east  side  of  Susa),  he  ^hich^s 
sailed  in  person  down  to  the  Persian  Gul^  surveyed  S*tS3Si'i 
the  coast  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  and  then 
sailed  up  the  latter  river  as  far  as  Opis.    Hephsestion  meanwhile, 
commanding  the  army,  marched  by  land  in  concert  with  his 
voyage  and  came  back  to  Opis,  where  Alexander  disembarked.^ 

Sufficient  experiment  had  now  been  made  with  the  Asiatic 
levies  to  enable  Alexander  to  dispense  with  many  of  ^Qf^^^  ^f 
his  Macedonian  veterans.    Calling  together  the  army,  Sf^^ 
he  intimated  his  intention  of  sending  home  those  who  the  Mace- 
were  unfit  for  service,  either  from  age  or  wounds,  but  ^^^they 
of  allotting  to  them  presents  at  departure  sufficient  to  ™"*iPyT 
place  them  in  an  enviable  condition,  and  attract  fr^h   Alexander 
Macedonian  substitutes.    On  hearing  this  intimation,  i^ndsttiem 
all  the  long-standing  discontent  of  the  soldiers  at  once  <^ 
broke  out.    They  felt  themselves  set  aside,  as  worn  out  and  use- 
less,— and  set  aside,  not  to  make  room  for  younger  men  of  their 
own  country,  but  in  favour  of  those  Asiatics  into  whose  arms 
their  king  had  now  passed.    They  demanded  with  a  loud  voice 
that  he  should  dismiss  them  all— advising  him  by  way  of  taunt 
to  make  his  future  conquests  along  with  his  father  Ammon. 
These  manifestations  so  incensed  Alexander,  that  he  leaped  down 
from  the  elevated  platform  on  which  he  had  stood  to  speak, 
rushed  with  a  few  of  his  guards  among  the  crowd  of  soldiers,  and 
seized  or  caused  to  be  seized  thirteen  of  those  apparently  most 
forward,  ordering  them  inmiediately  to  be  put  to  death.     The 
multitude  were  thoroughly  overawed  and  reduced  to  silence,  upon 
which  Alexander  remounted  the  platform  and  addressed  them  in 
a  speech  of  considerable  length.    He  boasted  of  the  great  exploits 
of  Philip,  and  of  his  own  still  greater  :  he  affirmed  that  all  the 
benefit  of  his  conquests  had  gone  to  the  Macedonians,  and  that  he 
imself  had  derived  from  them  nothing  but  a  double  share  of  the 
1  Arrian,  viL  6.  a  Arrian,  vii  7. 
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common  labours,  hardships,  wounds,  and  perils.     Reproaching 
them  as  base  deserters  from  a  king  who  had  gained  for  them  all 
these  unparalleled  acquisitions,  he  concluded  by  giving  discharge 
to  all — commanding  them  forthwith  to  depart.^ 
After  this  speech— teeming  (as  we  read  it  in  Arrian)  with  that 

exorbitant  self-exaltation  which  formed  the  leading 
^morse  feature  in  his  character — ^Alexander  hurried  away 
5?th^*^**'*  into  the  palace,  where  he  remained  shut  up  for  two 
soldiers—  days  without  admitting  any  one  except  his  immediate 
isapp^u^  attendants.  His  guards  departed  along  with  him, 
'^^^'        leaving   the    discontented    soldiers    stupefied    and 

motionless.  Receiving  no  further  orders,  nor  any  of 
the  accustomed  military  indications,^  they  were  left  in  the 
helpless  condition  of  soldiers  constrained  to  resolve  for  themselves, 
and  at  the  same  time  altogether  dependent  upon  Alexander,  whom 
they  had  offended.  On  the  third  day,  they  learnt  that  he  had 
convened  the  Persian  officers,  and  had  invested  them  with  the 
chief  military  commands,  distributing  the  newly-arrived  Epigoni 
into  divisions. of  infantry  and  cavalry,  all  with  Macedonian 
military  titles,  and  passing  over  the  Macedonians  themselves  as 
if  they  did  not  exist  At  this  news  the  soldiers  were  overwhelmed 
with  shame  and  remorse.  They  rushed  to  the  gates  of  the 
palace,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  supplicated  with  tears  and 
groans  for  Alexander's  pardon.  Presently  he  came  out,  and  was 
himself  moved  to  tears  by  seeing  their  prostrate  deportment. 
After  testifying  his  full  reconciliation,  he  caused  a  solemn 
sacrifice  to  be  celebrated,  coupled  with  a  multitudinous  banquet  of 
mixed  Macedonians  and  Persians  The  Grecian  prophets,  the 
Persian  Magi,  and  all  the  guests  present  united  in  prayer  and 

1  Arrian,  vii.  9,  .10;  Plutarch,  Alex,  patienti&.postremoprecibusetlacrymis 
71 ;  Gortius,  x.  2 ;  Justin,  xiL  11.  veniam  quierebant.    Ut  vero  defonnis 

2  See  the  description  given  by  Taci-  et  flens,  et  prsBter  spem  incolumis, 
tus  (Hist.  ii.  29)  of  the  brinsiing  round  Yalens  processit,  fi^audium.  miseratio, 
of  the  YiteUian  army,  which  had  mu-  favor ;  versi  in  leetitiam  (ut  est  vulgus 
tinied  against  the  general  Fabius  ntroque  immodicum)  laudantes  gra- 
Valens :— ^'  Turn  Alphenus  Varus,  prse-  tantesque,  circumdatum  aquilis  sig^- 
fectus  castrorum,  defiagrante  paulatim  que,  in  tribunal  ferunt" 

seditione,    addit    consilium  —  vetitis  Compare  also  the  narrative  in  Xeno- 

obire  vigilias    centurionibus,    omisso  phdn  (Anab.  i.  8)  of  the  embarrassment 

tubee  sono.  quo  miles  ad  beUi  munia  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at  Tarsus, 

detur.    I^tur  torpore  cuncti,  circum-  when  they  at  first  refused  to  obey  Kle- 

spectare  mter  se  attoniti,  et  id  ipsum,  archus  and  march  against  tiie  Great 

quod  furao  refferet,  paventei;   silentlo,  King. 
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libation  for  fusion,  harmony,  and  community  of  empire  between 
the  two  nations.^ 

This  complete  victory  over  his  own  soldiers  was  probably  as 
gratifying  to  Alexander  as  any  one  gained  during  his 
past  life,  carrying  as  it  did  a  consoling  retribution  bandit— 
for  the  memorable  stoppage  on  the  banks  of  the  ^S^wm 
Hyphasis,  which  he  had  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven,   placed 
He  selected  10,000  of  the  oldest  and  most  exhausted  ^i^^ndof 
among  the  soldiers  to  be  sent  home  under  Eraterus,   Kmtenw  to 
giving  to  each  full  pay  until  the  time  of  arrival  in 
Macedonia,  with  a  donation  of  one  talent  besides.    He  intended 
that  Kraterus,  who  was  in  bad  health,  should  remain  in  Europe 
as  viceroy  of  Macedonia,  and  that  Antipater  should  come  out  to 
Asia  with  a  reinforcement  of  troops.*    Pursuant  to  this  resolu- 
tion, the  10,000  soldiers  were  now  singled  out  for  return,  and 
separated  from  the  main  army.     Yet  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  actually  did  return,  during  the  ten  months  of  Alexander's 
remaining  life. 

Of  the  important  edict  issued  this  summer  by  Alexander  to  the 
Grecian  cities,  and  read  at  the  Olympic  festival  in 
July — directing  each  city  to  recall  its  exiled  citizens —  Summer. 
I  shall  speak  in  a  future  chapter.     He  had  now  New  pro- 
accomplished  his  object  of  organizing  a  land  force  half  ^*^^'  ^^' 
Macedonian,  half  Asiatic.    But  since  the  expedition  tempiated 
of  Nearchus,  he  had  become  bent  upon  a  large  exten-  and©?— " 
sion  of  his  naval  force   also,  which  was  indeed  an  measiwee 
indispensable  condition  towards  his  immediate  pro-  ingMs 
jects  of   conquering  Arabia,  and  of   pushing  both  ^®®** 
nautical  exploration  and  aggrandizement  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
round  the  Arabian  coast.    He  despatched  orders  to  the  Phoenician 
ports,  directing  that  a  numerous  fleet  should  be  built,  and  that 
the  ships  should  then  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  conveyed  across  to 
Thapsakus  on  the  Euphrates,  whence  they  would  sail  down  to 
Babylon.    At  that  place,  he  directed  the  construction  of  other 
ships  from  the  numerous  cypress  trees  around — as  well  as  the 
formation  of  an  enormous  harbour  in  the   river  at  Babylon, 

lArrian,  viL  11.  had  always  opposed,  as  much  as  he 

2  Arrian,  vii.  12, 1—7 :  Justin,  xii  12.  dared,    the    Oriental    transformation 

Kraterus  was  especially  popular  with  of    Alexander    (Plutarch,    Eumento, 

the  Macedonian  soldiers,  because  he  6). 
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adequate  to  the  accommodation  of  1000  ships  of  war.  Mikkalus,  a 
Greek  of  Elazomensa,  was  sent  to  Phoenicia  with  500  talents,  to 
enlist,  or  to  purchase,  seamen  for  the  crews.  It  was  calculated 
that  these  preparations  (probably  under  the  superintendence  of 
Nearchus)  would  be  completed  by  the  spring,  for  which  period 
contingents  were  summoned  to  Babylon  for  the  expedition  against 
Arabia.^ 

In  the  meantime,  Alexander  himself  paid  a  visit  to  Ekbatana, 
B.C.  324.  ^®  ordinary  summer  residence  of  the  Persian  kings. 
Visit  to  ^®  conducted  his  army  by  leiisurely  marches,  review- 
Bkbatana  ing  by  the  way  the  ancient  r^al  parks  of  the  cele- 
Heph^**^  brated  breed  called  Nisaean  horses — ^now  greatly 
tion— vio-  reduced  in  number.'  On  the  march,  a  violent  alter- 
ofAiex-  cation  occurred  between  his  personal  favourite, 
ander.  HephsBstion,  and  his  secretary,  Eumenis,  the  most 

able,  dexterous,  and  long-sighted  man  in  his  service.  Eumen^ 
as  a  Greek  of  Kardia,  had  been  always  regarded  with  slight  and 
jealousy  by  the  Macedonian  officers,  especially  by  Hephsestion  : 
Alexander  now  took  pains  to  reconcile  the  two,  experiencing  no 
difficulty  with  Eumen^  but  much  with  Hephsestion.^  During 
his  stay  at  Ekbatana,  he  celebrated  magnificent  sacrifices  and 
festivities,  with  gymnastic  and  musical  exhibitions,  which  were 
further  enlivened,  according  to  the  Macedonian  habits,  by  banquets 
and  excessive  wine-drinking.  Amidst  these  proceedings,  Hephaes- 
tion  was  seized  with  a  fever.  The  vigour  of  his  constitution 
emboldened  him  to  neglect  all  care  or  regimen,  so  that  in  a  few 
days  the  disease  carried  him  off.  The  final  crisis  came  on 
suddenly,  and  Alexander  was  warned  of  it  while  sitting  in  the 
theatre ;  but  though  he  instantly  hurried  to  the  bedside,  he  found 
Hephsestion  already  dead.  His  sorrow  for  this  loss  was  unbounded, 
manifesting  itself  in  excesses  suitable  to  the  general  violence  of 

lAziian,  vii.  19.    He  also  sent  an  in  another'place  calls  a  royal  road  (xix. 

ofScer  named  Herakleidds  to  the  shores  19),  is  traced  by  Bitter,  deriving  his 

of  the  Caspian  Sea  with  orders  to  con-  information  chiefly  from  the  recent  re- 

struct  ships  and  make  a  survey  of  that  searches  of  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson.    The 

sea  (vit  16).  larger  portion  of  the  way  lay  along  the 

^  Arrian,  viL  18,  2 ;  Dioddr.  3cvii.  110.  western  side  of  the  chain  of  Mount 

How  leisurely  the  march  was  may  Zagros,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

be  seen  in  Dioddrus.  river  Kerkha  (Bitter,  Erdkunde,  part 

The  direction  of  Alexander's  march  ix.  b.  3,  p.  329,  West-Asiii). 
from  Susa  to  Ekbatana,  along  a  fre-        ^  Arrian,  vii.  13,  1 ;  Plutarch,  £u- 

quented  and  good  road  which  ]Jiod6rus  mends,  2. 
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his  impulses,  whether  of  afifection  or  of  antipathy.  Like  Achilla 
mourning  for  Patroklus,  he  cast  himself  on  the  ground  near  the 
dead  body,  and  remained  there  wailing  for  several  hours ;  he 
refused  all  care,  and  even  food,  for  two  days ;  he  cut  his  hair 
close,  and  conmianded  that  all  the  horses  and  mules  in  the  camp 
should  have  their  manes  cut  close  also  ;  he  not  only  suspended 
the  festivities,  but  interdicted  all  music  and  every  sign  of  joy  in 
the  camp  ;  he  directed  that  the  battlements  of  the  walls  belong- 
ing to  the  neighbouring  cities  should  be  struck  off ;  he  hung,  or 
crucified,  the  physician  Glaukias,  who  had  prescribed  for 
HephsBstion  ;  he  ordered  that  a  vast  funeral  pile  should  be 
erected  at  Babylon,  at  a  cost  given  to  us  as  10,000  talents 
(^2,300,000),  to  celebrate  the  obsequies  ;  he  sent  messengers  to  the 
oracle  of  Ammon,  to  inquire  whether  it  was  permitted  to  worship 
Hephsestion  as  a  god.  Many  of  those  around  him,  accommodating 
themselves  to  this  passionate  impulse  of  the  ruler,  began  at  once 
to  show  a  sort  of  worship  towards  the  deceased,  by  devoting  to 
him  themselves  and  their  arms ;  of  which  Eumen^  set  the 
example,  conscious  of  his  own  personal  danger,  if  Alexander 
should  suspect  him  of  being  pleased  at  the  death  of  his  recent 
rival  Perdikkas  was  instructed  to  convey  the  body  in  solemn 
procession  to  Babylon,  there  to  be  burnt  in  state  when  prepara- 
tions should  be  completed.^ 

Alexander  stayed  at  Ekbatana  until  winter  was  at  hand,  seek- 
ing distraction  from  his  grief  in  exaggerated  splendour  b.c.  824— 
of  festivals  and  ostentation  of  life.    His  temper  be-  ^^-  winter, 
came  so  much  more  irascible  and  furious,  that  no  one  Alexander 
approached  him  without  fear,  and  he  was  propitiated  ^t^he 
by  the  most  extravagant  flatteries.^     At  length  he  ^oswei- 
roused  himself  and  found  his  true  consolation   in  gratifying 
the  primary  passions  of  his  nature — fighting  and  man-hunting.' 

1  Arrian,  vii.  14 ;  Plntarcli,  Alex.  72 ;  dot.  ix.  24) :  compare  also  Platarch, 

Bioddr.  xtIL  110.     It  wUl  not  do  to  Pelopidas,  88,  and  Boripid.  Alkestis, 

follow  the  canon  of  evidence  tacitly  442. 
assamed  bv  Arrian,  who  thinks  him-        3  See    the    curious    extracts    from 


self  authorized  to  discredit  all  the  de-  Bphippus  the  Chalkidian,  seemingly  a 
tails  of  Alexander's  conduct  on  this  contemporary,  if  not  an  eye-witness 
occasion,  which  transgress  the  limits  of   (ap.  Athenie.  xii.  pp.  587,  688>— cv^ii/tut 


tails  of  Alexander's  conduct  on  this    contemporary,  if  not  an  eye-witness 

(ap.  AtheniB.  xii.  pp.  587,  688>— tv^  .. 

a  dignified  though  Tenement  sorrow.        oi  koI  o-i-y^  xarctxc  ndvrai  vm>  S4ovi  rov? 


When  Masisuus  was  slain,  in  the  wap6vTai  •  ^dpirro?  yap  ijv  (Alexander) 

Persian  armv  commanded  by  Mardo-  xal  <l>oviK6i'  i66Ktt  yap  tlvat,  fMAayxo- 

nius  in  Boeona,  the  manes  of  the  horses  KucSi,  tc 

were  cut  as  token  of  mourning  (Hero-  >  i  translate   here,   literally,   Plu- 
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Between  Media  and  Persia  dwelt  the  tribes  called  Kosssei, 
amidst  a  region  of  lofty,  trackless,  inaccessible  mountains.  Brave 
and  predatory,  they  had  defied  the  attacks  of  the  Persian  kings. 
Alexander  now  conducted  against  them  a  powerful  force,  and  in 
spite  of  increased  difficulties  arising  from  the  wintry  season, 
pushed  them  from  point  to  point,  following  them  into  the  loftiest 
and  most  impenetrable  recesses  of  their  mountains.  These  efforts 
were  continued  for  forty  days,  under  himself  and  Ptolemy,  until 
the  entire  male  population  was  slain, — which  passed  for  an  ac- 
ceptable offering  to  the  manes  of  Hephsestion.^ 

Not  long  afterwards,  Alexander  commenced  his  progress  to 
B.C.  828.  Babylon,  but  in  slow  marches,  further  retarded  by 
^J^y™  various  foreign  embassies  which  met  him  on  the  road. 
So  widely  had  the  terror  of  his  name  and  achieve- 
Alenmder  ments  been  spread,  that  several  of  these  envoys  came 
NumlMww*'  from  the  most  distant  regions.  There  were  some 
embassies  from  the  various  tribes  of  Libya:  from  Carthage — 
him'onthe  ^^om  Sicily  and  Sardinia — ^from  the  lUyrians  and 
^*y*  Thracians  —  from    the    Lucanians,    Bruttians,    and 

Tuscans,  in  Italy — ^nay,  even  (some  affirmed)  from  the  Romans, 
as  yet  a  people  of  moderate  power.*  But  there  were  other  names 
yet  more  surprising:  ^Ethiopians,  from  the  extreme  south, 
beyond  Egypt — Scythians  from  the  north,  beyond  the  Danube — 
Iberians  and  Qauls  from  the  far  west,  beyond  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Legates  also  arrived  from  various  Grecian  cities,  partly  to 
tender  congratulations  and  compliments  upon  his  matchless 
successes,  partly  to  remonstrate  against  his  sweeping  mandate  for 
the  general  restoration  of  the  Grecian  exiles.*    It  was  remarked 

tarch'8  expression— Tov  Si  nivBov^  irapij-  thing  of  Alexander  even  by  report,  but 

yopif  T^  iro\4fi(f  xfi^l*^vo^i  a><nrep  iir\  this  appears  to  me  not  credible. 
Bi^pav Kai  Kvv 71  yi vi o V  a V 0 p to ir ta V        On  the  whole,  though  the  point  is 

i$ii\6t,  KoX  rh  Ko<r<raC<av  tSvo^  'Karttrrpt-  doubtful,  I  incline  to  believe  the  asser- 

^aro,  wdvra^  rifiriShv  airoa^ar-  tion  of  a  Roman  embassy  to  Alexander, 

r  <i>  V.    rovro  5c  'H^ai<rria>i/o«  ivayttry^  '  Nevertheless,  there  were  various  false 

cxoAeiTo  (Plutarch,  Alexand.  72 :  com-  statements  which  afterwards  became 

pare  Polysenus,  iv.  8,  31).  current  about  it.  one  of  which  may  be 

1  Arrian,  vii.  15 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  72 ;  seen  in  Memnon's  history  of  the  Pon- 
Diod.  xvii.  111.  This  general  slaughter,  tic  Herakleia  ap.  Photium,  God.  224; 
however,  can  only  be  true  of  portions  Orelli  Fragment  Memnon.  p.  36.  Klei- 
of  the  Kossaean  name ;  for  KosssBans  tarchus  (contemporary  of  Alexander), 
occur  in  after  years  (Diod6r.  xix.  19).  whom  Pliny  quotes,  can  have  had  no 

2  Pliny,  H.  N.  iil.  9.  The  story  in  motive  to  insert  falsely  the  name  of 
Strabo,  v.  p.  232,  can  hardly  apply  to  Bomans,  which  in  his  time  was  nowise 
Alexander  the  Great     Livy  (bn.   18)  important 

conceives  that  the  Bomans  knew  no-       « Arrian,  viL  16;  Justin,  xii   18; 
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that  these  Grecian  l^;ates  approached  him  with  wreaths  on  their 
heads,  tendering  golden  wreaths  to  him, — as  if  they  were  coming 
into  the  presence  of  a  god.^  The  proofs  which  Alexander 
received,  even  from  distant  tribes  with  names  and  costumes 
unknown  to  him,  of  fear  for  his  enmity  and  anxiety  for  his  favour, 
were  such  as  had  never  been  shown  to  any  historical  person,  and 
such  as  entirely  to  explain  his  superhuman  arrogance. 

In  the  midst  of  this  exuberant  pride  and  good  fortune,  how- 
ever, dark  omens  and  prophecies  crowded  upon  him  ^  ^  333 
as   he    approached    Babylon.      Of  these  the  most  Spring.' 
remarkable  was  the  warning  of  the  Chaldean  priests,  Alexander 
who  apprised  him  soon  after  he  crossed  the  Tigris  that  ^i^^jf ^y^**? 
it  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  enter  that  city,  and  prepara- 
exhorted  him  to  remain  outside  of  the  gates.    At  first  circum^^ 
he  was  inclined  to  obey,  but  his  scruples  were  over-  JjJ*^****^" 
ruled  either  by  arguments  from  the  Qreek  sophist  quest  of 
Anaxarchus  or  by  the  shame  of  shutting  himself  out 
from  the  most  memorable  city  of  the  empire,  where  his  great 
naval  preparations  were  now  going  on.  He  found  Nearchus  with 
his  fleet,  who  had  come  up  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  also 
the  ships  directed  to  be  built  in  Phoenicia,  which  had  come  down 
the  river  from  Thapsakus,  together  with  large  numbers  of  sea- 
faring men  to  serve  aboard.^     The  ships  of  cypress- wood  and  the 
large  docks  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  constructed  at  Babylon 
were  likewise  in  full  progress.      He  lost  no  time  in  concerting 
with  Nearchus  the  details  of  an  expedition  into  Arabia  and  the 
Persian  Qulf  by  his  land  force  and  naval  force  co-operating. 
From  various  naval  officers  who  had  been  sent  to  survey  the 
Persian  Qulf  and  now  made  their  reports  he  learnt  that  though 
there  were  no  serious  difficulties  within  it  or  along  its  southern 
coast,  yet  to  double  the  eastern  cape  which  terminated  that  coast, 
to  circumnavigate  the  unknown  peninsula  of  Arabia,  and  thus  to 
reach  the  Bed  Sea,  was  an  enterprise  perilous  at  least  if  not  im- 

Diod6r.  zviL  118.    The  story  mentioned  to  the  Carthaginians  serious  alarm, 

by  Justin  in  another  place  (xxi.  6)  is  but  under  colour  of  being  an  exile  ten- 

probably  referable  to  this  last  season  dering  his  services.    Justin  says  ttiat 

of  Alexander's  career.    A  Carthaginian  Parmenio  introduced  Hamilkar ;  which 

named  Hamilkar  Rhodanus  was  sent  must,  I  think,  be  an  error, 
by  his  city  to  Alexander ;  really  as  an        ^  Arrian,  viL  19, 1 ;  vii.  28.  8. 
emissary  to  acquaint  himself  with  the        a  Arrian,  vit  19,  6—12 ;  DiodOr.  xvlL 

king's  real  designs,  which  occasioned  112. 
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practicable.^  But  to  achieve  that  which  other  men  thought  im- 
practicable was  the  leading  passion  of  Alexander.  He  resolved 
to  circumnavigate  Arabia  as  well  as  to  conquer  the  Arabians, 
from  whom  it  was  sufficient  offence  that  they  had  sent  no  envoys 
to  him.  He  also  contemplated  the  foundation  of  a  great  maritime 
city  in  the  interior  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  rival  in  wealth  and 
commerce  the  cities  of  Phoenicia.* 

Amidst  preparations  for  this  expedition,  and  while  the  im- 
mense  funeral  pile  destined  for  Hephsestion^was  being 
April,  May.  built,  Alexander  sailed  down  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Alexander  great  dyke  called  Pallakopas,  about  ninety  miles 
on^p-  below  Babylon,  a  sluice  constructed  by  the  ancient 
the  Euphra-  Assyrian  kmgs  for  the  purpose  of  being  opened  when 
tol  marshes  ^^^  ^^^^  ^**  *^  ^^  SO  as  to  let  off  the  water  into 
^o^^K-  the  interminable  marshes  stretching  out  near  the' 
for  im-  western  bank.    The  sluice  being  reported  not  to  work 

na^iga&OT^  well,  he  projected  the  construction  of  a  new  one  some- 
^d  flow  of  what  farther  down.  He  then  sailed  through  the 
Pallakopas  in  order  to  survey  the  marshes  together 
with  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  kings  which  had  been 
erected  among  them.  HimseK  steering  his  vessel,  with  the 
kausia  on  his  head  and  the  regal  diadem  above  it,^  he  passed 
some  time  among  these  lakes  and  swamps,  which  were  so  extensive 
that  his  fleet  lost  the  way  among  them.  He  stayed  long  enough 
also  to  direct,  and  even  commence,  the  foundation  of  a  new  city 
in  what  seemed  to  him  a  convenient  spot.* 

On  returning  to  Babylon  Alexander  found  large  reinforcements 
arrived  there,  partiy  under  Philoxenus,  Menander,  and  Menidas 
from  Lydia  and  Earia,  partiy  20^000  Persians  under  Peukest^s 
the  satrap.  He  caused  these  Persians  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
files  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  According  to  the  standing 
custom,  each  of  these  files  was  sixteen  deep,  and  each  soldier  was 

1  Arrian,  yii.  20,  16 :  Arrian,  Indica,  second  century  after  the  Christian  sera, 
43.    To  undertake  this  circumnaviffa-    Arabiahadneverbeencircumnavigated, 


tion,  Alexander  had  despatched  a  ship-  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Bed 

master  of  Soli  in  Cyprus,  named  Hiero,  at  least  so  far  as  his  knowledge  ex 

who,  becoming  alarmed  at  the  distance  tended, 
to  which  he  was  advancing,  and  at  the        ^  Arrian,  viL  19, 11. 
apparently    interminable    stretch    of        'Arrian,  viL  22,  2,  8;  Strabo,  xvi. 

Arabia  towards  the  south,  returned  p.  741. 

without  accomplishing  the  object  *  Airian,  yii.  21,  11.    w6kw  <^^o3^ 

Even  in  the  time  of  Arrian,  in  the  tuiai  t«  koX  crtixtot. 
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armed  with  tlie  long  pike  or  sanssa  wielded  by  two  hands,  the 
lochage,  or  front-rank  man,  being  always  an  officer  b.c.  828. 
receiving  double  pay,  of  great  strength  and  attested  •^""®- 
valour,  and  those  second  and  third  in  the  file,  as  Large  rein- 
well  as  the  rearmost  man  of  all,  being  likewise  strong  MTiv^tfre. 
and  good  men,  receiving  larger  pay  than  the  rest.   ^^^^ 
Alexander,  in  his    new  arrangement,  retained  the  New  array 
first  three  ranks  and  the  rear  rank  unchanged,  as   Alexander 
well  as  the  same  depth  of  file,  but  he  substituted  donSlS^nd 
twelve  Persians  in  place  of  the  twelve  Macedonians  Persians  in 
who  followed    after   the   third-rank  man,  so    that  aies^d 
the   file  was    composed    first    of   the    lochage    and   companies, 
two  other  chosen  Macedonians  each  armed  with  the  sarissa ;  then 
of  twelve  Persians  armed  in  their  own  manner  with  bow  or  javelin; 
lastly,  of  a  Macedonian  with  his  sarissa  bringing  up  the  rear.^ 
In  this  Macedonico-Persian  file  the  front  would  have  only  three  pro- 
jectingpikes  instead  of  five,  which  the  ordinary  Macedonian  phalanx 
presented  ;  but  then,  in  compensation,  the  Persian  soldiers  would 
be  able  to  hurl  their  javelins  at  an  advancing  enemy  over  the 
heads  of  their  three  front-rank  men.    The  supervening  death  of 
Alexander  prevented  the  actual  execution  of  this  reform,  interest- 
ing as  being  his  last  project  for  amalgamating  <  Persians  and 
Macedonians  into  one  military  force. 

Besides  thus  modifying  the  phalanx,  Alexander  also  passed  in 
review  his  fleet,  which  was  now  fully  equipped.    The 
order  was  actually  given  for  departing  so  soon  as  the  f^l^j  ob- 
obsequies  of  Hephsestion  should  be  celebrated.  This  was   wquies  of 
the  last  act  which  remained  for  him  to  fulfiL    The   tion. 
splendid  funeral  pile  stood  ready,  two  hundred  feet 
high,  occupying  a  square  area,  of  which  the  side  was  nearly  one 
furlong,  loaded  with  costly  decorations  from  the  zeal,  read  and 
simulated,  of  the  Macedonian  officers.      The  invention  of  artists 
was  exhausted  in  long  discussions  with  the  king  himself  to 
produce  at  all  cost  an  exhibition  of  magnificence  singular  and 
stupendous.    The  outlay  (probably  with  addition  of  the  festivals 

1  Arrian,  viL  28,  5.    Even  when  per-  the  regal  throne  surrounded  by  Asiatic 

forming  the  purely  military  operations  eunuchs;  his  principal  officers  sat  upon 

of  passing  these  soldiers  in  review,  conches  with  silver  feet,  near  to  him 

inspecting  their  exercise,  and  deter-  (Arrian,  vii.  24, 4).    This  is  among  the 

mining  their  array,  Alexander  sat  upon  evidences  of  his  altered  manners. 
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immediately  following)  is  stated  at  12,000  talents,  or  £2,760,000 
sterling.!  Alexander  awaited  the  order  from  the  oracle  of 
Ammon,  having  sent  thither  messengers  to  inquire  what  measure 
of  reverential  honour  he  might  properly  and  piously  show  to  his 
departed  friend.^  The  answer  was  now  brought  back  intimating 
that  Hephsestion  was  to  be  worshipped  as  a  Hero,  the  secondary 
form  of  worship,  not  on  a  level  with  that  paid  to  the  gods. 
Delighted  with  this  divine  testimony  to  Hephsestion,  Alexander 
caused  the  pile  to  be  lighted  and  the  obsequies  celebrated  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  the  injunctions  of  the  oracle.^  He  further 
directed  that  magnificent  chapels  or  sacred  edifices  should  be 
erected  for  the  worship  and  honour  of  Hephsestion  at  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  at  Pella  in  Macedonia,  and  probably  in  other  cities 
also.* 

Respecting  the  honours  intended  for  Hephsestion  at  Alexandria, 
he  addressed  to  Kleomen^  the  satrap  of  Egypt  a  despatch  which 
becomes  in  part  known  to  us.  I  have  already  stated  that 
Kleomen^  was  among  the  worst  of  the  satraps,  having  committed 
multiplied  public  crimes,  of  which  Alexander  was  not  uninformed. 
The  regal  despatch  enjoined  him  to  erect  in  commemoration  of 
Hephsestion  a  chapel  on  the  terra  firma  of  Alexandria,  with  a 
splendid  turrfet  in  the  islet  of  Phar6s ;  and  to  provide  besides 
that  all  mercantile  written  contracts,  as  a  condition  of  validity, 
should  be  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Hephsestion.  Alexander 
concluded  thus  :— "  If  coming  I  find  the  Egyptian  temples  and 
the  chapels  of  Hephsestion  completed  in  the  best  manner,  I  will 
forgive  you  for  all  your  past  crimes ;  and  in  future,  whatever 
magnitude  of  crime  you  may  commit,  you  shall  suffer  no  bad 

iDioddros,  zriL  116;  Plutarch,  the  splendid  edifices  and  chapels  in  He- 
Alex.  72.  ph8B8tion's  honour— as  we  see  by  Arrian, 

a  Arrian,  Tii  28,  a  vil.  28,  la    And  Dioddrus  must  be  sup- 

SDiodOT.  xviL    114,   116:  compare  posed  to  allude  to  these  intended  sacred 

Arrian,  vii.  14, 16 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  76.  buUdings,  though  he  has  hiadyerteutly 

4  iurrian,  viL  28,  10-18 ;  Mod.  xviii.  spoken  of  the  foneral  pile.    Kraterus, 

4.     Diod6rus  speaks  indeed.  In  this  who  was  under  orders  to  return  to 

passage,  of  the  wupd  or  funeral  pile  in  Macedonia,  was  to  have  built  one  at 

honour  of  HephuBstion  as  if  it  were  PeUa. 

among  the  vast  expenses  included  in        The  Olynthian  Ephippus  had  com- 

me  memoranda  left  oy  Alexander  (after  posed  a  book,  irepl  m?  'H^atjrriwvo?  koX 

ms  decease)  of  prospectiTe  schemes.  ^AXt^avipov  to^^?.  of  which  there  ap- 

But  the  funeral  pile  had  already  been  pear  four  or  five  citations  in  Athenieus. 

erected  at  Babylon,  as  Diod6rus  him-  He  dwelt  especially  on  the  luxurious 

self  had  informed  us.   What  Alexander  habits  of  Alexander,  and  on  his  un- 

left  unexecuted  at  his  decease,  but  in-  measured  potatidns.  common  to  him 

tended  to  execute  if  he  had  lived,  was,  with  other  Macedonians. 
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treatment  from  me".^  This  despatcli  strikingly  illustrates  how 
much  the  wrongdoings  of  satraps  were  secondcuy  considerations 
in  his  view,  compared  with  splendid  manifestations  towjirds  the 
gods,  and  personal  attachment  towards  friends. 

The  intense  sorrow  felt  by  Alexander  for  the  death  of 
HephsBstion — ^not  merely  an  attached  friend,  but  of  the  same 
age  and  exuberant  vigour  as  himself— laid  his  mind  open  to 
gloomy  forebodings  from  numerous  omens,  as  well  as  to  jealous 
mistrust  even  of  his  oldest  officers.  Antipater  especially,  no 
longer  protected  against  the  calumnies  of  Olympias  by  the 
support  of  Hephsestion,*  fell  more  and  more  into  discredit ; 
whilst  his  son  Kassander,  who  had  recently  come  into  Asia  with 
a  Macedonian  reinforcement,  underwent  from  Alexander  during 
irascible  moments  much  insulting  violence.  In  spite  of  the 
dissuasive  warning  of  the  Chaldean  priests,'  Alexander  had  been 
persuaded  to  distrust  their  sincerity,  and  had  entered  Babylon, 
though  not  without  hesitation  and  uneasiness.  However,  when, 
after  having  entered  the  town,  he  went  out  of  it  again  safely  on 
his  expedition  for  the  survey  of  the  lower  Euphrat^,  he  conceived 
himself  to  have  exposed  them  as  deceitful  alarmists,  and  returned 
to  the  city  with  increased  confidence,  for  the  obsequies  of  his 
deceased  friend.* 


lArrian  Tii  23,  9— 14.  *eoi  KAto- 
/xcvct  avSpi  KOK^f  Kal  iroXAoL  adtx^/tara 
aiuc^o-oKri  iv  Aiyvirry,  cviOTcXAct  ivt- 
aroKriv.  .  .  .  ^i^  yap  icaraXd/3a)  cyoi 
(«Xey€  TO.  ypdfifLara)  ra  itpd.  to  iv  Atyvurw 
icoAm;  KaT*<rK€v<uTiUva  xal  rflt  ^p^  ra 
'H<^ai<rTuavo$,  <Zt<  ri  vp6Ttpov  ^/yu£pTi)fcaf 
00^0-01  at  TOVTftiv,  KoX  ToXoivhVf  oinikiKOV 
av  aixaprg^,  ovSkv  Treiffp  i^  ifiov  axopi. 
In  the  oration  of  Deraosthends  against 
Dionysodorus  0;>.  1285),  Kleomeute 
appears  as  enriching  himself  by  the 
monopoly  of  com  exerted  from  Egypt : 
compare  Pseudo-Anstot.  (Econom.  c. 
83.  Kleomends  was  afterwards  pnt  to 
death  by  the  first  Ptolemy,  who  be- 
came king  of  Egypt  (Pausanias,  i.  6,  8). 

2  Plutarch,  Alex.  74;  Diod6r.  zrlL 
114. 

8  Arrian,  viL  16,  9 ;  tIL  17,  6.  Plu- 
tarch, Alex.  78.    Diodftr.  xviL  112. 

4  Arrian,  viL  22,  1.  ayrhi  5i  ju9 
i^tkiy^aiSii  rStv  XakSauov  pkovrtiav^ 
ori  ovliv  irtnovOiii  eZi}  ei^  BafivKStvi  axopt 
(oAX*  i4>$ri  yap  iXaaas  e^w  Safivkuvof 
npCv  ri  iradciv)  avirrktt,  <w0^9  Kara  ikq 
BappStv,  &C 

10- 


The  uneasiness  here  caused  by  these 
prophecies  and  omens  in  the  mind  of 
the  most  fearless  man  of  his  age  is 
worthy  of  notice  as  a  psychological 
fact,  and  is  perfectly  attested  by  the 
authority  of  Aristobnlus  and  Nearchus. 
It  appears  that  Anaxarchus  and  other 
Grecian  philosophers  encouraged  him 

''  eir  reasonings  to  despise  all  pro- 

Er,  but  especially  that  of  the  Goal- 
priests,  who  (they  alleged)  wished 
to  keep  Alexander  out  of  Babylon  in 
order  tnat  they  might  continue  to  pos- 
sess the  larffe  revenues  of  the  temple 
of  Belus,  which  they  had  wrongfully 
appropriated;  Alexander  being  dis- 
posed to  rebuild  that  ruined  temple, 
and  to  re-establish  the  suspended  sacri- 
fices to  which  its  revenues  had  been 
originally  devoted  (Arrian,  vii.  17; 
Diod6r.  xvii.  112).  Not  many  days 
afterwards,  Alexander  greatly  repented 
of  having  ^ven  way  to  these  dangerous 
reasoners,  who  by  their  sophistical 
cavils  set  aside  the  power  and  the 
warnings  of  destiny  (Dioddr.  xvii 
116). 

-13 
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The  sacrifices  connected  wi1±L  these  obsequies  were  on  the  most 
B.C.  823.  prodigious  scale.  Victims  enough  were  offered  to 
fTune.  furnish  a  feast  for  the  army,  who  also  received  ample 

General  distributions  of  wine.  Alexander  presided  in  person 
a^*S&m-  *^  *^®  feast,  and  abandoned  himself  to  conviviality 
perance  in  like  the  rest  Already  full  of  wine,  he  was  persuaded 
Alexander  by  his  friend  Medius  to  sup  with  him,  and  to  pass  the 
witha*^  whole  night  in  yet  further  drinking,  with  the  boister- 
dangerous  ous  indulgence  called  by  the  Greeks  K6mus  or  Eevelry. 
Details  of  Having  slept  off  his  intoxication  during  the  next  day, 
his  illness,  j^g  j^^  ^j^g  evening  again  supped  with  Medius,  and 
spent  a  second  night  in  the  like  unmeasured  indulgence.^  It 
appears  that  he  already  had  the  seeds  of  a  fever  upon  him,  which 
was  so  fatally  aggravated  by  this  intemperance  that  he  was  too 
ill  to  return  to  his  palace.  He  took  the  bath,  and  slept  in  the 
house  of  Medius ;  on  the  next  morning,  he  was  unable  to  rise. 
After  having  been  carried  out  on  a  couch  to  celebrate  sacrifice 
(which  was  his  daily  habit),  he  was  obliged  to  lie  in  bed  all  day. 
Nevertheless  he  summoned  the  generals  to  his  presence,  prescribing 
all  the  details  of  the  impending  expedition,  and  ordering  that  the 
land  force  should  begin  its  march  on  the  fourth  day  following, 
while  the  fleet,  with  himself  aboard,  would  sail  on  the  fifth  day. 
In  the  evening  he  was  carried  on  a  couch  across  the  Euphrates 
into  a  garden  on  the  other  side,  where  he  bathed  and  rested  for 
the  night.  The  fever  still  continued,  so  that  in  the  morning, 
after  bathing  and  being  carried  out  to  perform  the  sacrifices,  he 
remained  on  his  couch  all  day,  talking  and  playing  at  dice  with 
Medius ;  in  the  evening  he  bathed,  sacrificed  again,  and  ate  a 
light  supper,  but  endured  a  bad  night  with  increased  fever.  The 
next  two  days  passed  in  the  same  manner,  the  fever  becoming 
worse  and  worse ;  nevertheless  Alexander  still  summoned 
Nearchus  to  his  bedside,  discussed  with  him  many  points  about 

^  Atd&a,  TJi.  24.  £5.  E^odfiruA  states  attested  only  the  general  fact  of  his 
<xviL  117)  that  Al«:£aarl&r,  on  thia  con-    large  potations  and  the  long  sleep 


viviExI  night,  dwailoweJ  tb^  conUjnt*^ of  which  followed  them:  see  Aweneeus, 

a  iFi^Tge  goblet  called  the  cii[i  of  IJ^r-  x.  p.  434. 

atiSa,  and  felt  vfery  ill  iif t*r  it— a  sUte-        To  drink  to  intoxication  at  a  funeral 

merit  repeated  by  Tarious  other  vn^tors  was  reqnired  as  a  token  of  respectfol 

of  ^itlqulty.  nnd  whkb  I  see  no  reajson  STmpauiy  towards  the  deceased:  see 

for  diacrtiJitiiig,  though  Ronw  modam  the  last  words  of  the  Indian  Kalanus 

critics  treat  it  ^vith  contempt.     The  before  he  ascended  the  funeral  pile— 

Boyol  Epbemerld^,  or  Camt  Journal,  Plutarch,  Alexander,  69. 
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his  maritime  projects,  and  repeated  his  order  that  the  fleet 
should  be  ready  by  the  third  day.  On  the  ensuing  morning  the 
fever  was  violent ;  Alexander  reposed  all  day  in  a  bathing-house 
in  the  garden,  yet  still  calling  in  the  generals  to  direct  the  filling 
up  of  vacancies  among  the  officers,  and  ordering  that  the  armament 
should  be  ready  to  move.  Throughout  the  two  next  days,  his 
malady  became  hourly  more  aggravated.  On  the  second  of  the 
two,  Alexander  could  with  difficulty  support  the  being  lifted  out 
of  bed  to  perform  the  sacrifice ;  even  then,  however,  he  continued 
to  give  orders  to  the  generals  about  the  expedition.  On  the 
morrow,  though  desperately  ill,  he  still  made  the  effort  requisite 
for  performing  the  sacrifice ;  he  was  then  carried  across  from 
the  garden-house  to  the  palace,  giving  orders  that  the  generals 
and  officers  should  remain  in  permanent  attendance  in  and  near 
the  hall.  He  caused  some  of  them  to  be  called  to  his  bedside ; 
but  though  he  knew  them  perfectly,  he  had  by  this  time  become 
incapable  of  utterance.  One  of  his  last  words  spoken  is  said  to 
have  been,  on  being  asked  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  kingdom, 
"  To  the  strongest  ** ;  one  of  his  last  acts  was  to  take  the  signet  ring 
from  his  finger  and  hand  it  to  Perdikkas.^ 

For  two  nights  and  a  day  he  continued  in  this  state,  without 
either  amendment  or  repose.    Meanwhile  the  news  of  ^^  j^^pe  of 
his  malady  had  spread  through  the  army,  filling  them  ^  ^fe. 
with  grief  and  consternation.    Many  of  the  soldiers,  tion  and 
eager  to  see  him  once  more,  forced  their  way  into  the  amy.^Sat 
palace,  and  were  admitted  unarmed.    They  passed  ^^^^ 
along  by  the  bedside,  with  all  the  demonstrations  of  soldiers, 
affliction  and  sympathy :  Alexander  knew  them,  and  ^^  d«ath. 
made  show  of  friendly  recognition  as  well  as  he  could,  but  was 
unable  to  say  a  word.    Several  of  the  generals  slept  in  the  temple 
of  Serapis,  hoping  to  be  informed  by  the  god  in  a  dream  whether 
they  ought  to  bring  Alexander  into  it  as  a  suppliant  to  experience 
the  divine  healing  power.     The  god  informed  them  in  their 
dream  that  Alexander  ought  not  to  be  brought  into  the  temple, 
that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  be  left  where  he  was.    In  th 
afternoon  he  expired — June,  323  B.o. — after  a  life  of  thirty-two 

1  These  last  two  facts  are  mentioned  fonnd  no  place  in  the  Gonrt  JonmaL 
by  Anian  (viL  26, 6)  and  Dioddrns  (zriL  Cnrtins  (z.  6, 4)  giTes  them  with  some 
117),  and  Jnstin  (ziL  16),  but  they   enlargement 
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years  and  eight  months,  and  a  reign  of  twelve  years  and  eight 
months.^ 
The  death  of  Alexander,  thus  suddenly  cut  off  by  a  fever  in 
the  plenitude  of  health,  vigour,  and  aspirations,  was 
an  event  impressive  as  well  as  important  in  the  high- 
est possible  degree  to  his  contemporaries  far  and  near. 
When  the  first  report  of  it  was  brought  to  Athens,  the 
orator  Demad^  exclaimed — "  It  cannot  be  true :  if 
Alexander  were  dead,  the  whole  habitable  world 
would  have  smelt  of  his  carcass".^  This  coarse  but 
emphatic  comparison  illustrates  the  immediate, 
powerful,  and  wide-reaching  impression  produced  by  the  sudden 
extinction  of  the  great  conqueror.  It  was  felt  by  each  of  the 
many  remote  envoys  who  had  so  recently  come  to  propitiate  this 
fstr-shooting  Apollo — ^by  every  man  among  the  nations  who  had 
sent  these  envoys — ^throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  as  then 


B.O.  82a. 

Effect 
produced 
on  the  ima- 
gination 
of  contem- 
poiariesby 
the  career 
and  death  of 
Alexander. 


1  The  details  respecthig  the  last  ill- 
ness  of  Alexander  are  peculiarly  au* 
thentic  J)eing  extracted  both  by  Arrian 
and  by  Plutarch  from  the  Ephemerides 
Begise,  or  short  Court  Journal,  which 
was  habitually  kept  by  his  secretary 
Eumen6s,  and  another  Greek  named 
Dioddrus  (Athenee.  x.  p.  484) :  see 
Arrian,  vii.  25,  26 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  76. 

It  is  surprising  that  throughout  aU 
the  course  of  this  malady  no  mention 
is  made  of  any  physician  as  having  been 
consulted.  No  advice  was  asked,  if 
we  except  the  application  to  the  temple 
of  Serafus  duriiu;  the  last  day  of  Alex- 
ander's life.  A  few  months  before, 
Alexander  had  hanged  or  crucified  the 
physician  who  attended  Hephaestion  in 
his  last  illness.  Hence  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  he  either  despised  or  mis- 
trusted medical  advice,  and  would  not 
permit  any  to  be  invoked.  His  views 
must  have  been  much  altered  since  his 
dangerous  fever  at  Tarsus,  and  the  sue- 
cesatul  treatment  of  it  by  the  Akar- 
nanian  physician  Philippus. 

Though  the  fever  (see  some  remarks 
from  Littr^  attached  to  Didot's  Fragm. 
Script.  Alex.  Magn.  p.  124)  wuch 
caused  Alexander's  death  is  here  a 
plain  fact  satisfactorily  made  out,  yet 
a  different  story  was  circulated  some 
time  afterwards,  and  gained  partial 
credit  qPlntarch,  De  InvidiL  p.  688X 
that  he  nad  been  poisoned.  Thepoisoii 
was  said  to  have  been  provided  by 


Aristotle,  sent  (over  to  Asia  by  Anti- 
pater  through  his  son  Kassander,  and 
administered  by  lollas  (another  son  of 
Antipater),  Alexander's  cupbearer  (Ar- 
rian, vii.  27,  2 ;  Curtius,  x.  10, 17 ;  Dio- 
d6r.  xvii.  118;  Justin,  xii.  13).  It  is 
quite  natural  that  fever  and  intem- 
perance (which  latter,  moreover,  was 
frequent  with  Alexander)  should  not  be 
regarded  as  causes  sufficiently  marked 
and  impressive  to  explain  a  decease 
at  once  so  unexpected  and  so  momen- 
tous. There  seems  ground  for  suppos- 
ing, however,  that  the  report  was  in- 
tentionally fomented,  if  not  ori^pjially 
broached,  by  the  party-enemies  of 
Antipater  and  Kassander,  especially 
by  the  rancorous  Olympias.  The  vio- 
lent enmity  afterwards  displaved  by 
Eassander  against  Olympias  and  all  the 
family  of  Alexander  helped  to  encour- 
age the  report.  IntheliieofHyperid6s 
in  Plutarch  (Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  849),  it 
is  stated  that  he  proposed  at  Athens 


stratagem  for  casting  discredit  on  Anti- 
pater (father  of  loUasX  against  whom 
the  Athenians  entered  into  the  Tiamian 
war,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Alexander. 

s  Plutarch,  Phokion,  22 ;  Demetrius 
Phaler.  De  Elocution,  s.  800.    ov  riB- 

2KCV  'AAtff avdpov,  &  avi^i  *A0ijf¥t 
«  yc^  4y  ^  oUovfUn}  rov  ycicpov. 
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known — to  affect  either  his  actual  condition  or  his  probable 
f  ature.^  The  first  growth  and  development  of  Macedonia,  during 
the  twenty-two  years  preceding  the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  from  an 
embarrassed  secondary  state  into  the  first  of  all  known  powers, 
had  excited  the  astonishment  of  contemporaries  and  admiration 
for  Philip's  organizing  genius.  But  the  achievements  of 
Alexander,  during  his  twelve  years  of  reign,  throwing  Philip 
into  the  shade,  had  been  on  a  ecsle  so  much  grander  and  vaster, 
and  so  completely  without  serious  reverse  or  even  interruption, 
as  to  transcend  the  measure,  not  only  of  human  expectation,  but 
almost  of  human  belief.  The  Great  King  (as  the  King  of  Persia 
was  called  by  excellence)  was,  and  had  long  been,  the  type  of 
worldly  power  and  felicity,  even  down  to  the  time  when 
Alexander  crossed  the  Hellespont  Within  four  years  and  three 
months  from  this  event,  by  one  stupendous  defeat  after  another, 
Darius  had  lost  all  his  Western  Empire,  and  had  become  a 
fugitive  eastward  of  the  Caspian  Gates,  escaping  captivity  at 
the  hands  of  Alexander  only  to  perish  by  those  of  the  satrap 
Bessus.  All  antecedent  historical  parallels — the  ruin  and 
captivity  of  the  Lydian  Croesus,  the  expulsion  and  mean  life  of 
the  Syracusan  Dionysius,  both  of  them  impressive  examples  of 
the  mutability  of  human  condition — sank  into  trifles  compared 
with  the  overthrow  of  this  towering  Persian  colossus.  The 
orator  .^chin^  expressed  the  genuine  sentiment  of  a  Grecian 
spectator,  when  he  exclaimed  (in  a  speech  delivered  at  Athens 
shortly  before  the  death  of  Darius) — "What  is  there  among  the 
list  of  strange  and  unexpected  events  that  has  not  occurred  in 
our  time  ?  Our  lives  have  transcended  the  limits  of  humanity ; 
we  are  born  to  serve  as  a  theme  for  incredible  tales  to  posterity. 
Is  not  the  Persian  king — ^who  dug  through  Athos  and  bridged 
the  Hellespont, — ^who  demanded  earth  and  water  from  the 
Greeks, — who  dared  to  proclaim  himself  in  public  epistles 
master  of  all  mankind  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun — is  not 
he  now  struggling  to  the  last,  not  for  dominion  over  others,  but 
for  the  safety  of  his  own  person?"  ^ 

1  Bionysias,  despot  of  the  Pontic  Cod.  224,  c.  4). 

Herakleia,  fainted  away  with  joy  when  a  iBschinds  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  624,  c. 

he  heard  of  Alexander's  death,  and  48.     roiydproi  ri  tS>v  avtkmaroiv  ical 

erected  a  statue  of  Ev0v/tta  or  Comfort  avpo<rSoic^Tav  c^'  rifJMV  ov  yeyovev  I    ov 

(Memn.  HeracL  Fragm.  ap.  Photiom,  yappiovy'riiUliavBfuainvovfitfiuaKafuv, 
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Such  were  tlie  sentiments  excited  by  Alexander's  career  even 
in  the  middle  of  330  B.C.,  more  than  seven  years  before  his  death. 
During  the  following  seven  years,  his  additional  achievements 
had  carried  astonishment  yet  further.  He  had  mastered,  in 
defiance  of  fatigue,  hardship,  and  combat,  not  merely  all  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Persian  empire,  but  unknown  Indian  regions 
beyond  its  easternmost  limits.  Besides  Macedonia,  Greece,  and 
Thrace,  he  possessed  all  that  immense  treasure  and  military 
force  which  had  once  rendered  the  Great  King  so  formidable. 
£y  no  contemporary  man  had  any  such  power  ever  been  known 
or  conceived.  With  the  turn  of  imagination  then  prevalent, 
many  were  doubtless  disposed  to  take  him  for  a  god  on  earth,  as 
Grecian  spectators  had  once  supposed  with  regard  to  Xerx^  when 
they  beheld  the  innumerable  Persian  host  crossing  the  Hellespont^ 

Exalted  to  this  prodigious  grandeur,  Alexander  was  at  the 
gj^  time  of  his  death  little  more  than  thirty-two  years 

Alexander  old — ^the  age  at  which  a  citizen  of  Athens  was  grow- 
mt^hi^e  ing  into  important  commands ;  ten  years  less  than 
^^®**  the  age  for  a  consul  at  Rome ; '  two  years  younger 
greater  than  the  age  at  which  Timour  first  acquired  the 
"  crown,  and  began  his  foreign  conquests.*    His  extra- 

ordinary bodily  powers  were  unabated ;  he  had  acquired  a  large 
stock  of  military  experience  ;  and,  what  was  still  more  impor- 
tant, his  appetite  for  further  conquest  was  as  voracious,  and  his 
readiness  to  purchase  it  at  the  largest  cost  of  toil  or  danger  as 
complete,  as  it  had  been  when  he  first  crossed  the  Hellespont 
Great  as  his  past  career  had  been,  his  future  achievements,  with 
such  increased  means  and  experience,  were  likely  to  be  yet 
greater.  His  ambition  would  have  been  satisfied  with  nothiug 
less  than  the  conquest  of  the  whole  habitable  world  as  then 
known ;  <  and  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged,  he  would  probably 


dAX'  ct«  iropo^o^oXoytav  rot$  iaofi^voii  a  like  tenor,  out  of  the  lost  work  of 

itjtff  jiiiAi  i^vinMv,    ovY  6  iLkv  -mv  TLtft^  the  Pfaalerean  Demetrius— Kepi  rik 

<mv  ^ao-iAcv9,  h  rhv  *A.Otav  Siopv^at  koX  Ti^« — Fragment.  Histor.  Grsecor.  yoL 

rov  'Ekki^cvoyroy  ^cv^ac,  o  yrfv  kolL  vitap  iL  p.  868. 
Tov?  'ElKkrivai  aimv,  o  roXjitwv  iv  rac?         *  Herod.  vii.  56. 
cirioToXaif  yp<t^eiv  Srt  Sta'v6rrii  i<rriv         3  Cicero.  Philippic  v.  17,  48. 
aviivTuyv  avepwmav  a^'  ^Xiov  AvUvrov        'See  Hlstoire  de  Timour-Bec,  par 

it-ixpt-  6vofi4vov,  vvv  ov  irepi  rov  in^pio«  Cherefeddln  Ali.  translated  by  Fetit 

erepwi^  ctvai  5iaytti/£^era(,  dAA'  ^  ircpl  de  la  Croiz,  TOL  i.  p.  208. 
Tr\%  Tov  iTM/MiTof  (Ttirrnptaf ;  *  This  is  the  remark  of  his  great 

Compare  the  striking  fragment,  of  admirer  Arrian,  viL  1, 6. 
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have  accomplished  it.     Nowhere  (so   far  as   our   knowledge 
reaches)  did  there  reside  any  military  power  capable  of  making 
head  against  him ;  nor  were  his  soldiers,  when  he  commanded 
them,  daunted  or  baffled  by  any  extremity  of  cold,  heat,  or 
fatigue.    The  patriotic  feelings  of  Livy  dispose  him  to  maintain^ 
that  Alexander,  had  he  invaded  Itaiy  and  assailed  Questton 
Romans  or  Samnites,  would  have  fedled  and  perished  gSsed  ^ 
like  his  relative  Alexander  of  Epums.      But   this  tbe^cbanMs 
conclusion  cannot  be  accepted.      If  we  grant   the  ^der^i 
courage  and  discipline  of  the  Roman  infantry  to  have  he  hai 
been  equal  to  the  best  infjEmtry  of  Alexander's  army,  the 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Roman  cavalry  as  ^™*°8. 
compared  with  the  Macedonian  Companions.    StiU  less  is  it 
likely  that  a  Roman  consul,  annually  changed,  would  have  been 
found  a  match  for  Alexander  in  military  genius  and  combina- 
tions ;  nor,  even  if  personally  equal,  would  he  have  possessed  the 
same  variety  of  troops  and  arms,  each  effective  in  its  separate 
way,  and  all  conspiring  to  one  common  purpose — ^nor  the  same 
unbounded  influence  over  their  minds  in  stimulating  them  to  full 
effort.      I  do  not  think  that  even  the  Romans   could  have 
successfully  resisted  Alexander  the  Great ;  though  it  is  certain 
that  he  never  throughout  all  his  long  marches  encountered  such 
enemies  as  they,  nor  even  such  as  Samnites  and  Lucanians — 
combining  courage,  patriotism,  discipline,  with  effective  arms 
both  for  defence  and  for  close  combat^ 

AmoDg  all  the  qualities  which  go  to  constitute  the  highest 
military  excellence,  either  as  a  general  or  as  a  soldier,  none  was 
wanting  in  the  character  of  Alexander.  Together  with  his  own 
chivalrous  courage — sometimes  indeed  both  excessive  and  unsea- 
sonable, so  as  to  form  the  only  military  defect  which  can  be  fairly 

1  livy,  ix.  17—19.    A  discussion  of  said  the  Bomans  would  have  quailed 

Alexander's     chances     against    the  before  the  terrible  reputation  ot  Alez- 

Bomans— extremekr    interesting    and  ander,  and  submitted  without  resist- 

beautiful,  though  the  case  appear  to  ance.    Assuredly  his  victory  over  them 

me  verv  partially  set  forth.    I  agree  would  have  been  dearly  bought, 
with  Niebubr  in  dissenting  from  Livy's        3  Alexander  of  Epirus  is  said  to  have 

result ;  and  with  Plutarch  in  consider-  remarked  that  he,  in  his  expeditions 

ing  it  as  one  of  the  boons  of  Fortune  to  into  Italy,  had  fallen  upon  the  avSpotvl- 

the  Bomans,  that  Alexander  did  not  r(«  or  chamber  of  the  men ;  while  his 

live  long  enough  to  attack  them  (Plu-  nephew    (Alexander    the    Great),    in 

tarch  De  FortunA  Bomanor.  p.  826).  invading  Asia,  had  fallen  upon  the 

livy.  however,  had  great  reason  for  vvi^aticwi'm;  or  chamber  of  the  women 

complaining  of  those  Greek  authors  Qie  (Aulus  Gellins,  xvii.  21;  Gurtius,  viii. 

calls  them  ^'  levissimi  ex  Grseci^"),  w)ia  1,  37). 
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imputed  to  him — ^we  trace  in  all  his  operations  the  most  careful 
.  ,  dispositions  taken  beforehand,  vigilant  precaution 
exceUence  in  goardmg  against  possible  reverse,  and  abundant 
Mider^asa  resource  in  adapting  himself  to  new  contingencies, 
military  Amidst  constant  success,  these  precautionary  com- 
binations were  never  discontinued.  His  achieve- 
ments are  the  earliest  recorded  evidence  of  scientific  military 
organization  on  a  large  scale,  and  of  its  overwhelming  effects. 
Alexander  overawes  the  imagination  more  than  any  other 
personage  of  antiquity,  by  the  matchless  development  of  all  that 
constitutes  effective  force — as  an  individual  warrior,  and  as 
organizer  and  leader  of  armed  masses;  not  merely  the  blind 
impetuosity  ascribed  by  Homer  to  Ar^  but  also  the  intelligent, 
methodized,  and  all-subduing  compression  which  he  personifies  in 
AthSnl  But  all  his  great  qualities  were  fit  for  use  only  against 
enemies  ;  in  which  category  indeed  were  numbered  all  mankind, 
known  and  unknown,  except  those  who  chose  to  submit  to  him. 
In  his  Indian  campaigns,  amidst  tribes  of  utter  strangers,  we 
perceive  that  not  only  those  who  stand  on  their  defence,  but  also 
those  who  abandon  their  property  and  flee  to  the  mountains,  are 
alike  pursued  and  slaughtered. 

Apart  from  the  transcendent  merits  of  Alexander  as  a  soldier 
Alexander  and  a  general,  some  authors  give  him  credit  for  grand 
iSarMrom  ^""^^  beneficent  views  on  the  subject  of  imperial  govern- 
imutary  ment,  and  for  intentions  highly  favourable  to  the 
deserving  improvement  of  mankind.  I  see  no  ground  for 
of  esteem,  adopting  this  opinion.  As  far  as  we  can  venture  to 
anticipate  what  would  have  been  Alexander's  future,  we  see 
nothing  in  prospect  except  years  of  ever-repeated  aggression  and 
conquest,  not  to  be  concluded  until  he  had  traversed  and  subju- 
gated all  the  inhabited  globe.  The  acquisition  of  universal 
dominion,  conceived  not  metaphorically  but  literally,  and  con- 
ceived with  greater  facility  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  time,  was  the  master-passion  of 
his  soul.  At  the  moment  of  his  death  he  was  commencing  fresh 
aggression  in  the  south  against  the  Arabians,  to  an  indefinite 
extent ;  ^  while  his  vast  projects  against  the  western  tribes  in 
Africa  and  Europe,  as  far  as  the  Pillars  of  HSraklSs,  were  con- 
1  Arriao,  vii.  28, 6. 
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signed  in  the  orders  and  memoranda  confidentially  communicated 
to  Kraterus.!  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain  would  have  been  succes- 
sively attacked  and  conquered ;  the  enterprises  proposed  to  him 
when  in  Baktria  by  the  Ohorasmian  prince  FharasmanSs,  but 
postponed  then  untU  a  more  convenient  season,  would  have  been 
next  taken  up,  and  he  would  have  marched  from  the  Danube 
northward  round  the  Euxine  and  Palus  Mseotis  against  the 
Scythians  and  the  tribes  of  Caucasus.*  There  remained,  more- 
over, the  Asiatic  regions  east  of  the  Hyphasis,  which  his  soldiers 
had  refused  to  enter  upon,  but  which  he  certainly  would  have 
invaded  at  a  future  opportunity,  were  it  only  to  efface  the  poignant 
humiliation  of  having  been  compelled  to  relinquish  hia  proclaimed 
purpose.  Though  this  sounds  like  romance  and  hyperbole,  it  was 
nothing  more  than  the  real  insatiate  aspiration  of  Alexander,  who 
looked  upon  every  new  acquisition  mainly  as  a  capital  for  acquir- 
ing more.'  "  You  are  a  man  like  all  of  us,  Alexander  (said  the 
ni^ed  Indian  to  him),  except  that  you  abandon  your  home  like 
a  meddlesome  destroyer,  to  invade  the  most  distant  regions, 
enduring  hardship  yourself,  and  inflicting  hardship  upon  others."* 
Now,  how  an  empire  thus  boundless  and  heterogeneous,  such  as 
no  prince  has  ever  yet  realized,  could  have  been  administered 
with  any  superior  advantages  to  subjects,  it  would  be  difl&cult  to 
show.  The  mere  task  of  acquiring  and  maintaining,  of  keeping 
satraps  and  tribute-gatherers  in  authority  as  well  as  in  subordi- 
nation, of  suppressing  resistances  ever  liable  to  recur  in  regions 
distant  by  months  of  march,"  would  occupy  the  whole  life  of  a 
world  conqueror,  without  leaving  any  leisure  for  the  improve- 
ments suited  to  peace  and  stability,  if  we  give  him  credit  for  such 
purposes  in  theory. 

But  even  this  last  is  more  than  can  be  granted.  Alexander's 
acts  indicate  that  he  desired  nothing  better  than  to  take  up  the 
traditions  of  the  Persian  empire,  a  tribute-levying  and  army- 

1  Diod6r.  xviii.  4.  had  before  him  the  work  of  Ptolemy, 

2  Arrian,  iy.  16, 11.  who  would  give,  in  all  probability,  the 
8  Arrian^  yii.  19, 12.    rb  ii  dA>)0ef ,  &9   substance  oi  this  memorable  speech 

yi  fioi  joxft,  airAi}<rro<  Jjv  tov  KratrBai  rt  from  his  own  hearing. 

eCel  ^AXi^avlfto^.    Compare  TiL  1,  ft— 7 ;        ^  Arrian,  vii.  1, 8.   <Tvlk  avBptairo^  uv,  ' 

tIL   15,  6,  and    the    speech  made  by  irapairAi}<rto$  toU  aAXoi$,  nK^v  yc  ^t  on 

Alexander  to  his  soldiers  on  the  banks  noXvwpayiuav  xal  arao^oXof,  dirb  r^« 

of  the  Hyphasis  when  he  was  trying  to  ouceta;  roaavrnv  yi\v  eir<|e>xil«  vpayiiara 

persuade  them  to  march  forward,  y.  26  ix^v  rt  koX  wap4xtiv  a\Aot«. 

teq.    We  must  remember  that  Anian        <  Arrian,  viL  4, 4, 5. 
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levying  system,  under  Macedonians  in  large  proportion  as  his 

Alexander  instruments,  yet  partly  also  under  the  very  same  Per- 

wooldhave  sians  who  had  administered  before,  provided  they 

the  system  submitted  to  him.    It  has  indeed  been  extolled  among 

Per^n  ^^  merits  that  he  was  thus  willing  to  reappoint  Per- 

empire.with  sian  grandees  (putting  their  armed  force,  however, 

improve-  under  the  command  of  a  Macedonian  officer),  and  to 

Sat*<S*a*^*  continue  native  princes  in  their  dominions,  if  they 

strong  or-  did  willing  homage  to  him  as  tributary  subordinates. 

ganizaUon.  ^^^  ^  ^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  before  him  by  the  Persian 

kings,  whose  system  it  was  to  leave  the  conquered  princes 
undisturbed,  subject  only  to  the  payment  of  tribute,  and  to  the 
obligation  of  furnishing  a  milituy  contingent  when  required.^ 
In  like  manner  Alexander's  Asiatic  empire  would  thus  have  been 
composed  of  an  aggregate  of  satrapies  and  dependent  principali- 
ties, furnishing  money  and  soldiers  ;  in  other  respects,  left  to  the 
discretion  of  local  rule,  with  occasional  extreme  inflictions  of 
punishment,  but  no  systematic  examination  or  control^  Upon 
this,  the  condition  of  Asiatic  empire  in  all  ages,  Alexander  would 
have  grafted  one  special  improvement :  the  military  organization 
of  the  empire,  feeble  under  the  Achaemenid  princes,  would  have 
been  greatly  strengthened  by  his  genius  and  by  the  able  officers 
formed  in  his  school,  both  for  foreign  aggression  and  for  home 
control* 

The  Persian  empire  was  a  miscellaneous  aggregate,  with  no 
strong  feeling  of  nationality.  The  Macedonian  conqueror  who 
seized  its  throne  was  still  more  indifferent  to  national  sentiment 
He  was  neither  Macedonian  nor  Qreek.  Though  the  absence  of 
this  prejudice  has  sometimes  been  counted  to  him  as  a  virtue,  it 
only  made  room,  in  my  opinion,  for  prejudices  still  worse.  The 
substitute  for  it  was  an  exorbitant  personality  and  self-estimation, 
manifested  even  in  his  earliest  years,  and  inflamed  by  extraordi- 


1  Herodot.  lii.  15.  Alexander  offered  Kambysds  (Herodot.  v.  26). 

to  Phokion  (Plutarch,  Phok.  18)  his        »  The  rhetor  Aristeidte,  in  his  Enco- 

choice  between  four  Asiatic  cities,  of  mimn  on  Rome,  has  some  good  remarks 

which  (that  is,  of  any  one  of  them)  he  on  the  character  and  ascendency  of 

was  to  ei^ov  the  revenues ;  just  as  Alexander,  exercised  by  will  and  per- 

Artaxerxds  Longimanus  had  acted  to-  sonal  authority,  as  contrasted  with  the 

wards  Themistoklds  in  recompense  for  systematic  and  legal  working  of  the 

his  treason.   Phokion  refused  the  offer.  Roman  empire  (Orat.  xvi  pp.  882^—800, 

2  See  the  punishment  of  Sisamnte  by  vol.  i.  ed.  Dindoif  >. 
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nary  success  into  the  belief  in  divine  parentage,  which,  while 
setting  him  above  the  idea  of  communion  with  any  j^i,gence  of 
special  nationality,  made  him  conceive  all  mankind  as  nationality 
subjects  under  one  common  sceptre  to  be  wielded  by  der— pur- 
himself.    To  this  universal  empire  the  Persian  king  £J22i?the 
made  the  nearest  approach,^  according  to  the  opinions  different 
then  prevalent     Accordingly  Alexander,  when  vie-  mankind** 
torious,  accepted  the  position  and  pretensions  of  the  Jj^,2on 
overthrown  Persian  court  as  approaching  most  nearly  type  of 
to  his  full  due.    He  became  more  Persian  than  either  ^  ^     **"* 
Macedonian  or  Qreek.    While  himself  adopting,  as  far  as  he  could 
safely  venture,  the  personal  habits  of  the  Persian  court,  he  took 
studied  pains  to  transform  his  Macedonian  officers  into  Persian 
grandees,  encouraging  and  even   forcing   intermarriages  with 
Persian  women  according  to  Persian  rites.     At  the  time  of 
Alexander's  death,  there  was  comprised  in  his  written  orders 
given  to  Eraterus,  a  plan  for  the  wholesale  transportation  of 
inhabitants  both  out  of  Europe  into  Asia,  and  out  of  Asia  into 
Europe,  in  order  to  fuse  these  populations  into  one  by  multiply- 
ing intermarriages  and  intercourse.'    Such  reciprocal  translation 
of  peoples  would  have  been  felt  as  eminently  odious,  and  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  without  coercive  authority.'    It  is 
rash  to  speculate  upon  unexecuted  purposes ;  but  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  such  compulsory  mingling  of  the  different  races  promises 
nothing  favourable  to  the  happiness  of  any  of  them,  though  it 
might  serve  as  an  imposing  novelty  and  memento  of  imperial 
omnipotence. 

In  respect  of  intelligence  and  combining  genius  Alexander  was 
Hellenic  to  the  full ;  in  respect  of  disposition  and  purpose  no 
one  could  be  less  Hellenic.    The  acts  attesting  his  Oriental  vio- 

1  Xenoph.  Cyropeed.  vii.  6,  21 ;  Ana-  tiaua  (Herodot  vi  S)  with  Wesseling's 

bas.  i.  7(  6 ;  Herodot.  vii.  8,  18 :  com-  note,  and  the  raceraess  of  the  Pseo- 

pare  Aman,  v.  26,  4—10.  nians  to  return  (Herod,  y.  08 ;  also  Jos- 

a  Dioddr.  xviii  4.  wpbs  «i  tovtow  ir<J-  tin,  viii.  6). 
A«uv  <nfvoiKL<rfiovt  k<u  aufidnav  lurayut-        Antipater  afterwards  intended  to 

yd(  iK  T^t  *AaCat  tU  rriv  Evpwin}v,  ical  transport  the  JStolians  in  mass  from 

Kara  rovvavriov  ix  -ns  Evp^m  tit  n^  their  own  country  into  Asia,  if  he  had 

*A.<riavt  oirws  tAs  /jMytoras  i^ireipovs  rats  succeeded  in  conquering  them  (Diod6r. 

ciriyofuai?  koX  rat«  ouceul><rc<rti'  tU  <coi-  XYiii.  25X     Compare  I^usanias  (L  0, 

V1IV    bttAvoioM   Kw.    ovyytvt.$^v    ^lAiav  8— 10)  about  the  forcible  measures  used 

Kara<rrfi<rn.  by  Lysimachus,  in  transporting  new 

3  See  the  effect  produced  upon  the  inhabitants  at  Ephesus  and  Lysima- 

lonians  by  the  f^tlse  statement  of  His-  cheia. 
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Jexander 
to  be  the 
intentional 
diffuser  of 
Greek  civi- 
lization. 
His  ideas 
compared 
with  those 
of  Aristotle. 


lence  of  impulse,  unmeasured  self-will,^  and  exaction  of  reverence 
Mistake  of  above  the  limits  of  humanity  have  been  already 
recounted.  To  describe  him  as  a  son  of  Hellas,  im- 
bued with  the  political  maxims  of  Aristotle,  and  bent 
on  the  systematic  diffusion  of  Hellenic  culture  for 
the  improvement  of  mankind,^  is,  in  my  judgment, 
an  estimate  of  his  character  contrary  to  the  evi- 
dence. Alexander  is  indeed  said  to  have  invited 
suggestions  from  Aristotle  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
colonizing,  but  his  temper  altered  so  much  after  a  few  years  of 
Asiatic  conquest  that  he  came  not  only  to  lose  all  deference  for 
Aristotle's  advice  but  even  to  hate  him  bitterly.'  Moreover, 
though  the  philosopher's  full  suggestions  have  not  been  pre- 
served, yet  we  are  told  generally  that  he  recommended  Alexander 
to  behave  to  the  Greeks  as  a  leader  or  president,  or  limited  chief, 
and  to  the  Barbarians  (non-Hellenes)  as  a  master ;  ^  a  distinction 
substantially  coinciding  with  that  pointed  out  by  Burke  in  his 
speeches  at  the  beginning  of  the  American  war,  between  the  princi- 
ples of  government  proper  to  be  followed  by  England  in  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  and  in  British  India.  No  Greek  thinker  believed 
the  Asiatics  to  be  capable  of  that  free  civil  polity*  upon  which  the 


iLivy,  ix.  18.  "Referre  in  tanto 
rege  pi^et  superbam  mutationem  vestis, 
et  desideratas  humi  jacentium  adula- 
tiones,  etiam  victis  Macedonibus  graves, 
nedum  victoribus:  et  fceda  supplicia, 
et  inter  vinum  et  epulas  csedes  amico- 
mm,  et  vanitatem  ementiendse  stirpis. 
Quid  si  Yini  amor  in  dies  fleret  acnor  ? 
quid  si  tmx  et  prsfervida  ira?  {nee 
quidquam  dubium  inter  acriptores  r^ero) 
nnUane  hsec  damna  imperatoriis  virtu- 
tibusducimos?" 

The  appeal  here  made  by  livy  to 
the  full  attestation  of  these  points  in 
Alexander's  character  deserves  notice. 
He  had  doubtless  more  authorities  be- 
fore him  than  we  possess. 

3  Among  other  eulogists  of  Alexan- 
der, it  is  sufficient  to  name  Droysen,  in 
his  two  works,  both  of  great  historical 
research,  Geschichte  Alexanders  des 
Grossen,  and  Geschichte  des  Hellenis- 
mus  Oder  der  Bildung  des  Hellenis- 
tischen  Staaten-Systemes  (Hamburg. 
1843).  See  especially  the  last  and  most 
recent  work,  p.  27  wqq.^  p.  661  aeqq.,  and 
elsewhere  pastim. 

8  Plutarch,  Alex.  66—74. 


4  Plutarch,  Fortun.  Alex.  M.  p. 
329.  'AXt^aySpoi  6 «  ry  X6y<j»  rh  epyov 
vapiiTXtv  •  ov  yo-pt  «9  'AptoTOTeXi|y  ayvt» 

fjiOvucSts,  Tolt  he  ^ao^apols  SeairoTiKatt 
Xptofievoy  .  .  .  aXxd  xoivhi^  rJKeiv 
Oeodev  apiioirrrit  koX  dtaAAaicTi)s  rjuv  oXtov 

oirXots  ^to^oftevo;,  el?  rb  ovrb  avveveyKtav 
TO.  nayraxo0eVt&C. 

Strabo  (or  Eratosthenes,  see  Strabo, 
i.  p.  66)  and  Plutarch  understand  the 
expression  of  Aristotle  erroneously,  as 
if  that  philosopher  had  meant  to  re- 
commend harsh  and  cruel  treatment  of 
the  non-Hellenes,  and  kind  treatment 
only  towards  Greeks.  That  Aristotle 
could  have  meant  no  such  thing  la 
erident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
treatise  on  Politics.  The  distinction 
really  intended  is  between  a  greater 
and  a  less  measure  of  extra-popular 
authority,  not  between  kind  and  un- 
kind purposes  in  the  exercise  of  autho- 
rity. Compare  Tacitus,  Annal.  xii.  11 
— the  advice  of  the  Emperor  Claudius 
to  the  Parthian  prince  Meherdatds. 

&  Aiistot  Pontic,  i.  1,  6;  viL  6,  1. 
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marcli  of  every  Grecian  community  was  based.  Aristotle  did  not 
wish  to  degrade  the  Asiatics  below  the  level  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed,  but  rather  to  preserve  the  Greeks  from  being 
degraded  to  the  same  leveL  Now  Alexander  recognized  no  such 
distinction  as  that  drawn  by  his  preceptor.  He  treated  Greeks 
and  Asiatics  alike,  not  by  elevating  the  latter,  but  by  degrading 
the  former.  Though  he  employed  all  indiscriminately  as  instru- 
ments, yet  he  presently  found  tJie  free  speech  of  Greeks,  and  even 
of  Macedonians,  so  distasteful  and  offensive,  that  his  preferences 
turned  more  and  more  in  favour  of  the  servile  Asiatic  sentiment 
and  customs.  Instead  of  hellenizing  Asia,  he  was  tending  to 
Asiatize  Macedonia  and  Hellas.  His  temper  and  character,  as 
modified  by  a  few  years  of  conquest,  rendered  him  quite  unfit  to 
follow  the  course  recommended  by  Aristotle  towards  the  Greeks — 
quite  as  unfit  as  any  of  the  Persian  kings,  or  as  the  French 
emperor  Napoleon,  to  endure  that  partial  frustration,  compromise, 
and  smart  from  free  criticism,  which  is  inseparable  from  the 
position  of  a  limited  chief.  Among  a  multitude  of  subjects  more 
diverse-coloured  than  even  the  army  of  Xerx^,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  he  might  have  turned  his  power  towards  the  improvement 
of  the  rudest  portions.  We  are  told  (though  the  fact  is  difficult 
to  credit,  from  his  want  of  time)  that  he  abolished  various 
barbarisms  of  the  Hyrkanians,  Arachosians,  and  Sogdians.^  But 
Macedonians  as  well  as  Greeks  would  have  been  pure  losers  by 
being  absorbed  into  an  immense  Asiatic  aggregate. 

Plutarch  states  that  Alexander  founded  more  than  seventy  new 
cities  in  Asia.'    So  large  a  number  of  them  is  neither  verifiable 

See  the  memorable  comparison  drawn  'EAAi^vm  aHftj^pov,  to  8i  /3ta^e<r0at  irpb« 

by  Aristotle  (Polit.  viL  S)  between  the  tovs  ^apa<ipov;Jyp^<ri/M>y. 

Siuropeans  and  Asiatics  generally.   He  ^  Plutarch,  Fortnn.  Alex.  M.  p.  828. 

pronounces  the  former  to  be  courage-  The    stay    of    Alexander    in    these 

cos    and  energetic,  but  wanting  in  countries  was,  however,  so  short  that 

intelligence  or  powers  of  political  com-  even  with  the  best  will  he  could  not 

bination ;  the  latter  to  be  intelligent  have  enforced  the  suppression  of  any 

and  clever  in  contrivance,  but  destitute  inveterate  customs, 

of  courage.     Neither  of  them  have  spiutarch,  Fortun.  Al.  M.  p.  828. 

more  than  a  "  one-le|(ged  aptitude "  Plutarch  mentions,  a  few  lines  after- 

(^v<rtv   tiov6Ko»\ov) ;  the  Greek  alone  wards,  Seleukia,  in  Mesopotamia,  as  if 

possesses  both  the  courage  and  the  he  thought  that  it  was  among  the  cities 

intelligence  united.    The  Asiatics  are  established  by  Alexander  himself.  This 

condemned  to  perpetuaJ  subjection ;  shows  that  he  has  not  been  exact  in 

the  Greeks  mignt  govern  the  world,  distinguishing  foundations  made  by 

could  they  but  combine  in  one  political  Alexander  from  those  originated  by 

society.  Seleukus  and  other  Diadocbi. 

Isokratds  ad  Philippnm,  Or.  v.  p.  85,  The  elaborate  article  of  Droysen  (in 

s.  18.    c(rrl  M  rh  niv  velBeiv  irpbt  ro^  the  appendix  to  his  Geschichto  des 
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nor  probable,  unless  we  either  reckon  up  simple  military  posts 
Number  of  ^^  borrow  from  the  list  of  foundations  really  estab- 
new^ties  lished  by  his  successors.  Except  Alexandria,  in 
Asia  by  Egypt,  none  of  the  cities  founded  by  Alexander 
Alexander,  j^g^if  can  be  shown  to  have  attained  any  great 
development.  Nearly  all  were  planted  among  the  remote,  war- 
like, and  turbulent  peoples  eastward  of  the  Caspian  Gates.  Such 
establishments  were  really  fortified  posts  to  hold  the  country  in 
subjection ;  Alexander  lodged  in  them  detachments  from  his 
army,  but  none  of  these  detachments  can  well  have  been  lai^, 
since  he  could  not  afford  materially  to  weaken  his  army  while 
active  military  operations  were  still  going  on,  and  while  feurther 
advance  was  in  contemplation.  More  of  these  settlements  were 
founded  in  Sogdiana  than  elsewhere  ;  but  respecting  the  Sogdian 
foundations,  we  know  that  the  Greeks  whom  he  established 
there,  chained  to  the  spot  only  by  fear  of  his  power,  broke  away 
in  mutiny  immediately  on  the  news  of  his  death.^  Some  Greek 
soldiers  in  Alexander's  army  on  the  JaxartSs  or  the  Hydaspes, 
sick  and  weary  of  his  interminable  marches,  might  prefer  being 
enrolled  among  the  colonists  of  a  new  city,  on  one  of  these  un- 
known rivers,  to  the  ever-repeated  routine  of  exhausting  duty.^ 
But  it  is  certain  that  no  volunteer  emigrants  would  go  forth  to 

IlelieniflmiiB,  pp.  SSS— <J6:)  ascribes  to  intended  for  perpetuity,  and  redound- 
Alexander  tbo  Iflrflest  plans  of  wloni  za,-  ing  to  the  honour  of  the  founder.  I  do 
tlou  In  AsiA^  find  etinin  mutes  a  great  not  believe  in  any  colonies  founded  by 
number  of  citka  alleguil  to  Imvcbeoa  Alexander  beyond  those  comparatively 
fuuudetl  by  him*  But  in  regfLrd  to  the  few  which  Anian  mentions,  except 
nuyority  of  thea^i  foundjitiona,  the  such  as  rest  upon  some  other  express 
cvidcnctj  apon  which  Droysfiii  (ground s  and  good  testimony.  Whoever  will  read 
hibi  bfiHiiif  that  ALexanuor  was  the  through  Droysen's  list  will  see  that 
founder  appears  to  me  Altocether  most  of  the  names  in  it  will  not  stand 
EleiideT  and  unaatMactory.  If  Aleicnn.  this  test.  The  short  life  and  rapid 
der  founded  bo  miuaif  cities  as  J>Toj&tin  movements  of  Alexander  are  of  them- 
imflj^nes  how  does  It  happen  that  selves  the  strongest  presumption 
AtTian  mentions  otdy  m  coTDparatively  against  his  having  founded  so  lan^e  a 
fimall  a  number?  The  ar^inent,  number  of  colonies, 
derived  from  Arriftn's  Hilenoe,  for  1  Diod6r.  xvii.  99  ;  xviii.  7.  Gurtins, 
rejecting  what  ia  affirmed  by  other  ix.  7, 1.  Curtius  observes  (viL  10, 16) 
aiicienta  reapecting  Alexander,  U  In.  respecting  Alexander's  colonies  in 
defld  employed  by  niodetti  authors  (abd  Sogdiana  that  they  were  founded 
bv  Droysen  himsolf  among  them)  far  "velut  freni  domitarum  gentium ;  nunc 
of  teller  tb^n  I  think  waim-ntabk.  But  originis  sun  oblita  serviunt,  quibus  im- 
ii   ttieTe   be   any   one   prote^jding   of  peraverunt". 

AJoxiindermor^  than  another  in  respect  3  See  the  plain-spoken  outburst  of 

of  whlcli  the  flUence  of  Arrian  oncht  to  the  Thnrian    AntUeon,   one  of    the 

maka  iiij  sui^picious,  it  is  the  fonndution  soldiers  in  Xenophon's  Ten  Thousand 

of  a  new  cufuny ;  a  solcinii  net,  reqiiir.  Greeks,     when     the    army    reached 

ing  dek-y  and  muitiplied  regiilatiuuit,  Trapezus  (Xenoph.  Anabas.  v.  1.  2). 
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settle  at  distances  such  as  their  imaginations  could  hardly  con- 
ceive. The  absorbing  appetite  of  Alexander  was  conquest  to  the 
east,  west,  south,  and  north  ;  the  cities  which  he  planted  were 
established  for  the  most  part  as  garrisons  to  maintain  his  most 
distant  and  most  precarious  acquisitions.  The  purpose  of 
colonization  was  altogether  subordinate,  and  that  of  hellenizing 
Asia,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  was  not  even  contemplated,  much  less 
realized. 

This  process  of  hellenizing  Asia — ^in  so  fJEir  as  Asia  was  ever 
hellenized — which  has  often  been  ascribed  to  Alexan-  i^,^^^  * 
der,  was  in  reality  the  work  of  the  Diadochi  who  came  Alexander, 
after  him,  though  his  conquests  doubtless  opened  the  docW^af"^' 
door  and  established  the  military  ascendency  which  Jjjj^'fl^^**! 
rendered  such  a  work  practicable.  The  position,  the  lenized 
aspirations,  and  the  interests  of  these  Diadochi —  ** 
Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Seleukus,  Lysimachus,  &c. — were  materially 
different  from  those  of  Alexander.  They  had  neither  appetite  nor 
means  for  new  and  remote  conquest ;  their  great  rivalry  was  with 
each  other  ;  each  sought  to  strengthen  himself  near  home  against 
the  rest.  It  became  a  matter  of  fashion  and  pride  with  them,  not 
less  than  of  interest,  to  found  new  cities  immortalizing  their 
family  names.  These  foundations  were  chiefly  made  in  the 
regions  of  Asia  near  and  known  to  Greeks,  where  Alexander  had 
planted  none.  Thus  the  great  and  numerous  foundations  of 
Seleukus  Nikator  and  his  successors  covered  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
and  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  All  these  regions  were  known  to 
Greeks  and  more  or  less  tempting  to  new  Grecian  immigrants, 
not  out  of  reach  or  hearing  of  the  Olympic  and  other  festivals  as 
the  Jaxart^  and  the  Indus  were.  In  this  way  a  considerable 
influx  of  new  Hellenic  blood  was  poured  into  Asia  during  the 
century  succeeding  Alexander,  probably  in  great  measure  from 
Italy  and  Sicily,  where  the  condition  of  the  Greek  cities  became 
more  and  more  calamitous,  besides  the  numerous  Greeks  who  took 
service  as  individuals  under  these  Asiatic  kings.  Greeks,  and 
Macedonians  speaking  Greek,  became  predominant,  if  not  in 
numbers  at  least  in  importance,  throughout  most  of  the  cities  in 
Western  Asia.  In  particular  the  Macedonian  military  organiza- 
tion, discipline,  and  administration  were  maintained  systemati- 
cally among  these  Asiatic  kings.    In  the  account  of  the  battle  of 
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Magndsia,  fought  by  the  Seleukid  king  Antiochus  the  Great 
against  the  Romans  in  190  B.O.,  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  consti- 
tuting the  main  force  of  his  Asiatic  army,  appears  in  all  its 
completeness  just  as  it  stood  under  Philip  and  Perseus  in 
Macedonia  itselL^ 

When  it  is  said,  however,  that  Asia  became  hellenized  under 
How  far  Alexander's  successors,  the  phrase  requires  explana- 
mr  rmUy  ^^^  Hellenism,  properly  so  called — the  aggregate 
hellenized  of  habits,  sentiments,  energies,  and  intelligence,  mani- 
fact^vas  fested  by  the  Greeks  during  their  epoch  of  autonomy  * 
^raiekian-  — ^i^ever  passed  over  into  Asia ;  neither  the  highest 
guagebe-  qualities  of  the  Greek  mind,  nor  even  the  entire 
^SaUy  character  of  ordinary  Greeks.  This  genuine  Hellen- 
^****®<^  ism  could  not  subsist  under  the  over-ruling  compres- 
sion of  Alexander,  nor  even  under  the  less  irresistible  pressure  of 
his  successors.  Its  living  force,  productive  genius,  self-organizing 
power,  and  active  spirit  of  political  communion  were  stifled,  and 
gradually  died  out  All  that  passed  into  Asia  was  a  faint  and 
partial  resemblance  of  it,  carrying  the  superficial  marks  of  the 
original  The  administration  of  the  Greco- Asiatic  kings  was  not 
Hellenic  (as  it  has  been  sometimes  called),  but  completely 
despotic,  as  that  of  the  Persians  had  been  before.  Whoever 
follows  their  history  until  the  period  of  Roman  dominion  will 
see  that  it  turned  upon  the  tastes,  temper,  and  ability  of  the 
prince,  and  on  the  circumstances  of  the  regal  family.  Viewing 
their  government  as  a  system,  its  prominent  difference,  as  com- 
pared with  their  Persian  predecessors,  consisted  in  tbeir  retaining 
the  military  traditions  and  organization  of  Philip  and  Alexander — 
an  elaborate  scheme  of  discipline  and  manoeuvring,  which  could 
not  be  kept  up  without  permanent  official  grades  and  a  higher 
measure  of  intelligence  than  had  ever  been  displayed  under  the 
Achsamenid  kings,  who  had  no  military  school  or  training  what- 

1  Appian,  Syriac.  82.  buted,  having  for  their  point  of  simi- 

3  This  is  the  sense  in  which  I  have  larity  the  common  use  of  Greek  speech, 

always     need     the     word    HeUeni$m  a  certain  proportion  of  Greeks  both  as 

throughout  the  present  work.  inhabitants  and  as    officers,   and  a 

With  Droysen  the  word  HellmUmtis  partial  streak  of  Hellenic  culture. 

—Iku    HeUenUtUche    Staatensystem^iB  This  sense  of  the  word  (if  admissible 

applied  to  the  state  of  things  which  at  all)  must  at  any  rate  be  constantly 

followed  upon  Alexander's  death ;  to  kept  in  mind  in  order  that  it  may  not 

the  aggregate  of  kingdoms  into  which  be  confounded  with  luUenism  in  the 


Alexanders  conquests  became  distri-    stricter  meaning. 
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ever.  Hence  a  great  number  of  individual  Greeks  found 
employment  in  the  military  as  well  as  in  the  civil  service  of  these 
Greco- Asiatic  kings.  The  intelligent  Greek,  instead  of  a  citizen 
of  Hellas,  became  the  instrument  of  a  foreign  prince ;  the  details 
of  government  were  managed,  to  a  great  degree,  by  Greek  officials, 
and  always  in  the  Greek  langui^e. 

Moreover,  besides  this,  there  was  the  still  more  important  fact 
of  the  many  new  cities  founded  in  Asia  by  the  Greco-Asia- 
Seleukidae  and  the  other  contemporary  kings.  Each  ^^  ^^^' 
of  these  cities  had  a  considerable  infusion  of  Greek  and  Macedo- 
nian citizens  among  the  native  Orientals  located  here,  often 
brought  by  compulsion  from  neighbouring  villages.  In  what 
numerical  ratio  these  two  elements  of  the  civic  population  stood 
to  each  other,  we  cannot  say.  But  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians 
were  the  leading  and  active  portion,  who  exercised  the  greatest 
assimilating  force,  gave  imposing  effect  to  the  public  manifesta- 
tions of  religion,  had  wider  views  and  sympathies,  dealt  with  the 
central  government,  and  carried  on  that  contracted  measure  of 
municipal  autonomy  which  the  city  was  permitted  to  retain.  In 
these  cities  the  Greek  inhabitants,  though  debarred  from  political 
freedom,  enjoyed  a  range  of  social  activity  suited  to  their  tastes. 
In  each,  Greek  was  the  language  of  public  business  and  dealing ; 
each  formed  a  centre  of  attraction  and  commerce  for  an  extensive 
neighbourhood ;  all  together  they  were  the  main  Hellenic,  or 
quasi-Hellenic,  element  in  Asia  under  the  Greco-Asiatic  kings, 
as  contrasted  with  the  rustic  villages  where  native  manners,  and 
probably  native  speech,  still  continued  with  little  modification. 
But  the  Greeks  of  Antioch,  or  Alexandria,  or  Seleukeia,  were  not 
like  citizens  of  Athens  or  Thebes,  nor  even  like  men  of  Tarentum 
or  Ephesus.  While  they  communicated  their  language  to 
Orientals,  they  became  themselves  substantially  orientalized. 
Their  feelings,  judgments,  and  habits  of  action  ceased  to  be 
Hellenic.  Polybius,  when  he  visited  Alexandria,  looked  with 
surprise  and  aversion  on  the  Greeks  there  resident,  though  they 
were  superior  to  the  non-Hellenic  population,  whom  he  con- 
sidered worthless.^     Greek  social  habits,  festivals,  and  legends 

iStrabo,  xiL  p.  797.  6  vovv  noXv-  The  Museum  of  Alexandria  (with  its 
pLot,  yeyovw?  iv  rff  w6\ti  (Alexandria),  library)  must  be  carefuUy  distinguished 
pStkvmrai  tijv  ra&qi  Kardoroiriv,  &c.      from  the  city  and  he  people.  It  was  an 

10—14 
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passed  with  the  Hellenic  settlers  into  Asia ;  all  becoming  amal- 
gamated and  transformed  so  as  to  suit  a  new  Asiatic  abode. 
Important  social  and  political  consequences  turned  upon  the 
diffusion  of  the  language,  and  upon  the  establishment  of  such  a 
common  medium  of  communication  throughout  Western  Asia. 
But  after  all  the  hellenized  Asiatic  was  not  so  much  a  Greek  as 
a  foreigner  with  Grecian  speech,  exterior  varnish,  and  superficial 
manifestations;  distinguished  fundamentally  from  those  Greek 
citizens  with  whom  the  present  history  has  been  concerned.  So 
he  would  have  been  considered  by  Sophokl^  by  Thucydid§s,  by 
Sokrat^. 

Thus  much  is  necessary  in  order  to  undei;ptand  the  bearing  of 
_  Alexander's  conquests,  not  only  upon  the  Hellenic 

the  means  population,  but  upon  Hellenic  attributes  and  peculi- 
^TOmmuni-  ^^j^gg^  While  crushing  the  Greeks  as  communities  at 
begeeen  home,  these  conquests  opened  a  wider  range  to  the 
parts  of  the  Greeks  as  individuals  abroad,  and  produced — ^perhaps 
world.  ^g  Y^^^  q£  ^  ^YiQir  effects — a  great  increase  of  inter- 

communication, multiplication  of  roads,  extension  of  commercial 
dealing,  and  enlarged  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  geographical 
knowledge.  There  already  existed  in  the  Persian  empire  an  easy 
and  convenient  royal  road  (established  by  Darius  son  of  Hystas- 
pes,  and  described  as  well  as  admired  by  Herodotus)  for  the 
three  months'  journey  between  Sardis  and  Susa ;  and  there  must 
have  been  another  regular  road  from  Susa  and  Ekbatana  to 
Baktria,  Sogdiana,  and  India.  Alexander,  had  he  lived,  would 
doubtless  have  multiplied  on  a  still  larger  scale  the  communica- 
tions both  by  eea  and  land  between  the  various  parts  of  his 
world-empire.  We  read  that  among  the  gigantic  projects  which 
he  was  contemplating  when  surprised  by  death,  one  was  the 
construction  of  a  road  all  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  as 
far  as  the  Pillars  of  HSrakl^.^    He  had  intended  to  found  a  new 

artificial  institution  which  took  its  rise  this    museam    though    situated    at 

altogether  from  the  personal  taste  and  Alexandria  had  no  peculiar  connexion 

munificence  of  the  earUer  Ptolemies,  with  the  city  or  its  population ;  it  was 

especially  the  second.      It  was  one  of  a  college  of  literary  Fellows  (if  we  may 

the  noblest  and  most  useful  institutions  employ  a  modern  word)  congregated 

recorded  in  history,  and  forms  the  most  out  of  various  Grecian  towns.    Eratos- 

honourable  monument  of  what  Droysen  thends,    Kallimachus,    Aristophanes, 

calls  the  hellenistic  period,  between  the  Aristarchus,     were    not    natives    of 

death  of  Alexander  and  the  extension  Alexandria, 
of  the  Roman  empire  into  Asia.     But        ^  Diod6r.  xviii  4.    Pausanias  (ii.  1, 
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maritime  city  on  tiie  Persian  Gulf,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  to  incur  much  outlay  for  regulating  the  flow  of  water  in 
its  lower  course.  The  river  would  probably  have  been  thus 
made  again  to  afford  the  same  conveniences,  both  for  navigation 
and  irrigation,  as  it  appears  to  have  furnished  in  earlier  times 
under  the  ancient  Babylonian  kings.  Orders  had  been  also  given 
for  constructing  a  fleet  to  explore  the  Caspian  Sea.  Alexander 
believed  that  sea  to  be  connected  with  the  Eastern  Ocean,^  and 
intended  to  make  it  his  point  of  departure  for  circumnavigating 
the  eastern  limits  of  Asia,  which  country  yet  remained  for  him  to 
conquer.  The  voyage  already  performed  by  Nearchus,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Euphrat^  was  in  those  days  a 
splendid  maritime  achievement ;  to  which  another  still  greater 
was  on  the  point  of  being  added — the  circumnavigation  of  Arabia 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Red  Sea ;  though  here  we  must 
remark  that  this  same  voyage  (from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus 
round  Arabia  into  the  Red  Sea)  had  been  performed  in  thirty 
months,  a  century  and  a  half  before,  by  Skylax  of  Karyanda, 
under  the  orders  of  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes  ;^  yet,  though 
recorded  by  Herodotus,  forgotten  (as  it  would  appear)  by  Alex- 
ander and  his  contemporaries.  This  enlsirged  and  systematic 
exploration  of  the  earth,  combined  with  increased  means  of 
communication  among  its  inhabitants,  is  the  main  feature  in 
Alexander's  career  which  presents  itself  as  promising  real  conse- 
quences beneficial  to  humanity. 
We  read  that  Alexander  felt  so  much  interest  in  the  extension 


6)  observes  that  Alexander  wished  to  memorv  this  narratiye  of  Herodotus  is 
cat  through  Mount  Mimas  (in  Asia  plain  from  the  last  chapter  of  his 
Minor),  but  that  this  was  the  only  one  Indica ;  though  in  his  history  of 
among  all  his  undertakings  which  did  Alexander  be  alludes  several  times  to 
not  succeed.  "  So  difficult  is  it  (he  Herodotus.  Some  authors  have  con- 
goes  on)  to  put  force  upon  the  divme  eluded  from  Arrian's  silence  that  he 
arrangements,"  Ta  fleia  flta<rao-flai.  He  disbelieved  it.  I  think  that  he  would 
wished  to  cut  through  the  isthmus  have  mentioned  the  statement  of 
between  Teds  and  Klazomense  so  as  to  Herodotus  nevertheless,  with  an  inti- 
avoid  the  navigation  round  the  cliffs  of  mation  that  he  did  not  think  it  worthy 
Mimas  {aKontkov  vt.4>^tvTa  Mifxai^rof —  of  credit.  Moreover,  Arrian's  disbelief 
Aristophan.  Nub.  274)  between  Chios  (even  granting  that  such  was  the  state 
andEr^hrse.  Probably  this  was  among  of  his  mind)  is  not  to  be  held  as  a 
the  projects  suggested  to  Alexander  in  conclusive  disproof  of  the  story.  I 
the  last  year  ofnis  life.  We  have  no  confess  that  I  see  no  sufficient  reason 
other  information  about  it.  for  discrediting  the  narrative  of 
3  Arrian,  v.  26,  2.  Herodotus,  though  some  eminent 
3  Herodot.  iv.  44 :  compare  liL  102.  modem  writers  are  of  an  opposite 
That  Arrian  had  not  present  to  his  opinion. 
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of  science,  that  he  gave  to  Aristotle  the  immense  sum  of  800 
Interest  of  talents  in  money,  placing  under  his  directions  several 
Ai^nder  thousand  men,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  zoological 
and  researches.^     These  exaggerations  are  probably  the 

literature,  ^ork  of  those  enemies  of  the  philosopher  who  decried 
him  as  a  pensioner  of  the  Macedonian  court  ;^  but  it  is  probable 
enough  that  Philip,  and  Alexander  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
may  have  helped  Aristotle  in  the  difficult  process  of  getting 
together  facts  and  specimens  for  observation — ^from  esteem  towards 
him  personally,  rather  than  from  interest  in  his  discoveries.  The 
intellectual  turn  of  Alexander  was  towards  literature,  poetry,  and 
history.  He  was  fond  of  the  Iliad  especially,  as  well  as  of  the 
Attic  tragedians  ;  so  that  Harpalus,  being  directed  to  send  some 
books  to  him  in  Upper  Asia,  selected  as  the  most  acceptable 
packet  various  tragedies  qfi  Ji&chylus,  Sophokl^s,  and  Euripid^ 
with  the  dithyrambic  poems  of  Telestes  and  the  histories  of 
Phlistu8.a 


1  Pliny,    H.    N.    viii    17;    Athe-    Historiae   De  AnimaUbus,  p.   xxxix. 
nsBus,  ix.  p.    898.     See    Schneider's    seq. 
preface  to  nis  edition  of  Aristotle's        s  Plutarch,  Alexand.  8. 
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CHAPTEE  XCV. 

GEECIAN  AFFAIRS  FROM  THE  LANDING  OF  ALEXANDER 
IN  ASIA  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  LAMIAN  WAR. 

Even  in  334  B.a,  when  Alexander  first  entered  upon  his  Asiatic 
campaigns,  tlie  Grecian  cities,  great  as  well  as  small, 
had  been  robbed  of  all  their  free  agency,  and  existed  Grecian 
only  as  appendages  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  Jfexander" 
Several  of  them  were  occupied  by  Macedonian  garri-  goMed  the 
sons,  or  governed  by  local  despots  who  leaned  upon 
such  armed  force  for  support  There  existed  among  them  no 
common  idea  or  public  sentiment,  formally  proclaimed  and  acted 
on,  except  such  as  it  suited  Alexander's  purpose  to  encourage. 
The  miso-Persian  sentiment  —  once  a  genuine  expression  of 
Hellenic  patriotism,  to  the  recollection  of  which  Demosthen^ 
was  wont  to  appeal,  in  animating  the  Athenians  to  action  against 
Macedonia,  but  now  extinct  and  supplanted  by  nearer  apprehen- 
sions— had  been  converted  by  Alexander  to  his  own  purposes,  as 
a  pretext  for  headship,  and  a  help  for  ensuring  submission  during 
his  absence  in  Asia.  Greece  had  become  a  province  of  Macedonia ; 
the  afifairs  of  the  Greeks  (observes  Aristotle  in  illustrating  a 
philosophical  discussion)  are  "in  the  hands  of  the  king".^  A 
public  synod  of  the  Greeks  sat  from  time  to  time  at  Corinth  ;  but 
it  represented  only  philo-Macedonian  sentiment ;  all  that  we 
know  of  its  proceedings  consisted  in  congratulations  to  Alexander 
on  his  victories.  There  is  no  Grecian  history  of  public  or  poli- 
tical import ;  there  are  no  facts  except  the  local  and  municipal 
details  of  each  city — "the  streets  and  fountains  which  we  are 
whitening,"  to  use  a  phrase  of  Demosthen^' — the  good  manage- 

1  Aristot.  Physic,  iy.  8,  p.  210,  a.  21.    koI oAok  iv  r^  vpurtf  KivririK&. 
in  MS  iv  fiaaiktZ  ra  'eaAi^vwv,        a^DemostheiL  Olynthiac.  iii.  p.  86. 
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ment  of  the  Athenian  finances  by  the  orator  Lykurgus,  and  the 
contentions  of  orators  respecting  private  disputes  or  politics  of 
the  past. 

But  though  Qrecian  history  is  thus  stagnant  and  suspended 
Grecian  during  the  first  years  of  Alexander's  Asiatic  campaigns, 
hS!ve*b»Bn**  it  might  at  any  moment  have  become  animated  with 
caUed  into  an  active  spirit  of  self-emancipation,  if  he  had  experi- 
the  Persians  enced  reverses,  or  if  the  Persians  had  administered 
their^mme  *^^^^  ^^'^  affairs  with  skill  and  vigour.  I  have 
well.  already  stated  that,  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 

w£ir,  the  Persian  fleet  (we  ought  rather  to  say  the  Phoenician 
fleet  in  the  Persian  service)  had  a  decided  superiority  at  sea. 
Darius  possessed  untold  treasures  which  might  have  indefinitely 
increased  that  superiority  and  multiplied  his  means  of  trans- 
marine action,  had  he  chosen  to  follow  the  advice  of  Memnon,  by 
acting  vigorously  from  the  sea  and  strictly  on  the  defensive  by 
land.  The  movement  or  quiescence  of  the  Greeks  therefore 
depended  on  the  turn  of  affairs  in  Asia — as  Alexander  himself 
was  well  aware. 

During  the  winter  of  334 — 333  B.C.,  Memnon  with  the  Persian 
Hopes  fleet  appeared  to  be    making  progress    among  the 

^^^*"  islands  in  the  iEgean,^  and  the  anti-Macedonian 
first  by  the  Greeks  were  expecting  him  farther  westward  in 
fleefta  the  Euboea  and  Peloponnesus.  Their  hopes  being  dashed 
^tby  the  ^^  ^^®  unexpected  death,  and  still  more  by  Darius's 
two  ^eat  abandonment  of  the  Memnonian  plans,  they  had  next 
armies  on  to  wait  for  the  chance  of  what  might  be  achieved  by 
iaj»d«  the  immense  Persian  land  force.    Even  down  to  the 

eve  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  Demosthen^*  and  others  (as  has 
already  been  mentioned)  were  encouraged  by  their  correspondents 
in  Asia  to  anticipate  success  for  Darius  even  in  pitched  battle. 
But  after  the  great  disaster  at  Issus,  during  a  year  and  a  half 
(from  November,  333  B.C.,  to  March  or  April,  331  B.C.),  no  hope 
was  possible.  The  Persian  force  seemed  extinct,  and  Darius  was 
so  paralyzed  by  the  captivity  of  his  family  that  he  suffered  even 
the  citizens  of  Tyre  and  Gaza  to  perish  in  their  gall^^nt  efforts  of 
defence,  without  the  least  attempt  to  save  them.  At  length,  in 
the  spring  of  331  B.C.,  the  prospects  again  appeared  to  improve. 
1  Arrian,  iL  L  >  .ffischinte  eont.  Ktesiph.  552. 
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A  second  Persian  army^  countless  like  the  first,  was  assembling 
eastward  of  the  Tigris ;  Alexander  advanced  into  the  interior, 
many  weeks'  inarch  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  to 
attack  them  ;  and  the  Persians  doubtless  transmitted  encourage- 
ments with  money  to  enterprising  men  in  Greece,  in  hopes  of 
provoking  auxiliary  movements.  Presently  (October,  331  B.C.) 
came  the  catastrophe  at  Arb^la ;  after  which  no  demonstration 
against  Alexander  could  have  been  attempted  with  any  reason- 
able hope  of  success. 

Such  was  the  varying  point  of  view  under  which  the  contest 
in  Asia  presented  itself  to  Grecian  spectators,  during  the  three 
years  and  a  half  between  the  landing  of  Alexander  in  Asia  and 
the  battle  of  Arb^la.  As  to  the  leading  states  in  Greece,  we 
have  to  look  at  Athens  and  Sparta  only  ;  for  Thibes  had  been 
destroyed  and  demolished  as  a  city,  and  what  had  been  once  the 
citadel  of  the  Eadmeia  was  now  a  Macedonian  garrison.^  More- 
over, besides  that  garrison,  the  Boeotian  cities,  Orchomenus, 
Platsea,  &c.,  were  themselves  strongholds  of  Macedonian  depend- 
ence ;  being  hostile  to  ThSbes  of  old,  and  having  received  among 
themselves  assignments  of  all  the  Theban  lands.^  In  case  of  any 
movement  in  Greece,  therefore,  Antipater,  the  viceroy  of 
Macedonia,  might  Mrly  count  on  finding  in  Greece  interested 
allies,  serving  as  no  mean  check  upon  Attica. 

At  Athens,  the  reigning  sentiment  was  decidedly  pacific.    Few 
were  disposed  to  brave  the  prince  who  had  just  given  pubuc  acts 
so  fearful  an  evidence  of  his  force  by  the  destruction  and  policy 
of  Thebes   and  the   enslavement  of  the   Thebans.  decidedly 
Ephialtes  and  Charidemus,  the  military  citizens  at  P*^^^- 
Athens  most  anti-Macedonian  in  sentiment,  had  been  demanded 
as  prisoners  by  Alexander,  and  had  withdrawn  to  Asia,  there  to 
take  sei^yice  with  Darius.     Other  Athenians,  men  of  energy  and 
action,  had   followed  their  example,  and  had  fought  against 
Alexander  at  the  Granikus,  where  they  became  his  prisoners,  and 
were  sent   to    Macedonia  to   work  in   fetters  at   the   mines. 
Ephialt^  perished  at  the  siege  of  Halikamassus,  while  defending 
the  place  with  the  utmost  gallantry;  CharidSmus  suffered  a 

1  Vita  Demosthends  ap.  Westermann,    ^oi;  fter«L  rh  KaeraaKaifftu  rovf  6i}^au>vs, 
Scriptt.   Biograph.   p.   801.     ^povpav    Ac. 
KaTaanj<ravTOS  'AAc^av^pov  iv  rcuf  6>}-         ^  Pansanias,  i.  25,  4. 
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more  unworthy  death  from  the  shameful  sentence  of  Darius. 
The  anti-Macedonian  leaders  who  remained  at  Athens,  such  as 
Demosthenes  and  Lykurgus,  were  not  generals  or  men  of  action, 
but  statesmen  and  orators.  They  were  fully  aware  that  sub- 
mission to  Alexander  was  a  painful  necessity,  though  they 
watched  not  the  less  anxiously  for  any  reverse  which  might 
happen  to  him,  such  as  to  make  it  possible  for  Athens  to  head  a 
new  struggle  on  behalf  of  Grecian  freedom. 

But  it  was  not  Demosthenes  or  Lykurgus  who  now  guided  the 
Phokion  general  policy  of  Athens.^  For  the  twelve  years 
and  Dema-  between  the  destruction  of  Th§bes  and  the  death  of 
leading  Alexander,  Phokion  and  Demad^  were  her  ministers 
Sttheo*^**  for  foreign  affairs — ^two  men  of  totally  opposite 
they  were  characters,  but  coinciding  in  pacific  views,  and  in 
nizin^  looking  to  the  &vour  of  Alexander  and  Antipater  as 

pontics.  ^jjg  principal  end  to  be  attained.  Twenty  Athenian 
triremes  were  sent  to  act  with  the  Macedonian  fleet  during 
Alexander's  first  campaign  in  Asia;  these,  together  with  the 
Athenian  prisoners  taken  at  the  Granikus,  served  to  him  further 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  continued  submission  of  the  Athenians 
generally.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pacific  policy  of 
Phokion  was  now  prudent  and  essential  to  Athens,  though  the 
same  cannot  be  said  (as  I  have  remarked  in  the  proper  place)  for 
his  advocacy  of  the  like  policy  twenty  years  before,  when  Philip's 
power  was  growing  and  might  have  been  arrested  by  vigorous 
opposition.  It  suited  the  purpose  of  Antipater  to  ensure  his 
hold  upon  Athens  by  frequent  presents  to  Demades,  a  man  of 
luxurious  and  extravagant  habits.  But  Phokion,  incorruptible 
as  well  as  poor  to  the  end,  declined  all  similar  offers  though 
often  made  to  him,  not  only  by  Antipater,  but  even  by 
Alexander.^ 

It  deserves  particular  notice,  that  though  the  macedonizing 
policy  was  now  decidedly  in  the  ascendant — accepted,  even  by 
dissentients,  as  the  only  course  admissible  under  the  circumstsmces, 


1  "  Since  Macedonian  dominion  be-  for  free  citizens  and  counsellors,  but 

came    paramount    (observes    Demos-  only  for  men  who  do  what  they  are 

tbente,  De  Coron&,  p.  831),  .^^hinds  ordered,  and  flatter  the  ruling  poten- 

and  men  of   his  stamp  are  in  full  tate." 
ascendency  and  affluence — I  am  im-        s  Arrian,  i  29,  8. 
potent :  there  is  no  place  at  Athens        8  Plutarch,  Phokion,  80. 
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and  confirmed  the  more  by  each  successive  victory  of  Alexander 

— yet  statesmen,  like  Lykurgus  and  Demosthends,  of  Demos. 

notorious   anti-Macedonian   sentiment,  still  held  a  thenfisand 

conspicuous    and    influential    position,    though    of  thoughnot 

course  restricted  to  matters  of  internal  administration.  Sc^dant 

Thus    Lykurgus   continued  to  be   the  real   acting  poiiticaUy, 

.    .  .         -  «  t>      .t  .       Tk       ^1        .      are  never- 

minister  of  finance,  for  three  successive  Panathenaic  theiess  stui 

intervals  of  four  years  each,  or  for  an  uninterrupted  JnmpOTt." 

period   of   twelve    years.      He   superintended   not  ^^ce. 

merely  the  entire  collection,  but  also  the  entire  dis-  activity  of 

bursement  of  the  public  revenue,  rendering  strict  ^y^**'**"- 

periodical  account^  yet  with  a  financial  authority  greater  than 

had  belonged  to  any  statesman  since  Perikl§s.    He  improved  the 

gymnasia  and  stadia  of  the  city, — ^multiplied  the  donatives  and 

sacred  furniture  in  the  temples, — enlarged,  or  constructed  anew, 

docks  and  arsenals, — ^provided  a  considerable  stock  of  arms  and 

equipments,  military  as  well  as  naval, — and  maintained  four 

hundred  triremes  in  a  seaworthy  condition,  for  the  protection  of 

Athenian  commerce.    In  these  extensive  functions  he  was  never 

superseded,  though  Alexander  at  one  time  sent  to  require  the 

surrender  of  his  person,  which  was  refused  by  the  Athenian 

people.^     The  main  cause  of  his  first  hold  upon  the  public  mind 

was  his  knovm  and  indisputable  x)ecuniary  probity,  wherein  he 

was  the  parallel  of  Phokion. 

As  to  Demosthenes,  he  did  not  hold  any  such  commanding 

public  appointments  as  Lykurgus  ;  but  he  enjoyed  great  esteem 

and  sympathy  from  the  people  generally,  for  his  marked  line  of 

public  counsel  during  the  past    The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found 

1  See   the    remarkable    decree   in  earlier  period,  O.   MtUler  the  later, 

honour  of  Lyku^pis,  passed  by  the  ^oeckh,  Urkunden  tlber  das  Attische 

Athenian  people  seventeen  or  eighteen  Seewesen  ;  also  the  second  edition  of 

years  after  his  death,  in  the  archon-  his  Staatshaushaltung  der  Athener, 

ship  of  Anaxikrat^  B.C.  807  (Plntarch,  vol.  ii.  pp.  114—118.) 

Vit.  X.  Oratt  p.  852).    The  reciting  The  total  of  public  money,  recorded 

portion  of  this  decree,  constituting  four-  by  the  Inscription  as  having  i)assed 

fifths  of  the  whole,  goes  over  the  public  through  the  hands  of  Lykurgus  in  the 

conduct  of  Lykurgus,  and  is  very  valu-  twelve    years,    was    18,900  talents  — 

able.  £4,840,000.  or  thereabouts.    He  is  said 

It  seems  that  the  twelve  years  of  to  have  held,  besides,  in  deposit,  a 


financial  administration  exercised  by  great  deal  of  money  entrustea  to  him 

Lykurgus  are  to  be  taken  probably  by  private  individuals.     His  official 

either  from  842—880  ac,  or  four  years  duties  as  treasurer  were  discharged, 

later,  from  3S&— 826  B.C.  Boeckh  leaves  for  the  first  four  years,  in  his  own 

the  point  undetermined  between  the  name ;  during  the  last  eight  years,  in 

two.    Droysen  and  Meier  prefer  the  the  names  of  two  diflPerent  friends. 
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in  one  very  significant  fact.  The  indictment,  against  Etesiphon's 
Position  of  ^10*101^  ^r  crowning  Demoethen^  was  instituted 
i^mMgie-  by  -aSschin^  and  official  entry  made  of  it  before 
prudent  the  death  of  Philip  —  which  event  occurred  in 
conduct.  August,  336  B.O.  Yet  ^Eschin^  did  not  venture  to 
bring  it  on  for  trial  until  August,  330  B.O.,  after  Antipater  had 
subdued  the  ill-fated  rising  of  the  Lacedaemonian  king  Agis ;  and 
even  at  that  advantageous  moment,  when  the  macedonizers 
seemed  in  full  triumph,  he  signally  failed.  We  thus  perceive 
that  though  Phokion  and  Demad^s  were  now  the  leaders  of 
Athenian  afifairs,  as  representing  a  policy  which  every  one  felt  to 
be  unavoidable,  yet  the  preponderant  sentiment  of  the  people 
went  with  Demosthenes  and  Lykurgus.  In  fact,  we  shall  see 
that  after  the  Lamian  war  Antipater  thought  it  requisite  to 
subdue  or  punish  this  sentiment  by  disfranchising  or  deporting 
two-thirds  of  the  citizens.^  It  seems  however  that  the  anti- 
Macedonian  statesmen  were  very  cautious  of  giving  offence  to 
Alexander,  between  334  and  330  B.C.  Etesiphon  accepted  a 
mission  of  condolence  to  Eleopatra,  sister  of  Alexander,  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Alexander  of  Epirus ;  and  Demosthen^ 
stands  accused  of  having  sent  humble  and  crouching  letters  to 
Alexander  (the  Qreat)  in  Phoenicia,  during  the  spring  of  331  B.C. 
This  assertion  of  JSschin^,  though  not  to  be  trusted  as  correct, 
indicates  the  general  prudence  of  Demosthen^  as  to  his  known 
and  formidable  enemy.^ 
It  was  not  from  Athens  but  from  Sparta  that  anti-Macedonian 


1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  28.  pokratidn,  v.  'ApKrruay. 

sjSschinds  (adv.  Ktedph.  p.  636)  The  oration  of  Hyperidte  in  defence 
mentions  this  mission  of  Ktesiphon  to  of  Enxenippns  (recently  published  by 
Kleopatra.  He  also  (in  the  same  ora-  Mr.  Churchill  Babiufton),  delivered  at 
tion,  p.  650)  charges  Demosthends  with  some  period  during  the  reign  of  Alex- 
having  sent  letters  to  Alexander,  so-  ander,  gives  general  evidence  of  the 
liciting  pardon  and  favour.  He  states  wide-spread  feeling  of  jealous  aversion 
that  a  voung  man  named  Ariston,  a  to  the  existing  Macedonian  ascendency, 
friend  of  Demosthends,  was  much  about  Buxenippus  had  been  accused  of  devo- 
the  person  of  Alexander,  and  that  tion  to  Macedonia ;  Hyperidds  strenu- 
through  him  the  letters  were  sent.  He  ouslv  denies  it.  saying  that  Euxenip- 
cites  as  his  authority  the  seamen  of  pus  had  never  been  in  Macedonia,  nor 
the  public  Athenian  vessel  called  ever  conversed  with  any  Macedonian 
Paraltu,  and  the  Athenian  envoys  who  who  came  to  Athens.  Even  boys 
went  to  Alexander  in  Phoenicia  in  the  at  school  (savs  HyperidSs)  know  the 
spring  or  summer  of  8S1  B.C.  (compare  names  of  the  corrupt  orators  or 
Arrian.  iii.  6,  8).  Hyperidds  also  flatterers  who  serve  Macedonia— Eu- 
seems  to  have  advanced  the  like  alle|i;a-  xenippus  is  not  among  them  (pp.  11» 
tion  against  Demosthends— see  Har-  12). 
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movements  now  took  rise.  In  the  decisive  battle  unsuccessfully 
fought  by  Athens  and  Thibes  at  Chseroneia  against  Anti-Biaoe- 
Philip,  the  Spartans  had  not  been  concerned.  Their  m^wment 
king  Archidamus,  who  had  been  active  coiyointly  ^^^^J^ 
with  Athens  in  the  Sacred  War,  trying  to  uphold  the  visitsthe 
Phokians  against  Philip  and  the  Thebans,  had  after-  mSSBfaftiie 
wards  withdrawn  himself  from  Central  Greece  to  assist  -^^i^ 
the  Tarentines  in  Italy,  and  had  been  slain  in  a  battle  both  in 
against  the  Messapians.^  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  S^^^n- 
Agis,  a  brave  and  enterprising  man,  under  whom  the  nfisus. 
Spartans,  though  abstaining  fi'om  hostilities  against  Philip,  re- 
solutely  declined  to  take  part  in  the  synod  at  Ck)rinth,  whereby 
the  Macedonian  prince  was  nominated  Leader  of  the  Greeks,  and 
even  persisted  in  the  same  denial  on  Alexander's  nomination  also. 
When  Alexander  sent  to  Athens  three  hundred  panoplies  after 
his  victory  at  the  Granikus,  to  be  dedicated  in  the  temple  of 
Athen^  he  expressly  proclaimed  in  the  inscription  that  they  were 
dedicated  "  by  Alexander  and  the  Greeks,  exceptvng  the  JMcedoBmo- 
nian8^\^  Agis  took  the  lead  in  trying  to  procure  Persian  aid  for 
anti-Macedonian  operations  in  Greece.  Towards  the  close  of 
summer,  333  B.C.,  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Issus,  he  visited  the 
Persian  admirals  at  Chios,  to  solicit  men  and  money  for  intended 
action  in  Peloponnesus.^  At  that  moment  they  were  not  zealous 
in  the  direction  of  Greece,  anticipating  (as  most  Asiatics  then  did) 
the  complete  destruction  of  Alexander  in  Kilikia.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  disaster  of  Issus  became  known,  they  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Agis  thirty  talents  and  ten  triremes,  which  he  em- 
ployed, under  his  brother  Agesilaus,  in  making  himself  master 
of  Kret^,  feeling  that  no  movement  in  Greece  could  be  expected 
at  such  a  discouraging  crisis.  Agis  himself  soon  afterwards  went 
to  that  island,  having  strengthened  himself  by  a  division  of  the 
Greek  mercenaries  who  had  fought  under  Darius  at  Issus.  In 
Kr^te,  he  appears  to  have  had  considerable  temporary  success, 
and  even  in  Peloponnesus  he  organized  some  demonstrations 
which  Alexander  sent  Amphoterus  with  a  large  naval  force  to 
repress  in  the  spring  of  331  B.C.*    At  that  time  Phoenicia,  Egypt, 

1  Plutarch,  Camill.  19 ;  Dioddr.  zvi.  3  Arrian,  ii.  13, 4. 

88 ;  Plutarch,  Agis,  8.  «  Arrian.  iii.  6, 4 j  Dioddr.  zriL  48 ; 

'^  Arrian,  L  10, 11 :  compare  Pausan.  Cortias,  iv.  1,  38.    It  is  to  this  war  in 

viL  10, 1.  Krdte,  between  Agis  and  the  Mace- 
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and  all  the  naval  mastery  of  the  uEgean  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror,  so  that  the  Persians  had  no  direct  means 
of  acting  upon  Greece.  Probably  Amphoterus  recovered  Kr^te, 
but  he  had  no  land  force  to  attack  Agis  in  Peloponnlsus. 
In  October,  331  B.C.,  Darius  was  beaten  at  ArbSla  and  became 
a  fugitive  in  Media,  leaving  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Per- 
sepolis,  with  the  bulk  of  his  immense  treasures,  as  a 
prey  to  the  conqueror  during  the  coming  winter. 
After  such  prodigious  accessions  to  Alexander's  force, 
it  would  seem  that  any  anti-Macedonian  movement 
during  the  spring  of  330  B.c.  must  have  been  obviously 
hopeless  and  even  insane.  Yet  it  was  just  then  that 
King  Agis  found  means  to  enlarge  his  scale  of  opera- 
tions in  Peloponnesus,  and  prevailed  on  a  considerable  body  of 
new  allies  to  join  him.  As  to  himself  personally,  he  and  the 
Lacedeemonians  had  been  previously  in  a  state  of  proclaimed  war 
with  Macedonia,^  and  therefore  incurred  little  additional  risk ; 
moveover,  it  was  one  of  the  effects  of  the  Asiatic  disasters  to  cast 
back  upon  Greece  small  bands  of  soldiers  who  had  hitherto  found 
service  in  the  Persian  armies.  These  men  willingly  came  to  Cape 
TflBuarus  to  enlist  under  a  warlike  king  of  Sparta,  so  that  Agis 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  which  appeared  considerable 
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donian  pariiv  and  troops,  that  Aristotle 
probably  aUndes  (in  the  few  words 
contained,  Politica,  ii.  7,  8)  as  having 
exposed  the  weakness  of  the  Kretan 
institations— see  Schneider's  note  on 
the  passage.  At  least  we  do  not  know 
of  any  other  events  suitable  to  the 
words. 

1  Alexander,  as  soon  as  he  got  pos- 
session of  the  Persian  treasures  at 
Susa  (about  December,  831  B.C.)  sent 
a  large  remittance  of  3000  talents  to 
Antipater,  as  means  for  carrying  on 
the  war  against  the  Lacedsemomans 
(Arrian,  iii.  16,  17).  The  manifesta- 
tions of  Agis  in  Peloponnesus  had 
begun  in  the  spring  of  331  B.C.  (Arrian, 
iii.  6,  4) ;  but  his  aggressive  movements 
in  Peloponnesus  did  not  assume  for- 
midable proportions  until  the  spring 
of  330  B.C.  At  the  date  of  the  speech 
of  .£schind8  against  Ktesiphon(Aimist, 
330  B.C.),  the  decisive  battle  by  which 
Antipater  crushed  the  forces  of  Agis 
had  only  recently  occurred;  for  the 
Lacedaemonian  prisoners  were  only 
€U)out  to  be  sent  to  Alexander  to  learn 


their  fate  (Msch.  adv.  Etes.  p.  524). 
Curtius  (vii.  1, 21)  is  certainly  mistaken 
in  saying  that  the  contest  was  ter- 
minated Defore  the  battle  of  Arbdla. 
Moreover,  there  were  Lacedsemonian 
envoys  present  with  Darius  until  a  few 
days  before  his  death  (July,  330  B.C.). 
who  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Alexander  (Arrian,  iiL  24,  7);  these 
men  could  hardly  have  known  of  the 

frostration  of  their  country  at  home, 
suppose  the  victory  of  ioitipaterto 
have  taken  place  about  June,  380  B.a, 
and  the  Peloponnesian  armament  of 
Agis  to  have  been  got  together  about 
three  months  before  (March,  380 
B.a). 

Mr.  Clinton  (East.  H.  App.  c.  4,  p. 
234)  discusses  the  chronology  of  this 
event,  but  in  a  manner  which  I  cannot 
think  satisfactory.  He  seems  inclined 
to  put  it  some  months  earlier.  I  see 
no  necessity  for  construing  the  dictum 
ascribed  to  Alexander  O^lutarch, 
Agesilaus,  15)  as  proving  close  coin- 
ciaence  of  time  between  the  battle  of 
Arbeia  and  the  final  defeat  of  Agis. 
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to  Peloponnesians,  familiar  only  with  the  narrow  scale  of  Grecian 
war-muster,  though  insignificant  as  against  Alexander  or  his 
viceroy  in  Macedonia.^  An  unexpected  ray  of  hope  broke  out 
from  the  revolt  of  Memnon,  the  Macedonian  governor  of  Thrace. 
Antipater  was  thus  compelled  to  withdraw  some  of  his  forces  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  Greece,  while  Alexander,  victorious  as 
he  was,  being  in  Persis  or  Media,  east  of  Mount  Zagros,  appeared 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Greek  to  have  reached  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
habitable  world.^  Of  this  partial  encouragement  Agis  took 
advantage  to  march  out  of  Lakonia  with  all  the  troops,  mer- 
cenary and  native,  that  he  could  muster.  He  called  on  the 
Peloponnesians  for  a  last  effort  against  Macedonian  dominion, 
while  Darius  still  retained  all  the  eastern  half  of  his  empire, 
and  while  support  from  him  in  men  and  money  might  yet  be 
anticipated.* 

Kespecting  this  war,  we  know  very  few  details.     At  first,  a 
flush  of  success  appeared  to  attend  Agis.    The  Eleians,  j^^  ^so. 
the  Achaeans  (except  Pell^nS),  the  Arcadians  (except 
Megalopolis),  and  some  other  Peloponnesians,  joined  pfr^^y 
his  standard ;  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  collect  an  army  fjf^* 
stated  at  20,000  foot  and  2000  horse.    Defeating  the  g^^P}?^^ 
first  Macedonian  forces  sent  against  him,  he  proceeded  Antipater 
to  lay  siege   to   Megalopolis ;    which  city,  now  as  ^^  ^**"- 
previously,  was  the  stronghold  of  Macedonian  influence  in  the 
peninsula,  and  was  probably  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison. 
An  impulse  manifested  itself  at  Athens  in  favour  of  active 
sympathy,  and  equipment  of  a  fleet  to  aid  this  anti-Macedonian 
effort.    It  was  resisted  by  Phokion  and  Demad^s,  doubtless  upon 
all  views  of  prudence,  but  especiadly  upon  one  financial  ground, 
taken  by  the  latter,  that  the  people  would  be  compelled  to  forego 
the  Theoric  distribution.*     Even  Demosthen^  himself,  under 
circumstances  so  obviously  discouraging,  could  not  recommend 
the  formidable  step  of  declaring  against  Alexander — though  he 
seems  to  have  indulged  in  the  expression  of  general  anti-Mace- 

1  Alexander  in  Media,    when   in-  6  «*  'AK4$avSpof  Jf«  t^?  opitrov  xal  r^ 
formed  of  the  whole  affair  after  the  oiKovijJyti9b\Cyov6tivird<niiti90tia-Ti^Kti, 
death  of  Agis,  spoke  of  it  with  con-  &c.  ..  .        , 
tempt  as  a  battle  of  frogs  and  mice,  if        8  DiodOr.  zriL  82 ;  Deinarchns  cont. 
we  are  to  believe  the  dictum  of  Pin.  Demosth.  s.  86.     , 

tarch,  Agesilans.  16.  *  Plutarch,  Beipnbl.  Gerend.  PrsB- 

2  Mamn^B  ad?.  Etesiphont.  p.  668.    cept.  p.  818. 
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donian  sympathies,  and  to  have  complained  of  the  helplessness 
into  which  Athens  had  been  brought  by  past  bad  policy.^ 
Antipater,  closing  the  war  in  Thrace  on  the  best  terms  that  he 
could,  hastened  into  Greece  with  his  full  forces,  and  reached 
Peloponn^us  in  time  to  relieve  Megalopolis,  which  had  begun  to 
be  in  danger.  One  decisive  battle,  which  took  place  in  Arcadia, 
sufficed  to  terminate  the  war.  Agis  and  his  army,  the  Lacedse- 
monians  especially,  fought  with  gallantry  and  desperation,  but 
were  completely  defeated.  Five  thousand  of  their  men  were 
slain,  including  Agis  himself ;  who,  though  covered  with  wounds, 
disdained  to  leave  the  field,  and  fell  resisting  to  the  last.  The 
victors,  according  to  one  account,  lost  3600  men ;  according  to 
another,  1000  skin,  together  with  a  great  many  wounded.  This 
was  a  greater  loss  than  Alexander  had  sustained  either  at  Issus 
or  at  Arb^la — a  plain  proof,  that  Agis  and  his  companions, 
however  unfortunate  in  the  result,  had  manifested  courage  worthy 
of  the  best  days  of  Sparta. 

The  allied  forces  were  now  so  completely  crushed  that  all 
Complete  submitted  to  Antipater.  After  consulting  the  philo- 
sy^Jssion  Macedonian  synod  at  Corinth,  he  condemned  the 
Greece  to  Achseans  and  Eleians  to  pay  1 20  talents  to  Megalopolis, 
^^iSm  *°^  exacted  from  the  Tegeans  the  punishment  of 
envoys  sent  those  among  their  leading  men  who  had  advised  the 
^exander  war.^  But  he  would  not  take  upon  him  to  determine 
in  Asia.  ^^^  treatment  of  the  Lacedaemonians  without  special 
reference  to  Alexander.  Requiring  from  them  fifty  hostages,  he 
sent  up  to  Alexander  in  Asia  some  Lacedaemonian  envoys  or 
prisoners,  to  throw  themselves  on  his  mercy.*  We  are  told  that 
they  did  not  reach  the  king  until  a  long  time  afterwards,  at 
Baktra;^  what  he  decided  about  Sparta  generally,  we  do  not  know. 

1  This  is  what  we  make  out,  as  to  took  a  favourable  turn, 

the  conduct  of    Demosthenes,  from  Deinarchus  (lU  suprd)  also  accuses 

^schinds  adv.  Etesiph.  p.  658.  Demosthends  of  having  remained  in- 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  believe,  active  at  this  critical  moment, 

what  JEschinfis  insinuates,  that  De-  2  Curtius.  vi.  1, 15—20 ;  Dioddr.  xvii. 

mosthends  boasted  of  having  himself  68 — 73.    After  the  defeat,  a  suspensive 

got  up  the  Lacedaemonian  movement,  decree  was  passed  by  the  Spartans, 

and  yet  that  he  made  no  proposition  relesjsing  from  an/uiia  those  who  haa 

suggestion  for  countenancing  it.  escaped  from  the  battle— as  had  been 


Demonhends  can  hardly  have  lent  any  done    after    Leuktra    (Dioddr.    six. 

positive  aid  to  the  proceeding,  though  70). 

of  course  his  anti-Miacedonian  feelings  8  JSschinds  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  524. 

would  be  counted  upon,  in  case  things  «  Curtius,  vii.  4,  82. 
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The  rising  of  the  Thebans,  not  many  months  after  Alexander's 
accession,  had  been  the  first  attempt  of  the  Greeks  to  ^^t^j^^^^ 
emancipate  themselves  from  Macedonian  dominion;  result  of  the 
this  enterprise  of  Agis  was  the  second.    Both  nn*  effwS^o? 
fortunately  had  been  partial,  without  the  possibility  ^JJ?^ 
of  any  extensive  or  organized  combination  beforehand ;  combina- 
both  ended  miserably,  riveting  the  chains  of  Greece  **°"* 
more  powerfully  thsui  ever.    Thus  was  the  self-defensive  force 
of  Greece  extinguished  piecemeal     The  scheme  of  Agis  was  in 
fact  desperate  from  the  very  outset,  as  against  the  gigantic  power 
of  Alexander,  and  would  perhaps  never  have  been  undertaken, 
had  not  Agis  himself  been  already  compromised  in  hostility 
against  Macedonia,  before  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  force  at 
Issus.    This  unfortunate  prince,  without  any  superior  ability  (so 
feur  as  we  know),  manifested  a  devoted  courage  and  patriotism 
worthy  of  his  predecessor   Leonidas  at  Thermopylae;  whose 
renown  stands  higher,  only  because  the  banner  which  he  upheld 
ultimately  triumphed.    The  Athenians  and  uEtolians,  neither  of 
whom  took  part  with  Agis,  were  now  left,  without  Thebes  and 
Sparta,  as  the  two  great  military  powers  of  Greece  ;  which  will 
appear  presently,  when  we  come  to  the  last  struggle  for  Grecian 
independence — the   Tjamian  war;   better  combined   and   more 
promising,  yet  not  less  disastrous  in  its  result 

Though  the  strongest  considerations  of  prudence  kept  Athens 
quiet    during   this    anti-Macedonian    movement   in  b.c.  880. 
Peloponn&us,  a  powerful  sympathy  must  have  been  pogition  of 
raised  among  her  citizens  while  the  struggle  was  p^ieaat 
going  on.   Had  Agis  gained  the  victory  over  Antipater,  during  the 
the  Athenians  might  probably  have  declared  in  his  ^j^^^  **' 
favour  ;  and  although  no  independent  position  could  '^®^**'* 
have  been  permanently  maintained  against  so  over-  macedon- 
whelming  an  enemy  as  Alexander,  yet,  considering  ^terES*^ 
that  he  was  thoroughly  occupied  and  fw  in  the  defeat 
interior  of  Asia,  Greece  might  have  held  out  against  Antipater 
for  an  interval  not  inconsiderable.     In  the  face  of  such  even- 
tualities, the  fears  of  the  macedonizing  statesmen  now  in  power 
at  Athens,  the  hopes  of  their  opponents,  and  the  reciprocal  anti-  " 
pathies  of  both,  must  have  become  unusually  manifest;  so  that  the 
reaction  afterwards,  when  the  Macedonian  power  became  more  ir- 
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resistible  than  ever,  was  considered  hj  the  enemies  of  Demosthenes 
to  offer  a  favourable  opportunity  for  ruining  and  dishonouring  him. 
To  the  political  peculiarity  of  this  juncture  we  owe  the  judicial 
contest  between  the  two  great  Athenian  orators — the 
memorable  accusation  of  uEschin^  against  Etesiphon, 
for  having  proposed  a  crown  to  Demosthen^  and  the 
still  more  memorable  defence  of  Demoethen^  on 
behalf  of  his  friend  as  well  as  of  himself.  It  was  in 
autumn  or  winter  of  337 — 336  B.C.  that  Ktesiphon 
tion^'?^^  had  proposed  this  vote  of  public  honour  in  favour  of 
Ktesiphon,  Demosthen^  and  had  obtained  the  (probouleuma) 
dictment  by  preliminary  acquiescence  of  the  Senate ;  it  was  in  the 
.fflschinfis.  gjy^g  Attic  year,  and  not  long  afterwards,  that 
iEschinSs  attacked  the  proposition  under  the  Graphs  Paranom6n, 
as  illegal,  unconstitutional,  mischievous,  and  founded  on  false 
allegations.^  More  than  six  years  had  thus  elapsed  since  the 
formal  entry  of  the  accusation ;  yet  -^schines  had  not  chosen  to 
bring  it  to  actual  trial ;  which  indeed  could  not  be  done  without 
some  risk  to  himself,  before  the  numerous  and  popular  judicature 
of  Athens.  Twice  or  thrice  before  his  accusation  was  entered, 
other  persons  had  moved  to  confer  the  same  honour  upon 
Demosthen&,2  and  had  been  indicted  under  the  GraphS  Para- 


Judicial 
contest 
between 
.^schinds 
and  Demos- 
thenes. 
Preliminary 
circum- 
stances as  to 


1  Among  the  various  documents,  real 
or  pretended,  inserted  in  the  oration  of 
Demosthenes  De  Goronft.  there  appears 
one  (p.  266)  purporting  to  be  the  very 
decree  moved  by  Kt^phon ;  and  an- 
other (p.  248)  purporting  to  be  the 
accusation  preferred  by  .£schin6s.  I 
have  already  stated  that  I  agree  with 
Droysen  in  mistrusting  all  the  docu- 
ments annexed  to  this  oration ;  all  of 
them  bear  the  name  of  wrong  archons, 
most  of  them  names  of  unknown 
archons ;  some  of  them  do  not  fit  the 
place  in  which  they  appear.  See  my 
preceding  Chaps,  haadx.,  xc. 

We  know  from  the  statement  of 
.^Sschinds  himself  that  the  motion  of 
Ktesiphon  was  made  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  Demosthente  to  be  one  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  fortifications  of  the 
city,  and  that  this  appointment  took 
place  in  the  last  month  of  the  archon 
Ghserondas  (June,  887  B.C.  —  see 
JSschinds  adv.  Ktesiph.  pp.  421-426). 
We  also  know  that  the  accusation  of 
iSBschinds  against  Ktesiphon  was  pre- 


ferred before  the  assassination  of 
Philip,  which  took  place  in  August, 
886  B.C.  (^schin.  i6.  pp.  612,  618).  It 
thus  appears  that  the  motion  of  Ktesi- 
phon (Avith  the  probouleuma  which 
preceded  it)  must  nave  occurred  some 
time  during  the  autumn  or  winter  of 
887—886  B.C. ;  that  the  accusation  of 
JSschinds  must  have  been  handed  in 
shortly  after  it ;  and  that  this  accusa- 
tion cannot  have  been  handed  in 
at  the  date  borne  by  the  pseudo-docu- 
ment, p.  243— the  month  Elaphebolion 
of  the  archon  Ghaerondas,  which  would 
be  anterior  to  the  appointment  of 
Demosthends.  Moreover,  whoever  com- 
pares the  so-called  motion  of  Ktesi- 
phon as  it  stands  inserted  in  Demosth. 
De  Coron&.  p.  266,  with  the  words  in 
which  JBschinds  hunself  (adv.  Ktesiph. 
p.  681 — BBtv  TJiv  apx^v  tov  ^nf^i<r/Miro« 
eiroii)<r«0,  see  also  p.  489)  describes  the 
exordium  of  that  motion,  will  see  that 
it  cannot  be  genuine. 

2  Demosthente  De  Coron&,  pp.  258, 
802, 803, 810.  He  says  (pp.  267--&8)  that 
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nom6n ;  but  with  such  signal  ill-success,  that  their  accusers  did 
not  obtain  so  much  as  one-fifth  of  the  suffrages  of  the  Dikasts, 
and  therefore  incurred  (under  the  standing  regulation  of  Attic 
law)  a  penalty  of  1000  drachmae.  The  like  danger  awaited  .£s- 
chin^;  and  although  in  reference  to  the  illegality  of  Etesiphon's 
motion  (which  was  the  direct  and  ostensible  purpose  aimed  at 
under  the  Qraphd  Paranom6n),  his  indictment  was  grounded  on 
special  circumstances  such  as  the  previous  accusers  may  not  have 
been  able  to  show,  still  it  was  not  his  real  object  to  confine 
himself  within  this  narrow  and  technical  argument  He  intended 
to  enlarge  the  range  of  accusation,  so  as  to  include  the  whole 
character  and  policy  of  Demosthen^ ;  who  would  thus,  if  the 
verdict  went  against  him,  stand  publicly  dishonoured  both  as 
citizen  and  as  politician.  Unless  this  latter  purpose  were  accom- 
plished, indeed,  iSschin^  gained  nothing  by  bringing  the 
indictment  into  court;  for  the  mere  entry  of  the  indictment 
would  have  already  produced  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
probouleuma  from  passing  into  a  decree,  and  the  crown  from 
being  actually  conferred.  Doubtless  Etesiphon  and  Demosthenes 
might  have  forced  iEschin^  to  the  alternative  of  either  dropping 
his  indictment  or  bringing  it  into  the  Dikastery.  But  this  was 
a  forward  challenge,  which,  in  reference  to  a  purely  honorary 
vote,  they  had  not  felt  bold  enough  to  send ;  especially  after  the 
capture  of  Thebes  in  335  B.C.,  when  the  victorious  Alexander 
demanded  the  surrender  of  Demosthen^  with  several  other 
citizens. 

Inthisstateof  abeyanceand  compromise — Demosthenis  enjoying 
the  inchoate  honour  of  a  complimentary  vote  from  the 

AccusftuOrv 

Senate,  iBschin^  intercepting  it  &om  being  matured  harangue  of 

into  a  vote  of  the  people— both  the  vote  and  the  in-  ^^J^!: 

dictment  had  remained  for  rather  more  than  six  against  the 

years.    But  the  accuser  now  felt  encouraged  to  push  ©f^^-^" 

his  indictment  to  trial  under  the  reactionary  party  E^^^^^ 

feeling,  following  on  abortive  anti-Macedonian  hopes,  3|e  Py^^ 

which  succeeded  to  the  complete  victory  of  Antipater  mosthen^s.  « 
over  Agis,  and  which  brought  about  the  accusation  of 

he  had  been  crowned  often  (iroXXoieis)   successes  against  Philip  at  Byzantium 
by  the  Athenians  and  other  Greek    and  the  Chersondsns,  sc,  in  840  B.C.) 
citizens.   The  crown  which  he  received    was  the  second  crown  (p.  258)— Plutarch, 
on  the  motion  of  Aristonikus  (after  the    Tit  X.  Oratt.  p.  848. 
10—15 
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anti-Macedonian  citizens  in  Naxos,  Thasos,  and  other  Grecian 
dties  also.^  Amidst  the  fears  prevalent  that  the  victor  would 
carry  his  resentment  still  further,  .^chin^  could  now  urge  that 
Adi^is  was  disgraced  by  having  adopted  or  even  approved  the 
policy  of  Demosthen^'  and  that  an  emphatic  condemnation  of 
him  was  the  only  way  of  clearing  her  from  the  charge  of  privity 
with  those  who  had  raised  the  standard  against  Macedonian 
supremacy.  In  an  able  and  bitter  harangue,  iBschin^  first 
shows  that  the  ^motion  of  Etesiphon  was  illegal,  in  consequence 
of  the  public  official  appointments  held  by  Demosthenes  at  the 
moment  when  it  was  proposed ;  next  he  enters  at  large  into  the 
whole  life  and  character  of  Demosthen^,  to  prove  him  imworthy 
of  such  an  honour,  even  if  there  had  been  no  formal  grounds  of 
objection.  He  distributes  the  entire  life  of  Demosthenes  into 
four  periods ;  the  first  ending  at  the  peace  of  346  B.C.  between 
Philip  and  the  Athenians — ^the  second,  ending  with  the  breaking 
out  of  the  next  ensuing  war  in  341 — 340  b.c. — ^the  third,  ending 
with  the  disaster  at  Cheeroneia — ^the  fourth,  comprising  all  the 
time  following.*  Throughout  all  the  four  i)eriods,  he  denounces 
the  conduct  of  Demosthen&s  as  having  been  corrupt,  treacherous, 
cowardly,  and  ruinous  to  the  city.  What  is  more  surprising  still, 
he  expressly  charges  him  with  gross  subservience  both  to 
Philip  and  to  Alexander,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  taking 
credit  for  a  patriotic  and  intrepid  opposition  to  them.^ 

That  Athens  had  undergone  sad  defeat  and  humiliation,  having 
l)een  driven  from  her  independent  and  even  presidential  position 
into  the  degraded  character  of  a  subject  Macedonian  city,  since 
the  time  when  Demosthen^  first  began  political  life,  was  a  fact 
but  too  indisputable.  uEschin§s  even  makes  this  a  part  of  his 
case,  arraigning  the  traitorous  mismanagement  of  Demosth^i^ 
as  the  cause  of  so  melancholy  a  revolution,  and  denouncing  him 

1  Demosthenes  De  CoronA,  p.  294.         where  he  puts  np  a  prayer  to  the  gods 
3  ^^schinds   adv.    Ktesipn.    p.    645.    —^fuv6iTolt\oi.iroltTitvraxC<mivaira\- 

0ivov9  woKiTtvi/Ldnnv  IT t pi  voii  9  vvp  tort  xol  oiunjptW  ai^oAn. 
Kaipovc  S6$9Tt  S^*  idiv  fUv rovTov  are-        The  mentioii  by,  iBscninds  (imme* 

^<unoariT9,bit.oyv<iiioP€i  el  vat  rot?  diately  before)  of  the  Pythian  games, 

irapa/3a(vovo-i  rriv  Koivriv  eipi}-  as  about  to  be  celebrated  in  a  few  davs, 

y  1}  y  '^  cdiv  6i  Tovvcofrlov  rovrov  irpa|i)rc,  marks  the  date  of  this  judicial  trial — 

«iroXi^o-erc  rhv  i^ij^u  rwv  curcwv. — Com-  August,  8S0  B.C. 
pare  with  this  the  last  sentence  of       3  Jflschinds  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  443. 
the  oration  of  Demosthends  in  reply,        «  ^s.  adv.  Ktes.  pp.  449, 466, 467, 651. 
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as  candidate  for  public  compliment  on  no  better  plea  than  a  series 
of  public  calamities.^  Having  thus  animadverted  on  the  conduct 
of  Demosthen^  prior  to  the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  ifischinSs 
proceeds  to  the  more  recent  past^  and  contends  that  Demosthen^ 
cannot  be  sincere  in  his  pretended  enmity  to  Alexander,  because 
he  has  let  slip  three  successive  occasions,  all  highly  favourable, 
for  instigating  Athens  to  hostility  against  the  Macedonians.  Of 
these  three  occasions,  the  earliest  was,  when  Alexander  first 
crossed  into  Asia ;  the  second,  immediately  before  the  battle  of 
Issus;  the  third,  during  the  flush  of  success  obtained  by  Agis 
in  Peloponnesus.^  On  none  of  these  occasions  did  Demosthen^ 
call  for  any  public  action  against  Macedonia — a  proof  (accord- 
ing to  JSschin^)  that  his  anti-Macedonian  professions  were 
insincere. 

I  have  more  than  once  remarked  that,  considering  the  bitter 
enmity  between  the  two  orators,  it  is  rarely  safe  to  AppredA- 
trujst  the  unsupported  allegation  of  either  against  the  ^^^hite 
other.    But  in  regard  to  the  last  mentioned  chaiges  on  indepen- 
advanced  by  JSschin^s,  there  is  enough  of  known  fact,  dence,  as  an 
and  we  have  independent  evidence,  such  as  is  not  ^,S^he- 
often  before  us,  to  appreciate  him  as  an  accuser  of  n^ 
Demosthen^    The  victorious  career  of  Alexander,  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  chapters,  proves  amply  that  not  one  of  the  three 
periods,  here  indicated  by  iBschines,  presented   even   decent 
encouragement  for-  a  reasonable  Athenian  patriot  to  involve  his 
country  in  warfare  against  so  formidable  an  enemy.     Nothing 
can  be  more  frivolous  than  these  charges  against  Demosthen^  of 
having  omitted  promising  seasons  for  anti-Macedonian  operations. 
Partly  for  this  reason,  probably,  Demosthenes  does  not  notice 
them  in  his  reply  ;  still  more,  perhaps,  on  another  ground,  that 
it  was  not  safe  to  speak  out  what  he  thought  and  felt  about 
Alexander.    His  reply  dwells  altogether  upon  the  period  before 
the  death  of  Philip.     Of  the  boundless  empire  subsequently 
acquired,  by  the  son  of  Philip,  he  speaks  only  to  mourn  it  as  a 
wretched  visitation  of  fortune,  which  has  desolated  alike  the  ' 
Hellenic  and  the  barbaric  world — ^in  which  Athens  has  been  en- 
gulfed along  with  others — and  from  which  even  those  Mthless 

1  .£schind8  adv.  Ktesiph.  pp.  526,        ^  ^<Eschin6s  adv.  Ktesiph.  pp.  661— 
588,541.  *^      *^*^  56S. 
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and  trimming  Greeks,  who  helped  to  aggrandize  Philip,  have  not 
escaped  better  than  Athens,  nor  indeed  so  welL^ 

I  shall  not  here  touch  upon  the  Demosthenic  speech  De  Coron& 
Reply  of  i°  *  rhetorical  point  of  view,  nor  add  anything  to 
Sr™Sl-  t^08®  encomiums  which  have  been  pronounced  upon 
oration  De  it  with  one  voice,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem 
^^'""*°^  times,  as  the  unapproachable  masterpiece  of  Qrecian 
oratory.  To  this  work  it  belongs  as  a  portion  of  Qrecian  history — 
a  retax)spect  of  the  efforts  made  by  a  patriot  and  a  statesman  to 
uphold  the  dignity  of  Athens  and  the  autonomy  of  the  Grecian 
world,  against  a  dangerous  aggressor  from  without  How  these 
efforts  were  directed,  and  how  they  lamentably  failed,  has  been 
recounted  in  my  preceding  chapters.  Demosthen^  here  passes 
them  in  review,  replying  to  the  criminations  against  his  public 
conduct  during  the  interval  of  ten  years,  between  the  peace  of 
346  B.O.  (or  the  period  immediately  preceding  it)  and  the  death  of 
Philip.  It  is  remarkable  that,  though  professing  to  enter  upon  a 
defence  of  his  whole  public  life,'  he  nevertheless  can  afford  to  leave 
unnoticed  that  portion  of  it  which  is  perhaps  the  most  honourable 
to  him-— the  early  period  of  his  first  Philippics  and  Olynthiacs — 
when,  though  a  politician  as  yet  immature  and  of  no  established 
footing,  he  was  the  first  to  descry  in  the  distance  the  perils 
threatened  by  Philip's  aggrandizement,  and  the  loudest  in  calling 
for  timely  and  energetic  precautions  against  it,  in  spite  of  apathy 
and  murmurs  from  older  politicians  as  well  as  from  the  general 
public.  Beginning  with  the  peace  of  346  B.a,  Demosthen^ 
vindicates  his  own  share  in  that  event  against  the  charges  of 
.^Sschin^  whom  he  denounces  as  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief— 
a  contax)versy  which  I  have  already  tried  to  elucidate  in  a  former 
chapter.  Passing  next  to  the  period  after  that  peace — ^to  the  tour 
years  first  of  hostile  diplomacy,  then  of  hostile  action,  against 
Philip,  which  ended  with  the  disaster  of  Chseroneia — ^Demos- 
then^  is  not  satisfied  with  simple  vindication.  He  reasserts  this 
policy  as  matter  of  pride  and  honour,  in  spite  of  its  results.  He 
congratulates  his  countrymen  on  having  msinifested  a  Pan-hellenic 
patriotism  worthy  of  their  forefathers,  and  takes  to  himself  only 

.^Demosthen.  De  Coronft,  pp  811 —    n4\kt»v  rov  re  cStov  /Siov  wavrht,  *»« 
816.  eouee,  Xj6yoy  iii6vai  Hiittpov  koX  rStv  Kot,ir§ 

^  Demosthen.   De  Coron&,   p.   227.    irciroXircvft^vwv,  die 
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the  credit  of  haTing  been  forward  to  proclaim  and  carry  out  this 
glorions  sentiment  common  to  alL  Fortune  iias  been  adverse ; 
jet  the  vigorous  anti-Macedonian  policy  was  no  mistake  ;  Demos- 
then^  swears  it  by  the  combatants  of  Marathdn,  Platsea,  and 
Salamis.^  To  have  had  a  foreign  dominion  obtruded  upon 
Greece  is  an  overwhelming  calamity ;  but  to  have  had  this 
accomplished  without  strenuous  resistance  on  the  part  of  Athens 
would  have  been  calamity  aggravated  by  dishonour. 

Conceived  in  this  sublime  train,  the  reply  of  Demosthen^  to 
his  rival  has  an  historical  value,  as  a  funeral  oration  ponenl 
of  extinct  Athenian  and  Qrecian  freedom.  Six  years  ontion  of 
before,  the  orator  had  been  appointed  by  his  country-  oracian 
men  to  deliver  the  usual  public  oration  over  the  war-  ''*®^o°'- 
riors  slain  at  Chseroneia.  That  speech  is  now  lost,  but  it  pro- 
bably touched  upon  the  same  topics.  Though  the  sphere  of 
action  of  every  Qreek  city  as  well  as  of  every  Qreek  citizen  was 
now  cramped  and  confined  by  irresistible  Macedonian  force,  there 
still  remained  the  sentiment  of  full  political  freedom  and  dignity 
eiyoyed  during  the  past,  the  admiration  of  ancestors  who  had 
once  defended  it  successfully,  and  the  sympathy  with  leaders  who 
had  recently  stood  forward  to  uphold  it,  however  unsuccessfully. 
It  is  among  the  most  memorable  facts  in  Qrecian  history,  that  in 
spite  of  the  victory  of  Philip  at  Chssroneia,  in  spite  of  the  subse- 
quent conquest  of  Thebes  by  Alexander  and  the  danger  of  Athens 
after  it,  in  spite  of  the  Asiatic  conquests  which  had  since  thrown 
all  Persian  force  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonian  king,  the 
Athenian  people  could  never  be  persuaded  either  to  repudiate 
Demosthen^  or  to  disclaim  sympathy  with  his  political  policy. 
How  much  art  and  ability  were  employed  to  induce  them  to  do 
so  by  his  numerous  enemies,  the  speech  of  JSschin^  is  enough  to 
teach  us.  And  when  we  consider  how  easily  the  public  sicken  of 
schemes  which  end  in  misfortune,  how  great  a  mental  relief  is 
usually  obtained  by  throwing  blame  on  unsuccessful  leaders,  it 
would  have  been  no  matter  of  surprise  i^  in  one  of  the  many 
prosecutions  wherein  the  fame  of  Demosthenes  was  involved,  the 

1  Demosth.  Be  Coron&,  p.  207.    oAV    vpoKivSvytva-avras    rSiv    irpoyovuv    xai 
ovff    ivriVy    ovfc    jf<rr(v   o«w$   ^^u£pr«rc,    to^$     iv      IIAarataic     mpara^afiAwvi 

•mv  ikrvfitpiat  xal  monipuif  kMp'  J^— the  oath  80  often  died  and 
vor   dpditMvot — ov    fM    rovv    Mapa0»vi    admired. 
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Dikasts  had  given  a  verdict  trnfavotirable  to  him.  That  he 
always  came  off  acquitted,  and  even  honourably  acqtdtted,  is  a 
proof  of  rare  fidelity  and  steadiness  of  temper  in  the  Athenians. 
It  is  a  proof  that  those  noble,  patriotic,  and  Pan-hell^iic  senti- 
ments, which  we  constantly  find  inculcated  in  his  orations 
throughout  a  period  of  twenty  years,  had  sunk  into  the  minds  of 
his  hearers,  and  that  amidst  ihe  many  general  allegations  of  cor- 
ruption against  him,  loudly  proclaimed  by  his  enemies,  there  was 
no  one  well-ascertained  fauct  which  they  could  substantiate  before 
the  Dikafltery. 

The  indictment  now  preferred  by  .SSschin^  against  Ktesiph(m 
Verdict  of  only  procured  for  Demosthenes  a  new  triumph.  When 
— teium^*"  the  sufl&»ges  of  the  Dikasts  were  counted,  iBschin^ 
ofi>emoB-  did  not  obtain  so  much  as  one-fiffch.  He  became, 
exSe^  therefore,  liable  to  the  customary  fine  of  1000 
.SBefainte.  drachmsB.  It  appears  that  he  quitted  Athens  imme- 
diately without  paying  the  fine  and  retired  into  Asia,  from 
whence  he  never  returned.  He  is  said  to  have  opened  a  rheto- 
rical school  at  Rhodes,  and  to  have  gone  into  the  interior  of  Asia 
during  the  last  year  of  Alexander's  life  (at  the  time  when  that 
monarch  was  ordaining  on  the  Grecian  cities  compulsory  restora- 
tion of  all  their  exiles),  in  order  to  procure  assistance  for  return- 
ing to  Athens.  This  project  was  disappointed  by  Alexander's 
death.^ 

We  cannot  suppose  that  .Slschin^  was  unable  to  pay  the  fine 

GanseB  of      of  1000  drachmae  or  to  find  friends  who  would  pay  it 

^chiali^   for  him.    It  was  not,  therefore,  legal  compulsion,  but 

hewastiie    the  extreme  disappointment  and  humiliation  of  so 

means  of  *  *^ 

procuring      signal  a  defeat,  which  made  him  leave  Athens.    We 

forDemos-     niust  remember  that  this  was  a  gratuitous  challenge 

thente.         gent  by  himself ;  that  the  celebrity  of  the  two  rivals 

had  brought  together  auditors,  not  merely  from  Athens  but  from 

various  other  Grecian  cities ;  and  that  the  effect  of  the  speech  oi 

Demosthenes  in  his  own  defence,  delivered  with  all  his  i)erfection 

of  voice  and  action,  and  not  only  electrifying  hearers  by  the 

sublimity  of  its  public  sentiment,  but  also  full  of  admirably 

managed  self-praise  and  contemptuous  bitterness  towards  hia 

1  See  the  varknis  liTes  of  iBschlnda— in  Westemuum,  Scriptore*  Biographid, 
pp.  208,  269. 
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rival,  must  have  been  inexpressibly  powerfol  and  commaading. 
Probably  the  Mends  of  JBschinSs  became  themselves  angry  with 
him  lor  having  brought  the  indictment  forward.  For  the  effect 
of  his  defeat  mnst  have  been  that  the  vote  of  the  Senate  which 
he  indicted  was  brought  forward  and  passed  in  the  public 
assembly,  and  that  Demosthen^  must  have  received  a  public 
coronation.^  In  no  other  way,  under  the  existing  circumstances 
of  Athens,  could  Demosthen^  have  obtained  so  emphatic  a  com- 
pliment. It  is  hardly  surprising,  therefore,  that  such  a  mortifi- 
cation was  insupportable  to  .SSschin^  He  became  disgtisted 
with  his  native  city.  We  read  that  afterwards,  in  his  rhetorical 
school  at  Rhodes,  he  one  day  declaimed,  as  a  lesson  to  his  pupils, 
the  successful  oration  of  his  rival,  De  Coronft.  Of  course  it 
excited  a  burst  of  admiration.  "What,  if  you  had  heard  the 
beast  himself  speak  it ! "  exclaimed  .^schin^ 

From  this  memorable  triumph  of  the  illustrious  orator  and 
defendant,  we  have  to  pass  to  another  trial,  a  direct-  ^^  ^^i. 
accusation  brought  against  him,  from  which  he  did 
not  escape  so  successfully.  We  are  compelled  here  to  a^^Sw* 
jump  over  five  years  and  a  half  (August,  330  B.a,  to  j^J^^^jT 
January,  324  B.a)  during  which  we  have  no  informa-  in  the  afEair 
tion  about  Grecian  history,  the  interval  between  o'^^^^T^"^ 
Alexander's  march  into  BaJctria  and  his  return  to  Persis  and 
Susiana.  Displeased  with  the  conduct  of  the  satraps  during  his 
absence,  Alexander  put  to  death  or  punished  several,  and  directed 
the  rest  to  disband  without  delay  the  mercenary  soldiers  whom 
they  had  taken  into  pay.  This  peremptory  order  filled  both 
Asia  and  Europe  with  roving  detachments  of  unprovided  scd- 
diers,  some  of  whom  sought  subsistence  in  the  Grecian  islands 
and  on  the  LacedsBmonian  southern  coast  at  CSape  Ts&narus  in 
Laconia. 

It  was  about  this  x>eriod  (the  beginning  of  324  B.a)  that  Har- 
palus  the  satrap  of  Babylonia  and  Syria,  becoming  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  being  punished  by  Alexander  for  his  ostentatious 
prodigalities,  fled  from  Asia  into  Greece,  with  a  considerable 

1  Demosthen.  De  CoronA,  p.  815.  clrt  M  vt  in  tovto  vsMiv,  ccr*  ^  vt* 
oAXJL  yyvi  ny^pov  iym  lUv  vwip  rov  art-    vavoBoL  fi^  fUTmkafi6mL  r^  «^pMn«r  /id^ 

oButMlv  aywfM^tfymuu^— #oi^i  wmo^ivrti  Yet  Achindi  had  beeone  opulent* 
likp  tlvtu  ioKtlv  vndfixn,  Kip^wtiktt  si   aoooiding  to  Demoetheate,  p.  8S9i 
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treasure  and  a  body  of  5000  soldiers.^  While  sateap,  he  had  in- 
FUglit  of  vited  into  Asia,  in  succession,  two  Athenian  women  as 
^^^  mistresses,  PythionikS  and  Glykera,  to  each  of  whom 
—his  pre-  he  was  much  attached  and  whom  he  entertained  with 
doctand  lavish  expense  and  pomp.  On  the  death  of  the  first, 
^^1^^^  he  testified  his  sorrow  by  two  costly  funereal  monu- 
Athens.  ments  to  her  memory,  one  at  Babylon,  the  other  in 
Attica,  between  Athens  and  Eleusis.  With  Qlykera  he  is  said 
to  have  resided  at  Tarsus  in  Kilikia,  to  have  ordered  that  men 
should  prostrate  themselves  before  her  and  address  her  as  queen, 
and  to  have  erected  her  statue  along  with  his  own  at  Rhossus,  a 
seaport  on  the  confines  of  Kilikia  and  Syria.^  To  please  these 
mistresses,  or  perhaps  to  ensure  a  retreat  for  himself  in  case  of 
need,  he  had  sent  to  Athens  profuse  gifts  of  wheat  for  distribution 
among  the  people,  for  which  he  had  •received  votes  of  thanks  with 
the  grant  of  Athenian  citizenship.'  Moreover,  he  had  consigned 
to  Chariklds,  son-in-law  of  Phokion,  the  task  of  erecting  the 
monument  in  Attica  to  the  honour  of  Pythionik^  with  a  large 
remittance  of  money  for  the  purpose.*  The  profit  or  embezzle- 
ment arising  out  of  this  expenditure  secured  to  him  the  goodwill 
of  Charikles,  a  man  very  different  from  his  father-in-law,  the 
honest  and  austere  Phokion.  Other  Athenians  were  probably 
conciliated  by  various  presents,  so  that  when  Harpalus  found  it 
convenient  to  quit  Asia  about  the  beginning  of  324  B.a,  he  had 
already  acquired  some  hold  both  on  the  public  of  Athens  and  on 
some  of  her  leading  men.  He  sailed  with  his  treasure  and  his 
armament  straight  to  Cape  Sunium  in  Attica,  from  whence  he 
sent  to  ask  shelter  and  protection  in  that  city.° 

iDioddr.  xri  108.    He  states  the  in  the  Dionysiac   festival  or  early 

treasure  brought  ont  of  Asia  by  Har-  months  of  324  B.c. 

pains  as  5000  talents.  4  Plutarch,  Phokion,  22 ;  Pausanias, 

*^  See  the  fragments  of  the  letter  or  i.  87,  4 ;  Diksearchi  Fragment.  72,  ed. 

pamphlet  of  The<mompus  addressed  to  Didot. 

Alexander,  while  Harpalas  was  still  at  Plutarch's  narrative  ia  misleading, 

Tarsus,  and  before  his  flight  to  Athens  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  imply  that 

—  Theopomp.   Fragm.   277,    278,    ed.  Harpalus  gave  this  money  to  Gharikl6s 

Didot,  ap.  Athenaeum,  xiii.  pp.  586—596.  after  his  arrival  at  Athens.    We  know 

Theopompus  speaks  in  the  present  from  Theopompus  (Fr.  277)  that  the 

tense— Kal  6pf  (Harpalus)  vnh  rod  monument  haa  been    finished  some 

Adov    irpoaKwovfjiiviiv  (Qlykera),    &c.  time  before  Harpalus  quitted  Asia. 

Kleitarchns  stated  these  facts,  as  well  Plutarch  treats  it  as  a  mean  structure, 

as  Theopompus  (Athen».  ibid.).  unworthy  of  the  sum  expended  on  it ; 

s  AthensBus,  xiii.  p.  696— -the  extract  but  both  Diksearchus  and  Pausanias 

from  the  satyncal  drama  called  Agdn,  describe  it  as  stately  and  magnificent, 

represented  before  Alexander  at  Susa,  6  Curtius,  x.  2, 1. 
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HABPALUS  AT  SUNIUM. 


The  first  T^ports  tranflmitted  to  Asia  appear  to  have  proclaimed 
that  tite  Athenians  had  welcomed  Harpalus  as  a  paiseie- 
Mend  and  ally,  thrown  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  porte  un- 
prepared for  a  war  to  re-establish  Hellenic  freedom.  IiLander, 
Such  is  the  colour  of  the  case,  as  presented  in  the  ^^^^a 
satyric  drama  called  Agdn,  exhibited  before  Alexander  ^^^^' 
in  the  Itionysiac  festival  at  Snsa,  in  February  or  selves  with' 
March,  324  B.a     Such  news,  connecting  itself  in  harpalus. 
Alexander's  mind  with  the  recent  defeat  of  Zopyrion  in  Thrace, 
and  other  disorders  of  the  disbanded  mercenaries,  incensed  him 
80  much,  that  he  at  first  ordered  a  fleet  to  be  equipped,  determin- 
ing to  cross  over  and  attack  Athens  in  person.^    But  he  wias 
presently  calmed  by  more  correct  intelligence,  certifying  that 
the  Athenians  had  positively  refused  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
Harpalus.^ 

The  fact  of  such  final  r^ection  by  the  Athenians  is  quite 
indisputable.  But  it  seems,  as  feu:  as  we  can  make  out  from 
imperfect  evidence,  that  this  step  was  not  taken  without  debate, 
nor  without  symptoms  of  a  contrary  disposition,  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  rumours  first  sent  to  Alexander.    The  first  arrival  of 

iCurttas.  X.  2,  1.  "Igitur  trirfnta 
navibus  Smdiim  iransmittant''  (Har- 
palus  and  his  company), ' '  unde  portom 
nrbis  i)6tere  decreTerant.  His  cogni* 
its,  rex  Harpalo  Atheniensibosqae 
jnxta  infestns,  dassem  parari  jabet, 
Aihenasprotinaspetituras.''  Compare 
Justin,  xiiL  6,  7.  who  mentions  this 
hostile  intention  in  Alexander's  mind, 
but  gives  a  different  account  of  the 
cause  of  it. 

The  extract  from  the  drama  Agtn 
(given  in  Athenieus,  xlii.  p.  696)  repre- 
sents the  reports  which  excited  this 
anger  of  Alexander.  It  was  said  that 
Athens  had  repudiated  her  slavery, 
with  the  abundance  which  she  had 
before  eivjoyed  under  it,  to  enter  upon 
a  struggle  for  freedom,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  present  privations  and  future 
ruin:— 

A.  5r«  ft^  S^tuncov  (the  Athenians) 

<ovAer  iieriia^M  fiiov, 
ticavbr  iMwyovv    rvv   H,   ihp  x^' 

Kttl  Tov  fUMpaiov  iaBovvi,   irvpovc 

B.  ical  11^  dxoi^M  fivfitdiat  rbv  'Apiiw- 

Aor 


vCtov  vapawiiv^tUf  koX  mkCniv  ytyo- 

A.  PAvKcpaf  6  (Tiros  o^ros  ^v  ivriv  V 

mrolirw    hkiBpov    kovk.    iraCpa'S 
appafi<av, 

I  conceive  this  drama  Aghi  to  have 
been  represented  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chooives  (not  the  ^ydcupe*— see  my 
note  in  the  Chapter  immediate  pre- 
ceding), that  is,  at  Susa,  in  the  Diony- 
sia  of  S24  B.C.  It  is  interesting  as  a 
record  of  the  feelings  of  the  time. 

2  Nevertheless,  the  impression  that 
Alexander  was  intending  to  besiege 
Athens  must  have  prevailed  in  the 
army  for  several  months  longer,  during 
the  autumn  of  S24  B.C.,  when  he  was 
at  Ekbatana.  Bphippus,  the  historian, 
in  recounting  the  ftfctteries  addressed 
to  Alexander  at  Ekbatana.  mentions 
the  rhodomontade  of  a  soldier  named 
QorgUS — Fopyof  6  6ir Ao^y  Ao^  'AXi$av6fiov 
*AfifM»vo«  vihv  <rrf^ayoi  xpvtroif  rpiv 
X«AiOi«,  ical  oray  *A|9i}raf  iro- 
A topic )f,  ftvpiati  wcamrKitui  jcai  vaZf 
la-tut  Karawtkrtui  kox  waax  roU  oAAoif 
fi4ktaxv  elf  rhv  w6Kip.ov  ixayoif  (Bphip- 
pus  ap.  Athenaeum  xiii.  p.  638.  . 
ment.  8,  ed.  Didot). 
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Harpalus  with  his  armament  at  Sunium,  indeed,  excited  alarm, 
as  if  be  were  coming  to  take  poesession  of  Fsirseus ; 
and  the  admiral  PhiloklSs  was  instructed  to  adopt 
precautions  for  defence  of  the  harbour.^  But 
Harpalus,  sending  away  his  armament  to  £[rSte  or  to 
Taenarus,  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  come 
to  Athens,  with  a  single  ship  and  his  own  personal 
attendants.  What  was  of  still  greater  moment,  he 
brought  with  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  amounting, 
we  are  told,  to  upwards  of  700  talents,  or  more  than 
£160,000.  We  must  recollect  that  he  was  already 
favourably  known  to  the  people  by  large  presents  of 
Ssposed^  com,  which  had  procured  for  him  a  vote  of  citizenship, 
wards  him.  He  now  threw  himself  upon  their  gratitude  as  a 
suppliant  seeking  protection  against  the  wrath  of  Alexander ; 
and  while  entreating  from  the  Athenians  an  interference  so 
hazardous  to  themselves,  he  did  not  omit  to  encourage  them  by 
exaggerating  the  means  at  his  own  disposal.  He  expatiated  on 
the  universal  hatred  and  discontent  felt  against  Alexander,  and 
held  out  assurance  of  being  joined  by  powerful  allies,  foreign  as 
well  as  Greek,  if  once  a  city  like  Athens  would  raise  the  standard 
of  liberation.^  To  many  Athenian  patriots,  more  ardent  than 
long-sighted,  such  appeals  inspired  both  sympathy  and  confi- 


B.C.  824. 

Gircnm* 
stances  at- 
tending the 
arrival  of 
Harpalus 
at  Sunium 
—  debate  in 
the 

Athenian 
assembly- 
promises 
held  out  by 
Harpalus — 
the  Athe- 
nians seem 
at  first 


1  Deinarchus  adv.  Philpkl.  s.  1.  4>dor' 
Ktav  Ktokvvtiv  *Afiwakov  ci«  nv  Ilcipata 
KaTanXxvaai,  orpanfYOi  v^*  tiutv  eirt  ra 
vwpca  KoX  7^¥  "Uovyvvioof  iccYciporonf- 
fteVof,  Ac  Deinarchus  adv.  Aris- 
tog;eiton.   S.  4.      hs  nap    'Apwdkov  \a> 

wctiv   KaroKii^Siitvov  r^v    ir6\iv  v/uai', 

''^  See  the  ti*w  and  inberefltliig,  thoucfa 
unfortunately  stcatity,  ftugTuentsi  of  the 
omtJon  of  Hyparides  ngain.4t  Demtw- 
thenofl,  pubiiiibetl  and  ttlucidatfid  by 
Mr.  ChurchtU  Bftbltigtoti  froni  a  te- 
cently  dl^^vered  EiEyptian  piipyros 
(Camoridjte,  1^50).  From  Fm^i.  14 
(p.  ins  of  Mr.  Bnbington'A  i^cHtion)^  we 
may  wee  that  tbti  promJHeB  nieationed 
in  the  text  were  actually  held  out  by 
HfltpaJuu:  indeed  we  mj^^ht  aliniMst 
havo  prestiiued  >t  without  poaitive  e?i- 
dencHL,  H^pedd^a  addreis!K«i  D^imos- 
thea^ft—Tavrof  ^ir  .  .   .  if  t^  i^n^LV^uurt, 

OIjMo^MM    TOv  'ApiFoktiV  *     dVl    TtiVff     liJ^V 


w(  *Kki^a»ipoVt  ovk  Jxcyrof  akknv  ov- 
itfuav  airoorpoi^ijr *  roO«  Si  fiapfii- 
pov«,  ot  avTol  &v  ^Kov  ^ioovTti  etc 
ravrh  ri}v  i^iva^uVf  <xoyrc(  ra  xP^f^^ 
ical  Toi>(  OTparuarai  o<rovt  ckooto;  av- 
Twv  ctx<>  TOiJrov«  avinravrais  oit 
ft6vov  iccKuXvicac  airo(rri$rai 
ciceivov  rf  <rvAA^^ci  rov  ApwAXau, 
oAAd  KoX    .    .    . 

From  the  language  thus  used  by 
Hyperidds  in  his  accusation  we  are 
maae  to  perceive  what  prospects  he 
(and  of  course  Harpalus,  upon  whose 
authority  he  must  have  spoken)  had 
held  out  to  the  people  when  the  case 
was  first  under  diiacussion. 

The  fragment  here  dted  Is  complete 
as  to  the  main  sense,  not  requhing 
very  great  help  from  conjecture.  In 
some  of  the  other  fragments  the  con- 
jectural restorations oiMr.  Babintfton, 
though  highly  probable  and  judicious, 
form  too  larse  a  proportion  of  the 
whole  to  admit  of  our  rating  them  with 
confldenoe  as  testtmony. 
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dence.  Moreover  Harpalus  would  of  coarse  purchase  every 
influential  partisan  who  would  accept  a  bribe ;  in  addition  to 
men  like  Chariklds,  who  were  already  in  his  interest  His 
cause  was  espoused  by  Hyperid^s,^  an  earnest  anti-Macedonian 
citizen,  and  an  orator  second  only  to  Demosthen^.  There  seems 
good  reason  for  believing  tha^  at  first,  a  strong  feeling  was 
excited  in  &Vour  of  taking  part  with  the  exile,  the  people  nol 
being  daunted  even  by  the  idea  of  war  with  Alexander.' 

Phokion,  whom  Harpalus   vainly   endeavoured  to  corrupt, 
resisted  of  course  the  proposition  of  espousing  his  ^okion 
cause.    And  Demosthen^  also  resisted  it,  not  less  ^*?*™*^ 
decidedly,  from  the  very  outset'    Notwithstanding  both  agree 
all  his  hatred  of  Macedonian  supremacy,  he  could  not  Jj^the**^ 
be  blind   to  the  insanity  of  declaring  war  against  f^®°J^ 
Alexander.    Indeed   those  who  study  his  orations  an™ 
throughout  will  find  his  coimsels  quite   as  much  ^^^P**^ 
distinguished  for  prudence  as  for  vigorous   patriotism.     His 
prudence  on  this  occasion,  however,  proved  injurious  to  his 
political  position ;  for  while  it  incensed  Hyperides  and  the  more 
sanguine  anti-Macedonians,  it  probably  did  not  gain  for  himself 
anything  beyond  a  temporary  truce  from  his  old  macedonizing 
opponents. 

The  joint  opposition  of  politicians  so  discordant  as  Demos* 
then^   and   Phokion  prevailed  over   the   impulse  Demand  by 
which  the  partisans  of  Harpalus  had  created.    No  ^^^ 
decree  could  be  obtained  in  his  fiEivour.    Presently  sarrenderof 
however  the  case  was  complicated  by  the  coming  of  SS*^*^"*" 
envoys  from  Antipater  and  Olympias  in  Macedonia,   Athentoi 
requiring  that  he  should  be  surrendered.^    The  like  comply,  b«« 
requisition  was  also  addressed  by  the  Macedonian  HiraSn?^ 
admiral    Philoxenus,    who   arrived  with    a    small  andseoues- 
squadron  from  Asia.    These  demands  were  refused,  treasure  for 
at  the  instance  of  Phokion  no  less  than  of  Demos-  -AJ«»«»der. 
thenSs.      Nevertheless  the  prospects  of  Macedonian  vengeance 

1  PoUllz,  z.  150.  KoX  vimwuvrot  Sia  ihr  ^4fio¥,  &  Awiuxr* 

^  s  Plutarch,  I>e  Vitkwo  Pndore,  p.  SSL    finit^Ti^  wovivov^v,  «fi},  wp6t  rhr  ^Aior 

itfeir,  Ktu  Kopv9v6m»v  iwi  rhv  'AX4$-    ivriBMwttpj 
ff¥,  i^^yfit  iww^dni  «iAp^ci^«,  o  Twr         3  pluti 


ta^p^r,  i$^vti9  iwm^drii  «iAp^ci^«,  o  rwr        3  Plntafch,  Phokion,  c  21 ;  Platarch« 
*  *    '  ' '  '         •---''         "^emotthen.  26. 

« IHod^r.  ZTiL  108. 


<vl    9aAdov|i    vpayiuL-nM^    'AXt$dy8pov    Demotthen.  26. 
OTpanfy^*   imrXaycKros  H  rov  Xq/umv, 
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were  now  bronglit  in  sucli  feaif ul  proximity  before  the  people, 

that  all  disposition  to   support   Harpalus   gave   way   to  the 

necessity  of  propitiating  Alexander.    A  decree  was  passed  to 

arrest  Harpalus,  and  to  place  all  his  money  under  sequestration 

in  the  acropolis,  until  special  directions  could  be  received  from 

Alexander ;  to  whom,  apparently,  envoys  were  sent,  carrying 

with  them  the  slaves  of  Harpalus  to  be  interrogated  by  him,  and 

instructed  to  solicit  a  lenient  sentence  at  his  hands.^    Now  it 

-^_  .,  was  Demosthen^  who  moved  these  decrees  for  per- 
Demostne-  _  _    _  .  «    «  « 

nds  moves      sonal  arrest  and  for  sequestration  of  the  money  ;^ 

for  anSTof  whereby  he  incurred  stUl  warmer  resentment  from 
^^^^*  Hyperid^  and  the  other  Harpalian  partisans  who 
arrested  bnt  denounced  him  as  a  subservient  creature  of  the  all- 
®*'*^*®**  powerful  monarch.  Harpalus  was  confined,  but 
presently  made  his  escape ;  probably  much  to  the  satisfiEtction  of 
Phokion,  Demosthenes,  and  every  one  else ;  for  even  those  who 
were  most  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him  would  recoil  from  the  odium 
and  dishonour  of  surrendering  him,  even  under  constraint,  to  a 
certain  death.  He  fled  to  ErSte,  where  he  was  soon  after  slain 
by  one  of  his  own  companions.' 

At  the  time  when  the  decrees  for  arrest  and  sequestration  were 
passed,  Demosthenes  requested  a  citizen  near  him  to  ask  Harpa- 
lus publicly  in  the  assembly  what  was  the  amount  of  his  money, 
which  the  x>eople  had  just  resolved  to  impound.^  Harpalus 
answered,  720  talents ;  and  Demosthenes  proclaimed  this  sum  to 

1  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  G9.  makes  the  same  charge— see  the  Fras- 

iiuf  rovf  trcufiaf  Karawift^ri  (Alexander)  ments  in  Mr.  Babington's  edition,  sect. 

vphi  riiJLasTOVi  vvv  <i;  iavrbv  av€uceKOfua-  2,  Fr.  11,  p.  12 ;  sect.  S,  Fr.  6,  p.  34. 

/Bulvovs,  icat  rovrmv  o^iei  tjiv  oAiH^tor  s  Pausan,  ii.  83,  4 ;  Dioddr.  zvii  108. 

irvBiirBax^  iic.  <  This  material  fact,  of  the  question 

3  See  the  fragment  cited  in  a  preced-  pnblicly  put  to  HainP*^^  ^  ^®  ^* 

ing  note  from  the  oration  of  Hyperidds  sembly  by  some  one  at  the  request  of 

a^nst  Demosthends.     That  It  was  Demosthenes,   appears  in  the    Frag* 

JkmosthenU  who  moved  the  decree  for  ments  of  Hypenads,  pp.  6,  7,  9,  ecL 

depositing  the  money  in  the  acropolis,  Babington  —  KoB^^iitvtn    xarw   «irb    rg 

we  learn  also  from  one  of  his  other  KoraroiJLif,   UtXewrt  .  .  .  rbv    x®/**""?" 

accusers — the  citizen  who  delivered  the  cpMn^o-cu  rhv  ^ApnaXov  oinSo-a  <in   rd 

speech  composed  by  Deinarchus  (adv.  xP^f^^^  ^^  dvoKr0i}o-o/xcva  cU  i^v  aicp6- 

I)emosthen.sects.68,71,89>— (fypa^cv  iroAiv    6   6i   awtxpCvaro   ori   iirra- 

avrhi  iv  r^  ^"ni^^f    Ai|fiO(r0^vi}f,  ic^o-ia,  &C. 

in  6inkov6ri  Jifcoiov  rov  irpdy/biaTo;  5i/TOf,  The  term  itaTarojuiiT  (see  Mr.  Babing- 

^Xarrciv  * AA«^d vjpi))  rd  cU  r)) v  'Amici^v  ton's  note) ' '  designates  a  broad  passage 

a^iK6/bicva  u«rd  'ApirdAov  xp^M,aTa.  occurring    at  intervals  between  the 

Deinarchus  (adv.  Demosth.  s.  97—  concentrically    arranged    benches    of 

106)  accuses  Demosthends  of  base  flat-  seats  in  a  theatre,  ana  running  parallel 

tery  to  Alexander.     Hypetidds  also  with  them". 
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the  people,  on  tlie  authority  of  Harpalos,  dwelling,  with  some 
emphasis,  upon  its  magnitude.    But  when  the  money  conduct  of 
came  to  be  counted  in  the  acropolis,  it  was  discovered  itemosthe- 
that  there  was  in  reality  no  more  than  350  talents,  prdtothe 
Now,  it  is  said  that  Demosthen^  did  not  at  once  HaxpSu*^ 
communicate  to  the  people  this  prodigious  deficiency  deficiency  of 
in  the  real  sum  as  compared  with  the  announcement  counted  and 
of  Harpalus,  repeated  in  the   public  assembly  by  J^^^j^" 
himselfl    The  impression  prevailed,  for  how  long  a  with  the 
time  we  do  not  know,  that  720  Harpalian  talents  nouncedby 
had   actually  been   lodged   in  the   acropolis;   and  "*'P*^'**- 
when  the  truth  became  at  length  known,  great  surprise  and  out- 
cry were  excited.^    It  was  assumed  that  the  missing  half  of  the 
sum  set  forth  must  have  been  employed  in  corruption;   and 
suspicions  prevailed  against  almost  all  the  orators,  Demosthenes 
and  Hyperid^  both  included. 

In  this  state  of  doubt,  Demosthen^  moved  that  the  Senate  of 
Areopagus  should  investigate  the  matter  and  report  who  were 
the  presumed  delinquents*  fit  to  be  indicted  before  the  Dikastery; 
he  declared  in  the  speech  accompanying  his-  motion  that  the 
real  delinquents,  whoever  they  might  be,  deserved  to  be  capitally 
punished.  The  Areopagites  delayed  their  report  for  six  months, 
though  Demosthen^  is  said  to  have  called  for  it  with  some  impa- 
tience. Search  was  made  in  the  houses  of  the  leading  orators, 
excepting  only  one  who  was  recently  married.'  At  length  the 
report  appeared,  enumerating  several  names  of  citizens  chargeable 
with  the  appropriation  of  this  money,  and  specifying  how  much 
had  been  taken  by  each.  Among  these  names  were  Demosthenis 
himself,  charged  with  20  talents,  Demad^  charged  with  6000 

1  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt  p.  840.  tory,  and  as  if  he  stood  therefore  con- 
In  the  life  of  Demosthends  giyen  demned  upon  the  authority  invoked  by 
by  Photius  (Cod.  266,  p.  404)  it  is  UmseU.  But  this  is  refuted  sufficiently 
stated  that  only  308  talents  were  by  the  mere  fact  that  the  trial  was 
found.  instituted  afterwards;  besides  that,  it 

8  That  this  motion  was  made  by  isrepugnantto  the  judicial  practice  of 

Demosthends  himself  is  a  point  stron^^y  Athens. 

pressed  by  his  accuser  jDeinarchus—        >  Plutarch,  Demosth.  26.    We  learn 

ady.  Demosth.  s.  6,  62,  84,  dtc ;  com-  from  Deinarchus  (adv.  Demosth.  s.  46) 

pare  also  the  Fragm.  of  Hyperidte,  p.  that  the  report  of  the  Areopagites  was 

69,  ed.  Babington.  not  deliyered  until  after  an  interval  of 

Deinarchus,  in  his  loose  rhetoric,  six  months.     About  th^r  delay  and 

tries  to  put  the  case  as  if  Demosthento  the  impatience  of  Demosthenes,  see 

had  proposed  to  recognize  the  sentence  Fragm.  of  Hyperidds,  pp.  12—33,  ed. 

of  the  Areopagus  as  final  and  peremp-  Bamngton. 
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golden  staters,  and  other  citizens,  with  different  sums  attached  to 
their  names.^  Upon  this  report,  ten  ^  public  accusers 
were  appointed  to  prosecute  the  indictment  against 
™OT^~£*^  the  persons  specified,  before  the  Dikastery.  Among 
moves  that  the  accusers  was  Hyperides,  whose  name  had  not  been 
comprised  in  the  Areopagitic  report.  Demosthenes 
was  brought  to  trial  first  of  all  the  persons  accused, 
before  a  numerous  Dikastery  of  1500  citizens^'  who 
confirmed  the  report  of  the  Areopagites,  found  him 
guilty,  and  condemned  him  to  pay  fifty  talents  to  the 
state.  Not  being  able  to  discharge  this  large  fine,  he 
was  put  in  prison;  but  after  some  days  he  found 
means  to  escape,  and  fled  to  Troez^n  in  Peloponnesus, 
where  he  passed  some  months  as  a  dispirited  and  sor- 
rowing eidle,  until  the  death  of  Alexander.*  What 
was  done  with  the  other  citizens  included  in  the 
Areopagitic  report,  we  do  not  know.  It  appears  that 
Demades* — ^who  was  among  those  comprised,  and  who 
is  especially  attacked,  along  with  Demosthenes,  by  both 
Hyperides  and  Deinarchus — did  not  appear  to  take 
his  trial,  and  therefore  must  have  been  driven  into  exile ;  yet  if 
80  he  must  have  speedily  returned,  since  he  seems  to  have  been 
at  Athens  when  Alexander  died.  Philokles  and  Aristogeiton  were 
also  brought  to  trial  as  being  included  by  the  Areopagus  in  the 
list  of  delinquents ;  but  how  their  trial  ended  does  not  appear.' 

This  condemnation  and  banishment  of  Demosthenes,  unques- 
tionably the  greatest  orator,  and  one  of  the  greatest  citizens,  in 
Athenian  antiquity,  is  the  most  painful  result  of  the  debates 
respecting  the  exile  Haipalus.    Demosthenes  himself  denied  the 


Suspicions 
about  this 


the  Areopa- 

SIS  shall 
vestigate 
the  matter 
— the  Areo- 
pafites 
bring  in  a 
report 
a^iinstDe- 
mosthends 
himself, 
with  Dema- 
ddsand 
others,  as 
guilty  of 
corrupt  ap- 
projuiation. 
l)emosthe- 
nds  is  tried 
on  this 
charge,  con- 
demned, 
and  goes 
into  exile. 


1  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  92. 
See  the  Fragm.  of  Hyperidte  in  Mr. 
Babin^n,  p.  18. 

2  Deinarchus  adv.  Areistogeiton.  s.  6. 
Stratoklds  was  one  of  the  accusers. 

s  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  108, 
109. 

<  Plutarch,  Demosth.  26. 

6  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  104. 

^  See  the  two  orations  composed  by 
Deinarchus  against  Philoklds  and  Aris- 
togeiton. 

In  the  second  and  third  Epistles 
ascribed  to  Demosthenes  (pp.  1470, 1483, 


1485),  he  is  made  to  state  tliat  he  alone 
had  been  condemned  by  the  Dikastery, 
because  his  trial  had  come  on  first; 
that  Aristogeiton  and  all  the  others 
tried  were  acquitted,  though  the  charge 
against  all  was  the  same,  and  the  evi- 
dence against  all  was  the  same  also, 
viz.,  nothing  more  than  the  simple  re- 
port of  the  Areopagus.  As  I  agree 
with  those  who  hold  these  epistles  to 
be  probably  spurious,  I  cannot  believe, 
on  such  authority  alone,  that  all  the 
other  persons  tried  were  acquitted— a 
fact  highly  improbable  in  itself. 
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charge,  bnt  unfortunately  we  possess  neither  his  defence  nor 
the  facts  alleged  in  evidence  against  him,  so  that  our  y^^^  j^ 
means  of  forming  a  positive  conclusion  are  imperfect  mosthen^ 
At  the  same  time,  judging  from  the  circumstances  as  such  cor-' 
far  as  we  know  Uiem,  there  are  several  which  go  to  J^tf^r*" 
show  his  innocence  and  none  which  tend  to  prove  him  Circum- 
guilty.  If  we  are  called  upon  to  believe  that  he  re-  know?!" 
ceived  money  from  Harpalus,  we  must  know  for  what  *^®  *^*^* 
service  the  payment  was  made.  Did  Demosthen^  take  part  with 
Harpalus  and  advise  the  Athenians  to  espouse  his  cause  1  Did 
he  even  keep  silence  and  abstain  from  advising  them  to  reject  the 
propositions  ?  Quite  the  reverse.  Demosthenes  was  from  the 
beginning  a  declared  opponent  of  Harpalus,  and  of  all  measures 
for  supporting  his  cause.  Plutarch,  indeed,  tells  an  anecdote 
that  Demosthen^  began  by  opposing  Harpalus,  but  that  presently 
he  was  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  a  golden  cup  among  the 
Harpalian  treasures.  Harpalus,  perceiving  his  admiration,  sent 
to  him  on  the  ensuing  night  the  golden  cup,  together  with  twenty 
talents,  which  Demosthen^  accepted.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
when  the  cause  of  Harpalus  was  again  debated  in  the  public 
assembly,  the  orator  appeared  with  his  throat  enveloped  in 
woollen  wrappers  and  afifected  to  have  lost  his  voice,  upon  which 
the  people,  detecting  this  simulated  inability  as  dictated  by  the 
bribe  which  had  been  given,  expressed  their  displeasure  partly 
by  sarcastic  taunts,  partly  by  indignant  murmuring.^  So  stands 
the  anecdote  in  Plutarch.  But  we  have  proof  that  it  is  untrue. 
Demosthen^  m&j^  indeed,  have  been  disabled  by  sore-throat 
from  speaking  at  some  particular  assembly  ;  so  far  the  story  may 
be  accurate.  But  that  he  desisted  from  opposing  Harpalus  (the 
real  point  of  the  allegation  against  him)  is  certainly  not  true,  for 
we  know  from  his  accusers,  Deinarchus  and  Hyperid^s,  that  it 
was  he  who  made  the  final  motion  for  imprisoning  Harpalus  and 
sequestrating  the  Harpalian  treasure  in  trust  for  Alexander.  In 
fact,  Hyperid^s  himself  denounces  Demosthen^  as  having  from 
subservience  to  Alexander  closed  the  door  against  Harpalus  and 
his  prospects.*    Such  direct  and  continued  opposition  is  a  con- 

1  Plutarch,  Demosth.  26 :  compare  2  see  the  fragment  of  Hyperidte  in 

also  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  846;  Mr.  Babingtoo's  edition,  pp.  37,  88  (a 

and  Photkus,  life  of  Demosth.,  Ck)d.  fragment  aheady  cited  in  a  preceding 

265,  p.  494.  noteX  inrinting  upon  the  prodigious 
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clueive  proof  that  Demosthenes  was  neither  paid  nor  bought  by 
Demosthe-  Harpalus.  The  only  service  which  he  rendered  to  the 
nds  could  exile  was  by  refusing  to  deliver  him  to  Antipater 
ceived  mo-  and  by  not  preventing  his  escape  from  imprisonment. 
HarpSS  ^^^  ^  *^^®  refusaj  even  Phokion  concurred;  and  pro- 
gince  he  bablv  the  best  Athenians  of  all  parties  were  desirous  of 
falmfirom  favouring  the  escape  of  an  exile  whom  it  would  have 
first  to  last,  ijggj^  odious  to  hand  over  to  a  Macedonian  execu- 
tioner. In  so  far  as  it  was  a  crime  not  to  have  prevented  the 
escape  of  Harpalus,  the  crime  was  committed  as  much  by  Phokion 
as  by  Demosthen^,  and  indeed  more,  seeing  that  Phokion  was 
one  of  the  generals,  exercising  the  most  important  administrative 
duties,  while  Demosthenes  was  only  an  orator  and  mover  in  the 
assembly.  Moreover,  Harpalus  had  no  means  of  requiting  the 
persons,  whoever  they  were,  to  whom  he  owed  his  escape,  for  the 
same  motion  which  decreed  his  arrest  decreed  also  the  sequestra- 
tion of  his  money,  and  thus  removed  it  from  his  own  control^ 

The  charge,  therefore,  made  against  Demosthen^  by  his  two 
HadD  mos-  ^.ccusers,  that  he  received  money  yrom  Harpalus,  is 
then^s  the     one  which  all  the  facts  known  to  us  tend  to  refute. 


^i^Jj^jig  But  this  is  not  quite  the  whole  case.    Had  Demosthe- 

*'*My**  n^s  the  means  of  embezzling  the  money  after  it  had 

had  passed  passed  out  of  the  control  of  Harpalus  ?    To  this 

control  of  question  also  we  may  reply  in  the  negative,  so  fieur  as 

^JP«^^Jj*  Athenian  practice  enables  us  to  judge, 

the  nega-  Demosthen^  had  moved,  and  the  people  had  voted, 

**^®'  that  these  treasures  should  be  lodged  in  trust  for 

Alexander  in  the  acropolis,  a  place  where  all  the  Athenian  public 

mischief  which  Demosthends  had  done  ticnlar  acts  aro  described  as  follows)— 

by  his  decree  for  arresting  (oi^AAii^if)  koX  fiovKofiivtaw  rS»v  *kBrtvtuMv\kvrt.rtarp9f 

Harpalus.  irpo^vvat  ihv  avBptonoy  avrtivtv.  r&  rt 

^  In  the  life  of  Demosthente.  apud  'ApiroAcia  xp^futra  elf  oxptiiroXiv  cypa^ev 

Photiom  (God.  265),  the  service  aUra^ed  ain94<rBai,,  ftiiSk   np  Sififuf  ihv  apUffihv 

to  have  been  rendered  by  him  to  Har-  avr&v  airo(n)/xi)vaficvo7. 
palus,  and  for  which  he  was  charged        That    Demosthente    should    first 

with  having  received  1000  Darics,  is  oppose  the  reception  of  Harpalus,  and 

put  as  I  have  stated  it  in  the  text—  tnen  afterwards  oppose  the  surrender 

Demosthends     first     spoke     publicly  of  Harpalus  to  Antipater's  requisition, 

against  receiving  Harpalus,  but  pre-  is  here  represented  as  a  change  ox 

sently  Aapetico^f    y(\(ov«  (u«    ^atrt)  politics,  requiring  the  hypothesis  of  a 

Aa/3a>v  irpb«  ro^c  virip  avrov  k^vrais  bribe  to  explain  it.    But  it  Is  in  reality 

^rera^aro  (then  follow  the  particular  no  change  at  aU.    The  two  proceedings 

acts  whereby  this  alleged  change  of  are    perfectly  consistent   with    each 

sentiment  was  manifested,  which  par-  other,  and  both  of  them  defensible. 
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money  was  habitually  kept>  in  the  back  chamber  of  the 
Parthenon.  When  placed  in  that  chamber  these  new  treasures 
would  come  under  the  custody  of  the  officers  of  the  Athenian 
exchequer,  and  would  be  just  as  much  out  of  the  reach  of 
Demosthen^  as  the  rest  of  the  public  money.  What  more  could 
Phokion  himself  have  done  to  preserve  the  Harpalian  fund 
intact  than  to  put  it  in  the  recognized  place  of  sure^  ?  Then, 
as  to  the  intermediate  process  of  taking  the  money  from  Harpalus 
up  to  the  acropolis  there  is  no  proof,  and  in  my  judgment  no 
probability,  that  Demosthen^  was  at  all  concerned  in  it  Even 
to  count,  verify,  and  weigh  a  sum  of  above  j£80,000,  not  in  bank 
notes  or  bills  of  exchange,  but  subdivided  in  numerous  and  heavy 
coins  (staters,  darics,  tetradrachms),  likely  to  be  not  even  Attic 
but  Asiatic,  must  have  been  a  tedious  duty  requiring  to  be 
performed  by  competent  reckoners,  and  foreign  to  the  habits  of 
Demosthenes.  The  officers  of  the  Athenian  treasury  must  have 
gone  through  this  labour,  providing  the  slaves  or  mules  requisite 
ifbr  carrying  so  heavy  a  burden  up  to  the  acropolis.  Now  we 
have  ample  evidence  from  the  remaining  inscriptions  that  the 
details  of  transferring  and  verifying  the  public  property  at 
Athens  were  performed  habitually  with  laborious  accuracy. 
Least  of  all  would  such  accuracy  be  found  wanting  in  the  case  of 
the  large  Harpalian  treasure,  where  the  very  passing  of  the  decree 
implied  great  fear  of  Alexander.  If  Harpalus,  on  being  publicly 
questioned  in  the  assembly,  What  was  the  sum  to  be  carried  up 
into  the  acropolis  ?  answered  by  stating  the  amount  which  he 
had  originally  brought,  and  not  that  which  he  had  remaining, 
Demosthen^  might  surely  repeat  that  statement  immediately 
after  him  without  being  understood  thereby  to  bind  himself  as 
guarantee  for  its  accuracy.  An  adverse  pleader  like  Hyperid^ 
might,  indeed,  turn  a  point  in  his  speech  ^ — "  You  told  the 

1  Fiagm.  of  Hyperidte,  p.  7,  ecL  Bab-  prosecuted  afterwards,  the  nMtUgence 

ington— cv  T^  Srifuf  iin-aK6<na  6i)  o-as  of  the  ordinary  gaolers.     This  Is  to 

ctrat      r^oyro,     vvv     ri.     ^ftiVi}  make  Demosthends  responsible  for  the 

^va^cp<((;  performance  of  all  the  administratiTe 

In  p.  26  of  the  same  Fragments  we  duties  of  the  city;  for  the  good  conduct 

find  Hyperidds  reproaching  Demosthe-  of  the  treasurers  and  the  gaolers, 
nds  for  not    having    kept    effectiye        We  must  recollect  that  Hyperidds 

custody  OTer  the  person  of  Harpalus ;  had  been   the  loudest    advocate    of 

for  not  haying  proposed  any  decree  Harpalus  and  had  done  all  he  could  to 

""       a  special  custody:  for  not  induce  the  Athenians  to  adopt  the 


aviog  made  known  beforehand,   or    cause  of  that  exile  against  Alexander. 

10—16 
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assembly  tliat  there  were  700  talents,  and  now  you  produce  no 
more  than  half" ;  but  the  imputation  wrapped  up  in  these  words 
against  the  probity  of  Demoethen^  is  utterly  groundless.  Lastly, 
when  the  true  amount  was  ascertained,  to  make  report  thereof 
was  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  treasury.  Demosthenes  could 
learn  it  only  from  them,  and  it  might  certainly  be  proper  in  him, 
though  in  no  sense  an  imperative  duty,  to  inform  himself  on  the 
point,  seeing  that  he  had  unconsciously  helped  to  give  publicity 
to  a  fEtlse  statement  The  true  statement  was  given,  but  we 
neither  know  by  whom  nor  how  soon.^ 

Beviewing  the  facts  known  to  us,  therefore,  we  find  them  all 
Acensatoiy  tending  to  refute  the  diarge  against  Demosthenls. 
spMch<^  This  conclusion  will  certainly  l^  strengthened  by 
against  reading  the  accusatory  speech  composed  by  Deinar- 
^mStdT  ^^^  which  is  mere  virulent  invective,  barren  of 
lent  facts  and  evidentiary  matter,  and  running  over  all  the 

destitute  of  life  of  Demosthen^  for  the  preceding  twenty  years. 
^^^'^  That  the  speech  of  Hyperid^  also  was  of  the  like 

desultory  character,  the  remaining  fragments  indicate.  Even  the 
report  made  by  the  Areopagus  contained  no  recital  of  facts — ^no 
justificatory  matter — ^nothing,  except  a  specification  of  names 
with  the  sums  for  which  each  of  them  was  chargeable.'  It 
appears  to  have  been  made  ex  parte,  as  far  as  we  can  judge — that 
is,  made  without  hearing  these  persons  in  their  own  defence, 
unless  they  happened  to  be  themselves  Areopagites.  Yet  this 
report  is  held  forth  both  by  Hyperid^  and  Deinarchus  as  beiDg 
in  itself  conclusive  proof  which  the  Dikasts  could  not  reject 

One  of  the  chaiges  (already  cited  from  dptB/thv  r5»v  avoKoiua^ivnav  luuriwitin 
his  speech)  against  Demosthends  is    imtc    tmv  ^yAa<r(r<{Kr|uv^  o/xcActav,  Ac 


that  Demosthends  preyented  this  from  Tne  biographer  apad  Photium  i 

being    accomplished.     Yet    here    is  to  state  it  as  if  Demosthends  did  not 

another  charge  from  the  same  speaker  communicate  the  amount  at  the  tim€ 

to  the  effect  that  Demosthends  did  not  when  he  proposed  the  decree  of  seques- 

keep  Harpalus  under  effectiTe  custody  tration.     Tnis  last  statement  we  are 

for  the  sword  of    the    Macedonian  enabled  to  contradict  from  the  testi- 

executioner  t  inony  of  Hvperidto. 

The  line  of   acctisation  taken  by        ^  Myperid.  Fragm.  p.  18,  ed.  Babing- 

Hyperidds  Is  full  of  shameful  incon-  ton.    raf  yap  airo$do-cif  irao-af  rdf  tma 

sistencies.  ruv  ypijfidTMV  'AproAov,  irdo-ttf  6/uio£m«  i} 

"^  In     the     Life     of     Demosthento  fiovk^    irciroiiirai,   xol    rd;    avrdf  Kara 

(Plutarch.  Vit  X.  Oratt   p.   846)  the  vdyrwv    icol   ovSc^iif  irpotrytfypa- 

chaige  of  corruption  against  him   is  ^c,  tC  on  cKatrrov  diro^aivti* 

made  to  rest  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  he  oAA'  iimcc^dXaiov  ypd^aaa,  ovtfvor 

did  not  make  this  communication  to  Mcurrof  tlkijf^*  xpvo'iov,  rovr'  ttiv  o^t> 

the    people— ical   Aid   tovto    y/qr*   rhv  Acrw.    .    .    . 
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When  Detnofidiends  demanded,  as  every  defendant  naturally 
would,  tliat  the  charge  against  him  shoidd  he  proved  hy  some 
positive  evidence,  nyx>erid^  sets  aside  the  demand  as  nothing 
hetter  than  cavil  and  special  pleading.^ 

One  further  consideration  remains  to  he  noticed.    Only  nine 
months  after  the  verdict  of  the  Dikastery  against  change  of 
Demosthen^  Alexander  died.     Presently  the  Athe-  ^^*^^ 
nians  and  other  Greeks  rose  against  Antipater  in  the  l^osOie- 
struggle  called  the  Lamian  war.     Demosthen^  was  Athenian 
then  recalled  ;   received  from  his  countrymen   an  f^^*  ^* 
enthusiastic'  welcome,  such  as  had  never  heen  accorded  months, 
to  any  returning  exile  since  the  days  of  Alkihiadls ;  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  management  of  the  war  ;  and  perished,  on  its 
disastrous  termination,  along  with  his  accuser  HyperidSs. 

Such  speedy  revolution  of  opinion  ahout  Demosthen^  counte- 
nances the  conclusion  which  seems  to  me  suggested  hy  probable 
the  other  circumstances  of  the  case — ^that  the  verdict  J^^*y  ^ 
against  him  was  not  judicial,  hut  political,  growing  respe^ag 
out  of  the  embarrassing  necessities  of  the  time.  S  Hai^ns 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Harpalus,  to  whom  a  and  the 
_  ,  .  •T      A  1       •  sentence  of 

declaration  of  active  support  from  the  Athenians  was  the  Aieo» 

matter  of  life  and  death,  distributed  various  bribes  to  P^^^^^^ 

all  consenting  recipients  who  could  promote  his  views,  and 

probably  even  to  some  who  simply  refrained  from  opposing  them, 

— to  all,  in  short,  except  pronounced  opponents.    If  we  were  to 

judge  from  probabilities  alone,  we  should  say  that  Hyperid^ 

himself,  as  one  of  the  chief  supporters,  would  also  be  among  tlie 

largest  recipients.^     Here  was  abundant  bribery — ^notorious  in 

1  Hvperid.  Frag.  p.  16,  ed.  Babingt  This  monstrous  sentence  creates  a 

iyti  i'  IntLiv  iKafitf  t6  jQtvaioPt  iKavbv  Strong  presumption  in  favoar  of  the 

oijxai    ctvat  o-i}f*<ioy  roU  iiKonT'  defenoMit,  and  a  stiU  stronger  pre- 

rat9,   rb  r^v    Bovk^v    <rov   Kara-  sumption  against  the  accoser.     Com* 

yvStvai  (see  DeinarchusadT.  Demosth.  pare  Deinaichus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  6,  7. 

8. 46,  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  The    biographer    apud     Photinm 

Demosthenic  epistle).  states  that  Hyperidte  and  four  otiier 

Hyperid.  p.  16,  ed.  Babington.    xol  orators   procured  UaTtaKtvaaav)  the 

o'vKo^avrcif    r^v   fiovKiiv,    wpo-  condemnation  of  Demosth.    by   the 

jcAjjo-eifirpoTt^elfiicai  epuruv  iv  rate  Areopagus. 

irpoKAi}<rc<rtv,  v60tv  ikafitt  rb  SThe    biogmpher    of     Hyperidds 

XPv<rlovt     KoX     ri«     ^¥     trot     6  ^Plutarch,  Vit.  X  Oratt  p.  48)  tells  us 

0ov«,    ical   «>w«;    rtktvralov    S*  that  he  was  the  only  orator  who  kept 

Z(rM(    jpMTijfrcK    ical    cl    ixP^'  himself  nnbribed:  the  comic  writer 

o'w  T^  xpvo'tVt  wo'vcp  rpairc^i-  TImoklfis names Hyperidds fjong  with 

TiKhv    Xdyor  irapa  ri}«    fiovki}9  Bemosthenfe and  others  as  recipients 

dvairwv.  (ap.  Athene.  viiL  p.  842). 
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the  mass,  though  perhaps  untraceahle  in  the  detail — all  consum- 
mated during  the  flush  of  promise  which  marked  the  early  dis- 
cussions of  the  Harpalian  case.  When  the  tide  of  sentiment 
turned — ^when  fear  of  Macedonian  force  became  the  overwhelming 
sentiment — when  Harpalus  and  his  treasures  were  impounded  in 
trust  for  Alexander — all  these  numerous  receivers  of  bribes  were 
already  compromised  and  alarmed.  They  themselves  probably, 
in  order  to  divert  suspicion,  were  among  the  loudest  in  demanding 
investigation  and  punishment  against  delinquents.  Moreover, 
the  city  was  responsible  for  700  talents  to  Alexander,  while  no 
more  than  350  were  forthcoming.^  It  was  indispensable  that 
some  definite  individuab  should  be  pronounced  guilty  and 
punished,  partly  in  order  to  put  down  the  reciprocal  criminations 
circulating  through  the  city,  partly  in  order  to  appease  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Alexander  about  the  pecuniary  deficiency.  But  how 
to  find  out  who  were  the  guilty  ?  There  was  no  official  Prose- 
cutor-general ;  the  number  of  persons  suspected  would  place  the 
matter  beyond  the  reach  of  private  accusations ;  perhaps  the 
course  recommended  by  Demosthen^  himself  was  the  best,  to 
consign  this  preliminary  investigation  to  the  Areopagites. 

Six  months  elapsed  before  these  Areopagites  made  their  report 
Now  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  all  this  time  could  have  been 
spent  in  the  investigation  of  &cts  ;  and  if  it  had  been,  the  report 
when  published  would  have  contained  some  trace  of  these  fects, 
instead  of  embodying  a  mere  list  of  names  and  sums.  The  pro- 
bability is  that  their  time  was  passed  quite  as  much  in  party- 
discussions  as  in  investigating  facts  ;  that  dissentient  parties  were 
long  in  coming  to  an  agreement  whom  they  should  sacrifice ;  and 
that  when  they  did  agree,  it  was  a  political  rather  than  a  judicial 
sentence,  singUng  out  Demosthenes  as  a  victim  highly  acceptable 
to  Alexander,  and  embodying  Demad^s  also,  by  way  of  com- 
promise, in  the  same  list  of  delinquents — two  opposite  politicians, 
both  at  the  moment  obnoxious.  I  have  already  observed  that 
Demosthenes  was  at  that  time  impopular  with  both  the  reigning 
parties;  with  the  philo-Macedonians,  from  long  date,  and  not 
without  sufficient  reason ;  with  the  anti-Macedonians,  because 
he  had  stood  prominent  in  opposing  Harpalus.  His  accusers 
count  upon  the  hatred  of  the  former  against  him,  as  a  matter  of 
1  See  this  point  uiged  by  Deinarchns  adv.  Demosth.  s.  69,  70. 
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course ;  they  recommend  him  to  the  hatred  of  the  latter,  as  a 
base  creature  of  Alexander.  The  Dikasts  doubtless  included  men 
of  both  parties ;  and  as  a  collective  body,  they  might  probably 
feel,  that  to  ratify  the  list  presented  by  the  Areopagus  was  the 
only  way  of  findly  closing  a  subject  replete  wiUi  danger  and 
discord. 

Such  seems  the  probable  history  of  the  Harpalian  transactions. 
It  leaves  Demosthenes  innocent  of  corrupt  profit,  not  less  than 
Phokion  ;  but  to  the  Athenian  politicians  generally  it  is  noway 
creditable  ;  while  it  exhibits  the  judicial  conscience  of  Athens  as 
under  pressure  of  dangers  from  without,  worked  upon  by  party 
intrigues  within.^ 

During  the  half  year  and  more  which  elapsed  between  the 
arrival  of  Harpalus  at  Athens  and  the  trial  of  Demos-  B.a  824. 
then^s,  one  event  at  least  of  considerable  moment  Heaciiptof 
occurred  in  Greece.    Alexander  sent  Nikanor  to  the  Alexander 
great  Olympic  festival  held  in  this  year,  with  a  formal  Grecian 
letter  or  rescript,  directing  every  Grecian  city  to  recall  ^g^l^^*" 
all  its  citizens  that  were  in  exile,  except  such  as  were  the  exUea 
under  the  taint  of  impiety.    The  rescript,  which  was  recalled  in 
publicly  read  at  the  festival  by  the  hei-ald  who  had  ®*®^ 
gained  the  prize  for  loudness  of  voice,  was  heard  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm  by  20,000  exiles,  who  had  mustered    there  from 
intimations  that  such  a  step  was  intended.    It  ran  thus :  "  King 
Alexander  to  the  exiles  out  of  the  Grecian  cities.    We  have  not 
been  authors  of  your  banishment,  but  we  will  be  authors  of  your 
restoration  to  your  native  cities.    We  have  written  to  Antipater 
about  this  matter,  directing  him  to  apply  force  to  such  cities  as 
will  not  recall  you  of  their  own  accord."  * 

It  is  plain  that  many  exiles  had  been  pouring  out  their 
complaints  and  accusations  before  Alexander,  and  had  found 
him  a  willing  auditor.  But  we  do  not  know  by  what  representa- 
tions this  rescript  had  been  procured.     It  would  seem  that 

1  We  read  in  Pansanias  (ii  83, 4)  that  to  exculpate  Demosthente.    Tet  I  can- 

the  Macedonian  admiral  Philoxenus,  not  assign  so  much   importance  to 

having  afterwards  seized  one  of  the  It    as    Bishop    Thirlwall    seems    to 

slaves  of  Harpalus,  learnt  from  him  do.     His  nanutive  of  the  Harpalian 

the  names  of  those  Athenians  whom  transactions    is    able    and    discrimi- 

his  master  had  corrupted,  and  that  nating  (Hist.  toL  vlL  ch.  66,  p.  170 

Demosthenes  was  not  among  them.  As  9eqa.). 

far  as  this  statement  goes  it  serves  3  Dioddr.  six.  8. 
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Antipater  had  orders  further  to  restrain  or  modify  the  con- 
federacies of  the  Achaean  or  Arcadian  cities,^  and  to  enforce 
not  merely  recal  of  the  exiles,  hut  restitution  of  their  properties.* 

That  the  imperial  rescript  was  dictated  hy  mistrust  of  the  tone 
Pjopoaeot  ^^  sentiment  in  the  Grecian  cities  generally,  and 
the  rescript  intended  to  fill  each  city  with  devoted  partisans  of 
pariianns  Alexander,  we  cannot  douht  It  was  on  his  part  a 
MMlerIn  high-handed  and  sweeping  exercise  of  sovereignty — 
each  of  the  setting  aside  the  conditions  under  which  he  had  heen 
contents  in  named  leader  of  Greece — disdaining  even  to  inquire 
Gteece.  j^^  particular  cases,  and  to  attempt  a  distinction 
between  just  and  unjust  sentences — over-ruling  in  the  mass  the 
political  and  judicial  authorities  in  every  city.  It  proclaimed 
with  bitter  emphasis  the  servitude  of  the  Hellenic  world.  Exiles 
restored  under  the  coercive  order  of  Alexander  were  sure  to 
look  to  Macedonia  for  support,  to  despise  their  own  home 
authorities,  and  to  fill  their  respective  cities  with  enfeebling 
discord.  Most  of  the  cities,  not  daring  to  resist,  appear  to 
have  yielded  a  reluctant  obedience ;  but  both  the  Athenians  and 
iBtolians  are  said  to  have  refused  to  execiite  the  order.'  It  is 
one  evidence  of  the  disgust  raised  by  the  rescript  at  Athens,  that 
Demosthenes  is  severely  reproached  by  Deinarchus,  because,  as 
chief  of  the  Athenian  The6ry  or  sacred  legation  to  the  Olympic 
festival,  he  was  seen  there  publicly  consorting  and  in  familiar 
converse  with  Nikanor.* 

In  the  winter  or  early  spring  of  323  RC.  several  Grecian  cities 
sent  envoys  into  Asia  to  remonstrate  with  Alexander  against  the 
measure ;  we  may  presume  that  the  Athenians  were  among  them, 
but  we  do  not  know  whether  the  remonstrance  produced  any 
eflfect."  There  appears  to  have  been  considerable  discontent  in 
Greece  during  this  winter  and  spring  (322  B.C.).    The  disbanded 


1  See  the  Fragments  of  Hyperidto,  *  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  81 : 

p.  86,  ed.  Babington.  compare  Hyperid.  Fragm.  p.  86,  ed. 

s  Gnrtius,  x.  2,  e.  Babington. 

s  Curtios,  X.  2, 0.    The  statement  of  s  Diod6r.  xvii.  113.     There  seem  to 

Diod6rus  (xviiL  8)  that  the  rescript  have  been  cases  in  which  Alexander 

was  popular  and  acceptable    to  all  interfered  with  the  sentences  of  the 

Greeks  except    the    Athenians    and  Athenian  Dikastery  against  Athenian 

^tolians  cannot  be  credited.      It  was  citizens :    see    the  case    of    a  man 

popular,   doubtless,  with  the  exiles  liberated  from  a  judicial  fine  at  his 

themselve      and     their    immediate  instance.    Pseudo-Demosthends,  Epis- 

friends.  toL  8,  p.  1480. 
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soldiers  out  of  Asia  still  maiiitained  a  camp  at  Tssnarus ;  where 
LeosthenSs,  an  energetic  Athenian  of  anti-Macedonian  sentiments, 
accepted  the  command  of  them,  and  even  attracted  fresh  mercenary 
soldiersfromA8ia,nnder  concert  with  variousconfederatesatAthens, 
and  with  the  iBtolians.^  Of  the  money,  said  to  be  5000  talents, 
brought  by  Harpalus  out  of  Asia,  the  greater  part  had  not  been 
taken  by  Harpalus  to  Athens,  but  apparently  left  with  his  officers 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  who  had  accompanied  him  over. 

Such  was  the  general  position  of  affairs  when  Alexander  died 
at  Babylon  in  June,  323  b.0.    This  astoimding  news,  b.c.  828. 
for  which  no  one  could  have  been  prepared,  must  S"™™«'^« 
have  become  dififused  throughout  Greece  during  the  ^^^^ 
month  of  July.      It  opened  the  most  favourable  £iGroece 
prospects  to  all  lovers  of  freedom  and  suflferers  by  SecSfof 
Macedonian  dominion.    The  imperial  military  force  Alexander, 
resembled  the  gigantic   Polyphemus  after  his  eye  had   been 
blinded  by  Odysseus :  ^  Alexander  had  left  no  competent  heir, 
nor  did  any  one  imagine  that  his  vast  empire  could  be  kept  to- 
gether in  effective  unity  by  other  hands.    Antipater  in  Macedonia 
was  threatened  with  the  defection  of  various  subject  neighbours.^ 

No  sooner  was  the  death  of  Alexander  indisputably  certified 

than  the  anti-Macedonian  leaders  in  Athens  vehe-  ,^ 

The 
mently  instigated  the  people  to  declare  themselves  Athenians 

first  champions  of  Hellenic  freedom,  and  to  organize  ^^J^ives 

a  confederacy  throughout  Greece  for  that  object,  champions 

Demosthenes  was   then  in  exile ;   but   Leosthen^  liberation  of 

Hyperid^s,  and  other  orators  of  the  same  party  found  SSteof  ^ 

themselves  able  to  kindle  in  their  countrymen  a  ™|^^*' 

warlike  feeling  and  determination,  in  spite  of  decided 

opposition  on  the  part  of  Phokion  and  his  partisans.*  The  rich 

1  Dioddr.  xvii.  Ill  :  compare  xviil.  cal  of  the  exiles.  He  seems  to  over- 
Si.  Pausanias  (i.  25,  6;  viii.  62,  2)  state  the  magnitude  of  their  doings 
affirms  that  Leosthends  bronght  over  before  the  death  of  Alexander. 
60,000  of  these  mercenaries  from  Asia  ^  a  striking  comparison  made  by  the 
into  Peloponnesus  daring  the  lifetime  orator  Demadds  (Plutarch,  Apo- 
of  Alexander  and  against  Alexander's  phthegm.  p.  181). 
will.  The  number  here  given  seems  in-  >  See  Frontinus,  Stratagem.  IL  11,  4. 
credible,  butitis  probable  enough  that  « Plutarch,  Phokion,  2S.  In  the 
he  induced  some  to  come  across.  Justin  Fragments  of  Dexippus  there  appear 
(xiii.  5)  mentions  that  armed  resistance  short  extracts  of  two  speeches,  seem- 
was  prepared  by  the  Athenians  and  ingly  composed  by  that  author  in  his 
.fitolians  against  Alexander  himself  history  of  these  transactions;  one 
dnring  the  latter  months  of  his  life  in  which  he  ascribes  to  Hyperidds 
eference  to  the  mandate  ei^oining  re-  instigating  the  war,  the  other  to  some 
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men  for  the  most  part  took  the  side  of  Phokion,  but  the  mass  of 
the  citizens  were  fired  by  the  animating  recollection  of  their 
ancestors  and  by  the  hopes  of  reconquering  Grecian  freedom. 
A  vote  was  passed,  publicly  proclaiming  their  resolution  to  that 
e£fect.  It  was  decreed  that  200  quadriremes  and  40  triremes 
should  be  equipped ;  that  all  Athenians  under  40  years  of  age 
should  be  in  military  requisition ;  and  that  envoys  should 
be  sent  round  to  the  various  Grecian  cities,  earnestly  invoking; 
their  alliance  in  the  work  of  self-emancipation.^  Phokion,  though 
a  pronounced  opponent  of  such  warlike  projects,  still  remained 
at  Athens,  and  still,  apparently,  continued  in  his  functions  as  one 
of  the  generals.^  £ut  Pytheas,  Eallimedon,  and  others  of  his 
friends  fled  to  Antipater,  whom  they  strenuously  assisted  in 
trying  to  check  the  intended  movement  throughout  Greece, 
Leosthen§8,  aided  by  some  money  and  arms  from  Athens,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  mercenaries  assembled  at 
Tsenarus,  and  passed  across  the  Gulf  into  iBtolio. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  the  ^Etolians  and  Akamanians, 
who  eagerly  entered  into  the  league  with  Athens  for 
expelling  the  Macedonians  from  Greece.  Proceeding 
onward  towards  Thermopylae  and  Thessaly,  he  met 
with  favour  and  encouragement  almost  everywhere. 
The  cause  of  Grecian  freedom  was  espoused  by  the 
Phokians,  Lokrians,  Dorians,  ^Enianes,  Athamanes, 
and  Dolopes ;  by  most  of  the  Malians,  (Etaeans, 
Thessalians,  and  Achaeans  of  Phthidtis;  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Leukas,  and  by  some  of  the  Molossians. 
Promises  were  also  held  out  of  co-operation  from 
various  Illyrian  and  Thracian  tribes.     In  Pelopon- 


The 

JEtoUaoa 
and  many 
other 

Greeks  join 
the  con- 
federacy for 
liberation 
—activity 
of  the 
Athenian 
Leosthends, 
as  general 
Awenian 
envoys  sent 
round  to 
invite  co- 
operation 
from  the 
various 
Greeks. 


unknown  Fpflaker.  supposed  by  C. 
Mailer  to  be  Phokion.  against  it 
(FruKiu.  Hist.  Gnec.  vol.  lii.  p.  668). 

^  D  u  »(!<.>  r.  xTiii.  10.  Diodorus  states 
tbat  thti  Atheriians  sent  the  Hatpalian 
treasmva  to  the  aid  of  Leosthends.  He 
eetim^  to  fancy  that  Harpalus  had 
bmu^ht  to  Atbens  all  the  5000  talents 
which  he  hnd  carried  away  from  Asia, 
but  it  lA  certsUn  that  no  more  than  700 
orTi^f^  taledti  were  declared  by  Har- 
fiiiitifi  in  tht'  Athenian  assembly,  and  of 
The^b  (inly  half  were  really  forthcom- 
injc.  M<trtfflver.  Diod6ru8  is  not  con- 
siAttiiit  ^iUi  himself  when  he  says 


afterwards  (xviii.  19)  that  Thimbron, 
who  killed  Harpalus  in  Krdte,  got 
possession  of  the  Harpalian  treasures 
and  mercenaries,  and  carried  the  mover 
to  KjT^n^,  in  Africa. 

2  It  is  to  this  season,  apparently, 
that  the  anecdote  (if  true)  must  be 
referred.  The  Athenians  were  eager  to 
invade  Bceotia  unseasonably ;  Phokion, 
as  general  of  eighty  years  old,  kept 
them  back  by  calling  out  the  citizens 
of  sixty  years  old  and  upwards  for 
service,  and  o£Fering  to  march  himself 
at  their  head  (Plutarch,  Beip.  Qer. 
Prsecept.  p.  818). 
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dSbus,  the  Argeians,  Sikyonians,  Epidaurians,  Troezenians,  Eleians, 
and  Messenians  enroll^  themselves  in  the  league,  as  well  as  the 
Karjstians  in  Euboea.^  These  adhesions  were  partly  procured 
by  Hyperidfis  and  other  Athenian  envoys,  who  visited  the  several 
cities ;  while  Fytheas  and  other  envoys  were  going  round  in  like 
manner  to  advocate  the  cause  of  Antipater.  The  two  sides  were 
thus  publicly  argued  by  able  pleaders  before  different  public 
assemblies.  In  these  debates,  the  advantage  was  generally  on 
the  side  of  the  Athenian  orators,  whose  efforts  moreover  were 
powerfully  seconded  by  the  voluntary  aid  of  Demosthen&,  then 
living  as  an  exile  in  Peloponn^us. 

To  Demosthen^  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  new  prospect 
of  oi^anizing  an  anti-Macedonian  confederacy  with 
some  tolerable  chance  of  success,  came  more  welcome  lent  to  the 
than  to  any  one  eke.      He  gladly  embraced   the  ^n?oj^y 
opportunity  of  joining  and  assisting  the  Athenian  ^f "«?***% 
envoys,  who  felt  the  full  value  of  his  energetic  elo-   in  exUe.  fie 
quence,  in  the  various  Peloponnesian  towns.      So  to  Aliens, 
effective  was  the  service  which  he  thus  rendered  to  and  r^^es 
his  country,  that  the  Athenians  not  only  passed  a  vote  astic  wel- 
to  enable  him  to  return,  but  sent  a  trireme  to  fetch  *'**™®* 
him  to  Peirseus.     Qreat  was  the  joy  and  enthusiasm  on  his 
arrival.    The  archons,  the  priests,  and  the  entire  body  of  citizens 
came  down  to  the  harbour  to  welcome  his  landing,  and  escorted 
him  to  the  city.     Full  of  impassioned  emotion,  Demosthenis 
poured  forth  his  gratitude  for  having  been  allowed  to  see  such 
a  day,  and  to  enjoy  a  triumph  greater  even  than  that  which  had 
been  conferred  on  Alkibiad^  on  returning  from  exile ;  since  it 
had  been  granted  spontaneously,  and  not  extorted  by  force.    His 
fine  could  not  be  remitted  consistently  with  Athenian  custom  ; 
but  the  people  passed  a  vote  granting  to  him  fifty  talents  as 
superintendent  of  the  periodical  sacrifice  to  Zeus  SotSr  ;  and  his 
execution  of  this  duty  was  held  equivalent  to  a  liquidation  of  the 
fine." 

What  part  Demosthenes  took  in  the  plans  or  details  of  the  war, 

we  are  not  permitted  to  know.    Vigorous  operations  were  now 

carried  on,  under  the  military  command  of  LeosthenSs.     The 

confederacy  against  Antipater  included  a  larger  assemblage  of 

1  Dioddr.  xTiii.  11 ;  Pausaniaa,  L  25,  4.        a  Plutarch,  Demosth.  27. 
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HeUenic  states  thaa  that  which  had  resisted  Xerxes  in  480  B.a 

B.C  828.        Nevertheless,  the  name  of  Sparta  does  not  appear  in  the 

Aatimm.       ]^q^    j^j  ^^q^^  ^  melancholy  drawback  to  the  chances 

gB^  of  Qreece,  in  this  her  last  straggle  for  emancipation, 

confede-        that  the  force  of  Sparta  had  been  altogether  crushed 

Ai^iTOter**  ^^  *^®  gallant  but  ill-concerted  e£fbrt  of  Agis  against 

neverthe- '     Antipater  seven  years  before,  and  had  not  since  re- 

Sparta.         covered.    The  great  stronghold  of  Macedonian  int«- 

^5^^         rest,  in  the  interior  of  Greece,  was  £oeotia.    Platsea, 

in  the  ^  Orchomenus,  and  the  other  ancient  enemies  of  Thebes, 
Macedonian   ,.  -j^  ai  ja-lj* 

interest.        having  received  from  Alexander  the  domain  once 

JjiJJ^J**^  belonging  to  Thebes  herself,  were  well  aware  that  this 
confederate  arrangement  could  only  be  upheld  by  the  continued 
miu^esinto  pressure  of  Macedonian  supremacy  in  Greece.  It 
Thessaiy.  seems  probable  also  that  there  were  Macedonian 
ganisons  in  the  Eladmeia,  in  Corinth,  and  in  Megalopolis ;  more- 
over, that  the  Arcadian  and  Achaean  cities  had  been  macedonized 
by  the  measures  taken  against  them  under  Alexander's  orders  in 
the  preceding  summer  ;  ^  for  we  find  no  mention  made  of  these 
cities  in  the  coming  contest.  The  Athenians  equipped  a  con- 
siderable land  force  to  join  Leosthen^s  at  Thermopylee — a  citizen 
force  of  5000  infantry  and  500  cavalry,  with  2000  mercenaries 
besides.  But  the  resolute  opposition  of  the  Boeotian  cities 
hindered  them  from  advancing  beyond  Mount  Kithaeron,  until 
Leosthen^  himself,  marching  from  Thermopylae  to  join  them 
with  a  part  of  his  army,  attacked  the  Boeotian  troops,  gained  a 
complete  victory,  and  opened  the  passfige.  He  now  proceeded 
with  the  full  Hellenic  muster,  including  ^Etolians  and  Athenians, 
into  Thessaly  to  meet  Antipater,  who  was  advancing  from  Mace- 
donia into  Greece  at  the  head  of  the  force  immediately  at  his 
disposal — 13,000  infantry  and  600  cavalry — and  with  a  fleet  of 
110  ships  of  war  co-operating  on  the  coast* 

Antipater  was  probably  not  prepared  for  this  rapid  and  im- 
posing assemblage  of  the  combined  Greeks  at  Thermopylae,  nor 
for  the  energetic  movements  of  Leosthen^.    Still  less  was  he 

1  See  the  Fragments  of  Hyperidds,  des,  but  it  seems  that  some  consider* 

p.  86,  ed.  Babington.    ical  ircpl  roO  tov«  able  change  was  made  in  them  at  the 

Koivoit^  <rvKX6yov9  'Ax*****^  ^  '^''^*'  *^9i^^'  time  when  Alexander's  decree  for  re- 

ittv.    ...    We  do  not  know  what  storing  the  exiles  was  promulgated, 
was  done  to  these  district  conf edera-        3  Dioddr.  xviii.  IS. 
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prepared  for  the  defection  of  the  Theesalian  cavalry,  who,  having 
always  formed  an  important  element  in  the  Macedo-   Battle  io 
iiian  army,  now  lent  their  strength  to  the  Greeks,  l^^lf" 
He  despatched  argent  messages  to  the  Macedonian  LeNMthends 
commanders  in  Asia — ^Eratems,  Leonnatus,  Philotas,  pater»  who 
&c — soliciting  reinforcements ;  but  in  the  meantime  ^*^JJ!^®* 
he  thoaght  it  expedient  to  accept  the  challenge  of  himself 
Leosthen^    In  the  battle  which  ensued,  however,  he  Lamia,  and 
was  completely  defeated,  and  even  cut  off  fixjm  the  JJI^from 
possibility  of  retreating  into  Macedonia.    No  better  re-  Aaia— Leos- 
source  was  left  to  him  than  the  fortified  town  of  Lamia  forms  the 
(near  to  the  river  Spercheius,  beyond  the  southern  E^J^^^h^ 
border  of  Thessaly),  where  he  calculated  on  holding  l«  slain, 
out  until  relief  came  from  Asia.    LeosthenSs  immediately  com- 
menced the  siege  of  Lamia,  and  pressed  it  with  the  utmost 
energy,  making  several  attempts  to  storm  the  town.    But  its 
fortifications  were  strong,  with  a  garrison  ample  and  efficient — 
so  that  he  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.    Unfortunately  he 
possessed  no  battering  train  nor  engineers,  such  as  had  formed  so 
powerful  an  element  in  the  military  successes  of  Philip  and 
Alexander.    He  therefore  found  himself  compelled  to  turn  the 
siege  into  a  blockade,  and  to  adopt  systematic  measures  for 
intercepting  the  supply  of  provisions.     In  this  he  had  every 
chance  of  succeeding,  and  of  capturing  the  person  of  Antipater. 
Hellenic  prospects  looked  bright  and  encouraging ;  nothing  was 
heard  in  Athens  and  the  other  cities  except  congratulations  and 
thanksgivings.^    Phokion,  on  hearing  the  confident  language  of 
those  around  him,  remarked — ^'The  stadium  (or  short  course)  has 
been  done  brilliantly  ;  but  I  fear  we  shall  not  have  strength  to 
hold  out  for  the  long  course  **.*    At  this  critical  moment,  Leos- 
then^  in  inspecting  the  blockading  trenches,  was  wounded  on 
the  head  by  a  large  stone,  projected  from  one  of  the  catapults  on 
the  city-walls,  and  expired  in  two  days.'     A  funeral  oration  in 
his  honour,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  other  combatants  against 
Antipater,  was  pronounced  at  Athens  by  Hyper idls.* 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  28,  24.  radios  by  Hyperidds  is  preserved   in 

2  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  28 ;  Plutarch,    Stobseus,  Tit.  124,  vol.  iii.  p.  618.    It  is 
Beip.  Ger.  Prtsoept  p.  803.  gratifying  to  learn  that  a  large  addi- 

>  jOioddr.  xviii.  12, 18.  tional  portion  of  this  oration  has  been 

4  A  fine  fragment  of  the  A^yos  *Evf    recently  brought  from  Egypt  in  a  papy- 
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The  death  of  this  eminent  general,  in  the  full  tide  of  snccess, 
Misfortune  was  a  hard  blow  struck  by  fortune  at  the  cause  of 
dei^of  Grecian  freedom.  For  the  last  generation,  Athens 
Leosthente.  had  produced  several  excellent  orators,  and  one  who 
^Mied"  combined  splendid  oratory  with  wise  and  patriotic 
*"J5^  councils.     But  during  all  that  time,  none  of  her 

Relaxed  citizens,  before  Leosthen^  had  displayed  military 
the^Grecian  genius  and  ardour  along  with  Pan-hellenic  purposes, 
anny.  His  death  appears  to  have  saved  Antipater  &om  defeat 

and  captivity.  The  difficulty  was  very  great,  of  keeping  together 
a  miscellaneous  army  of  Greeks,  who  after  the  battle  easily  per- 
suaded themselves  that  the  war  was  finished,  and  desired  to  go 
home — perhaps  under  promise  of  returning.  Even  during  the 
lifetime  of  LeosthenSs,  the  ^Etolians,  the  most  powerful  contin- 
gent of  the  army,  had  obtained  leave  to  go  home,  from  some 
domestic  urgency,  real  or  pretended.^  When  he  was  slain,  there 
was  no  second  in  command  ;  nor,  even  if  there  had  been,  could 
the  personal  influence  of  one  officer  be  transferred  to  another. 
Eeference  was  made  to  Athens,  where,  after  some  debate,  Anti- 
philus  was  chosen  commander,  after  the  proposition  to  name 
Phokion  had  been  made  and  rejected.^  But  during  this  interval, 
there  was  no  authority  to  direct  military  operations,  or  even  to 
keep  the  army  together.  Hence  the  precious  moments  for 
rendering  the  blockade  really  stringent  were  lost,  and  Antipater 
was  enabled  to  maintain  himself  until  the  arrival  of  Leonnatus 
from  Asia  to  his  aid.  How  dangerous  the  position  of  Antipater 
was,  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  he  solicited  peace,  but  was 
required  by  the  besiegers  to  surrender  at  discretion  ^ — with  which 
condition  he  refused  to  comply. 

Antiphilus  appears  to  have  been  a  brave  and  competent  officer. 
But  before  he  could  reduce  Lamia,  Leonnatus  with  a  Macedonian 
army  had  crossed  the  Hellespont  from  Asia,  and  arrived  at  the 
frontiers  of  Thessaly.  So  many  of  the  Grecian  contingents  had 
left  the  camp,  that  Antiphilus  was  not  strong  enough  at  once 
to  continue  the  blockade  and  to  combat  the  relieving  army. 
Accordingly,  he  raised  the  blockade,  and  moved  off  by  rapid 

rus,  and  is  about  to  be  published  by        &  Plutarch,  Phokion,  24. 
Mr.  Churchill  Babington  (1866)  s  Dioddr.  xviiL  11 ;  Plutarch,  Pho- 

1  Diod6r-  xviiL  18—16.  kion,  26. 
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marches  to  attack  Leonnatus  apart  from  Antipater.    He  accom- 
plished   this   operation   with    vigour    and    success.  b.c.  823— 
Through  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  Thessalian  Antamnto 
cavalry  under  Menon,  he  gained  an  important  ad-  ^^t®'^- 
vantage  in  a  cavalry  battle  over  Leonnatus,  who  iiSf^Jf"*^* 
was  himself  slain  ;i   and  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  Macedo- 
having  its  flanks  and  rear  thus  exposed,  retired  from  from  Asia, 
the  plain  to  more  difficult  ground,  leaving  the  Greeks  5SB88alJ^ 
masters  of  the  field  with  the  dead  bodies.    On  the  His  defeat 
very  next  day  Antipater  came  up,  bringing  the  troops  Antipater ' 
from  Lamia,  and  took  command  of  the  defeated  army.  fjl^^. 
He  did  not  however  think  it  expedient  to  renew  the  mia,  and 
combat,  but  withdrew  his  army  from  Thessaly  into  conmiand. 
Macedonia,  keeping  in  his  march  the  high  ground,  out  of  the 
reach  of  cavalry.* 

During  the  same  time  generally  as  these  operations  in  Thessaly, 
it  appears  that  war  was  carried  on  actively  by  sea. 
We  hear  of  a  descent  by  Mikion  with  a  Macedonian  on^bytea 
fleet  at  Ehamnus  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica  re-  Maoe^wii^ 

pulsed  by  Phokion :  also  of  a  Macedonian  fleet  of  240  and  Athe. 

nian  fleets 

sail,  under  Kleitus,  engaging  in  two  battles  with  the 
Athenian  fleet  under  Eetion,  near  the  islands  called  Echinades, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  on  the  western  ^Etolian  coast  The 
Athenians  were  defeated  in  both  actions,  and  great  efforts  were 
made  at  Athens  to  build  new  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up 
the  losses  sustained.^  Our  information  is  not  sufficient  to  reved 
the  purposes  or  details  of  these  proceedings.  But  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  Macedonian  fleet  were  attacking  ^Etolia  through 
(Eniadse,  the  citizens  of  which  town  had  recently  been  expelled 
by  the  ^tolians  ;*  and  perhaps  this  may  have  been  the  reason 
why  the  ^tolian  contingent  was  withdrawn  from  Thessaly. 

Li  spite  of  such  untoward  events  at  sea,  the  cause  of  Pan- 
hellenic  liberty  seemed  on  the  whole  prosperous.  Though  the 
capital  opportunity  had  been  missed  of  taking  Antipater  captive 
in  Lamia,  still  he  had  been  expelled  from  Greece,  and  was 
unable,  by  means  of  his  own  forces  in  Macedonia,  to  regain  his 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  26;  Dioddr.  2  Dioddr.  xviii.  15. 
xviiL  14,  16 :  compare  Plutarch,  Pyr-  s  Dioddr.  xviii.  16. 
rhus,  1.  4  Dioddr.  xviii  8. 
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footing.  The  Grecian  contingents  had  behaved  with  bravery 
and  unanimity  in  prosecution  of  the  common  purpose, 
Sptiiig.  and  what  had  been  already  achieved  was  quite  suffi- 
Reluctance  ^^®^*  ^  justify  the  rising,  as  a  fedr  risk,  promising 
of  the  Greek  reasonable  hopes  of  success.  Nevertheless,  Greek 
to  remOn  citizens  were  not  like  trained  Macedonian  soldiers, 
continued  -^^^  *  *®"^  ®^  service  not  much  prolonged,  they 
service.  The  wanted  to  go  back  to  their  families  and  properties, 
i^Laiy  is  hardly  less  after  a  victory  than  after  a  defeat  Hence 
Jl^^^^y  the  army  of  Antiphilus  in  Thesclaly  became  much 
returning  thinned,^  though  still  remaining  lai^e  enough  to  keep 
back  the  Macedonian  forces  of  Antipater,  even  aug- 
mented as  they  had  been  by  Leonnatus,  and  to  compel  him  to 
await  the  still  more  powerful  reinforcement  destined  to  follow 
under  Kraterus. 

In  explaining  the  relations  between  these  three  Macedonian 
Expected  commanders,  Antipater,  Leonnatus,  and  Eraterus,  it 
Kratenw  to  ^®  necessary  to  go  back  to  June,  323  B.C.,  the  period  of 
reinforce  Alexander's  death,  and  to  review  the  condition  into 
Beia&ons  *  which  his  vast  and  mighty  empire  had  fallen.  I  shall 
Mac^OTiSn  ^®  *^^®  briefly,  and  only  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  last 
oflftww.         struggles  and  final  subjugation  of  the  Grecian  world. 

On  the  unexpected  death  of  Alexander,  the  camp  at  Babylon 
state  of  the  with  its  large  force  became  a  scene  of  discord.  He 
an^^of^e^^  left  no  oflfepring,  except  a  child  named  H^raklSs,  by 
Macedonian  his  mistress  BarsinS.  Boxana,  one  of  his  wives,  was 
^d^Boidiexy  indeed  pregnant,  and  amidst  the  uncertainties  of  the 
dwSiof  moment,  the  first  disposition  of  many  was  to  await 
Alexander,  the  birth  of  her  child.  She  herself^  anxious  to  shut 
out  rivalry,  caused  Statira,  the  queen  whom  Alexander  had  last 
married,  to  be  entrapped  and  assassinated  along  with  her  sister.^ 
There  was,  however,  at  Babylon,  a  brother  of  Alexander,  named 
Aridseus  (son  of  Philip  by  a  Thessalian  mistress),  already  of  full 
age. though  feeble  in  intelligence,  towards  whom  a  still  larger 
party  leaned.  In  Macedonia,  there  were  Olympias,  Alexander's 
mother  ;  Eleopatra,  his  sister,  widow  of  the  Epirotic  Alexander ; 
and    Kynan^,8  another  sister,  widow  of  Amyntas   (cousin  of 

1  Dioddr.  xriii.  17.  >  Arrlan,  De  Bebns  post  Alexand- 

2  Plutarch,  Alexand.  77.  rum,  vi.  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  02. 
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Alexander  the  Great,  and  put  to  death  by  him), — all  of  them 
disposed  to  take  advantage  of  their  relationship  to  the  deceased 
conqueror  in  the  scramble  now  open  for  power. 

After  a  violent  dispute  between  the  cavalry  and  the  infantry 
at  Babylon,  Aridseus  was  proclaimed  king  under  the  pj^ii^p 
name  of  Philip  Aridseus.     Perdikkas  was  named  as  AridiBusia 
his  guardian  and  chief  minister;  among  the  other  king:  the 
chief  officers,  the  various  satrapies  and  fractions  of  JJ^fg^. 
the  empire  were  distributed.    Egypt  and  Libya  were  ^«ted 
assigned  to  Ptolemy  ;  Syria,  to  Laomedon  ;  Ealikia,  to  princ^al 
Phil6tas ;  Pamphylia,  Lykia,  and  the  greater  Phrygia,   <>*<»"• 
to  Antigonus ;  Karia,  to  Asander  ;  Lydia,  to  Menander ;  the  Hel- 
lespontine  Phrygia,  to  Leonnatus ;  Eappadokia  and  Paphlagonia, 
to  the  Eardian  Eumen^ ;  Media,  to  Rthon.   The  eastern  satrapies 
were  left  in  the  bauds  of  the  actual  holders. 

In  Europe,  the  distributors  .gave  Thrace  with  the  Chersonese 
to  Lysimachus ;  the  coimtries  west  of  Thrace,  including  (along 
with  lUyrians,  Triballi,  Agri^nes,  and  Epirots)  Macedonia  and 
Greece,  to  Antipater  and  Kraterus.^  We  thus  find  the  Grecian 
cities  handed  over  to  new  masters,  as  fragments  of  the  vast 
intestate  estate  left  by  Alexander.  The  empty  form  of  convening 
and  consulting  a  synod  of  deputies  at  Corinth  was  no  longer 
thought  necessary. 

All  the  above-named  officers  were  considered  as  local  lieu- 
tenants, administering  portions  of  an  empire  one  and  pe^^juj^gg 
indivisible  under  Aridseus.     The  principal  officers  the  chief  ro- 
who  enjoyed  central  authority  bearing  on  the  entire  of^«toa^* 
empire  were  Perdikkas,  chiliarch  of  the  horse  (the  J^^J^^ 
post  occupied  by  Hephsestion  until  his  death),  a  sort  Emnente 
of  vizir,*  and  Seleukus,  commander  of  the  Horse  ^ 
Guards.    No  one  at  this  moment  talked  of  dividing  the  empire. 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  Perdikkas,  profiting  by  the  weakness 
of  Aridseus,  had  determined  to  leave  to  him  nothing  more  than 
the  imperial  name,  and  to  engross  for  himself  the  real  authority. 
Still,  however,  in  his  disputes  with  the  other  chiefs,  he  represented 
the  imperial  f&mily  and  the  int^rity  of  the  empire,  contending 

1  Arrian,  De  Bebns  post  Alexaad.  ut  p.  667,  ed.  Didot  (De  Bebus  post  Alex* 

tupra;  Dioddr.  xviii.  8.  4;  Curtius  z.  andnun). 

10 ;  Dezippiis,  Fragmenia  ap.  Photinin,        s  Arriaa  and  Dezippns— De  Beb.  post 

Cod.  82,  ap.  Fragm.  Hist.  Gnec.  toL  iii  Alex,  ut  $upra :  cp.  Dioddr.  xviiL  48. 
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against  severalty  and  local  independence.  In  this  task  (besides 
his  brother  Alketas),  his  ablest  and  most  effective  auxiliary  was 
Eumenes  of  Eardia,  secretary  of  Alexander  for  several  years  until 
his  death.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  proceedings  of  Perdikkas  to 
wrest  Eappadokia  from  the  local  chief  Ariarath^s  (who  had  con- 
trived to  hold  it  all  through  the  reign  of  Alexander),  and  to 
transfer  it  to  Eumen^  to  whom  it  had  been  allotted  in  the 
general  scheme  of  division.^ 

At  the  moment  of  Alexander's  death,  Kraterus  was  in  Eilikia 
List  of  pro.  ^^  ^^®  'iiead  of  an  army  of  veteran  Macedonian  soldiers, 
jects  enter-  He  had  been  directed  to  conduct  them  home  into 
Alel^nder  Macedonia,  with  orders  to  remain  there  himself  in 
of^d^L  P^®  ^^  Antipater,  who  was  to  come  over  to  Asia 
ThegeneraiB  with  fresh  reinforcements.  Kraterus  had  with  him 
them  as  too  a  paper  of  written  instructions  from  Alexander,  em- 
ofLeonna!*^  bodying  projects  on  the  most  gigantic  scale  ;  for 
tusand         western  conquest,  transportation  of  inhabitants  by 

^^  wholesale  from  Europe  into  Asia  and  Asia  into 
Europe,  erection  of  magnificent  religious  edifices  in  various  parts 
of  Greece  and  Macedonia,  &c.  This  list  was  submitted  by  Per- 
dikkas to  the  officers  and  soldiers  around  him,  who  dismissed  the 
projects  as  too  vast  for  any  one  but  Alexander  to  think  of.* 
Kraterus  and  Antipater  had  each  a  concurrent  claim  to  Greece 
and  Macedonia,  and  the  distributors  of  the  empire  had  allotted 
these  countries  to  them  jointly,  not  venturing  to  exclude  either. 
Amidst  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  these  great  Macedonian 
officers,  Leonnatus  also  cherished  hopes  of  the  same  prize.  He 
was  satrap  of  the  Asiatic  territory  bordering  upon  the  Hellespont, 
and  had  received  propositions  from  Kleopatra,  at  Pella,  inviting 
him  to  marry  her  and  assume  the  government  of  Macedonia. 
About  the  same  time,  urgent  messages  were  also  sent  to  him 
(through  Hekatseus  despot  of  Kardia)  from  Antipater,  immedi- 
ately after  the  defeat  preceding  the  siege  of  Lamia,  entreating  his 
co-operation  against  the  Greeks.  Leonnatus  accordingly  came, 
intending  to  assist  Antipater  against  the  Greeks,  but  also  to  dis- 
possess him  of  the  government  of  Macedonia  and  marry  Kleo- 
patra.^ This  scheme  remained  unexecuted,  because  (as  has  been 
already  related)  Leonnatus  was  slain  in  his  first  encounter  with 

1  Diod6r.  zyiii  16.  2  Dioddr.  xviii.  4.  s  Plutarch,  Eomends,  8. 
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the  Greeks.  To  them  his  death  was  a  grave  misfortiine ;  to  Anti« 
pater  it  was  an  advantage  which  more  than  countervailed  the 
defeat,  since  it  relieved  him  &om  a  dangerous  rivaL 

It  was  not  till  the  ensuing  summer  that  Eraterus  found  leisure 
to  conduct  his  army  into  Macedonia.    By  this  junc-  ^^  ^^ 
tion,  Antipater,  to  whom  he  ceded  the  command,  xratenig 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army —  joins  Antl- 
40,000  heavy  infantry,  6000  cavalry,  and  3000  archers  Stecedonia 
andslingers.    He  again  marched  into  Thessaly  against  jJJJ^rfni 
the  Greeks  under  Antiphilus ;  and  the  two  armies  wmy. 
came  in  sight  on  the  Thessalian  plains  near  Krannon.  Krannon 
The  Grecian  army  consisted  of  25,000  infantry  and   Anti^l^' 
3600  cavalry — ^the  latter,  Thessalians  under  Menon,  pinsavlc- 
of  admirable  efficiency.    The  soldiers  in  general  were  th^Gr^ts, 
brave,  but  insubordinate ;  while  the  contingents  of  a^^'gptoto 
many  cities  had  gone  home  without  returning,  in  one. 
spite  of  urgent  remonstrances  from  the  commander.    Hoping  to 
be  rejoined  by  these  absentees,  Antiphilus  and  Menon  tried  at 
first  to  defer  fighting ;  but  Antipater  forced  them  to  a  battle. 
Though  Menon  with  his  Thessalian  cavalry  defeated  and  dis- 
persed the  Macedonian  cavalry,  the  Grecian  infantry  were  unable 
to  resist  the  superior  number  of  Antipater's  infantry  and  the 
heavy  pressure  of  the  phalanx.    They  were  beaten  back  and 
gave  way,  yet   retiring  in   tolerable   order,   the   Macedonian 
phalanx    being   incompetent    for   pursuit,    to   some    difficult 
neighbouring  groimd,  where  they  were  soon  joined  by  their 
victorious  cavalry.    The  loss  of  the  Greeks  is  said  to  have  been 
500  men  ;  that  of  the  Macedonians,  120.^ 

The  defeat  of  Erannon  (August,  322  B.a)  was  noway  decisive, 
or  ruinous,  nor  would  it  probably  have  crushed  the  spirit  of 
Leosthen^  had  he  been  alive  and  in  command.  The  coming 
up  of  the  absentee  contingents  might  still  have  enabled  the 
Greeks  to  make  head.  But  Antiphilus  and  Menon,  after 
holding  council,  declined  to  await  and  accelerate  that  junction. 
They  thought  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  sending  to 
open  negotiations  for  peace  with  Antipater  ;  who  however 
returned  for  answer  that  he  would  not  recognize  or  treat 
with  any  Grecian  confederacy,  and  that  he  would  receive  no 

IDiDdftr.xTiU.  17;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  S6. 
10—17 
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propositioiis  except  from  each  city  severally.  Upon  this  the 
Qrecian  commanders  at  once  resolved  to  continae  the 
war,  and  to  invoke  reinforcements  from  their  country- 
men. But  their  own  manifestation  of  timidity  had 
destroyed  the  chance  that  remained  of  such  rein- 
forcements arriving.  While  Antipater  commenced 
ei^t  with  a  vigorous  and  successful  course  of  action  against  the 
M«hcity  Thessalian  cities  separately,  the  Greeks  became  more 
Discourage-  and  more  dispirited  and  alarmed.  City  after  city 
theorems?  sent  its  envoys  to  entreat  peace  from  Antipater,  who 
Each  ci^  granted  lenient  terms  to  each,  reserving  only  the 
seiMrateiy.  Athenians  and  ^tolians.  In  a  few  days,  the  com- 
bined Grecian  army  was  dispersed ;  Antiphilus  with 
the  Athenians  returned  into  Attica;  Antipater  fol- 
lowed them  southward  as  far  as  Boeotia,  taking 
up  his  quarters  at  the  Macedonian  post  on  the 
Kadmeia,  once  the  Hellenic  Th6bes — within  two 
days'  march  of  Athens.^ 
Against  the  overwhelming  force  thus  on  the  frontiers  of  Attica, 
the  Athenians  had  no  means  of  defence.  The  prin- 
cii>al  anti-Macedonian  orators,  especially  Demosthen^ 
and  Hyperid^  retired  from  the  city  at  once,  seeking 
sanctuary  in  the  temples  of  Kalauria  and  .^jgina. 
Phokion  and  Demad^  as  the  envoys  most  acceptable 
to  Antipater,  were  sent  to  Kadmeia  as  bearers  of  the 
submission  of  the  city,  and  petitioners  for  lenient 
terms.  Demad^  is  said  to  have  been  at  this  time 
disfranchised  and  disqualified  from  public  speaking — 
mSaontSod  having  been  indicted  and  found  guilty  thrice  (some 
^bassy  of  ^7  seven  times)  under  the  Graphs  Paranomdn ;  but 
P^oldwo,  the  Athenians  passed  a  special  vote  of  relief,  to  enable 
andothers^  him  to  resume  his  functions  of  citizen.  Neither 
to  Antipater.  pj^Q^ion  j^oj.  Demad^  however,  could  prevail  upon 
Antipater  to  acquiesce  in  anything  short  of  the  surrender  of 
Athens  at  discretion — ^the  same  terms  as  Leosthen^  had  required 
from  Antipater  himself  at  Lamia.  Eraterus  was  even  bent  upon 
marching  forward  into  Attica,  to  dictate  terms  under  the  walls  of 
Athens ;  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Phokion  obtained 
1  Dioddr.  xriii  17 ;  Plutarch,  Phoki(m,  c  26. 
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the  abandonment  of  this  intention  ;  after  which  he  returned  to 
Athens  with  the  answer.  The  people  having  no  choice  except  to 
throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  Antipater,^  FhoMon  and 
Demad§8  came  back  to  Thebes  to  learn  his  determination.  This 
time,  they  were  accompanied  by  the  philosopher  Xenokrat^ — 
the  successor  of  Plato  and  Speusippus,  as  presiding  teacher  in 
the  school  of  the  Academy.  Though  not  a  citizen  of  Athens, 
Xenokrat^s  had  long  resided  there ;  and  it  was  supposed  that 
his  dignified  character  and  intellectual  eminence  might  be 
efficacious  in  mitigating  the  wrath  of  the  conqueror.  Aristotle 
had  quitted  Athens  for  Chalkis  before  this  time  ;  otherwise  he, 
the  personal  friend  of  Antipater,  would  have  been  probably 
selected  for  this  painful  mission.  In  point  of  fact,  Xenokrat^ 
did  no  good,  being  harshly  received,  and  almost  put  to  silence, 
by  Antipater.  One  reason  of  this  may  be,  that  he  had  been  to  a 
certain  extent  the  rival  of  Aristotle ;  and  it  must  be  added,  to 
his  honour,  that  he  maintained  a  higher  and  more  independent 
tone  than  either  of  the  other  envoys.* 

According  to  the  terms  dictated  by  Antipater,  the  Athenians 
were  required  to  pay  a  sum  equal  to  tiie  whole  cost  of  geyoro 
the  war ;  to  surrender  Demosthen^  HyperidSs,  and  *2™J  ^" 
seemingly  at  least  two  other  anti-Macedonian  orators ;  S^^  ly 
to  receive  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  Mimychia ;  to   -^^pater. 
abandon  their  democratical  constitution,  and  disfranchise  all 
their  poorer  citizens.    Most  of  these  poor  men  were  to  be  trans- 
ported from  their  homes,  and  to  receive  new  lands  on  a  foreign 
shore.    The  Athenian  colonists  in  Samos  were  to  be  dispossessed 
and  the  island  re-transferred  to  the  Samian  exiles  and  natives. 

It  is  said  that  Fhokion  and  DemadSs  heard  these  terms  with 
satisfaction,  as  lenient  and  reasonable.  Xenokrat^  entered 
against  them  the  strongest  protest  which  the  occasion  admitted,* 

1  Bemocharte,  the  nephew  of  Demos-  hand— -Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  847 : 

thente,  who  had  held  a  bold  language  compare  Polyblna,  xii.  18. 

and  taken  active  nart  against  Antt-  spiatarch,   Phokion,   27;  Dioddr. 

pater  thronghout  the  Tiamian  war»  is  xriii.  18, 

•aid  to  have  delivered  a  pnblic  har-  3  Plutaich,  Phokion,  27.    ot  iiiv  oiv 

anffne  recommending  resistance  even  aXXoi  vptf<r0c(«  riyainiaay  itt  ^tAoi^pw- 

at  this  last  moment.    At  least  sach  was  «t>v«  rit  diaAi^<rf($,  wMiv  rod  Mwok- 

tbe  story  connected  with  his  statue,  parovs,  &o,    Paosanias  even  states  (viL 


erected  a  few  vears  afterwards  at  10,  1)  that  Antipater  was  disposed  to 
Athens,  representing  him  in  the  cos-  grant  more  lenient  terms,  bat  was  dis- 
tnnie  of  an  orator,  bat  with  a  sword  in   soaded  from  doing  so  by  Demadds. 
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when  he  said — **  If  Antipater  looks  npon  as  as  shives,  the  terms 
are  moderate;  if  as  freemen,  they  are  severe".  To  Phokion^ 
entreaty,  that  the  introduction  of  the  garrison  might  he  dispensed 
with,  Antipater  replied  in  the  n^^ve,  intimating  that  the 
garrison  would  be  not  less  serviceable  to  Phokion  himself  than  to 
the  Macedonians;  while  Eallimedon  also,  an  Athenian  exile 
there  present,  repelled  the  proposition  with  scorn.  Respecting* 
the  island  of  Samos,  Antipater  was  prevailed  upon  to  allow  a 
special  reference  to  the  imperial  authority. 

If  Phokion  thought  these  terms  lenient,  we  must  imagine  that 
Pj^jjj^  he  expected  a  sentence  of  destruction  against  Athens, 
chiiement  such  as  Alexander  had  pronounced  and  executed 
totioErS^  against  Thebes.  Under  no  other  comparison  can 
^^^^  they  appear  lenient.  Out  of  21,000  qualified  citizens 
Athenian  of  Athens,  all  those  who  did  not  possess  property  to 
citizens.  ^^xe  amount  of  2000  drachm»  were  condemned  to  dis- 
franchisement and  deportation.  The  number  below  this  pre- 
scribed qualification,  who  came  under  the  penalty,  was  12,000,  or 
three-fifths  of  the  whole.  They  were  set  aside  as  turbulent, 
noisy  democrats ;  the  9000  richest  citizens,  the  '*  party  of  order/' 
were  left  in  exclusive  possession,  not  only  of  the  citizenship,  but 
of  the  city.  The  condemned  12,000  were  deported  out  of  Attica, 
some  to  Thrace,  some  to  the  lUyrian  or  Italian  coast,  some  to 
Libya  or  the  Eyrenaic  territory.  Besides  the  multitude  banished 
simply  on  the  score  of  comparative  poverty,  the  marked  anti- 
Macedonian  politicians  were  banished  also,  including  AgnonidSs, 
the  friend  of  Demosthen^  and  one  of  his  earnest  advocates  when 
accused  respecting  the  Harpalian  treasures.^  At  the  request  of 
Phokion,  Antipater  consented  to  render  the  deportation  less 
sweeping  than  he  had  originally  intended,  so  far  as  to  permit 
some  exiles,  Agnonid^  among  the  rest,  to  remain  within  the 
limits  of  Peloponnesus.*  We  shall  see  him  presently  contem- 
plating a  still  more  wholesale  deportation  of  the  ^tolian  people. 

^  See  Fragments  of  Hvperidds  ad?.  r«  96kttts  koI  rnt  x*»P^*  «<^  «<^^^  i^^ 

Demos,  pp.  eiSb,  ed.  Babington.  X6Kmpo9  v6uovt  iwo^nvotn:   Plutarch 

>Diod6r.  xriiL  18.     ofrot  uiy  oSy  states  the  disfranchised  as  aboTelS/NW. 

oKTc$  nKtCov9  TMv  iivpi»»v  (instead  of  Plotaioh,  Pliokioii,  28, 29.  oiuKaoSv 

turnvpitavt  which  seems  a  mistake),  col  6  ^mtUttv  xal  ^vyjic  av^AAo^c  mXXtAt 

3t(n<iAutfVfMrfl<rr^i|<rav  jxrmvarpifios*  itriBtU  roO  'Avnwdrpov  koi  ^ev^fovci 

0(  6i  T^v  CtpiafUvriv  ruiijo-iv  cxovrn  vtol  Sicirpd^aro,  /yii)  koBwui  oi  Aotvoi  rmv 
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It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  this  important  reyoluticni,  not 
only  cutting  down  Athens  to  less  than  one-half  of  her  Hardship 
dtizen  population,  but  involving  a  deportation  fraught  offered  by 
with  individual  hardship  and  suffering,  is  communi-  ported  poor 
cated  to  us  only  in  two  or  three  sentences  of  Plutarch  ^m2c^ 
and  Diod6ms,  without  any  details  from  contemporary  donjan 
observers.    It  is  called  by  Diod6rus  a  return  to  the  niaced  in 
Solonian  constitution  ;  but  the  comparison  diBgraces  ^^y^^Wa. 
the  name  of  that  admirable  lawgiver,  whose  changes,  taken  as  a 
whole,  were  prodigiously  liberal  and  enfranchising  compared 
with  what  he  found  established.    The  deportation  ordained  by 
Antipater  must,  indeed,  have  brought  upon  the  poor  citizens  of 
Athens  a  state  of  suffering  in  foreign  lands  analogous  to  that 
which  Sol6n  describes  as  having  preceded  his  Seisachtheia,  or 
measure  for  the  relief  of  debtors.^    What  rules  the  nine  thousand 
remaining  citizens  adopted  for  their  new  constitution  we  do  not 
know.    Whatever  they  did  must  now  have  been  subject  to  the 
(consent  of  Antipater  and  the  Macedonian  garrison,  which  entered 
Munychia,  under  the  command  of  Menyllus,  on  the  twentieth  day 
of  the  month  Boedromion  (September),  rather  more  than  a  month 
after  the  battle  of  Krannon.    The  day  of  its  entry  presented  a 
sorrowful  contrast    It  was  the  day  on  which,  during  the  annual 
ceremony  of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusinian  DSmSt^r,  the  multitu- 
dinous festal  procession  of  citizens  escorted  the  god  lacchus  from 
Athens  to  Eleusis." 

One  of  the  earliest  measures  of  the  nine  thousand  was  to  con- 
demn to  death,  at  the  motion  of  Demad^s,  the  distinguished 
anti-Macedonian  orators  who  had  already  fled — Demosthen^ 
Hyperid^  Aristonikus,  and  Himerseus,  brother  of  the  citizen 
afterwards  celebrated  as  Demetrius  the  Phalerean.  The  three 
last  having  taken  refuge  in  ^Egina,  and  Demosthenes  in  Kalauria, 
all  of  them  were  out  of  the  reach  of  an  Athenian  sentence,  but 
not  beyond  that  of  the  Macedonian  sword.     At  this  miserable 

ihv  TaivafMv  iKrrtatlv  t^«  *BXXa3of ,  oAX*  to  the  Gulf  of  Tarentom.    Those  who 

iv  Iltkowovvri<r<f  xaroiKtlVf  S>v  ^v  koX  went  bevond  Tsenams  would  probably 

'AwMFtSi^  6  tfvKo^vn)$.  be  sent  to  Libya :  see  ThncycUdds,  vii. 

iHoddms  and  Plutareh  (o.  29)  men-  19, 10 ;  vit  60,  2. 

ftl^^'^Ri^S^frJr^THS;        iPlutarch,  Phokion.  28.     Un^noK^^ 

inTlirace  for  the  expatriated.    Those  ^p„„,Voi«   i^€irav:    compare   Sol6n, 

who  went  beyond  the  Sleraunian  moon-  ^f^SSmJml  mTS  Oaiaf ord  ""*""• 

tains  must  have  gone  rfther  to  the  Illy-  *T»«ment  28,  ed  Uaislord. 
lian  eoast,  ApoUonia  or  Epidamnus,  or        ^  Plntavcb,  Phokion,  28. 
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season  Greece  was  full  of  similar  exiles,  the  anti-Macedonian 
leaders  ont  of  all  the  cities  which  had  taken  part  in 
the  Lamian  war.  The  officers  of  Antipater,  called  in 
the  language  of  the  time  the  exile-hunters,^  were  every- 
where on  the  look-out  to  seize  these  proscribed  men ; 
many  of  the  orators  from  other  cities  as  well  as  from 
Athens  were  slain;  and  there  was  no  refuge  except  the 
mountains  of  .£tolia  for  any  of  them.'  One  of  these 
officers,  a  Thurian  named  Archias,  who  had  once  been 
a  tragic  actor,  passed  over  with  a  company  of  Thracian 
soldiers  to  .£gina,  where  he  seized  the  three  Athe- 
nian orators — Hyperid^  Aristonikus,  and  Himerseus 
— dragging  them  out  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  .^Eakeion 
or  chapel  of  .^akus.  They  were  all  sent  as  prisoners 
to  Antipater,  who  had  by  this  time  marched  for- 
ward with  his  army  to  Corinth  and  KleoMB,  in  Peloponn&us. 
All  were  there  put  to  death  by  his  order.  It  is  even  said,  and  on 
respectable  authority,  that  the  tongue  of  Hyperid^  was  cut  out 
before  he  was  slain  ;  according  to  another  statement,  he  himself 
bit  it  out|  being  put  to  the  torture,  and  resolving  to  make 
revelation  of  secrets  impossible.  Respecting  the  details  of  his 
death,  there  were  several  different  stories.' 

Having  conducted  these  prisoners  to  Antipater,  Archias  pro- 
ceeded with  his  Thracians  to  Ealauria  in  search  of 
Demosthen^  The  temple  of  Poseiddn  there 
situated,  in  which  the  orator  had  taken  sanctuary, 
was  hdd  in  such  high  veneration  that  Archias, 
hesitating  to  drag  him  out  by  force,  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  come  forth  voluntarily,  under  promise  that  he 
should  suffer  no  harm.  But  Demosthenes,  well  aware 
of  the  fate  which  awaited  him,  swallowed  poison  in 
the  temple,  and  when  the  dose  was  beginning  to  take 
effect  came  out  of  the  sacred  ground,  expiring  im- 
mediately after  he  had  passed  the  boundary.     The 

contradict  it.  whUe  the  fact  is  in  itself 
hi|dily  probable. 

See  Westermann.  Oeschichte  der 
Beredsamkeit  in  Ortechenland,  ch.  71, 
note  4. 

8  Plutarch,  Demos.  28:  Plutarch, 
Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  849 ;  Photios,  p.  490. 
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1  Plat  Demos.  28.  'ApWac  o  kAi^cI« 
*vyiiioHpat.  Plut  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  848. 

^  Polybius,  iz.  29,  80.  This  is  stated 
as  matter  of  traditional  pride,  by  an 
^tolian  speaker  more  than  a  century 
afterwards.  In  the  speech  of  his  Akar- 
jianian  opponent  there  ia  nothing  to 
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accompanying  drcnmstances  were  reconnted  in  seyeral  different 
wajB.^  Eratosthen^  (to  whose  authority  I  lean)  affirmed  that 
Demosthenes  carried  the  poison  in  a  ring  round  his  arm  ;  others 
said  that  it  was  suspended  in  a  linen  bag  round  his  neck  ; 
according  to  a  third  story  it  was  contained  in  a  writing-quill, 
which  he  was  seen  to  bite  and  suck  while  composing  a  last  letter 
to  Antipater.  Amidst  these  contradictory  details  we  can  only 
affirm  as  certain  that  the  poison  which  he  had  provided  before- 
hand preserved  him  from  the  sword  of  Antipater,  and  perhaps 
from  having  his  tongue  cut  out  The  most  remarkable  assertion 
was  that  of  Demochar^  nephew  of  Demosthen^  made  in  his 
harangues  at  Athens  a  few  years  afterwards.  DemocharSs  asserted 
that  his  uncle  had  not  taken  poison,  but  had  been  softly  with- 
drawn from  the  world  by  a  special  providence  of  the  gods,  just  at 
the  moment  essential  to  rescue  him  from  the  cruelty  of  the 
Macedonians.  It  is  not  less  to  be  noted,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
vein  of  sentiment  afterwards  prevalent^  that  Archias,  the  exile- 
hunter,  was  affirmed  to  have  perished  in  the  utmost  dishonour 
and  wretchedness.' 

The  violent  deaths  of  these  illustrious  orators,  the  disfranchise- 
ment and  deportation  of  the  Athenian  DImos,  the  Miserable 
suppression  of  the  public  Dikasteries,  the  occupation  ^^^^ 
of  Athens  by  a  Macedonian  garrison  and  of  Greece  -r^e  ^ 
generally  by  Macedonian  exile-hunters,  are  events  ofDemoa- 
belonging  to  one  and  the  same  calamitous  tragedy,  ^^^ 
and  marking  the  extinction  of  the  autonomous  Hellenic  world. 

Of  Hyperid^  as  a  citizen  we  know  only  the  general  &ct  that 
he  maintained  frx>m  first  to  last^  and  with  oratorical  ability 
inferior  only  to  Demosthenes,  a  strenuous  opposition  to  Mace- 
donian dominion  over  Greece,  though  his  persecution  of  Demos- 
thenSs  respecting  the  Harpalian  treasure  appears  (as  f&v  as  it 
comes  before  us)  discreditable. 

I  Plutarch,    Demostb.    80.    r&v  V  avouched  to  induce  me  to  transciibe 

oAAmf,  oo-ot  ytypo^oo^  n  ircpl  avrov,  them.    Whatever  bitterness  of  spirit 

va/tiroXAot  T  ct<rl,  rdr  ^io^opdr  I>emoBthen6s  might  choose  to  manifest 

ovK  ayajKcuoy  int^tKBtlv,  at  such  a  moment  would  surely  be 

The  taunts  on  Archlas's  profession,  vented  on  the  chief  enemy  (Antipater), 

as  an  actor,  and  as  an  indifferent  actor,  not  upon  the  mere  instrument, 
which  Plutarch  puts  into  the  mouth  of        <  Plutarch,  Demosth.  tfO :  Plutarch, 

Demosthends  (c.  29).  appear  to  me  not  Tit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  846 ;  Photins.  p.  494 ; 

worthy  either  of  the  man  or  of  the  Arrian,  De  Bebus  post  Alexand.  vL  ap. 

occasion;  nor    are   they  sufficiently  Photium,  God.  92. 
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Of  DemoethendB  we  know  more — enough  to  fonn  a  judgment 
of  him  both  as  citizen  and  statesman.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  about  sixty-two  years  of  age,  and  we  have  before  us  his 
first  Philippic,  ddivered  thirty  years  before  (352 — 361  B.a).  We 
are  thus  sure  that  even  at  that  early  day  he  took  a  sagacious  and 
provident  measure  of  the  danger  which  threatened  Grecian 
liberty  from  the  energy  and  encroachments  of  Philip.  He  im- 
pressed upon  his  countrymen  this  coming  danger  at  a  time  when 
the  older  and  more  influential  politicians  either  could  not  or 
would  not  see  it;  he  called  aloud  upon  his  fellow-citizens  for 
personal  service  and  pecuniary  contributions,  enforcing  the  call 
by  all  the  artifices  of  consummate  oratory,  when  such  distasteful 
propositions  only  entailed  unpopularity  upon  himself.  At  the 
period  when  Demosthen^  first  addressed  these  earnest  appeals  to 
his  countrymen,  long  before  the  fall  of  Olynthus,  the  power  of 
Philip,  though  formidable,  might  have  been  kept  perfectly  well 
within  the  limits  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  would  probably 
have  been  so  kept  had  Demosthen^  possessed  in  351  B.a  as 
much  public  influence  as  he  had  acquired  ten  years  afterwards  in 
341  B.C. 

Throughout  the  whole  career  of  Demosthenes  as  a  public 
adviser,  down  to  the  battle  of  Chssroneia,  we  trace  the  same  com- 
bination of  earnest  patriotism  with  wise  and  long-sighted  policy. 
During  the  three  years'  war  which  ended  with  the  battle  of 
Chseroneia,  the  Athenians  in  the  main  followed  his  counsel,  and 
disastrous  as  were  the  ultimate  military  results  of  that  war,  for 
which  Demosthen^  could  not  be  re^onsible,  its  earlier  periods 
were  creditable  and  successful,  its  general  scheme  was  the  best 
that  the  case  admitted,  and  its  diplomatic  management  universally 
triumphant  But  what  invests  the  purposes  and  policy  of 
Demosthenes  with  peculiar  grandeur  is,  that  they  were  not  simply 
Athenian,  but  in  an  eminent  degree  Pan-heUenic  also.  It  was  not 
Athens  alone  that  he  sought  to  defend  against  Philip,  but  the 
whole  Hellenic  world.  In  this  he  towers  above  the  greatest  of 
his  predecessors  for  half  a  century  before  his  birth — Perikles, 
Archidamus,  Agesilaus,  Epameinondas ;  whose  policy  was  Athenian, 
Spartan,  Theban,  rather  than  Hellenic.  He  carries  us  back  to 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  and  the  generation  imme- 
diately succeeding  it,  when  the  struggles  and  sufferings  of  the 
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Aflw>nii^TO  figaimt  Persia  were  ooneecrated  by  complete  identity 
of  infterert  with  ooUectiTe  Greeee.  The  sentiments  to  which 
Demosthenes  appeals  thronghout  his  numerous  orations  are  those 
of  the  noblest  and  largest  patriotism,  trying  to  inflame  the  ancient 
Grecian  sentiment  of  an  autonomous  Hellenic  world  as  the 
indispensable  condition  of  a  dignified  and  desirable  existence,^ 
but  inculcating  at  the  same  time  that  these  blessings  could  only 
be  preserved  by  toil,  self-sacrifice,  devotion  of  fortune,  and 
wiULngness  to  brave  hard  and  steady  personal  service. 

From  the  destruction  of  ThSbes  by  Alexander  in  335  B.O.  to 
tiie  Lamian  war  after  his  death,  the  policy  of  Athens  Dishonour- 
neither  was  nor  could  be  conducted  by  Demosthenes.  J^yonof 
But,  condenmed  as  he  was  to  comparative  inefficacy,  Fhotdon 
he  yet  rendered  material  service  to  Athens  in  the  under  the' 
Harpalian  affair  of  324  B.O.    If;  instead  of  opposing  SJSdition  of 
the  alliance  of  the  city  with  Harpalus,  he  had  sup-  the  people, 
ported  it  as  warmly  as  HyperidSd,  the  exaggerated  Macedonian 
promises  of  the  exile  might  probably  have  prevailed,   occupation, 
and  war  would  have  been  declared  against  Alexander.    In  respect 
to  the  charge  of  having  been  corrupted  by  Harpalus,  I  have 
already  shown  reasons  for  believing  him  innocent.    The  Lamian 
war,  the  closing  scene  of  his  activity,  was  not  of  his  original 
suggestion,  since  he  was  in  exile  at  its  commencement    But  he 
threw  himself  into  it  with  unreserved  ardour,  and  was  greatly 
instrumental  in  procuring  the  large  number  of  adhesions  which 
it  obtained  from  so   many  Grecian  states.      In   spite  of  its 
disastrous  result,  it  was,  like  the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  a  glorious 
effort  for  the  recovery  of  Grecian  liberty,  undertaken  under 
circumstances  which  promised  a  fair  chance  of  success.     There 
was  no  excessive  rashness  in  calculating  on  distractions  in  the 
empire  left  by  Alexander,    on  mutual    hostility    among   the 
principal  officers,  and  on  the  probability  of  having  only  to  make 
head  against  Antipater  and  Macedonia,  with  little  or  no  reinforce- 
ment from  Asia.    Disastrous  as  the  enterprise  ultimately  proved, 
yet  the  risk  was  one  fairly  worth  incurring,  with  so  noble  an 
object  at  stake ;  and  could  the  war  have  been  protracted  another 

1  DemoBthends,  De  Coronft,  p.  324.   "EAAijorii/^  Spot  r&v   ay oBStv   T^vav  leai 
cxciv  3c(nron}v  avrmvt  &  roiv  irpoWpoif 
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year,  its  termination  wonld  probably  bave  been  very  different 
We  sball  see  tbis  presently  wben  we  come  to  follow  Asiatic 
events.  After  a  catastropbe  so  roinons,  extinguisbing  free  speech 
in  Greece,  and  dispersing  the  Athenian  D^mos  to  distant  lands, 
Demosthen^  bimself  conld  bardly  bave  desired,  at  tbe  age  of 
sixty-two,  to  prolong  bis  existence  as  a  fugitive  beyond  sea. 

Of  tbe  speeches  which  be  composed  for  private  litigants, 
occasionally  also  for  himself^  before  tbe  Dikastery,  and  of  the 
numerous  stimulating  and  admonitory  harangues  on  the  public 
affairs  of  the  moment  which  he  had  addressed  to  bis  assembled 
countrymen,  a  few  remain  for  the  admiration  of  posterity.  These 
harangues  serve  to  us,  not  only  as  evidence  of  bis  unrivalled 
excellence  as  an  orator,  but  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  from 
which  we  are  enabled  to  appreciate  the  last  phase  of  free  Grecian 
life,  as  an  acting  and  working  reality. 
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CHAPTER  XCVI. 

FROM  THE  LAMIAN  WAR  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 
HISTORY  OF  FREE  HELLAS  AND  HELLENISM. 

The  death  of  Demostheu^  witli  its  tragical  circumstances,  re- 
counted in  my  last  chapter,  is  on  the  whole  less  melancholy  than 
the  prolonged  life  of  Phokion,  as  agent  of  Macedonian  supremacy 
in  a  city  half  depopulated,  where  he  had  heen  bom  a  free  citizen, 
and  which  he  had  so  long  helped  to  administer  as  a  free  com- 
munity. The  dishonour  of  Phokion's  position  must  have  been 
aggravated  by  the  distress  in  Athens,  arising  both  out  of  the 
violent  deportation  of  one-half  of  its  free  citizens,  and  out  of  the 
compulsory  return  of  the  Athenian  settlers  from  Samos,  which 
island  was  now  taken  from  Athens,  after  she  had  occupied  it 
forty-three  years,  and  restored  to  the  Samian  people  and  to  their 
recalled  exiles,  by  a  rescript  of  Perdikkas  in  the  name  of 
Aridseus.^  Occupying  this  obnoxious  elevation,  Phokion  exer- 
cised authority  with  his  usual  probity  and  mildness.  Exerting 
himself  to  guard  the  citizens  from  being  annoyed  by  disorders 
on  the  part  of  the  garrison  of  Munychia,  he  kept  up  friendly 
intercourse  with  its  commander  Menyllus,  though  refusing  all 
presents  both  from  him  and  from  Antipater.  He  was  anxious  to 
bestow  the  gift  of  citizenship  upon  the  philosopher  XenokratSs, 
who  was  only  a  metic,  or  resident  non-freeman ;  but  Xenokratds 
decUned  the  offer,  remarking  that  he  would  accept  no  place  in 
a  constitution  against  which  he  had  protested  as  envoy.'    This 

iDioddr.  xriii.  18;  Diogen.  LaSrt  Mr.  Clinton  impugn  his   statement 

X.  1, 1.    I  have  endeaToured  to  show,  The  Athenian  occupation  of  Samos 

in  a  previous  portion  of  this  History  began  immediately  after  the  conquest 

(Ch.  Ibdz.),  that  Dioddrus  is  correct  of  the  island  bv  Timotheus,  in  86(^ 

in  giving  forty-three  years  as  the  duia-  866  B.C. ;  but  admtional  batches  of  colo- 

tion  of  the  Athenian  Klemchies  in  nists  were  sent  thither  in  later  years. 
Samos,  although  both  Wesseling  and        >  Plutarch,  Phokion,  29,  80. 
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mark  of  courageous  independence,  not  a  little  remarkable  while 
the  Macedonians  were  masters  of  the  city,  was  a  tacit  reproach 
to  the  pliant  submission  of  Phokion. 

Throughout  Peloponn^us,  Antipater  purged  and  remodelled 
B.a  822—  the  cities,  Argos,  Megalopolis,  and  others,  as  he  had 
S'wtoter!"''  ^®^®  *^  Athens ;  installing  in  each  an  oligarchy  of 
his  own  partisans— sometimes  with  a  Macedonian 
garrison — and  putting  to  death,  deporting,  or  expel- 
ling hostile,  or  intractable,  or  democratical  citizens.^ 
Having  completed  the  subjugation  of  Peloponnesus, 
he  passed  across  the  Corinthian  Gulf  to  attack  the 
^tolians,  now  the  only  Greeks  remaining  unsubdued, 
of  deporting  It  was  the  purpose  of  Antipater,  not  merely  to 
conquer  this  warlike  and  rude  people,  but  to  trans- 
port them  in  mass  across  into  Asia,  and  march  them 
up  to  the  interior  deserts  of  the  empire.*  His  army 
was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  on  even  ground,  so 
that  all  the  more  accessible  towns  and  villages  fell 
into  his  hands.  But  the  iBtolians  defended  them- 
selves bravely,  withdrew  their  families  into  the  high  towns  and 
mountain  tops  of  their  very  rugged'  country,  and  caused  serious 
loss  to  the  Macedonian  invaders.  Nevertheless,  Kraterus,  who  had 
carried  on  war  of  the  same  kind  with  Alexander  in  Sogdiana, 
manifested  so  much  skill  in  seizing  the  points  of  communication, 
that  he  intercepted  all  their  supplies  and  reduced  them  to  extreme 
distress,  amidst  the  winter  which  had  now  supervened.  The 
iEStolians,  in  spite  of  bravery  and  endurance,  must  soon  have 
been  compelled  to  surrender  from  cold  and  hunger,  had  not  the 
unexpected  arrival  of  Antigonus  from  Asia  communicated  such 
news  to  Antipater  and  Kraterus,  as  induced  them  to  prepare  for 
marching  back  to  Macedonia,  with  a  view  to  the  crossing  of  the 
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lDiod6r.  xviii  66,  66,  67,  68,  69. 
^oycpov  ^  ivT09,  ort  Katroroyopof  rmp 
Kara  t^v  'EKXdSa  woktttv  avB^^trau.,  Sii. 
rh  rat  /mev  avrStv  irarpiieaif  <f>povoaii 
^uX^rrcotfat,  rat  ^  vir*  &XiyapxM»v  otot* 
KtivBat.,  KvpvtvcijJvat  vwh  rwr'AKriirarpov 
^Ikmp  KoX  fivtav. 

That  citizens  were  not  only  ban- 
ished, bat  deported,  by  Antipater  from 
▼arions  other  cities  besides  Athens,  we 
may  see  from  the  edict  issued  by  Poly. 


sperchon  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Antipater  (Diod.  xviiL  66>-«al  rovt 
lt,€Ta<rTavTat  ^  ^vyovraf  virb 
rStv  imtrifuitv  orpaTnyuv  {i.e.  Antipater 
and  Krateras),a^'  &p  xp^*^*' '  AAtf^ai^po« 
ctf  rhy  'A<rtav  5i</Sii,  leardyoftcv,  <fec. 

2  DiodOr.  xviii.  26.  iityvttKArti  vorc 
poy  auTovf  KaTairoXc/yiii<rai.  xal  /t  c  r  a  tr* 
Tiqtrai  wavoiKiovt  awavras  etc 
rriv  ifnifuatf  xal  tro^^MrdrM  rqc  'AtrUut 
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Hellespont  and  operating  in  Asia.  They  concluded  a  pacifica- 
tion with  the  iBtolians— postponing  till  a  future  period  their 
design  of  deporting  that  people — and  withdrew  into  Macedonia ; 
where  Antipater  cemented  his  alliance  with  Kraterus  hj  giving 
to  him  his  daughter  Phila  in  marriage.^ 

Another  daughter  of  Antipater,  named  Niksea,  had  been  sent 
over  to  Asia  not  long  before,  to  become  the  wife  of 
Perdikkas.  That  general,  acting  as  guardian  or  ivithPer- 
prime  minister  to  the  kings  of  Alexander's  family  ^^ttiMHie*'*^ 
(who  are  now  spoken  of  in  the  plural  number,  since  prmceasea 
Roxana  had  given  birth  to  a  posthumous  son,  called 
Alexander,  and  made  king  jointly  with  Philip  Aridseus),  had  at 
first  sought  close  combination  with  Antipater,  demanding  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  But  new  views  were  presently  opened  to 
him  by  the  intrigues  of  the  princesses  at  Pella — Olympias,  with 
her  daughter  Eleopatra,  the  widow  of  the  Molossian  Alexander, 
who  had  always  been  at  variance  with  Antipater,  even  through- 
out the  life  of  Alexander — and  KynanS  (daughter  of  Philip  by  an 
Illyrian  mother,  and  widow  of  Amyntas,  first  cousin  of  Alex- 
ander, but  slain  by  Alexander's  order)  with  her  daughter  Eury- 
dikS.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Eleopatra  had  offered 
herself  in  marriage  to  Leonnatus,  inviting  him  to  come  over  and 
occupy  the  throne  of  Macedonia :  he  had  obeyed  the  caU,  but 
had  been  slain  in  his  first  battle  against  the  Greeks,  thus  relieving 
Antipater  from  a  dangerous  rivaL  The  first  project  of  Olympias 
being  thus  frustrated,  she  had  sent  to  Perdikkas  proposing  to  him 
a  marriage  with  Eleopatra.  Perdikkas  had  already  pledged  him- 
self to  the  daughter  of  Antipater ;  nevertheless  he  now  debated 
whether  his  ambition  would  not  be  better  served  by  breaking  his 
pledge,  and  accepting  the'  new  proposition.  To  this  step  he  was 
advised  by  Eumen^  his  ablest  friend  and  coadjutor,  steadily 
attached  to  the  interest  of  the  regal  family,  and  wiUial  personally 
hated  by  Antipater.  But  Alketas,  brother  of  Perdikkas,  repre- 
sented that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  provoke  openly  and  imme- 
diately the  wrath  of  Antipater.  Accordingly  Perdikkas  resolved 
to  accept  Niksea  for  the  moment,  but  to  send  her  away  after  no 
long  time,  and  take  Eleopatra  ;  to  whom  secret  assurances  from 
him  were  conveyed  by  Eumen^  EynanS  also  (daughter  of 
iDiod6czvi]ilS-SB. 
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Philip  and  widow  of  his  nephew  AmyntasX  a  warlike  and  ambi- 
tions woman,  had  brought  into  Asia  her  daughter  EurydikS  for 
the  purpose  of  espousing  the  king  Philip  AridsBUS.  Being  averse 
to  this  marrii^e,  and  probably  instigated  by  Olympias  also,  Per- 
dikkas  and  Alketas  put  Kynand  to  death.  But  the  indignation 
excited  among  the  soldiers  by  this  deed  was  so  furious  as  to 
menace  their  safety,  and  they  were  forced  to  permit  the  marriage 
of  the  king  with  Eurydik^.^ 

All  these  intrigues  were  going  on  through  the  summer  of  322 
Antigonus  ^^•'  ^^^  ^®  Lamian  war  was  still  effectively  pro- 
detects  the  secuted  by  the  Greeks.  About  the  autumn  of  the  year, 
andTOT^ls  Antigonus  (called  Monophthalmus),  the  satrap  of 
^tipator  P^rygi^  detected  these  secret  intrigues  of  Perdikkas^ 
and  Kia-  who,  for  that  and  other  reasons,  began  to  look  on  him 
as  an  enemy,  and  to  plot  against  his  life.  Apprised 
of  his  danger,  Antigonus  made  his  escape  from  Asia  into  Europe 
to  acquaint  Antipater  and  Eraterus  with  the  hostile  manoeuvres 
of  Perdikkas  ;  upon  which  news,  the  two  generals,  immediately 
abandoning  the  -^tolian  war,  withdrew  their  army  from  Greece 
for  the  more  important  object  of  counteracting  Perdikkas  in  Asia. 

To  us,  these  contests  of  the  Macedonian  officers  belong  only  so 
Un  ro-  ftu:  as  they  affect  the  Greeks.  And  we  see,  by  the 
pitfoos  events  just  noticed,  how  unpropitious  to  the  Greeks- 

fo^miefor  "^^^^  ^^^  turns  of  fortune  throughout  the  Lamian 
In*  ^len*'  ^^ '  *^®  grave  of  Grecian  liberty,  not  for  the  actual 
to  the  La-  combatants  only,  but  for  their  posterity  also.^  Until 
™  ^"^^  the  battle  of  Krannon  and  the  surrender  of  Athens,, 
everything  fell  out  so  as  to  relieve  Antipater  from  embarrassment,, 
and  impart  to  him  double  force.  The  intrigues  of  the  princesses 
at  Pella,  who  were  well  known  to  hate  him,  first  raised  up  Leon- 

iDiod6r.  xyiii  23;  Arrian,  De  Be-  640}  on  the  effects  of  the  battle  of  Phar- 

Ims  post  Alex,  vi  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92.  salia  may  be  dted  here  :— 
DiodTdrns  alludes  to  the  murder  of 

Kynand  or  Kynna  in  another  place  '*  Majus  ab  hac  acie,  quam  quod  sua 
(xiz.  62).  s»cula  ferrent, 

Compare  Polynnus,  viii.  60,  who  Vulnus  habent  populi :  plus  est  quam 
mentions  the  murder  of  Kynand  by  vita  salnsque 

Alketas,  but  gives  a  somewhat  different  Quod  pent :  in  totum  mundi  prostemi- 
explanation  of  her  purpose  in  passing  mur  aevum. 

into  Asia.  Vindtur  his  gladiis  omnis,  quse  serviet, 

About  Eynand,  see  Duris,  Fnu;m.  aetas. 

24,  in  Fragment.  Hist.  Gnec.  voL  if.  p.  Proxima  quid  soboles,  aut  quid  meruera 
475 ;  Athens,  xiii.  p.  660.  nepotes, 

3  The  fine  lines  of  Lucan  (Pfaars.  viL  In  regnum  nasd  ?  **  &c. 
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natos,  next  Perdikkas,  against  him.  Had  Leonnatus  lived,  the 
arm  of  Antipater  would  have  heen  at  least  weakened,  if  not  para- 
lyzed; had  Perdikkas  declared  himself  earlier,  the  forces  of 
Antipater  must  have  been  withdrawn  to  oppose  him,  and  the 
battle  of  Erannon  would  probably  have  had  a  different  issue. 
As  soon  as  Perdikkas  became  hostile  to  Antipater,  it  was  his 
policy  to  sustain  and  seek  alliance  with  the  Greeks,  as  we  shall 
find  him  presently  doing  with  the  ^tolians.^  Through  causes 
thus  purely  accidental,  Antipater  obtained  an  interval  of  a  few 
months,  during  which  his  hands  were  not  only  free,  but  armed 
with  new  and  unexpected  strength  from  Leonnatus  and  Kraterus 
to  close  the  Tjamian  war.  The  disastrous  issue  of  that  war  was 
therefore  in  great  part  the  effect  of  casualties,  among  which  we 
must  include  the  death  of  Leosthenes  himself.  Such  issue  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  proving  that  the  project  was  desperate  or  ill- 
conceived  on  the  part  of  its  promoters,  who  had  full  right  to 
reckon,  among  the  probabilities  of  their  case,  the  effects  of  discord 
between  the  Macedonian  chiefs. 

In  the  spring  of  321  B.O.,  Antipater  and  Kraterus,  having  con- 
certed operations  with  Ptolemy,  governor  of  Egypt, 
crossed  into   Asia  and   began   their    conflict    with 
Perdikkas,  who  himself,  having  the  kings  along  with  ^^^**'^ 
Mm,  marched  against  Egypt  to  attack  Ptolemy,  leav-  ^J^  ^ 
ing  his  brother  Alketas,  in  conjunction  with  Eumen^  Perdikkas 
as  general,  to  maintain  his  cause  in  Kappadokia  and  J^^**  ^ 
Asia  Minor.     Alketas,  discouraged  by  the  adverse  S^^®??*? 
feeling  of  the  Macedonians  generally,  threw  up  the  is^ediii 
enterprise  as  hopeless.    But  Eumenis,  though  em-  Ji?©^^  ^^ 
barrassed  and  menaced  in  every  way  by  the  treacherous  troops, 
jealousy  of  his  own  Macedonian  officers,  and  by  the  Antipater, 
discontent  of  the  soldiers  against  him  as  a  Greek —  ^i|™nns, 
and  though  compelled  to  conceal  from  these  soldiers  ^^^^^ 
the  fact  that  Kraterus,  who  was  popular  among  them,  of  the 
commanded  on  the  opposite  side — displayed  never-  JJi^^at'' 
theless  so  much  ability  that  he  gained  an  important  Wpara- 
victory,"  in  which  both  Neoptolemus  and  Kraterus 

1  Diodftr.  xviii.  88.  'Avriirdrpw  6*  tU  ^  Plutarch,    Bumenfis,    7  ;    ComeL 

i^v'Aa-iav  Biafitfihnttorott  Ainokoi  leard  Nepos,  Eumends.  c.  4.    jBumends  had 

r<i«  vphq  ncpiifcieav  (rvv9i}iea«  trained  a  bodv  of  Asiatic  and  Thracian 

^<rrparcv(ray  cif  rriv  BtrraXiav,  &C  caTalry  to  fight  in  close  combat  with 
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perished.  Neoptolemus  was  killed  by  Eamen^  with  his  own 
hand,  after  a  personal  conflict  desperate  in  the  extreme  and  long 
doubtfol^  and  at  the  cost  of  a  severe  wound  to  himselfl^  After 
the  victory,  he  found  Erateroe  still  alive,  though  expiring  from 
his  wound.  Deeply  afilicted  at  the  sight,  he  did  his  utmost  to 
restore  the  dying  man ;  and  when  this  proved  to  be  impossible, 
caused  his  dead  body  to  be  honourably  shrouded  and  transmitted 
into  Macedonia  for  buriaL 

This  new  proof  of  the  military  ability  and  vigour  of  Eumends, 
together  with  the  death  of  two  such  important  officers  as  E[ratems 
and  Neoptolemus,  proved  ruinous  to  the  victor  himself,  without 
serving  the  cause  in  which  he  fought  Perdikkas  his  chief  did 
not  live  to  hear  of  it  That  general  was  so  overbearing  and 
tyrannical  in  his  demeanour  towards  the  other  officers,  and 
withal  so  unsuccessful  in  his  first  operations  against  Ptolemy  on 
the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  that  his  own  army  mutinied 
and  slew  him.'  BEIb  troops  joined  Ptolemy,  whose  conciliatory 
behaviour  gained  their  goodwiU.  Only  two  days  after  this 
revolution,  a  messenger  from  Eumenis  reached  the  camp, 
announcing  his  victory  and  the  death  of  Eraterus.  Had  this 
intelligence  been  received  by  Perdikkas  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  the  course  of  subsequent  events  might  have  been 
sensibly  altered.  Eumends  would  have  occupied  the  most  com- 
manding position  in  AMa,  as  general  of  the  kings  of  the  Alexan- 
drine family,  to  whom  both  his  interests  and  his  feelings  attached 
him.  But  the  news  arriving  at  the  moment  when  it  did  caused 
throughout  the  army  only  the  most  violent  exasperation  against 
him  ;  not  simply  as  ally  of  the  odious  Perdikkas,  but  as  cause  of 
death  to  the  esteemed  Kraterus.  He,  together  with  Alketas  and 
fifty  officers,  was  voted  by  the  soldiers  a  public  enemy.  No 
measures  were  kept  with  him  henceforward  by  Macedonian 
officers  or  soldiers.  At  the  same  time  several  officers  attached  to 
Perdikkas  in  the  camp^  and  also  Atalanta  his  sister,  were  slain.* 

the  short  pike  and  sword  of  the  Mace-  hare  borrowed  from  Hieronynuis  of 

donian  Companions,  relinqnishing  the  Kardia. 

Javelin,  the  missiles,  and  the  altema-  ^  ArriaiL    19.   Pliotfnm,   Cod.  92 ; 

Mon  of  charging  and  retiring,  usual  to  Justin,  xiii  8 ;  Dioddr.  xriii.  88. 

*-*  "  «Diod6r.x?iii.8«. 


Dioddrus  (zviii.  80,  81,  82)  gives  an  >  Plutarch,  Eumente,  8 ;  Comet 
account  at  some  length  of  this  battle.  Nepos,  Bumente,  4 ;  Dioddz:  zriiL  80, 
He  as  well  as  Plutarch  may  probably   87. 
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By  the  death  of  Perdikkas  and  the  defection  of  his  soldiers 
complete  preponderance  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  Antipater, 
Ptolemy,  and  Antigonus.  Antipater  was  invited  to  join  the 
army,  now  consisting  of  the  forces  both  of  Ptolemy  and  Perdikkas 
united.  He  was  there  invested  with  the  guardianship  of  the 
persons  of  the  kings,  and  with  the  sort  of  ministerial  supremacy 
previously  held  by  Perdikkas.  He  was  however  exposed  to 
much  difficulty,  and  even  to  great  personal  danger,  from  the 
intrigues  of  the  princess  EurydikS,  who  displayed  a  masculine 
boldne£(8  in  publicly  haranguing  the  soldiers,  and  from  the  dis- 
contents of  the  army,  who  claimed  presents,  formerly  promised 
to  them  by  Alexander,  which  there  were  no  funds  to  liquidate  at 
the  moment  At  Triparadisus,  in  Syria,  Antipater  made  a 
second  distribution  of  the  satrapies  of  the  empire;  somewhat 
modified,  yet  coinciding  in  the  main  with  that  which  had 
been  drawn  up  shortly  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  To 
Ptolemy  was  assured  Egypt  and  Libya — ^to  Antigonus,  the 
Greater  Phrygia,  Lykia,  and  Pamphylia  —  as  eacb  had  had 
before.^ 

Antigonus  was  placed  in  command  of  the  principal  Macedo- 
nian army  in  Asia,  to  crush  EumenSs  and  the  other  war  be- 
chief  adherents  of   Perdikkas,  most  of  whom  had  lo^ggj^**' 
been  condemned  to  death  by  a  vote  of  the  Macedo-  Bmnenfis 
nian   army.      After  a  certain   interval,    Antipater  Energy  and 
liimself,    accompanied   by  the   kings,  returned   to  ^^enSi 
Macedonia,   having   eluded  by   artifice  a   renewed  He  is 
demand  on  the  part  of  his  soldiers  for  the  promised  Tndbiocked 
presents.     The   war    of    Antigonus,    first    against  »P  in  Nora. 
Eumen^s  in  Eappadokia,  next  against  Alketas  and  the  other 
partisans  of  Perdikkas  in  Pisidia,  lasted  for  many  months,  but 
was  at  length  successfully  finished.^    Eumen^  beset  by  the 
constant  treachery  and  insubordination  of  the  Macedonians,  was 
defeated  and  driven  out  of  the  field.    He  took  refuge  with  a 
handful  of  men  in  the  impregnable  and  well-stored  fortress  of 
Nora  in   Kappadokia,   where  he  held  out   a   long  blockade, 
apparently  more  than  a  year,  against  Antigonus.'^ 

1  Diod6r.  zviiL  89.  Arrian,  ap.  Dioddr.  xviii.  89,  40,  46 ;  Plutarch 
Photium.  Enmends,  8.  4. 

2  Arrian,  De  Bebns  post  Alezandr.  s  Plntarch,  Eumends,  10, 11 ;  Ck)mel. 
lib.  iz.  10,  ap.  Photium,  Cod.   92 ;  Nepos,  Eumends,  c.  6 ;  Diod.  xviii  41. 
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Before  the  prolonged  blockade  of  Nora  had  been  brought  to  a 
aa8i9—  ^^*®>  Antipater,  being  of  very  advanced  age,  fell 
81&  into  sickness,  and  presently  died.    One  of  his  latest 

siokness  acts  was  to  put  to  death  the  Athenian  orator  Demad^ 
^An^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  Macedonia  as  envoy  to  solicit 
^a'*  iflP**  *^®  removal  of  the  Macedonian  garrison  at  Munychia. 
omtor  Antipater  had  promised,  or  given  hopes,  that  if  the 

J5tto^**^    oligarchy  which  he  had  constituted  at  Athens  main- 


w  ^J*^.  tained  unshaken  adherence  to  Macedonia,  he  would 
Withdraw  the  garrison.  The  Athenians  endeavoured 
to  prevail  on  Phokion  to  go  to  Macedonia  as  solicitor  for  the 
fulfilment  of  this  promise ;  but  he  steadily  refased.  Demad^ 
who  willingly  undertook  the  mission,  readied  Macedonia  at  a 
moment  very  untoward  for  himself.  The  papers  of  the  deceased 
Perdikkas  had  come  into  possession  of  his  opponents;  and 
among  them  had  been  found  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Demad^ 
inviting  him  to  cross  over  and  rescue  Greece  from  her  dependence 
^on  an  old  and  rotten  warp" — ^meaning  Antipater.  This  letter 
gave  great  offence  to  Antipater — ^the  rather,  as  Demades  is  said 
to  have  been  his  habitual  pensioner — and  still  greater  offence  to 
his  son  Eassander,  who  caused  Demad^  with  his  son  to  be 
seized— first  killed  the  son  in  the  immediate  presence  and  even 
embrace  of  the  father — and  then  slew  the  fa^er  himself,  with 
bitter  invective  against  his  ingratitude.^  All  the  accounts  which 
we  read  depict  DemadSs,  in  general  terms,  as  a  prodigal  spend- 
thrift and  a  venal  and  corrupt  politician.  We  have  no  ground 
for  questioning  this  statement :  at  the  same  time  we  have  no 
specific  flEtcts  to  prove  it 

Antipater  by  his  last  directions  appointed  Polysperchon,  one  of 
Alexander's  veteran  officers,  to  be  chief  admiidstrator,  wi&  full 
powers  on  behalf  of  the  imperial  dynasty ;  while  he  assigned 
to  his  own  son  Kassander  only  the  second  place,  as  Chiliarch 
or  general  of  the  body-guard.^     He  thought  that  this  disposi- 

1  Plutarch.  Fholdon,  80  ;  Bioddr.  of  Demadds  on  sach  a  matter,  as  Ar- 

ZTiiL   48;   Platioch,    Demosth.    81;  liao  and  Plutarch  state.    Anian  seems 

Arrian,  De  Beb.  post  Alex.  vL  ap.  to  put  the  death  of  Demadds  too  early, 

Photium,  CkKL  92.  "  from  his  anxiety  to  bring  it  into  imme- 

In  the  life  of  PhoUon,  Plutarch  has  diate  juxtaposition  with  the  death  of 

written   inadvertent^  AiUigontu  in-  Demosthends,    whose    condemnation 

stead  of  Perdikkas.  Demades  had  proposed  in  the  Athenian 

It  is  not  easy  to  see,  however,  how  assembly. 
Dednaidras  can  have  been  the  accuser       3  Diod.  xviiL  48. 
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tion  of  power  would  be  more  generally  acceptable  throughout 
the  empire,    as    Polysperchon    was    older    and    of  b.c.818. 
longer    military   service    than    any   other   among  sets^de 
Alexander's  generals.    Moreover,  Antipater  was  espe-  ^^Jador 
dally  afraid  of  letting  dominion  fieJl  into  the  hands  and  i 


of  the  princesses ;  ^  all  of  whom— Olympias,  BQeopatra,  chon^'^ 
and  EurydikS — were  energetic  characters,  and  the  ^^^tent 
first  of  tiie  three  (who  had  retired  to  Epirus  from  andoppo. 
enmity  towards  Antipater)  furious  and  implacable.        Ea^mder. 
But  the  views  of  Antipater  were  disappointed  from  the  begin- 
ning, because  Kassander  would  not  submit  to  the  Kasaander 
second  place,  nor  tolerate  Polysperchon  as  his  supe-  {»<»  ud  for 
rior.    Immediately  after  the  death  of  Antipater,  but  gets  poa- 
before  it  became   publicly  known,  E^ssander  de-  |^tc1^, 
spatched  Nikanor  with  pretended  orders  from  Anti-  an^  forms' 
pater  to  supersede  Menyllus  in  the  government  of  with 
MunycMa.     To  this  order  Menyllus  yielded.     But  ^^^^ 
when  after  a  few  days  the  Athenian  public  came  to  Antigonus 
learn   the    real   truth,  they  were   displeased  with  i^^er- 
Phokion  for  having  permitted  the  change  to  be  made'^*'^**'** 
— assuming  that  he  knew  the  real  state  of  the  facts,  and  might 
have  kept  out  the  new  commander.^    Kassander,  wlule  securing 
this  important  post  in  the  hands  of  a  confirmed  partisan,  affected 
to  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of  Polysperchon,  and  to  occupy 
himself  with  a  hunting-party  in  the  country.    He  at  the  same 
time  sent  confidential  adherents  to  the  Hellespont  and  other 
places  in  furtherance  of  his  schemes ;  and  especially  to  contract 
alliance  with  Antigonus  in  Asia  and  with  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.    His 
envoys  being  generally  well  received,  he  himself  soon  quitted 
Macedonia  suddenly,  and  went  to  concert  measures  with  Anti- 
gonus in  Asia.'    It  suited  the  policy  of  Ptolemy,  and  still  more 
that  of  Antigonus,  to  aid  him  against  Polysperchon  and  the 
imperial  dynasty.     On  the  death  of  Antipater,  Antigonus  had 
resolved  to  make  himself  the  real  sovereign  of  the  Asiatic 
Alexandrine  empire,  possessing  as  he  did  the  mostjpowerfril 
military  force  within  it. 

1  Diod.  ziz.  11.  nominated  by  Kassander. 

3  Plutarch,  Phokion,  81.     Diod6r.        sDiodAr  xviiL  54 
(xyiii  64)  says  also  that  Nikanor  was       »"i<«w-  ^"f^  »*• 
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Even  before  this  time  the  imperial  dynasty  had  been  a  name 
B.C  81*-  rather  than  a  reality;  yet  still  a  respected  name. 
817.'  But  now,  the  preference  shown  to  Polysperchon  by 

Plans  of  the  deceased  Antipater,  and  the  secession  of  Eassander, 
^^iper-  placed  all  the  great  real  powers  in  active  hostility 
aUiance  against  the  dynasty.  Polysperchon  and  his  friends 
Olympias  were  not  blind  to  the  difficulties  of  their  position. 
Md  ^dST*  "^^  principal  officers  in  Macedonia  having  been  con- 
Eumends  vened  to  deliberate,  it  was  resolved  to  invite  Olympias 
enfran-  out  of  Epirus,  that  she  might  assume  the  tutelage  of 
^^^®"*  her  grandson  Alexander  (son  of  Roxana) — ^to  place 
Grecian  the  Asiatic  interests  of  the  dynasty  in  the  hands  of 
*^  ^  Eumen^  appointing  him  to  the  supreme  command^ 

— and  to  combat  Eassander  in  Europe,  by  assuring  to  themselves 
the  general  goodwill  and  support  of  the  Greeks.  This  last  object 
was  to  be  obtained  by  granl^  to  the  Greeks  general  enfranchise- 
ment, and  by  subverting  the  Antipatrian  oligarchies  and  military 
governments  now  paramount  throughout  the  cities. 

The  last  hope  of  maintaining  the  unity  of  Alexander's  empire 
Ineffectual  ^  '^^  against  the  counter  -  interests  of  the  great 
attemptoof  Macedonian  officers,  who  were  steadily  tendinc;  to 
Eumends  to    ,.   .,  ,  •  ^     .^  i        •     ^i       « ,  ,.^ 

uphold  the    divide  and  appropriate  it,  now  lay  m  the  fidelity 

^^^j^  and  military  skill  of  Eumenls.  At  his  disposal 
i^an^  Polysperchon  placed  the  imperial  treasures  and 
Cda^ty:  soldiers  in  Asia;  especially  the  brave,  but  faithless 
beixayed  ^'^^  disorderly,  Argyraspides.  Olympias  also  ad- 
by  Wflown  dressed  to  him  a  pathetic  letter,  aiding  his  counsel 
slain  by  as  the  only  friend  and  saviour  to  whom  the  imperial 
Antigonns.  fg^jQiiy  could  now  look.  Eumends  replied  by  assuring 
them  of  his  devoted  adherence  to  their  cause.  But  he  at  the  same 
time  advised  Olympias  not  to  come  out  of  Epirus  into  Macedonia ; 
or  if  she  did  come,  at  all  events  to  abstain  from  vindictive  and 
cruel  proceedings.  Both  these  recommendations,  honourable  as 
well  to  his  prudence  as  to  his  humanity,  were  disregarded  by  the 
old  queen.  She  came  into  Macedonia  to  take  the  management 
of  affairs;  and  although  her  imposing  title  of  mother  to  the 
great  conqueror  raised  a  strong  favourable  feeling,  yet  her  multi- 
plied executions  of  the  Antipatrian  partisans  excited  fatal  enmity 

1  Diod6r.  xviiL  49-^68. 
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against  a  dynasty  already  tottering.  Nevertheless  EumenSs, 
though  his  advice  had  been  disregarded,  devoted  himself  in  Asia 
with  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  Alexandrine  fSeunily,  resisting  the 
most  tempting  invitations  to  take  part  with  Antigonus  against 
them.^  His  example  contributed  much  to  keep  aUve  the  same 
active  sentiment  in  those  around  him ;  indeed,  without  him,  the 
imperial  family  would  have  had  no  sincere  or  commanding 
representative  in  Asia.  His  gallant  struggles,  first  in  Kilikia 
and  Phoenicia,  next  (when  driven  from  the  coast),  in  Susiana, 
Persis,  Media,  and  ParsetakSnS,  continued  for  two  years  against 
the  greatly  preponderating  forces  of  Ptolemy,  Antigonus,  and 
Seleukus,  and  against  the  never-ceasing  treachery  of  his  own 
officers  and  troops.'  They  do  not  belong  to  Grecian  history. 
They  are,  however,  among  the  most  memorable  exploits  of 
antiquity.  While,  even  in  a  military  point  of  view,  they  are 
hardly  inferior  to  the  combinations  of  Alexander  himself  they 
evince,  besides,  a  flexibility  and  aptitude  such  as  Alexander 
neither  possessed  nor  required,  for  overcoming  the  thousand 
difficulties  raised  by  traitors  and  mutineers  around  him.  To  the 
last,  Eumen^s  remained  unsubdued.  He  was  betrayed  to  Anti- 
gonus by  the  base  and  venal  treachery  of  his  own  soldiers,  the 
Macedonian  Argyraspides.^ 


iPIutarota,  Enmends,  11,  12;  Cor-        The  details  respecting  Enmends  may 

nelius  Nepos,  Eomends,  c.  6 ;  DiodOr.  be  considered  probably  as  depending 

58—62.  on  unusually  good  authority.  His  friend 

Dioddr.  XTii.   58.    ^m  9k  maX  nap*  Hieronymus,  of  Kardia,  had  written  a 

'0\v/yiir(ado$   avr$   ypaiifiara^   ieofUvri^  copious  history  of  his  own  time,  which, 

Kai  Kiirapov<ni9  fiorfitlv  roU  ^ao-iAcvo-i  thouffh  now  lost,  was  accessible  both  to 

Kol  iavrf  •  novov  yap  iKtZvov  ni.ar6TaTov  Diodoms  and  Plutarch.     Hieronvmus 

airoAeXti^flu  rnv  6C\u»v,  xai  Swdfuvov  was  serving  with   Eumends  ana  was 

Su>fk0tiaaa0ai,  -niv  tpfiukiaif  n$c  /SaoiAurqc  taken  prisoner    alonff  with  him  by 

oUia$.  Antigonus,  who  smirea  him  and  treated 

Cornelius  Nepos,  Eumends,  6.    "Ad  him  well,  while  Eumen§s  was  put  to 

hone    (Eumenem)    Olvmpias,     quum  death  (Dioddr.  zix.  44).     Plutarch  had 

Uteras  et  nuntios  mislsset  in  Asiam,  also  read  letters  of  Enmends  (Pint, 

oonsultum,    utrum  repetitom    Mace-  Eum.  11). 

doniam  veniret  (nam  tnm  in  Epiro        2  Dioadr.  xviiL  68—72 ;  xix.  11,  17, 

habitabat)  et  eas  res  occuparet— hnic  82, 44. 

ille  primum  suasit  ne  se  moveret.  et        >  Plutarch  (Enmente,  16— 18X  Cor- 

expectaret    quoad    Alexandri    mius  nelius  Nepos  (10—18)  and  Justin  (xiv. 

regnnm   adipisceretur.     Sine    aliquA  8,  4)  describe  in  considerable  detail  the 

cupiditate  raperetur  in  Macedonian,  touching  circumstances  attending  the 

omnium  liOnnarum  oblivisceretur,  et  tradition  and  capture  of  Eumends.  On 

in  neminemacerbiorentereturimperio.  this  point  Dioddrus  is  more  brief,  but 

Horum  ilia  nihil  fedt    Nam  et  in  he  recounts  at  much  length  the  pre- 

Macedoniam  profecta  est,  et  ibi  cm-  ceding  military  operations  oetween  £u- 

delissime  se  gessit."    Compare  JusUn  mente  and  Antigonus  (xix.  17, 82,  44). 
ziT.  6 ;  Dlod6r.  xix.  11.  The     original     source     of     these 
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For  the  interests  of  the  imperial  dynasty  (the  extinction  of 
which  we  shall  presently  follow^  it  is  perhaps  to  he  regretted 
that  they  did  not  ahandon  Asia  at  once,  at  the  death  of  Antipater, 
and  concentrate  their  attention  on  Macedonia  alone,  summoning 
over  Eomen^  to  aid  them.  To  keep  together  in  unity  the  vast 
aggregate  of  Asia  was  'manifestly  impracticable,  even  with  his 
consummate  ability.  Indeed,  we  read  that  Olympiaa  wished  for 
his  presence  in  Europe,  not  trusting  any  one  but  him  as  pro- 
tector of  the  child  Alexander.^  In  Macedonia,  apart  from  Asia, 
Eumen^  if  the  violent  temper  of  Olympias  had  permitted  him, 
might  have  upheld  the  dynasty :  which,  having  at  that  time  a 
decided  interest  in  conciliating  the  Greeks,  might  probably  have 
sanctioned  his  sympathies  in  favour  of  free  Hellenic  community.^ 

On  learning  the  death  of  Antipater,  most  of  the  Greek  cities 
Edict  iasued  ^^^  ®®^*  envoys  to  Pella.^  To  all  the  governments  of 
by  P^y-  these  cities,  composed  as  they  were  of  his  creatures, 
S^Mn  the  it  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  moment  to  know  what 
SnJ^rW****  course  the  new  Macedonian  authority  would  adopt 
dyjajfar—  Polysperchon,  persuaded  that  they  would  all  adhere 
£e  Anti^  to  Eassander,  and  that  his  only  chance  of  combating 
^^3jj^  that  rival  was  by  enlisting  popular  sympathy  and 
inwfi  interests  in  Greece,  or  at  least  by  subverting  these 

dties,  re-  Antipatrian  oligarchies,  drew  up  in  conjunction  with 
^^^^yjj^"  his  counsellors  a  proclwnation  which  he  issued  in  the 
and  grant-     name  of  the  dynasty. 

gSltttioM "  After  reciting  the  steady  goodwill  of  Philip 
to  each.  ^^^  Alexander  towards  Greece,  he  aflGumed  that 
this  feeling  had  been  interrupted  by  the  untoward  Lamian 
war,  originating  with  some  ill  -  judged  Greeks,  and  ending 
in  the  infliction  of  many  severe  calamities  upon  the  various 
cities.  But  all  these  severities  (he  continued)  had  proceeded 
from  the  generals  (Antipater  and  Eraterus) :  the  kings  were 
now  determined  to  redress  them.  It  was  accordingly  pro- 
claimed that  the  political  constitution  of  each  city  should  be 
restored,  as  it  had  stood  in  the  times  of  Philip  and  Alexander ; 

particnlan    must   probably   be  the  vrOL  68. 
history  of  Hieronymcis  of  Kardia,  him-        >  Plutarch,  Bmneiite,  8. 
self  present,   who  has  been  copied,        'Dioddr.  xrilL  65.    «vMv  ovv  ro^ 

more  or  less  accurately,  by  others.  imh  rS»v  iroXtMy   iraptfyroc  irpca/Scvnac 

1  Plutarch,   Bumendt,  18 ;  Dioddr.  vpo^KoAcadlfMFOi,  dte» 
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that  before  the  thirteenth  of  the  month  Xanthikus,  all  those  who 
had  been  condemned  to  banishment,  or  deported,  by  the  generals, 
should  be  recalled  and  received  back ;  that  their  properties  should 
be  restored,  and  past  sentences  against  them  rescinded ;  that  they 
should  live  in  amnesty  as  to  the  past^  and  good  feeling  as  to  the 
future,  with  the  remaining  citizens.  From  this  act  of  recal  were 
excluded  the  exiles  of  Amphissa,  Trikka,  Pharkadon,  and  Hera- 
kleia,  together  with  a  certain  number  of  M^alopolitans,  implicated 
in  one  particular  conspiracy.  In  the  particular  case  of  those 
cities,  the  governments  of  which  had  been  denounced  as  hostile 
by  Philip  or  Alexander,  special  reference  and  consultation  was 
opened  with  Pella,  for  some  modification  to  meet  the  circum- 
stances. As  to  Athens,  it  was  decreed  that  Samos  should  be 
restored  to  her,  but  not  Ordpus ;  in  all  other  respects  she  was 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  in  the  days  of  Philip  and  Alexander. 
'^  All  the  Greeks  (concladed  this  proclamation)  shall  pass  decrees, 
forbidding  every  one  either  to  bear  arms  or  otherwise  act  in  hos- 
tility against  us,  on  pain  of  exile  and  confiscation  of  goods,  for 
himself  and  his  femiily.  On  this  and  on  all  other  matters,  we 
have  ordered  Polysperchon  to  take  proper  measures.  Obey  him — 
as  we  have  before  written  to  you  to  do  ;  for  we  shall  not  omit  to 
notice  those  who  on  any  point  disregard  our  proclamation."^ 

Such  was  the  new  edict  issued  by  the  kings,  or  ratiier  by  Poly- 
sperchon in  their  names.    It  directed  the  removal  of 
all  the  garrisons,  and  the  subversion  of  all  the  oligar-  and 
chies,  established  by  Antipater  after  the  Lamian  war.  p<^^^|^  ^ 
It  ordered  the  recal  of  the  host  of  exiles  then  expelled,  chon  to 
It  revived  the  state  of  things  prevalent  before  the  edict,  state 
death  of  Alexander— which  indeed  itself  had  been,  Jjii^^* 
for  the  most   part,  an  aggregate  of  macedonizing  ^^^™^* 
oligarchies  interspersed  with  Macedonian  garrisons,  cat^' 
To  the  existing  Antipatrian  oligarchies,  however,  it  p^§|^ 
was  a  death-blow  ;  and  so  it  must  have  been  under-  ^^  ^ 
stood  by  the  Grecian  envoys — ^including  probably 

1  Diod6r.  zriiL  56.      In  ttlis  chapter  xal  irp&rtaov  iypdifiatitv,  oKovm  Toiirov 

the  proclamation   is  siven  verbatim.  (IIoAv(nr/pxorrof)   These  words  mnit 

For  the  exceptions  made  in  respect  to  allude  to  written  answers  given  to 

Amphissa,  Trikka,  Herakleia,  so.,  we  particular  cities  in  reply  to  special 

do  not  know  the  grounds.  applications.  No  general  proclamatiofi 

Reference  is  made  to  prior  edicts  of  earlier  than  this  can  have  been  issued 

the  kings— v/Mif    oiv,  KoBdwtft    v/Mf  since  the  death  of  Antipivter. 
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deputations  from  the  exiles,  as  well  as  ^ivoys  from  the  civic 
govemments — ^to  whom  Polysperchon  delivered  it  at  Pella.  Not 
content  with  the  general  edict,  Polysperchon  addressed  special 
letters  to  Argos  and  various  otiier  cities,  commanding  that  the 
Antipatrian  leading  men  should  be  banished,  with  confiscation  of 
property,  and  in  some  cases  put  to  death,  ^  the  names  being  pro- 
bably furnished  to  him  by  the  exiles.  Lastly,  as  it  was  clear  that 
such  stringent  measures  could  not  be  executed  without  force — ^the 
rather  as  these  oligarchies  would  be  upheld  by  Eassander  from 
without—Polysperchon  resolved  to  conduct  a  large  military  force 
into  Greece ;  sending  thither  first,  however,  a  considerable  de- 
tachment^ for  immediate  operations,  under  his  son  Alexander. 

To  Athens,  as  well  as  to  other  cities,  Polysperchon  addressed 
special  letters,  promising  restoration  of  the  democracy  and  recal 
of  the  exiles.  At  Athens,  such  change  was  a  greater  revolution 
than  elsewhere,  because  the  multitude  of  exiles  and  persons  de- 
ported had  been  the  greatest.  To  the  existing  nine  thousand 
Athenian  citizens  it  was  doubtless  odious  and  alarming;  while  to 
Phokion,  with  the  other  leading  Antipatrians,  it  threatened  not 
only  loss  of  power,  but  probably  nothing  less  than  the  alternative 
of  flight  or  death.*  The  state  of  interests  at  Athens,  however, 
was  now  singularly  novel  and  complicated.  There  were  the 
Antipatrians  and  the  nine  thousand  qualified  citizens.  There 
were  the  exiles,  who,  under  the  new  edicts  speedily  began  re- 
entering the  city,  and  reclaiming  their  citizenship  as  well  as  their 
properties.  Polysperchon  and  his  son  were  known  to  be  soon 
coming  with  a  powerful  force.  Lastly,  there  was  Nikanor,  who 
held  Munychia  with  a  garrison,  neither  for  Polysperchon,  nor 
for  the  Athenians,  but  for  Kassander,  the  latter  being  himself 
also  expected  with  a  force  from  Asia.  Here  then  were  several 
parties,  each  distinct  in  views  and  interests  from  the  rest,  some 
decidedly  hostile  to  each  other. 

The  first  contest  arose  between  the  Athenians  and  Nikanor 
respecting  Munychia,  which  they  required  him  to  evacuate,  pur- 
suant to  the  recent  proclamation.    Nikanor  on  his  side  returned 

1  Diod.  xviii  67.  far— that  Polysperchon  wished  to  pat 

3  Plutarch,  Phokion,  82.  The  opinion  down    the     Antipatrian     oligarchies 

of  Plutarch,  however,  that  Polysper-  everywhere,  and  that  Phokion  was  the 

chon  Intended  this  measure  as  a  mere  leading  person  of  that  oligarchy  at 

trick  to  ruin  Phokion  is  only  correct  so  Athens. 
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an  evasive  answer,  promising  compliance  as  soon  as  circumstances 
permitted,  but  in  the  meantime  entreating  the  Athe- 
nians  to  continue  in  alliance  with  Eassander,  as  they  ti^of  the 
had  been  with  his  father  Antipater.*    He  seems  to  ttthNiS. 
have  indulged  hopes  of  prevailing  on  them  to  declare  nor,  gover- 
in  his  favour — and  not  without  plausible  grounds,  Munychia 
since  the  Antipatrian  leaders  and  a  large  proportion  of  Jj^^" 
the  nine  thousand  citizens  could  not  but  dread  the 
execution  of  Polysperchon's  edict.    And  he  had  also  what  was  of 
still  greater  moment — the    secret  connivance  and  support    of 
Phokion,  who  put  himself  in  intimate  relation  with  Nikanor,  as 
he  had  before  done  with  Menyllus  ^ — and  who  had  greater  reason 
than  any  one  else  to  dread  the  edict  of  Polysperchon.    At  a  public 
assembly  held  in  Peirseus  to  discuss  the  subject,  Nikanor  even 
ventured  to  present  himself  in  person  in  the  company  and  under 
the  introduction  of  Phokion,  who  was  anxious  that  the  Athenians 
should  entertain  the  proposition  of  alliance  with  Kassander.    But 
with  the  people,  the  prominent  wish  was  to  get  rid  altogether  of 
the  foreign  garrison,  and  to  procure  the  evacuation  of  Munychia  ; 
for  which  object,  of  course,  the  returned  exiles  would  be  even 
more  anxious  than  the  nine  thousand.    Accordingly,  the  assembly 
refused  to  hear  any  propositions  from  Nikanor  ;  while  Derkyllus 
with  others  even  proposed  to  seize  his  person.    It  was  Phokion 
who  ensured  to  him  the  means  of  escaping,  even  in  spite  of 
serious  wrath  from  his  fellow-citizens,  to  whom  he  pleaded  that 
he  had  made  himself  guarantee  for  Nikanor's  personal  safety.^ 

Foreseeing  the  gravity  of  the  impending  contest,  Nikanor  had 
been  secretly  introducing  fresh  soldiers  into  Muny-   Nikanor 
chia.    And  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  obtain  seizes  Pei- 
any  declared  support  from  the  Athenians,  he  laid  a  snrprise. 
scheme  for  surprising  and  occupying  the  town  and  Sou^h'for- 
harbour  of  Peirseus,  of  which  Munychia  formed  the  ^^™®^» 
adjoining  eminence  and  harbour  on  the  southern  side  precautions 
of  the  little  peninsula.    Notwithstanding  all  his  pre-  a****"*  it- 
cautions,  it  became  known  to  various  Athenians  that  he  was 
tampering  with  persons  in  Peirseus,  and  collecting  troops  in  the 
neighbouring  isle  of  Salamis.    So  much  anxiety  was  expressed  in 
the  Athenian  assembly  for  the  safety  of  Peirseus,  that  a  decree 

^  I>iod6r.  ZTiii.  64.       2  Plutarch,  Phokion,  81.       3  Plutarch,  Phokion,  32. 
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was  passed,  enjoining  all  citizens  to  hold  themselyes  in  arms  for 
its  protection,  under  Phokion  as  general  Nevertheless  Phokion, 
disregarding  such  a  decree,  took  no  precautions,  affirming  that 
he  would  himself  be  answerable  for  Nikanor.  Presently  that 
officer,  making  an  unexpected  attack  from  Munychia  and 
Salamis,  took  Peirseus  by  surprise,  placed  both  the  town  and 
harbour  under  military  occupation,  and  cut  off  its  communication 
with  Athens  by  a  ditch  and  palisade.  On  this  palpable  aggres- 
sion, the  Athenians  rushed  to  arms.  But  Phokion  as  general 
damped  their  ardour,  and  even  declined  to  head  them  in  an 
attack  for  the  recovery  of  Peirseus  before  Nikanor  should  have 
had  time  to  strengthen  himself  in  it  He  went  however,  with 
Kon6n  (son  of  Timotheus),  to  remonstrate  with  Nikanor,  and  to 
renew  the  demand  that  he  should  evacuate,  under  the  recent 
proclamation,  all  the  posts  which  he  held  in  garrison.  But 
Nikanor  would  give  no  other  answer,  except  that  he  held  his 
commission  from  Ka^sander,  to  whom  they  must  address  their 
application.^  He  thus  again  tried  to  bring  Athens  into  com- 
munication with  E^assander. 

The  occupation  of  Peirseus  in  addition  to  Munychia  was  a 
Mischief  to    ^erious  calamity  to  the  Athenians,  making  them  worse 

the  Athe-      off  than  they  had  been  even  under  Antipater.    Pei- 

niftns  fts 

well  as  to      rseus,  rich,  active,  and  commercial,  containing  the 

chon^^m  -^.thenian  arsenal,  docks,  and  muniments  of  war,  was 

Nikajiort  in  many  respects  more  valuable  than  Athens  itself ; 

^Pek»uB:  for  all  purposes  of  war,  far  more  valuable.    E^assander 

S^^nce,  ^^  ^^^  *^  excellent  place  of  arms  and  base,  which 

andjpro-  *  Munychia  alone  would  not  have  afforded,  for  his 
bablecoUu-  •'..  .       /^  -     ^   -n  ^  i. 

sion^pf  operations  in   Greece  against  Polysperchon ;    upon 

PhokioiL  whom  therefore  the  loss  fell  hardly  less  severely  than 
upon  the  Athenians.  Now  Phokion,  in  his  function  as  general, 
had  he  been  forewarned  of  the  danger,  might  have  guarded 
against  it,  and  ought  to  have  done  so.  This  vras  a  grave  derelic- 
tion of  duty,  and  admits  of  hardly  any  other  explanation  except 
that  of  treasonable  connivance.  It  seems  that  Phokion,  foreseeing 
his  own  ruin  and  that  of  his  friends  in  the  triumph  of  Polysper- 
chon and  the  return  of  the  exiles,  was  desirous  of  feivouring  the 

1  Dioddnu,    xviiL    64  ;    Plutarch,  Phokion,  82 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Pho- 
kion, 2. 
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seizure  of  Peirseiis  by  Nikanor,  as  a  means  of  constraining  Athens 
to  adopt  the  alliance  with  Eassander;  which  alliance  indeed 
would  probably  have  been  brought  about,  had  Easeander  reached 
Peirseus  by  sea  sooner  than  the  first  troops  of  Polysperchon  by 
land.  Phokion  was  here  guilty,  at  the  very  least,  of  culpable 
neglect)  and  probably  of  still  more  culpable  treason,  on  an 
occasion  seriously  injuring  both  Polysperchon  and  the  Athenians — 
a  fSfitct  which  we  must  not  forget^  when  we  come  to  read  presently 
the  bitter  animosity  exhibited  against  him.^ 

The  news,  that  Nikanor  had  possessed  himself  of  Peirseus, 
produced  a  strong  sensation.      Presently  arrived  a  Arrival  of 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  Olympias  herself,  com-  ^*^^' 
manding  him  to  surrender  ike  place  to  the  Athenians,  Polysper- 
upon  whom  she  wished  to  confer  entire  autonomy,  u^herous 
But  Nikanor  declined  obedience  to  her  order,  still  j^^  2fct^ 
waiting  for  support  from  Eassander.    The  arrival  of  nians : 
Alexander  (Polysperchon's  son)  with  a  body  of  troops,  SSS^  ^^ 
encouraged  the  Athenians  to  believe  that  he  was  P*^"^™'' 
come  to  assist  in  carrying  Peirseus  by  force,  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  it  to  them.    Their  hopes  however  were  again  disap- 
pointed.   Though  encamped  near  PeirsBUs,  Alexander  made  no 
demand  for  the  Athenian  forces  to  oo-operate  with  him  in  attack- 
ing it,  but  entered  into  open  parley  with  Nikanor,  whom  he 
endeavoured  to  persuade  or  corrupt  into  surrendering  the  place.  * 
When  this  negotiation  failed,  he  resolved  to  wait  for  the  arrival 
of  his  father,  who  was  already  on  his  march  towards  Attica  with 
the  main  army.     His  own  force  unassisted  was  probably  not 
sufficient  to  attack  Peirseus ;  nor  did  he  choose  to  invoke  assist- 
ance from  the  Athenians,  to  whom  he  would  then  have  been 
compelled  to  make  over  the  place  when  taken, — which  they  so 
ardently  desired.    The  Athenians  were  thus  as  &r  from  their 
object  as  ever;  moreover,  by  this  delay  the  opportunity  of 


1  CorneliuB    Nepos.     Phokion,     2.  periculum,  seque  ejus  rel  obsidem  fore 

'*  Conddit  antem  maxime  ono  crimiiie :  poUicitos  est.     Neque  ita  multo  post 

?[uod  cum  apnd  eum  snmmam  esset  Nicanor  Pineo  est  potitus.     Ad  quern 

mp^um     populi,     et     Nicanorem,  recuperandum  com  popnlos  aimatiis 

Cassandri  pnefectum,  insidiari  Pineo  concurrisset,  ille  non  modo  neminem 

Atheniensinm,  a  Dercyllo  moneretar :  ad  anna  vocavit,  sed  ne  armatis  quidem 

idemque  postularet,  nt  provideret,  ne  pneesse    voluit,    sine    qno    Athens 

commeatibas  dvitas  privaretur— -huic,  omnino  esse  non  possnnt 

audiente  popnlo,  Phokion  negavit  esse  ^  Diod.  zriiL  65 ;  Pint.  Phokion,  88. 
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attacking  tbe  place  was  altogether  thrown  away ;  for  Kassander 
with  his  armament  reached  it  before  Polysperchon. 

It  was  Phokion  and  his  immediate  colleagues  who  induced 
Intrigues  of  Alexander  to  adopt  this  insidious  policy ;  to  decline 
^ii^ex-  reconquering  Peirseus  for  the  Athenians,  and  to 
andei^  appropriate  it  for  himself.  To  Phokion,  the  recon- 
securefor  stitution  of  autonomous  Athens,  with  its  democracy 
protwbion*  and  restored  exiles,  and  without  any  foreign  control- 
of  Aiexan-  ling  force,  was  an  assured  sentence  of  banishment,  if 
the**^  *  not  of  death.  Not  having  been  able  to  obtain  pro- 
Athenians,  tection  from  the  foreign  force  of  Nikanor  and  Kas- 
sander, he  and  his  friends  resolved  to  throw  themselves  upon 
that  of  Alexander  and  Polysperchon.  They  went  to  meet 
Alexander  as  he  entered  Attic*— represented  the  impolicy  of  his 
relinquishing  so  important  a  military  position  as  Peiraeus,  while 
the  war  was  yet  unfinished — and  offered  to  co-operate  with  him 
for  this  purpose,  by  proper  management  of  the  Athenian  public. 
Alexander  was  pleased  with  these  suggestions,  accepted  Phokion 
with  the  others  as  his  leading  adherents  at  Athens,  and  looked 
upon  Peiraeus  as  a  capture  to  be  secured  for  himself.^  Numerous 
returning  Athenian  exiles  accompanied  Alexander's  army.  It 
seems  that  Phokion  was  desirous  of  admitting  the  troops  along 
with  the  exiles,  as  friends  and  allies,  within  the  walls  of  Athens, 
so  as  to  make  Alexander  master  of  the  city,  but  that  this  pro- 
ject was  impracticable,  in  consequence  of  the  mistrust  created 
among  the  Athenians  by  the  parleys  of  Alexander  with  Nikanor.* 

The  strategic  function  of  Phokion,  however,  so  often  con- 
ferred and  re-conferred  upon  him — and  his  power  of  doing  either 
good  or  evil — ^now  approached  its  close.    As  soon  as  the  returning 

1  Dioddr.  xviii.  65.  ruv  y^  'Am-  them ;  which  is  stated  in  the  clearest 
ir^rpq»  yeyov6rtov  ^iXtav  Tii/es  (ynijpxov)  manner  by  Dioddrus,  and  appears  to 
KoX ot  irtpl9<aKi<ava4>oPovfutvoi  me  a  material  circumstance.  On  the 
riitiK  Tiav  vofinv  rifAwpias,  vir^i'-  other  hand,  Plutarch  mentions  (though 
Tifvav  'Ak€^dv8p<f,  KoX  SiSd^avrti  to  <rvfi'  Dioddrus  does  not)  that  Alexander  was 
4>4povt  eirturav  avrhv  iSCt^  Karixeiv  to.  anxious  to  seize  Athens  itself,  and  was 
^po^piaj  KoXfih  napaXiSSvau.  roif'A^i^atbis  very  near  succeeding.  Plutarch  seems 
iUxP*-^  ^1/  o  Ka<r<ravSpoi  KaTairo\eu.rj9fi.       to  conceive  that  it  was  the  exUes  who 

a  Plutarch,  Pholdon,  33 ;  Diod.  xviiL  were  disposed  to  let  him  in :  but  if  that 
66,  66.  This  seems  to  me  the  probable  had  been  the  case  he  probably  would 
sequence  of  facts,  combining  Plutarch  have  been  let  in  when  the  exiles  be- 
with  Dioddrus.  Plutarch  takes  no  came  preponderant.  It  was  Phokion, 
notice  of  the  negotiation  opened  by  I  conceive,  who  was  desirous,  for  his 
Phokion  with  Alexander,  and  the  own  personal  safety,  of  admitting  the 
understanding    established    between    foreign  troops. 
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exiles  found  themselves  in  sufficient  numbers,  they  called  for 
a  revision  of  the  list  of  state  officers,  and  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  democratical  forms.   They  passed  the  deport- 
a  vote  to  depose  those  who  had  held  office  under  the  J^hwlah^*** 
Antipatrian  oligarchy,  and  who  still  continued  to  PJJ^^^ 
hold  it  down  to  the  actual  moment     Among  these  ISe"!^. 
Phokion  stood  first :  along  with  him  were  his  son-in-  ^{^"a^JXSb* 
law  Chariklls,  the  Phalerean  Demetrius,  Elallimedon,  Pboidon 
Nikokl^,    Thudippus,    Hegemon,    and    Hiilok]^   colleagaes. 
These  persons  were  not  only  deposed,  but  condemned,  ^?S**&e 
some  to  death,  some  to  banishment  and  confiscation  city,  is  pro- 
of property.    Demetrius,  Charikl^  and  Elallimedon  Alexander, 
sought  safety  by  leaving  Attica ;  but  Phokion  and  Jf^f  ^i^ 
the  rest  merely  went  to  Alexander's  camp,  throw-  ^rchonin 
ing  themselves  upon  his  protection  on  the  faith  of 
the  recent  understanding.^    Alexander  not  only  received  them 
courteously,  but  gave  them  letters  to  his  fskther  Polysperchon, 
requesting  safety  and  protection  for  them,  as  men  who  had  em- 
braced his  cause,  and  who  were  still  eager  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  support  him.^    Armed  with  these  letters,  Phokion  and  his 
companions  went  through  Boeotia  and  Phokis  to  meet  Poly- 
sperchon on  his  march  southward.    They  were  accompanied  by 
Deinarchus  and  by  a  Platsean  named  Sol6n,  both  of  them  passing 
for  friends  of  Polysperchon.' 

The  Athenian  democracy,  just  reconstituted,  which  had  passed 
the  recent  condemnatory  votes,  was  disquieted  at  the  Agnonidte 
news  that  Alexander   had  espoused   the   cause   of  JJjf ^^^ 
Phokion  and  had  recommended  the  like  poHcy  to  his  deputies  to 
father.    It  was  possible  that  Polysperchon  might  seek,  chon!^' 
with  his  powerful  army,  both  to  occupy  Athens  and  j^J*^^^**" 
to  capture    Peirseus,  and   might   avail   himself  of  to  claim  the 
Phokion  (like  Antipater  after  the  Lamian  war)  as  a  the  regal 
convenient  instrument   of  government     It   seems  ^^^ 

iDiod6r.  zrilL  66;  Plutarch,  Pho-  vvuirpdfffii'. 
kion,  85.  This   application   of    Phokion    to 

s  Dioddr.  xviiL  66.    trpocr^ex^crrcf  Si  Alexander,  and  the  letters  obtained  to 

vn^avrov  (Alexander)  ^iAo^ptfM«9,Ypa/A-  Polysperchon,  are  not  mentioned  by 

fiara  iXoBov  irpbt  vhv  irardpa  JIoXv<nr4p-  Plutaroh,  though  thev  are  important 

XovTo,  oiTMf   fui^iv   wdBioaiv  oi    ircpi  circumstances  In  following  the  last 

^mKuava  rdKff^vovir«^port}K6T«c,  days  of  Phokion's  life, 
xai  I'vi'  iwayy9KK6fi,9voiirdvra        spiutarch,  Phokion,  88. 
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plain  that  this  was  the  project  of  Alfflcander,  and  that  he 
counted  on  Phokion  as  a  ready  auxiliary  in  both.  Now  the 
restored  democrats,  though  owing  their  restoration  to  Polysper- 
chon,  were  much  less  compliant  towards  him  than  Phokion  had 
been.  Not  only  they  would  not  admit  him  into  the  city,  but 
they  would  not  even  acquiesce  in  his  separate  occupation  of 
Munychia  and  Peirseus.  On  the  proposition  of  Agnonid^  and 
Archestratus,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Polysperchon  accusing 
Phokion  and  his  comrades  of  high  treason ;  yet  at  the  same  time 
claiming  for  Athens  the  full  and  undiminished  benefit  of  the  late 
regal  proclamation — autonomy  and  democracy,  with  restoration 
of  Peiraeus  and  Munychia  free  and  ungarrisoned.^ 

The  deputation  reached  Polysperchon  at  Pharyges  in  Phokis, 
A^nonidte  ^  eaxly  as  Phokion's  company,  which  had  been 
and  detained  for  some  days  at  Elateia  by  the  sickness  of 

areheard  Deinarchus.  That  delay  was  imfortunate  for  Phokion. 
Bperch^^  Had  he  seen  Polysperchon,  and  presented  the  letter 
f^okipn  of  Alexander,  before  the  Athenian  accusers  arrived, 
imxaes  are  he  might  probably  have  obtained  a  more  favourable 
as  prisonere  reception.  But  as  the  arrival  of  the  two  parties  was 
to&e  nearly  simultaneous,  Polysperchon   heard   both  of 

^  "**  them  at  the  same  audience,  before  King  Philip 
Aridseus  in  his  throne  with  the  gilt  ceiling  above  it.  When 
Agnonid^s  —  chief  of  the  Athenian  deputation,  and  formerly 
friend  and  advocate  of  Demosthen^  in  the  Harpalian  cause — 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  Phokion  and  his  friends,  their 
reciprocal  invectives  at  first  produced  nothing  but  confusion ; 
until  Agnonid^  himself  exclaimed  :  '<  Pack  us  all  into  one  cage 
and  send  us  back  to  Athens  to  receive  judgment  from  the 
Athenians".  The  king  laughed  at  this  observation,  but  the 
bystanders  around  insisted  upon  more  orderly  proceedings,  and 
Agnonid^s  then  set  forth  the  two  demands  of  the  Athenians — 
condemnation  of  Phokion  and  his  friends,  partly  as  accomplices 
of  Antipater,  partly  as  having  betrayed  PeirsBus  to  Nikanor — 
and  the  full  benefit  of  the  late  regal  proclamation  to  Athens.^ 

1  Diod6r.  xT]ii.  66.  ti&  in  CQBtodiain  coi^ectas,  Athenas 

s  Plutarch,    Phokioii,   88;    ComeL  deductns  est,  ut  ibi  de  eo  logins  fieret 

Nepos,  Phokion,  8.     "Hie  (Phodon)  jadidum." 

ab  Agnonide  accusatos,  qnod  Pinenm  Plutarch  says  that  Polysperdion, 

NicanoiiprodidissettezconsUttsenten-  before  he  gave  this  hearing  to  both 
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Now,  on  the  last  of  these  two  heads,  Poljsperchon  was  noway 
disposed  to  yield,  nor  to  hand  over  Peirssos  to  the  Athenians  as 
soon  as  he  should  take  it.  On  this  matter,  accordingly,  he 
replied  by  refusal  or  evasion.  But  he  was  all  Uie  more  disposed 
to  satisfy  the  Athenians  on  the  other  matter— the  surrender  of 
Phokion ;  especially  as  the  sentiment  now  prevalent  at  Athens 
evinced  clearly  that  Phokion  could  not  be  again  useful  to  him 
as  an  instrument  Thus  disposed  to  sacrifice  Phokion,  Poly- 
sperchon  heard  his  defence  with  impatience,  interrupted  him 
several  times,  and  so  disgusted  him,  that  he  at  length  struck  the 
ground  with  his  stick,  and  held  his  peace,  Hegemon,  another 
of  the  accused,  was  yet  more  harshly  treated.  When  he  appealed 
to  Polysperchon  himpelf,  as  having  been  personally  cognizant  of 
his  (the  speaker's)  good  disposition  towards  the  Athenian  people 
(he  had  been  probably  sent  to  Pella  as  envoy  for  redress  of 
grievances  under  the  Antipatrian  oligarchy),  Polysperchon 
exclaimed  :  "  Do  not  utter  falsehoods  against  me  before  the 
king".  Moreover,  king  Philip  himself  was  so  incensed,  as  to 
start  from  his  throne  and  snatch  his  spear,  with  which  he  would 
have  run  Hegemon  through — ^imitating  the  worst  impulses  of 
his  illustrious  brother — ^had  he  not  been  held  back  by  Poly- 
sperchon. The  sentence  could  not  be  doubtfuL  Hiokion  and  Ms 
companions  were  delivered  over  as  prisoners  to  the  Athenian  depu- 
tation, together  with  a  letter  from  the  king,  intimating  that  in  his 
conviction  they  were  traitors,  but  that  he  left  them  to  be  judged 
by  the  Athenians,  now  restored  to  freedom  and  autonomy.^ 

The  Macedonian  Kleitus  was  instructed  to  convey  them  to 
Athens  as  prisoners  under  a  guard.  Mournful  was  the  spectacle 
as  they  entered  the  city  ;  being  carried  along  the  Kerameikus  in 
carts,  through  sympathizing  Mends  and  an  embittered  multi- 
tude, until  they  reached  the  theatre,  wherein  the  assembly 
was  to  be  convened.  That  assembly  was  composed  of  every 
one  who  chose  to  enter,  and  is  said  to  have  contained  many 

parties,  ordered  tke  CoriiUhian  Jteiii-  two  CorinthiuiB,  both  bearing  this  same 

arehuB  to  be  tortured  and  to  be  put  to  name  (as  Westermann  supposes,  Gesch. 

death.    Now  the  person  so  named  can-  der  Beredtsamkeit,  sect.  72X  or  the 

not  be  Defaiarchus  the  logographer— of  statement  of  Plutarch  most  aUude  to 

whom  we  have  some  spedmens  remain-  an  order  given,  but  not  carried  into 

inff ,  and  who  was  alive  even  as  late  as  effect ;  wmch  latter  seems  to  me  most 

2M  B.C.— though  he  too  was  a  Corin-.  probable, 
thian.    Either,  therefore,  there  were        i  Pint  Phok.  as,  34 ;  Diod.  xviiL  66. 
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foreigners  and  slaves.  But  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for 
PhoUon  is  Phokion  had  such  really  been  the  case ;  for  foreigners 
J^J^^tJ*  and  slaves  had  no  cause  of  antipathy  towards  him. 
AthcmB,  Mid  The  assembly  was  mainly  composed  of  Phokion's 
trifO^foro  keenest  enemies,  the  citizens  just  returned  from  exile 
bly.^Son  ^'  deportation ;  among  whom  may  doubtless  have 
of  bis  been  intermixed  more  or  less  of  non-qualified  persons, 

exclusion  since  the  lists  had  probably  not  yet  been  verified. 
quaMed  When  the  assembly  was  about  to  be  opened,  the  friends 
persons.  of  Phokion  moved  that  on  occasion  of  so  important  a 
trial  foreigners  and  slaves  should  be  sent  away.  This  was  in 
every  sense  an  impolitic  proceeding ;  for  the  restored  exiles, 
chiefly  poor  men,  took  it  as  an  insult  to  themselves,  and  became 
only  the  more  embittered,  exclaiming  against  the  oligarchs  who 
were  trying  to  exclude  them. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  stronger  grounds  of  exasperation 
Intense  than  those  which  inflamed  the  bosoms  of  these 
ti^of ^  returned  exiles.  We  must  recollect  that  at  the  close 
returned  of  the  Lamian  war  the  Athenian  democracy  had  been 
Iffainst  forcibly  subverted.  Demosthen^  and  its  principal 
i^und^for  leaders  had  been  slain,  some  of  them  with  antecedent 
&iat  feeling,  cruelties ;  the  poorer  multitude,  in  number  more 
than  half  of  the  qualified  citizens,  had  been  banished  or  deported 
into  distant  regions.  To  all  the  public  shame  and  calamity, 
there  was  thus  superadded  a  vast  mass  of  individual  suffering 
and  impoverishment,  the  mischiefs  of  which  were  very  imper- 
fectly healed,  even  by  that  unexpected  contingency  which  ha<l 
again  thrown  open  to  them  their  native  city.  Accordingly,  when 
these  men  returned  from  different  regions,  each  hearing  from  the 
rest  new  tales  of  past  hardship,  they  felt  the  bitterest  hatred 
against  the  authors  of  the  Antipatrian  revolution ;  and  among 
these  authors  Phokion  stood  distinctly  marked.  For  although 
he  had  neither  originated  nor  advised  tiiese  severities,  yet  he  and 
his  friends,  as  administering  the  Antipatrian  government  at 
Athens,  must  have  been  agents  in  carrying  them  out,  and  had 
rendered  themselves  distinctly  liable  to  the  fearful  penalties  pro- 
nounced by  the  psephism  of  Demophantus,*  consecrated  by  an 

lAndokidds  de  Mysteriis,  sects.  96,  97;  I^knrgos  adversus  Leokratem, 
sect  127. 
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oath  taken  by  Athenians  generally,  against  any  one  who  shoull 
hold  an  official  post  after  the  government  was  subverted. 

When  these  restored  citizens  thus  saw  Phokion  brought  before 
them,  for  the  first  time  after  their  return,  the  common 
feeling  of  antipathy  against  him  burst  out  in  furious  ooi^e^ed 
manifestations.  Agnonid&,  the  principal  accuser,  ^^^fc" 
supported  by  Epikurus^  and  Demophilus,  found  manifes- 
their  denunciations  welcomed  and  even  anticipated,  J^S  him 
when  they  arraigned  Phokion  as  a  criminal  who  had  Jj^^iy 
lent  his  hand  to  the  subversion  of  the  constitution, —  furious  and 
to  the  sufferings  of  his  deported  fellow-citizens, — and  ™*"  ^^^ 
to  the  holding  of  Athens  in  subjection  under  a  foreign  potentate ; 
in  addition  to  which,  the  betrayal  of  Peiraeus  to  Nikanor*  con- 
stituted a  new  crime ;  fastening  on  the  people  the  yoke  of 
Eassander,  when  autonomy  had  been  promised  to  them  by  the 
recent  imperial  edict  After  the  accusation  was  concluded, 
Phokion  was  called  on  for  his  defence ;  but  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  hearing.  Attempting  several  times  to  speak, 
he  was  as  often  interrupted  by  angry  shouts ;  several  of  his 
friends  were  cried  down  in  like  manner,  until  at  length  he  gave 
up  the  case  in  despair,  and  exclaimed  :  "  For  myself  Athenians, 
I  plead  guilty  ;  I  pronounce  against  myself  the  sentence  of  death 
for  my  political  conduct :  but  why  are  you  to  sentence  these  men 
near  me,  who  are  not  guilty  ? "  "  Because  they  are  your  friends, 
Phokion,"  was  the  exclamation  of  those  around.  Phokion  then 
said  no  more ;  while  AgnonidSs  proposed  a  decree  to  the  effect 
that  the  assembled  people  should  decide  by  show  of  hands 
whether  the  persons  now  arraigned  were  guilty  or  not>  and  that, 
if  declared  guilty,  they  should  be  put  to  deatL  Some  persons 
present  cried  out  that  the  penalty  of  torture  ought  to  precede 
death;  but  this  savage  proposition,  utterly  at  variance  with 
Athenian  law  in  respect  to  citizens,  was  repudiated  not  less  by 
Agnonid^s  than  by  the  Macedonian  officer  Eleitus.  The  decree 
was  then  passed,  after  which  the  show  of  hands  was  called  for. 
Nearly  every  hand  in  the  assembly  was  held  up  in  condemnation ; 
each  man  even  rose  &om  his  seat  to  make  the  effect  more  im- 

^  Not  the  eminent  philosopher  so  lionis  sospidonem  Pimi,  maximeque 

named.  qnod  adversos  popoli    commoda    in 

••<  Comel.  Nepos,  Phok.  4.  "  Plurimi  senectute  steteral.'^ 
vero  ita  exacuerentur  propter  prodi- 

10—19 
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posing ;  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  put  on  wreaths  in  token  of 
triumph.  To  many  of  them,  doubtless,  the  gratification  of  this 
intense  and  unanimous  vindictive  impulse, — ^in  their  view  not 
merely  legitimate,  but  patriotic, — ^must  have  been  among  the 
happiest  moments  of  life.^ 

After  sentence,  the  five  condemned  persons — Phokion,  Nikoklls, 
Dg^tjj  ^,1  Thudippus,  Hegemon,  and  Pjrthoklls — were  consigned 
PhoWon  to  the  supreme  magistrates  of  police,  called  The 
four  Eleven,  and  led  to  prison  for  the  purpose  of  having 

coUeagnes.  ^y^^  customary  dose  of  poison  administered.  Hostile 
bystanders  ran  alongside,  taunting  and  reviling  them.  It  is  even 
said  that  one  man  planted  himself  in  the  front,  and  spat  upon 
Phokion,  who  turned  to  the  public  officers  and  exclaimed  :  ''Will 
no  one  check  this  indecent  fellow  1 "  This  was  the  only  emotion 
which  he  manifested  ;  in  other  respects  his  tranquillity  and  self- 
possession  were  resolutely  maintained  during  this  soul-subduing 
march  from  the  theatre  to  the  prison,  amidst  the  wailings  of  his 
friends,  the  broken  spirit  of  his  four  comrades,  and  the  fiercest 
demonstrations  of  antipathy  from  his  fellow-citizens  generally. 
One  ray  of  comfort  presented  itself  as  he  entered  the  prison.  It 
was  the  nineteenth  of  the  month  Munychion,  the  day  on  which 
the  Athenian  Horsemen,  or  Knights  (the  richest  class  in  the 
city,  men  for  the  most  part  of  oligarchical  sentiments),  celebrated 
their  festal  procession  with  wreaths  on  their  heads  in  honour  of 
Zeus.  Several  of  these  horsemen  halted  in  passing,  took  off  their 
wreaths,  and  wept  as  they  looked  through  the  gratings  of  the 
prison. 

Being  asked  whether  he  had  anything  to  tell  his  son  Phokus, 
Phokion  replied — "  I  tell  him  emphatically  not  to  hold  evil 
memory  of  the  Athenians  ".  The  draught  of  hemlock  was  then 
administered  to  all  five— to  Phokion  last.  Having  been  con- 
demned for  treason,  they  were  not  buried  in  Attica ;  nor  were 
Phokion's  friends  allowed  to  light  a  funeral  pile  for  the  burning 
of  his  body,  which  was  carried  out  of  Attica  into  the  Megarid,  by  a 
hired  agent  named  Eonopion,  and  there  burnt  by  fire  obtained  at 
Megara.  The  wife  of  Phokion,  with  her  maids,  poured  libations 
and  marked  the  spot  by  a  small  mound  of  earth;  she  also 

iDioddr.  xTiiL  66,  67;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  84,  86;  Cornelius  Nepoa,  Pho- 
kion,  2, 8. 
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collected  tbe  bones  and  brought  tbem  ba6k  to  Athens  in  ber 

bosom,  during  tbe  secrecy  of  night.    She  buried  tbem  near  her 

own  domestic  hearth,  with  this  address — "Beloved  Hestia,  I 

confide  to  thee  these  relics  of  a  good  man.    Restore  them  to  bis 

own  family  vault,  as  soon  as  the  Athenians  shall  come  to  their 

senses."* 

After  a  short  time  (we  are  told  by  Plutarch)  the  Athenians  did 

thus  come  to  their  senses.    They  discovered  that  Pho- 

kion  had  been  a  faithful  and  excellent  public  servant,   of  tbe  senti- 

repented  of  their  severity  towards  him,  celebrated  Athei^uw  * 

bis  funeral  obsequies  at  the  public  expense,  erected  a  fej^^J^ 

statue  in  his  honour,  and  put  to  death  AgnonidSs  by  not  long* 

public  judicial  sentence ;  while  Epikurus  and  Demo-   hoSouw^' 

philus  fled  from  the  city  and  were  slain  by  Phokion's  shown  to 
^      o  oiamemopy. 

son.2 

These  are  ostensibly  correct ;  but  Plutarch  omits  to  notice  the 

real  explanation  of  them.     Within  two  or  three  months  after 

the   death    of   Phokion,  Eassander,   already  in  possession   of 


1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  36,  87.  Two 
other  anecdotes  are  recounted  by 
Plutarch,  which  seem  to  be  of  doubtful 
authenticity.  Nikoklds  entreated  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  swallow  his 
potion  before  Phokion;  upon  which 
the  latter  replied— "  Your  request, 
Nikoklds,  is  sad  and  mournful;  but 
as  I  have  never  yet  refused  you  any- 
thine  throughout  my  life,  I  grant  this 
also  . 

After  the  four  first  had  drunk,  all 
except  Phokion,  no  more  hdmlock  was 
left,  upon  which  the  gaoler  said  that 
he  would  not  prepare  any  more,  unless 
twelve  drachmie  of  money  were  given 
to  him  to  buy  the  material.  Some 
hesitation  took  place,  until  Phokion 
asked  one  of  his  friends  to  supply  the 
money,  sarcastically  remarking  that  it 
was  hard  if  a  man  could  not  even  die 
gratis  at  Athens. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  anecdotes— 
if  we  read,  in  Plato's  Phedon  (162—156), 
the  details  of  the  death  of  Sokrat^s, 
we  shall  see  that  death  by  hemlock  was 
not  caused  instantaneously,  but  in  a 
gradual  and  painless  manner,  the  per- 
son who  had  swallowed  the  potion 
being  desired  to  walk  about  for  some 
time,  untU  his  legs  grew  heavy,  and 
then  to  lie  down  in  bed,  after  which  he 
gradually  chilled  and  became  insen- 


sible, first  in  the  extremities,  next  in 
the  vital  centres.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  question,  which  of  the  per- 
sons condenmed  should  swallow  the 
first  of  the  five  potions,  could  be  of  very 
little  moment. 

Then  as  to  the  alleged  niggardly  stock 
of  hemlock  in  the  Athenian  prison,  what 
would  have  been  the  alternative  if  Pho- 
kion's friend  had  not  furnished  the 
twelve  drachmae?  Would  he  have  re- 
mained in  confinement  without  being 
put  to  death?  Certainly  not,  for  he 
was  under  capital  sentence.  Would  he 
have  been  put  to  death  by  the  sword 
or  some  other  unexpensive  instru- 
ment? This  is  at  variance  with  the 
analogy  of  Athenian  practice.  If  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  story,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  Eleven  had  allotted 
to  this  gaoler  a  stock  of  hemlock  (or 
the  price  thereof)  really  adequate  to 
five  potions,  but  that  he  by  acddent  or 
awkwardness  had  wasted  a  part  of  it, 
so  that  it  would  have  been  necessary 
for  him  to  supply  the  deficiency  out  of 
his  own  pocket  From  this  embarrass- 
ment he  was  rescued  by  Phokion  and 
his  friend ;  and  Phokion's  sarcasm 
touches  upon  the  strangeness  of  a  man 
being  called  upon  to  pay  for  his  own 
execution. 

2  Plutarch,  Phokion,  38. 
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Peinras  and  Munyehia,  became  also  master  of  Athens  ;  the  oli- 
garchical or  Phokionic  party  again  acquired  predo- 
S^^^iUi  D^i^^^^<^  f  Demetrius  the  Phalerean  was  recalled  from 
^t^tion.  exile,  and  placed  to  administer  the  city  under  Eassan- 
geta  po«-  der,  as  Phokion  had  administered  it  under  Antipater. 
2^^**'  No  wonder  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the 

andresiorei  memory  of  Phokion  should  be  honoured.  But  this 
cUc2%'  is  a  very  different  thing  from  spontaneous  change 
S?rt^**°*"  of  popular  opinion  respecting  him.  I  see  no  reason 
why  such  change  of  opinion  should  have  occurred, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  it  did  occur.  The  D^mos  of  Athens, 
banished  and  deported  in  mass,  had  the  best  ground  for  hating 
Phokion,  and  were  not  likely  to  become  ashamed  of  the  feeling. 
Though  he  was  personally  mild  and  incorruptible,  they  derived 
no  benefit  from  these  virtues.  To  them  it  was  of  little  moment 
that  he  should  steadily  refuse  all  presents  from  Antipater,  when 
he  did  Antipater's  work  gratuitously.  Considered  as  a  judicial 
trial,  the  last  scene  of  Phokion  before  the  people  in  the  theatre  is 
nothing  better  than  a  cruel  imposture ;  considered  as  a  manifes- 
tation of  public  opinion  already  settled,  it  is  one  for  which  the 
facts  of  the  past  supplied  ample  warrant 

We  cannot  indeed  read  without  painful  sympathy  the  narra- 
Life  and  *^^®  ®^  ^'^  ®^^  "^^"^  above  eighty, — personally  brave, 
character  of  mild,  and  superior  to  all  pecuniary  temptation,  so  far  as 
PhoUon.        1..  .^         J     •    •  x-^i-  J  •  T.- 

his  positive  admmistration  was  concerned, — ^perishmg 

under  an  intense  and  crushing  storm  of  popular  execration.  But 
when  we  look  at  the  whole  case — when  we  survey,  not  merely 
the  details  of  Phokion's  administration,  but  the  grand  public 
objects  which  those  details  subserved,  and  towards  which  he 
conducted  his  fellow-citizens — ^we  shall  see  that  this  judgment  is 
fully  merited.  In  Phokion*s  patriotism — ^for  so  doubtless  he 
himself  sincerely  conceived  it — ^no  account  was  taken  of  Athenian 
independence;  of  the  autonomy  or  self-management  of  the 
Hellenic  world  ;  of  the  conditions,  in  reference  to  foreign  kings, 
under  which  alone  such  autonomy  could  exist  He  had  neither 
the  Pan-hellenic  sentiment  of  Aristeid^  Eallikratidas,  and 
Bemosthenis,  nor  the  narrower  Athenian  sentiment,  like  the 
devotion  of  Agesilaus  to  Sparta,  and  of  Epameinondas  to  Thebes. 
To  Phokion  it  was  indifferent  whether  Greece  was  an  aggregate 
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of  autonomoos  cities,  with  Athens  as  fiist  or  second  among  them, 
or  one  of  the  satrapies  under  the  Macedonian  kings.  Now 
this  was  among  the  most  fatal  defects  of  a  Qredan  public  man. 
The  sentiment  in  which  Phokion  was  wanting  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  all  those  splendid  achievements  which  have  given  to  Greece  a 
substantive  and  pre-eminent  place  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Had  Themistokl^  Aristeid^  and  Leonidas  resembled  him, 
Qreece  would  have  passed  quietly  under  the  dominion  of  Persia. 
The  brilliant,  though  chequered,  century  and  more  of  independent 
politics  which  succeeded  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  would  never  have 
(occurred.  It  was  precisely  during  the  fifty  years  of  Phokion's 
political  and  military  influence  that  the  Greeks  were  degraded 
from  a  state  of  freedom,  and  Athens  from  ascendency  as  well  as 
freedom,  into  absolute  servitude.  In  so  far  as  this  great  public 
misfortune  can  be  imputed  to  any  one  man,  to  no  one  was  it 
more  ascribable  than  to  Phokion.  He  was  strat^gus  during  most 
of  the  long  series  of  years  when  Philip's  power  was  growing ; 
it  was  his  duty  to  look  ahead  for  the  safety  of  his  countrymen, 
and  to  combat  the  yet  immature  giant.  He  heard  the  warnings 
uf  Demosthenes,  and  he  possessed  exactly  those  qualities  which 
were  wanting  to  Demosthenes — military  energy  and  aptitude. 
Had  he  lent  his  influence  to  inform  the  shoili-sightedness,  to 
stimulate  the  inertia,  to  direct  the  armed  efforts,  of  his  country- 
men, the  kings  of  Macedon  might  have  been  kept  within  their 
own  limits,  and  the  future  history  of  Greece  might  have  been 
altogether  different  Unfortunately,  he  took  the  opposite  side. 
He  acted  with  iBschin^s  and  the  philippizers ;  without  receiving 
money  from  Philip,  he  did  gratuitously  all  that  Philip  desired — 
by  nullifying  and  sneering  down  the  efforts  of  Demosthen^  and 
the  other  active  politicians.  After  the  battle  of  Chseroneia, 
Phokion  received  from  Philip  first,  and  from  Alexander  after- 
words, marks  of  esteem  not  shown  towards  any  other  Athenian. 
This  was  both  the  fruit  and  the  proof  of  his  past  political  action 
— anti-Hellenic  as  well  as  anti- Athenian.  Having  done  much, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  to  promote  the  subjugation  of 
Greece  under  the  Macedonian  kings,  he  contributed  somewhat, 
during  the  latter  half,  to  lighten  the  severity  of  their  dominion  ; 
and  it  is  the  most  honourable  j>oint  in  his  character  that  he 
always  refrained  from  abusing  their  marked  fovour  towards  him- 
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self,  for  purposes  either  of  personal  gain  or  of  oppression  over  his 
fellow-citizens.  Alexander  not  only  wrote  letters  to  him,  even 
daring  the  plenitude  of  imperial  power,  in  terms  of  respectful 
friendship,  but  tendered  to  him  the  largest  presents— at  one  time 
the  sum  of  100  talents,  at  another  time  the  choice  of  four 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  as  Xerx^  gave  to  Themistokles. 
He  even  expressed  his  displeasure  when  Phokion,  refusing  every- 
thing, consented  only  to  request  the  liberation  of  three  Qrecian 
prisoners  confined  at  Sardis.^ 

The  Lamian  war,  and  its  consequences,  were  Phokion's  ruin. 
He  continued  at  Athens,  throughout  that  war,  freely  declaring 
his  opinion  against  it ;  for  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  in  spite  of 
his  known  macedonizing  i>olitic8,  the  people  neither  banished  nor 
degraded  him,  but  contented  themselves  with  following  the 
counsels  of  others.  On  the  disastrous  termination  of  the  war, 
Phokion  undertook  the  thankless  and  dishonourable  function  of 
satrap  under  Antipater  at  Athens,  with  the  Macedonian 
garrison  at  Munychia  to  back  him.  He  became  the  subordinate 
agent  of  a  conqueror  who  not  only  slaughtered  the  chief  Athe- 
nian orators,  but  disfranchised  and  deported  the  DSmos  in  mass. 
Having  accepted  partnership  and  responsibility  in  these  proceed- 
ings, Phokion  was  no  longer  safe  except  under  the  protection  of 
a  foreign  prince.  After  the  liberal  proclamation  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  permitting  the  return  of  the 
banished  Demos,  he  sought  safety  for  himself,  first  by  that 
treasonable  connivance  which  enabled  Nikanor  to  seize  the 
Peirteus,  next  by  courting  Polysperchon  the  enemy  of  Nikanor. 
A  voluntary  expatriation  (along  with  his  friend  the  Phalerean 
Demetrius)  would  have  been  less  dangerous,  and  less  discreditable, 
than  these  manoeuvres,  which  still  further  darkened  the  close  of 
his  life,  without  averting  from  him,  after  all,  the  necessity  of 
facing  the  restored  D^mos.  The  intense  and  unanimous  wrath 
of  the  people  against  him  is  an  instructive  though  a  distressing 
spectacle.  It  was  directed,  not  against  the  man  or  the  admini- 
strator— for  in  both  characters  Phokion  had  been  blameless, 
except  as  to  the  last  collusion  with  Nikanor  in  the  seizure  of  the 
Peiraeus—but  against  his  public  policy.  It  was  the  last  protest 
of  extinct  Grecian  freedom,  speaking  as  it  were  from  the  tomb  in 
1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  18 :  Plutarch,  ApophthegoL  p.  188. 
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a  voice  of  thmider,  against  that  fetal  system  of  mistrust,  inertia, 
self-seeking,  and  corruption,  which  had  betrayed  the  once 
autonomous  Athens  to  a  foreign  conqueror. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  Polysperchon  with  his  army 
was  in  Phokis  when  Phokion  was  brought  before  him, 
on  his  march  towards  Peloponn^us.      Perhaps  he  a^ 
may  have  been  detained  by  negotiation  with  the  ^ 
.Sitolians,  who  embraced  his  alliance.^    At  any  rate,  between 
he  was  tardy  in  his  march,  for  before  he  reached  ^^^^' 
Attica,  Eassander  arrived  at  PeirsBus  to  join  Nikanor  ^^S^ 
with  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  ships  and  4000  soldiers  andPelo* 
obtained  from  Antigonus.     On  learning  this  fSact,  1^^^!^ 
Polysperchon  hastened  his  march  also,  and  presented  **JJr2d  to 
himself  under  the  walls  of  Athens  and  PeirsBUS  with  the  tiege  of 
a  large  force  of  20,000  Macedonians,  4000  Greek  allies,  ^%^d 
1000  cavalry,  and  sixty-five  elephants— animals  which  ^f^^^^ 
were  now  seen  for  the  first  time  in  European  Qreece. 
He  at  first  besieged  Eassander  in  Peirseus  ;  but  finding  it  difficult 
to  procure  subsistence  in  Attica  for  so  numerous  an  army,  he 
marched  with  the  larger  portion  into  Peloponnesus,  leaving  his 
son  Alexander  with  a  division  to  make  head  against  Eassander. 
Either  approaching  in  person  the  various  Peloponnesian  towns, 
or  addressing  them  by  means  of  envoys,  he  enjoined  the  sub- 
version of  the  Antipatrian  oligarchies,  and  the  restoration  of 
liberty  and  free  speech  to  the  mass  of  the  citizens.'    In  moft  of 
the  towns  this  revolution  was  accomplished ;  but  in  M^;alopoli8 
the  oligarchy  held  out ;  not  only  forcing  Polysperchon  to  b^ege 
the  city,  but  even  defending  it  against  him  suoeessfolly.    He 
made  two  or  three  attempts  to  storm  it,  by  movable  towers,  by 
imdermining  the  walls,  and  even  by  the  aid  of  elephants ;  but 
he  was  repulsed  in  all  of  them,*  and  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
siege  with  considerable  loss  of  reputation.    His  admiral  Eleitus 
was  soon  afterwards  defeated  in  the  Propontis,  with  the  loss  of 
his  whole  fieet,  by  Nikanor  (whom  Eassander  had  sent  from 
Peiraeus)  and  Antigonus.^ 

After  these. two  defeats,  Polysperchon  seems  to  have  evacuated 
Peloponn^us,  and  to  have  carried  his  forces  across  the  Ck>rinthian 

1  Dioddr.  xix.  86.  >  Dioddr.  xriii.  70,  71. 

s  Dioddr.  ZTiiL  69.  «  Diod6r.  zriiL  7i. 
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Golf  into  Epiros,  to  join  Olympias.  His  party  was  greatly 
weakened  all  over  Greece,  and  that  of  Kassander  pro- 
strengSrf  portionally  strengthened.  The  first  eflFect  of  this  was 
Kassander  the  surrender  of  Athens.  The  Athenians  in  the  city, 
he  gets  including  all  or  many  of  the  restored  exiles,  could  no 
P^^^^  longer  endure  that  complete  severance  from  the  sea 
to  which  the  occupation  of  Peirasus  and  Munychia 
by  Kassander  had  reduced  them.  Athens  without  a  port  was 
hardly  tenable ;  in  £Eu;t,  Peirseus  was  considered  by  its  great  con- 
structor, Themistokl^s,  as  more  indispensable  to  the  Athenians 
than  Athens  itself.^  The  subsistence  of  the  people  was  derived 
in  large  proportion  from  imported  com,  received  through 
Peirseus ;  where  also  the  trade  and  industrial  operations  were 
carried  on,  most  of  the  revenue  collected,  and  the  arsenals,  docks, 
ships,  &c.,  of  the  state  ke^t  up.  It  became  evident  that  Nikanor, 
by  seizing  on  the  Peirseus,  had  rendered  Athens  disarmed  and 
helpless ;  so  that  the  irreparable  mischief  done  by  Phokion,  in 
conniving  at  that  seizure,  was  felt  more  and  more  every  day. 
Hence  the  Athenians,  unable  to  capture  the  port  themselves,  and 
hopeless  of  obtaining  it  through  Polysperchon,  felt  constrained 
to  listen  to  the  partisans  of  Kassander,  who  proposed  that  terms 
should  be  made  with  him.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should 
become  friends  and  allies  of  Kassander  ;  that  they  should  have 
full  enjoyment  of  their  city,  with  the  port  Peirseus,  their  ships, 
and  revenues;  that  the  exiles  and  deported  citizens  should  be 
readmitted ;  that  the  political  franchise  should  for  the  future  be 
enjoyed  by  all  citizens  who  possessed  1000  drachmsB  of  property 
and  upwards ;  that  Kassander  should  hold  Munychia  with  a 
governor  and  garrison,  until  the  war  against  Polysperchon  was 
brought  to  a  dose ;  and  that  he  should  iJso  name  some  one  Athe- 
nian citizen,  in  whose  hands  the  supreme  government  of  the  city 
should  be  vested.  Kassander  named  Demetrius  the  Phalerean 
(i«.  an  Athenian  of  the  DSme  Phalerum),  one  of  the  colleagues 
of  Phokion,  who  had  gone  into  voluntary  exile  since  the  death 
of  Antipater,  but  had  recently  returned.* 

This  convention  restored  substantially  at  Athens  the  Anti- 
patrian  government,  yet  without  the  severities  which  had  marked 
its  original  establishment,  and  with  some  modifications  in  various 
1  ThacycL  i.  98.  3  Diod6r.  xviii.  74. 
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waj8.    It  made  Kassander  virtually  master  of  the  city  (as  Anti- 
pater  had  been  before  himX  by  means  of  his  govern-  j^^g^^^jjij^^ 
ing  nominee,  upheld  by  the  garrison,  and   by  the  of  the 
fortification   of   Munychia,  which   had    now   been  ^SJ^!^} 
^eatly  enlarged  and  strengthened,^  holding  a  piac-  atAtbeoB, 
tical  command  over  Peirseus,  though  that  poiii  was  mitigated 
nominally  relinquished  to  the  Athenians.    But  there  Jj^^'^Se-'^ 
was  no  slaughter  of  orators,  no  expulsion  of  citizens ;  rean  Deme- 
raoreover,  even   the   minimum  of   1000  drachmse, 
fixed  for  the  political  franchise,  though  excluding  the  multitude, 
must  have  been  felt  as  an  improvement  compared  with  the 
higher  limit  of  2000  drachmae  prescribed  by  Antipater.    Kas- 
sander was  not,  like  his  fether,  at  the  head  of  an  overwhelming 
force,  master  of  Greece.    He  had    Polysperchon  in  the  field 
against  him  with  a  rival  army  and  an  established  ascendency  in 
many  of  the  Grecian  cities;  it  was  therefore  his  interest  to  abstain 
from  measures  of  obvious  harshness  towards  the  Athenian  people. 
Towards  this  end  his  choice  of  the  Phalerean  Demetrius 
appears  to  have  been  judicious.    That  citizen  con-  Adminis- 

tinued  to  administer  Athens,  as  satrap  or  despot  Jp-HS??' 
JTT  j^x  TT  thePhale- 

under  Kassander,  for  ten  years.    He  was  an  accom-  rean  Deme- 

plished  literary  man,  friend  both  of  the  philosopher  ASens  in 

Theophrastus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  school  of  a  moderate 

Aristotle,  and  of  the  rhetor    Deinarchus.      He  is  Census 

described  also  as  a  person  of  expensive  and  luxurious  A^eniwi 

habits;  towards  which  he  devoted  the  most  of  the  population. 

Athenian  public  revenue — 1200  talents  in  amount,  if  Duris  is  to 

be  believed.    His  administration  is  said  to  have  been  discreet  and 

moderate.    We  know  little  of  its  details,  but  we  are  told  that 

he  made  sumptuary  laws,  especially  restricting  the  cost  and 

ostentation  of  funerals.*    He  himself  extolled  his  own  decennial 

period  as  one  of  abundance  and  flourishing  commerce  at  Athens.^ 

1  See  the  notice  of  Munychia,  as  it  among  numerous  historical,  philosophi- 

stood  ten  years  afterwards  (Diodor.  xx.  cal,  and  literarv  works,  a  narratiye  of 

46).  his  own  decennial  administration  (Dio- 

3  Cicero,  De  Legg.  ii.  26, 06 ;  Strabo,  gente  LaSrt.  y.  6,  9 ;  Strabo,  td.>--ircpi 

is.  p.  898 :  yausanias,  L  26,  6.   Tvpayy6v  r^s  ficxacrw. 

r«  'ABwaioit  iwpaft  ytv4<rBai  Aa^finrpiotf,  The  statement  of  1200  talents,  as  the 

&e,     Doris  ap.  Athennum,  ziL  642.  annual  reyenue  handled  by  Demetrius, 

Fragm.  27,  vol  iiL  p.  477,  Frag*  Hist,  deserves  little  credit 

Gr»c.  s  See  the  Fragment  of  Demochards, 

The  Phalerean  Demetrius  composed,  2 ;  Fragment.  Historic.  Grsec.  ed.  Didot, 
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But  we  learn  from  others,  and  the  &ct  is  highly  prohahle,  that 
it  was  a  period  of  distress  and  humiliation,  botii  at  Athens  and 
in  other  Grecian  towns  ;  and  that  Athenians,  as  well  as  others, 
welcomed  new  projects  of  colonization  (such  as  that  of  Ophelias 
from  EyrSnd)  not  simply  from  prospects  of  advantage,  hut  also 
as  an  escape  from  existing  evils.^ 

What  forms  of  nominal  democracy  were  kept  up  during  this 
interval,  we  cannot  discover.  The  popular  judicature  must  have 
been  continued  for  private  suits  and  accusations,  since  Deinarchus 
is  said  to  have  been  in  large  practice  as  a  logographer,  or  composer 
of  discourses  for  others.^  But  the  fsct  that  three  h\mdred  and 
sixty  statues  were  erected  in  honour  of  Demetrius  while  his 
administration  was  still  going  on  demonstrates  the  gross  flattery 
of  his  partisans,  the  subjection  of  the  people,  and  the  practical 
abolition  of  all  free-spoken  censure  or  prono\mced  opposition. 
We  learn  that,  in  some  one  of  the  ten  years  of  his  administration, 
a  census  was  taken  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  and  that  there 
were  numbered  21,000  citizens,  10,000  metics,  and  400,000 
slaves.^    Of  this  important  enumeration  we  know  the  bare  feu^t, 

vol.  iL  p.  u%  ap.  Palyb.  xlL  13,   HtmiO'  tritia  coyers  the  ten  years  between  817 

chftTfta,  iiftpljHW  of  the  orator  l>emo3.  and  807  B.C.  (Fftst  HelL  Append,  p. 

th^nSa,  ivna  tho  polltlct^l  opponent  of  888). 
I>emf?trJiiii    PljflJcrBiia.    ^'hom   he    re-        Mr.  Clinton  (ad  ann.  817  B.a  Fast 


]>nincherl  with  tUasb  hoAMs  i^bout  com-  Hell.)  observes  respecting  the  c 

iiiurcinl  proH,poiity,  whtm  the  liberty  "The  21,000  Athenians  express  those 

iind  dipiLty  of  tb  e  city  wtsre  o vprthro  wn.  who  had  votes  in  the  public  assembly, 

Tn  Bitch  boflHtfi  of  Demtitfjub  PhoJut^uB  or  all  the  males  above  the  age  ox 

probftbly  belaiigH  the  statement  cited  twenty  years ;  the  10.000  fiiroucw.  de- 

froiQ  him  by  h^trabo  (ill.  p.  U7)  abnut  scribed  also  the  males  of  full  age. 

the  laborLoiiH  vorka  ia  the  Attic  mines  When  the  women  and  children  are 

at  Laureiom.  computed,  the  total  free  population 

1  Dloddr.  XX,  40.    «^0^'  i^^^iu^^^i^v  will  be  about  127,660 ;   and  400,000 

firi    fiovov    iyxpa-nU    ivttrBai.    irokXStv  slaves,  added  to  this  total,  will  Ave 

ayaBSiVf  oAXa  «al  rmv  traftovrmv  KtucStv  about  527,660  for  the  total  population 

airoAAay^o-cfftf  <u.  of  Attica."    See  also  the  Appendix  to 

3  Dionys.  Halic.  Judicium  de  Din-  F.  H.  p.  890  teq, 
archo,  pp.  638,  684 ;  Plutarch,  Beme-        This  census  is  a  very  interesting 

trius,  10.    A^  itiv  6A(yapx(«c^«,  <pyv  fact ;  but  our  information  respecting  it 

tk  iLovofixucifi^  «ara9Ta(r<M«  yevo/uiein}$  is  miserablv  scanty,  and  Mr.  Clinton's 

did  r^v  rov  ^akupimi  ivvofuvt  sc.  interpretation  of  the  different  numbers 

8  Ktesiklte  ap.  Athenieum,  vi.  p.  272.  Is  open  to  some  remark.    He  cannot  be 

Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (foUowing  Wessel-  right,  I  thhik,  in  saying— "The  21,000 

iniO  supplies  the  defect  in  the  text  of  Athenians  express  those  who  had  votes 

Athenaeus,  so  as  to  assign  the  census  in  the  assembly,  or  all  the  males  above 

to  the  115th  Olympiad.    This  coi^ec-  the  age  of  twenty  years".    For  we  are 

ture  may  be  riffht,  yet  the  reasons  for  exprmsly  told  that,  under  the  adminis- 

it  are  not  conclusive.    The  census  may  tration  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  all 

have  been  taken  either  in  the  116th  or  persons    who    did  not   possess    1000 

in  the  117th  Olympiad ;  we  have  no  drachmie  were  excluded  from  the  poli' 

means  of  determinhig  which.     The  tical  franchise ;  and,  therefore,  a  large 

administration  of  the  Fhalerean  Beme-  number  of  males  above  the  age  of 
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without  its  special  purpose  or  even  its  precise  date.    Perliaps 
some  of  those  citizens,  who  had  been  banished  or  deported  at  the 
close  of  the  Lamian  war,  may  have  returned  and  continued  to  re- 
side at  Atheps.    But  there  still  seems  to  have  remained,  during 
all  the  continuance  of  the  Eassandrian  oligarchy,  a  body  of  ad- 
verse Athenian  exiles,  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  overthrowing 
it,  and  seeking  aid  for  that  purpose  from  the  -^tolians  and  others.^ 
The  acquisition  of  Athens  by  Kassander,  followed  up  by  his 
capture  of  Panaktum  and  Salamis,  and  seconded  by         ^^ 
his  moderation  towards  the  Athenians,  procured  for  Autumn, 
him  considerable  support  in  Peloponnesus,  whither  Kassander 
he  proceeded  with  his  army."    Many  of  the  cities,  in-  in  Pelopon- 
timidated  or  persuaded,  joined  him  and  deserted  Poly-   many  cities 
sperchon;  while  the  Spartans,  now  feeling  for  the  first  iheS^^ 
time  their  defenceless  condition,  thought  it  prudent  **°*?"Jtgi_ 
to  surround  their  city  with  walls.'    This  fact,  among  dtv  with 
many  others  contemporaneous,  testifies  emphatically  ^''^*"** 
how  the  characteristic  sentiments  of  the  Hellenic  autonomous 
world  were  now  dying  out  everywhere.    The  maintenance  of 
Sparta  as  an  unwalled  city  was  one  of  the  deepest  and  most 


twenty  years  would  have  no  vote  in  the 
assemDly,  Since  the  two  categories 
are  not  coincident,  then,  to  which  shall 
we  apply  the  number  21,000  ?  To  those 
who  had  votes  ?  Or  to  the  total  num* 
ber  of  free  citizens,  voting  or  not  vot- 
ing, above  the  age  of  twenty?  The 
public  assembly,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  little  moment  or 
efficacy,  so  that  a  distinct  record  of 
the  number  of  persons  entitled  tavote 
in  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  sought. 

Then,  again,  Mr.  Clinton  interprets 
the  three  numbers  given  upon  two 
principles  totallv  distinct.  The  two 
lirst  numbers  (citizens  and  metics)  he 
considers  to  designate  only  males  of 
full  age ;  the  third  number,  of  oix^ot. 
he  considers  to  include  both  sexes  and 
all  ages. 

Tbia  is  a  conjecture  which  I  think 
very  doubtfuL  in  the  absence  of  further 
knowledge.  It  implies  that  the  enume- 
rators take  account  of  the  slave  women 
and  children,  but  that  they  take 
no  account  of  the  free  women  and 
children,  wives  and  families  of  the 
citizens  and  metics.  The  number  of 
the  free  women  and  children  are  wholly 


unrecorded,  on  Mr.  Clinton's  supposi- 
tion. Now,  if,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
census,  it  was  necessary  to  enumerate 
the  slave  women  and  children,  it  surely 
would  be  not  less  necessary  to  enume- 
rate the  A^e  women  and  children. 

The  word  oUirat,  sometimes  means, 
not  slaves  only,  but  the  inmates  of  a 
family  generally— free  as  well  as  slave. 
If  such  be  its  meaning  here  (which, 
however,  there  is  not  evidence  enough 
to  affirm),  we  eliminate  the  difficulty  of 
supposing  the  slave  women  and  chiliuen 
to  oe  enumerated,  and  the  free  women 
and  children  not  to  be  enumerated. 

We  should  be  able  to  reason  more 
confidently  if  we  knew  the  purpose  for 
which  the  census  had  been  taken— 
whether  with  a  view  to  military  or 
political  measures,  to  finance  and  taxa- 
tion, or  to  the  question  of  subsistence 
and  importation  of  foreign  com  (see 
Mr.  Clinton's  East  H.  ad.  ann.  444 
B.a,  about  another  census  taken  in 
reference  to  imported  com). 

1  See  Dionys.  Halic.  Judic.  de  Din- 
archo,  p.  668  Beisk. 

3  DiodOr.  xviiL  76. 

8  Justin,  xiv.  6:  Dioddr.  xviiL  75; 
Pausan.  viL  8,  3 ;  Pausan.  L  25,  6. 
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cheriBbed  of  Lykurgean  traditions — a  standing  proof  of  the  fear- 
less bearing  and  self-confidence  of  the  Spartans  against  dangers 
from  without  The  erection  of  the  walls  showed  their  own  con- 
viction, but  too  well  borne  out  by  the  real  circumstances  around 
them,  that  the  pressure  of  the  foreigner  had  become  so  over- 
whelming as  not  to  leave  them  even  safety  at  home. 

The  warfare  between  Eassander  and  Polysperchon  became  now 
B.a8i7.  embittered  by  «  feud  among  the  members  of  the 
Aatamn.  Macedonian  imperial  family.  King  Philip  Arideeus 
Fend  in  the  and  his  wife  Eurydik^,  alarmed  and  indignant  at  the 
J^^l^*^*"  restoration  of  Olympias  which  Polysperchon  was  pro- 
[wniiy"  jecting,  solicited  aid  from  Kassander,  and  tried  to 
pnts  £>  place  the  force  of  Macedonia  at  his  disposal.    In  this 

^Seng^^  however  they  failed.  Olympias,  assisted  not  only  by 
jnd  Eunr-  Polysperchon,  but  by  the  Epirotic  prince  .£akid^ 
reigns  in  made  her  entry  into  Macedonia  out  of  Epirus,  ap- 
^S^^'  parently  in  the  autumn  of  317  B.a  She  brought 
J2J^«  with  her  Boxana  and  her  child— the  widow  and  son 
partisans  of  of  Alexander  the.  Great  The  Macedonian  soldiers, 
Antipater.  assembled  by  Philip  Aridseus  and  Eurydik^  to  resist 
her,  were  so  overawed  by  her  name  and  the  recollection  of 
Alexander,  that  they  refused  to  fight^  and  thus  ensured  to  her  an 
easy  victory.  Philip  and  Eurydik^  became  her  prisoners :  the 
former  she  caused  to  be  slain  ;  to  the  latter  she  offered  only  an 
option  between  the  sword,  the  halter,  and  poison.  The  old  queen 
next  proceeded  to  satiate  her  revenge  against  the  family  of  Anti- 
pater. One  hundred  leading  Macedonians,  friends  of  Kassander, 
were  put  to  death,  together  with  his  brother  Nikanor ;  ^  while 
the  sepulchre  of  his  deceased  brother  lollas,  accused  of  having 
poisoned  Alexander  the  Qreat,  was  broken  up. 

During  the  winter,  Olympias  remained  ^us  completely  pre- 
dominant in  Macedonia ;  where  her  position  seemed  strong,  since 
her  allies  the  ^tolians  were  masters  of  the  pass  at  Thermopylae, 
while  Kassander  was  kept  employed  in  Peloponnesus  by  the 
force  under  Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon.  But  Elassander, 
disengaging  himself  from  these  embarrassments,  and  eluding 
Thermopylae  by  a  maritime  transit  to  Thessaly,  seized  the 
Perrhaebian  passes  before  they  had  been  put  under  gaard,  and 
1  Dioddr.  xix.  11 ;  Justin,  x.  14,  4 ;  Pausanias,  L  11,  4. 
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entered  Macedonia  without  resistance.     Olympias,  having  no 
army  competent  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  was  forced  ^^^  ^^^ 
to  shut  herself  up  in  the  maritime  fortress  of  Pydna, 
with  Roxana,  the  child  Alexander,  and  ThessalonikS,  passes  into 
daughter  of  her  late  hushand  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas.^  rS^te** 
Here  Kassander  blocked  her  up  for  several  months  ^^5°?J^ 
by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  and  succeeded  in  defeat-  comes 
ing  all  the  efforts  of  Polysperchon  and  iEakid^  to  Jh^^try 
relieve  her.    In  the  spring  of  the  ensuing  year  (316  — ^^y^piw 
B.C.),  she  was  forced  by  intolerable  famine  to  sur-  inPy<^, 
render.      Kassander    promised    her    nothing   more  ^5*SJ^ 
than  personal  safety,  requiring  from  her  the  sur-  death, 
render  of  the  two  great  fortresses,  Pella  and  Amphipolis,  which 
made  him  master  of  Macedonia.    Presently,  however,  the  relatives 
of  those  numerous  victims,  who  had  perished  by  order  of  Olympias, 
were  encouraged  by  Kassander  to  demand  her  life  in  retribution. 
They  found  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  verdict  of  condemnation 
against  her  from  what  was  called  a  Macedonian  assembly.    Never- 
theless, such  was  the  sentiment  of  awe  and  reverence  connected 
with  her  name,  that  no  one  except  the  injured  men  themselves 
could  be  found  to  execute  the  sentence.    She  died  with  a  courage 
worthy  of  her  rank  and  domineering  character.    Kassander  took 
ThessalonikS  to  wife — confining  Roxana  with  the  child  Alexander 
in  the  fortress  of  Amphipolis — ^where  (after  a  certain  interval)  he 
caused  both  of  them  to  be  slain.' 

While  Kassander  was  thus  master  of  Macedonia — and  while 
the  imperial  family  were  disappearing  from  the  scene  ^^  ^j^ 
in  that  country — the  defeat  and  death  of  Eumenfis 
(which  happened  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the  cap-  power  of 
ture  of  Olympias  8)  removed  the  last  faithful  partisan  ^]j§^"* 
of  that  family  in  Asia.     But  at  the  same  time  it  left  CJonfede- 
in  the  hands  of  Antigonus  such  overwhelming  pre-  Kassander, 
ponderance  throughout  Asia,  that  he  aspired  to  become  m^hus, 
vicar  and  master  of  the  entire  Alexandrine  empire,  as  ^^«?7» 
well  as  to  avenge  upon  Kassander  the  extirpation  of  the  kus  against 
regal  family.    His  power  appeared  indeed  so  formid-  ^"^ 

1  Dioddr.  zix.  86.  of  Olympias.  Aristonous,  goTemor  of 

3 1)iod6r.  xix.  60,  61 ;  Justin,  ziv.  6 ;  Amphipolis  in  her  interest,  considered 

Pausan.  i.  26,  6 :  ix.  7, 1.  Enmends  to  be  stiU  alive  (Dioddr.  xix. 

3  Even  immediately  before  the  death  60). 
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able,  that  Eassander  of  Macedonia,  Lysimachus  of  Thrace,  Ptolemy 
of  Egypt,  and  Selenkus  of  Babylonia,  entered  into  a  convention, 
which  gradually  ripened  into  an  active  alliance,  against  him. 

During  the  struggles  between  these  powerful  princes,  Qreece 
B.a8i6—  appears  simply  as  a  group  of  subject  cities,  held, 
8^*-  garrisoned,  grasped  at,  or  coveted  by  all  of  them. 

Ka^Ader  Polysperchon,  abandoning  all  hopes  in  Macedonia 
Eaaaan-  after  the  death  of  Olympias,  had  been  forced  to  take 
restorM  refuge  among  the  ^tolians,  leaving  his  son  Alexander 
Thdbes.  iQ  make  the  best  struggle  that  he  could  in  Pelo- 
ponn^us,  so  that  Kassander  was  now  decidedly  preponderant 
throughout  the  Hellenic  regions.  After  fixing  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Macedonia,  he  perpetuated  his  own  name  by  founding, 
on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  of  PallSnS,  and  near  the  site 
where  Potidaea  had  stood,  the  new  city  of  Eassandreia ;  into 
which  he  congregated  a  large  number  of  inhabitants  from  the 
neighbourhood,  and  especially  the  remnant  of  the  citizens  of 
Olynthus  and  Potidsea, — towns  taken  and  destroyed  by  Philip 
more  than  thirty  years  before.^  He  next  marched  into  Pelo- 
ponn^us  with  his  army  against  Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon. 
Passing  through  Bceotia,  he  imdertook  the  task  of  restoring  the 
city  of  Thebes,  which  had  been  destroyed  twenty  years  previously 
by  Alexander  the  Qreat,  and  had  ever  since  existed  only  as  a 
military  post  in  the  ancient  citadel  called  Kadmeia.  The  other 
Boeotian  towns,  to  whom  the  old  Theban  territory  had  been 
assigned,  were  persuaded  or  constrained  to  relinquish  it;  and 
Kassander  invited  from  all  parts  of  Qreece  the  Theban  exiles  or 
their  descendants.  From  sympathy  with  these  exiles,  and  also 
with  the  ancient  celebrity  of  the  city,  many  Greeks,  even  from 
Italy  and  Sicily,  contributed  to  the  restoration.  The  Athenians, 
now  administered  by  Demetrius  Phalereus,  under  Eassander's 
supremacy,  were  particularly  forward  in  the  work;  the  Messenians 
and  Megalopolitans,  whose  ancestors  had  owed  so  much  to  th& 
Theban  Epameinondas,  lent  strenuous  aid.  ThSbes  was  re- 
established in  the  original  area  which  it  had  occupied  before 
Alexander's  siege,  and  was  held  by  a  Eassandrian  garrison  in  the 
Eadmeia,  destined  for  the  mastery  of  Boeotia  and  Greece.* 

1  Dioddr.  xix.  62 ;  Pausanias,  v.  23, 2.    7,  2—5.   This  seems  an  explanation  of 

2  Dioddr.  xix.  52.  64,  78 ;  Pansan.  ix.    Kassander's  proceeding  more  probable 
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After  some   stay  at   Thebes,  Eassander  advanced   towards 
Peloponnesus.      Alexander    (son   of    Polysperchon)  b.o.  814. 
having  fortified  the  Isthmus,  he  was  forced  to  em-  MeasnreB  of 
bark  his  troops  with  his  elephants  at  Megara,  and  Apl^i^ 
cross  over  the  Saronic  Gulf  to  Epidaurus.    He  dis-  ^jj^^®' 
possessed  Alexander  of  Argos,  of  Messenia,  and  even  P^^^^^^ 
of  his  position  on  the  Isthmus,  where  he  left  a  the  Gredan 
powerful  detachment,  and  then  returned  to  Mace-  pj^j^y 
donia.^     His  increasing  power  raised  both  appre-  promises 
hension  and  hatred  in  the  bosom  of  Antigonus,  who  Groat^wer 
endeavoured  to  come  to  terms  with  him,  but  in  vain.*  ^fiJ^^^ 
Kassander    preferred   the    alliance   with    Ptolemy,  Greece. 
Seleukus,  and  Lysimachus  against  Antigonus,  who  was  now 
master  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia,  inspiring  common  dread  to 
all  of  them.*     Accordingly,  from  Asia  to  Pelopcmn^us,  with 
arms  and  money,  Antigonus  despatched  the  Milesian  Aristo- 
dSmus  to  strengthen  Alexander  against  Kassander,  whom  he 
further  denounced  as  an  enemy  of  the  Macedonian  name,  because 
he  had  slain  Olympias,  imprisoned  the  other  members  of  the 
regal  family,  and  re-established  the  Olynthian  exiles.    He  caused 
the  absent  Kassander  to  be  condemned  by  what  was  called  a 
Macedonian  assembly,  upon  these  and  other  charges. 

Antigonus  further  proclaimed,  by  the  voice  of  this  assembly, 
that  all  the  Greeks  should  be  free,  self-governing,  and  exempt 
from  garrisons  or  military  occupation.^  It  was  expected  that 
these  brilliant  promises  would  enlist  partisans  in  Greece  against 
Kassander ;  accordingly,  Ptolemy,  niler  of  Egypt,  one  of  the 
enemies  of  Antigonus,  thought  fit  to  issue  similar  proclamations 
a  few  months  afterwards,  tendering  to  the  Greeks  the  same  boon 
from  himself.^  These  promises,  neither  executed  nor  intended  to 
be  executed  by  either  of  the  kings,  appear  to  have  produced  little 
or  no  effect  upon  the  Greeks. 

The  arrival  of  Aristod^mus  in  Peloponn^us  had  reanimated 
the  party  of  Alexander  (son  of  Polysperchon),  against  whom 

than  that  glTen  by  Pansanias;  who  see  Plutarch,  Alezand.  74. 
tells  us  that  £[assander  hated  the  i  Dioddr.  xix.  54. 
memory  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  ^  Dioddr.  xiz.  66. 
wished  to  undo  the  consequences  of  ^  Diod6r.  xix.  67. 
his  acts.  That  he  did  so  hate  Alex-  4  Diod6r.  xix.  61. 
ander  is,  however,  extremely  credible :        b  l>iod6r.  xix.  02. 
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Kassander  was  again  obliged  to  bring  bis  fall  fOTces  from 
Macedonia.  Thougb  successful  against  Alexander  at  Aigos, 
Orcbomenus,  and  otber  places,  Kassander  was  not  able  to  crush 
bim,  and  presently  tbougbt  it  prudent  to  gain  bim  over.  He 
offered  to  bim  tbe  separate  government  of  Peloponn^us,  tbougfa 
in  subordination  to  bimself.  Alexander  accepted  the  offer, 
becoming  E^assander^s  ally,^  and  carried  on  war,  jointly  witb 
bim,  against  Aristod^mus,  witb  varying  success,  until  be  was 
presently  assassinated  by  some  private  enemies.  Nevertheless 
bis  widow,  Eratesipolis,  a  woman  of  courage  and  energy,  still 
maintained  berself  in  considerable  force  at  Sikydn.'  Kassander's 
most  obstinate  enemies  were  tbe  ^tolians,  of  wbom  we  now  first 
bear  formal  mention  as  a  substantive  confederacy.*  These 
iEtolians  became  tbe  allies  of  Antigonus  as  they  bad  been  before 
of  Polyspercbon,  extending  their  predatory  ravages  even  as  far  as 
Attica.  Protected  against  foreign  garrisons,  partly  by  their  rude 
and  fierce  habits,  partly  by  their  mountainous  territory,  they 
were  almost  tbe  only  Greeks  who  could  still  be  called  free. 
Kassander  tried  to  keep  tbem  in  check  through  their  neighbours 
tbe  Akamanians,  whom  he  induced  to  adopt  a  more  concentrated 
habit  of  residence,  consolidating  their  numerous  petty  townships 
into  a  few  considerable  towns — Stratus,  Sauria,  and  Agrinium — 
convenient  posts  for  Macedonian  garrisons.  He  also  made  bim- 
self master  of  Leukas,  Apollonia,  and  Epidamnus,  defeating  the 
Illyrian  king  Glaukias,  so  that  his  dominion  now  extended 
across  from  the  Thermaic  to  the  Adriatic  Qulf.^  His  general 
Philippus  gained  two  important  victories  over  the  iEtolians  and 
Epirots,  forcing  tbe  former  to  relinquish  some  of  their  most 
accessible  towns.^ 

Tbe  power  of  Antigonus  in  Asia  underwent  a  material  diminu- 
tion, by  the  successful  and  permanent  establishment  which  Seleu- 
kus  now  acquired  in  Babylonia  ;  from  which  event  the  sera  of 
tbe  succeeding  Seleukidae  takes  its  origin.  In  Greece,  however, 
Antigonus  gained  ground  on  Kassander.      He  sent  thither  bis 

1  Dioddr.  xix.  68,  64.  fioiStlv  roU  'Arrtyovov  wpJiyiiatny,  Ac, 

snt/wiA,.  ^^  M  m  «Dloddr.  xix.  67,  68;  Justin,  xv. 

.  ^  ^^^^^'  ^-  ®2. 67.  2.    See  Brandstattoi,  Geschichte  det 

s  Dioddr.  idx,  66.   *Api9T6ft)fM«,  iwl  :£:tolischeii  Volkes  und  Btmdes,  p.  178 

Tov  KOivov  T&v  AtrwAwv  ducfluo-  (Berlin,  1844X 

KoYUvdiitvoi,     vpoerpc^aTO    ra     irAi$(h|         &  Diod6r.  zix.  74. 
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nephew  Ptolemy  with  a  large  force  to  liberate  the  Greeks^  or, 
in  other  words,  to  expel  the  Kaflsandriap  garrisons ;  b.c.  sis. 
while  he  at  the  same  time  distracted  Eassander's  poroesof 
attention  by  threatening  to  cross  the  Hellespont  and  ^^nns 
invade  Macedonia.  This  Ptolemy  (not  the  Egyptian)  Consider-' 
expelled  the  soldiers  of  Kassander  from  Eubcea,  Bceo-  ^JfiSS**^ 
tia,  and  Pholds.  Chalkis  in  Euboea  was  at  this  time  J&ssander. 
the  chief  military  station  of  Eassander ;  Thebes  (which  he  had 
recently  re-established)  was  in  alliance  with  him ;  but  the  re- 
maining Boeotian  towns  were  hostile  to  him.  Ptolemy,  having 
taken  Challds — ^the  citizens  of  which  he  conciliated  by  leaving 
them  without  any  garrison — ^together  with  Ordpus,  Eretna,  and 
Earystus,  entered  Attica,  and  presented  himself  before  Athens. 
So  much  disposition  to  treat  with  him  was  manifested  in  the  city, 
that  Demetrius  the  Phalerean  was  obliged  to  gain  time  by  pre- 
tending to  open  negotiations  with  Antigonus,  while  Ptolemy 
withdrew  from  Attica.  Nearly  at  the  same  epoch,  ApoUonia, 
Epidamnus,  and  Leukas  found  means,  assisted  by  an  armament 
from  Eorkyra,  to  drive  out  Eassander's  garrisons,  and  to  escape 
from  his  dominion.^  The  aflEoirs  of  Antigonus  were  now  prosper- 
ing in  Greece,  but  they  were  much  throDirn  back  by  the  dis- 
content and  treachery  of  his  admiral  Telesphorus,  who  seized 
Elis,  and  even  plundered  the  sacred  treasures  of  Ol3rmpia. 
Ptolemy  presently  put  him  down,  and  restored  these  treasures 
to  the  god.' 

In  the  ensuing  year,  a  convention  was  concluded  between 
Antigonus  on  one  side,  and  Eassander,  Ptolemy  (the 
Egyptian),  and  Lysimachus  on  the  other,  whereby 
the  supreme  command  in  Macedonia  was  guaranteed  J^^*^^© 
to  Eassander,  \mtil  the  maturity  of  Alexander  son  of  bemgerents 
Boxana ;  Thrace  being  at  the  same  time  assured  to  autonomy 
Lysimachus,  Egypt  to  Ptolemy,  and  the  whole  of  g*^^|^ 
Afiia   to   Antigonus.     It   was   at   the   same    time  all.  Kas. 
covenanted  by  all  that  the  Hellenic  cities  should  be  Sd^S;?" 
free."    Towards  the  execution  of  this  last  dause,  how-  ^^^l^^ 
ever,  nothing  was  actually  done.    Nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  treaty  had  any  other  effect,  except  to  inspire  Eassander 
with  increased  jealousy  about  Roxana  and  her  child ;  both  of 
1  Bioddr.  zix.  77, 78, 89.       a  Diodto.  ziz.  87.      s  Diodto.  zix.  105. 
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Whom  (as  lias  been  already  stated)  he  caused  to  be  secretly  assaa* 
sinated  soon  afterwards,  by  the  goyemor  Glankias,  in  the  fortress 
of  Amphipolisi  where  they  had  been  confined.^  The  forces  of 
Antigonus,  under  his  general  Ptolemy,  still  remained  in  Greece. 
But  this  general  presently  (310  B.a)  revolted  from  Antigonus, 
and  placed  them  in  cooperation  with  Kassander;  while  Ptolemy 
of  Egypt,  accusing  Antigonus  of  having  contravened  the  treaty 
by  garrisoning  various  Grecian  cities,  renewed  the  war  and  the 
triple  alliance  against  him.' 

Polysperchon — who  had  hitherto  maintained  a  local  dominion 
^  over  various  parts  of  Peloponn^us,  with  a  military 

cho^ST  force  distributed  in  MessSnd  and  other  towns'— was 
prei^ioM  ^^^  encouraged  by  Antigonus  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
of  Hdrakite  Hdrakl^  (son  of  Alexander  by  Barsind),  and  to  place 
Alexander,  him  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia  in  opposition  to 
^J^*^gy  Blassander.  This  young  prince  HSrakl^  now  seven- 
He  enters  teen  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  Greece  from  Pergamus 
mctwi?h  in  Ajsia,  and  his  pretensions  to  the  throne  were 
^^^^1^  assisted  not  only  by  a  considerable  party  in  Macedonia 
the  young  itself,  but  also  by  the  ^tolians.  Polysperchon 
Elro^g^  invaded  Macedonia,  with  favourable  prospects  of 
Jj^  *f  establishing  the  young  prince  ;  yet  he  thought  it 
soathem  advantageous  to  accept  treacherous  propositions  from 
**®*^*  Kassander,  who  offered  to  him  partnership  in  the 
sovereignty  of  Macedonia,  with  an  independent  army  and 
dominion  in  PeloponnSsus.  Polysperchon,  tempted  by  these 
offers,  assassinated  the  young  prince  Hdrakl^  and  withdrew  his 
army  towards  Peloponnesus.  But  he  found  such  unexpected 
opposition,  in  his  march  through  Boeotia,  from  Boeotians  and 
Peloponnesians,  that  he  was  forced  to  take  up  his  winter  quarters 
in  Lokris*  (309  B.O.).  From  this  time  forward,  as  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  he  commanded  in  Southern  Greece  as  subordinate  ally 
or  partner  of  Elassander,'  whose  Macedonian  dominion,  thus 
confirmed,  seems  to  have  included  ATrftrnatiift  and  Amphilochia 

1  Dioddr.  xiz.  IO64  — Proleg^  ad  Jnitin,  xv.;  Justin,  zr.  2. 

8  Diod6r.  xx.  19.  '  DicSftr.  xx.   100—108 ;    Plutarch, 

sperchon (Diodftr.  xix.  64).  atleast  this  was  the  reproach  of  Lysi- 

4  Dioddr.  XX.  28 ;  Trogus  Pompeius   machus  (Plutarch,  Pyrrhus,  12). 
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on  the  AmbTakian  Gulf,  together  with  the  town  of  Ambrakia 
itself,  and  a  supremacy  over  many  of  the  Epirots. 

The  assassination  of  H^raklgs  was  speedily  followed  by  that 
of  Kleopatra,  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  b.c.808. 
daughter  of  Philip  and  Olympias.    She  had  been  for   ^^^^^^^ 
some  time  at  Sardis,  nominally  at  liberty,  yet  under  tionof 
watch  by  the  governor,  who  received  his  orders  from  ST*^^****^ 
Antigonus  ;  she  was  now  preparing  to  quit  that  place,  ^S^T^* 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  and  of  Alexander 
becoming   his   wife.      She   had    been   invoked   as  by  Ant? 
auxiliary,  or  courted  in  marriage,  by  several  of  the  go^us. 
great  Macedonian  chiefs,  without  any  result     Now,  however, 
Antigonus,  afraid  of  the  influence  which  her  name  might  throw 
into  the  scale  o#  his  rival  Ptolemy,  caused  her  to  be  secretly 
murdered  as  she  was  preparing  for  her  departure  ;  throwing  the 
blame  of  the  deed  on  some  of  her  women,  whom  he  punished 
with  death.i    All  the  relatives  of  Alexander  the  Great  (except 
Thessalonik^  wife  of  Kassander,  daughter  of  Philip  by  a  Thessa- 
lian  mistress)  had  now  successively  perished,  and  all  by  the 
orders  of  one  or  other  among  his  principal  officers.    The  imperial 
family,  with  the  prestige  of  its  name,  thus  came  to  an  end. 

Ptolemy  of  Egypt  now  set  sail  for  Greece  with  a  powerful 
armament.    He  acquired  possession  of  the  important  ptoiemy  of 
cities — Siky6n  and  Corinth  —  which  were  handed  §Kypt  in 
over  to  him  by  Kratesipolis,  widow  of  Alexander,  son  after  some 
of  Polysperchon.    He  then  made  known  by  proclama-  Je^^l^ 
tion  his  purpose  as  a  liberator,  inviting  aid  from  the  ^^^^* 
Peloponnesian  cities  themselves  against  the  garrisons  Kaasander. 
of  Kassander.     From  some  he  received  encouraging  ©f  the^re!* 
answers  and  promises  ;  but  none  of  them  made  any  c**^  <^**®*- 
movement,  or  seconded  him  by  armed  demonstrations.     He 
thought  it  prudent  therefore  to  conclude  a  truce  with  Kassander 
and  retire  from  Greece,  leaving  however  secure  garrisons  in 
Siky6n  and  Corinth.*    The  Grecian  cities  had  now  become  tame 
and  passive.    Feeling  their  own  incapacity  of  self-defence,  and 
averse  to  auxiliary  eflForts,  which  brought  upon  them  enmity 
without  any  prospect  of  advantage,  they  awaited  only  the  turns 

1  Diod6r,  zx.  87 :  compare  Jostin,  xiii  6 ;  xiv.  1. 
2Diod6r.xx.87. 
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of  foreign  interference  and  the  behests  of  the  potentates  around 
them. 

The  Qrecian  ascendency  of  Eassander,  however,  was  in  the 
B.C  807.  following  year  exposed  to  a  graver  shock  than  it  had 
Sadden  ®^®^  7®*  encountered,  by  the  sudden  invasion  of 
aj^^yi^  Demetrius  called  PoliorkSt^  son  of  Antigonus. 
PoUorkdtds  This  young  prince,  sailing  from  Ephesus  with  a 
5Sie  aSS**  formidable  armament,  contrived  to  conceal  his 
^^  de-  purposes  so  closely,  that  he  actually  entered  the 
fETonr.  harbour    of   Peirseus   (on  the  26th  of  the  month 

F^lroiw  Thargelion — May)  without  expectation  or  resistance 
wtosto  from  any  one,  his  fleet  being  mistaken  for  the  fleet 
^pUire  of  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy.  The  Phalerean  Demetrius, 
Mmiychia  taken  unawares,  and  attempting  too  Jate  to  guard  the 
Megara.  harbour,  found  himself  compelled  to  leave  it  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy,  and  to  retire  within  the  walls  of  Athens  ; 
while  Dionysius,  the  Eassandrian  governor,  maintained  himself 
with  his  garrison  in  Munychia,  yet  without  any  army  competent 
to  meet  the  invaders  in  the  field.  This  accomplished  Phalerean, 
who  had  administered  for  ten  years  as  the  viceroy  and  with  the 
force  of  Eassander,  now  felt  his  position  and  influence  at  Athens 
overthrown,  and  even  his  personal  safety  endangered.  He  with 
other  Athenians  went  as  envoys  on  the  ensuing  day  to  ascertain 
what  terms  would  be  granted.  The  young  prince  ostentatiously 
proclaimed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  his  &ther  Antigonus  and 
himself  to  restore  and  guarantee  to  the  Athenians  unqualified 
freedom  and  autonomy.  Hence  the  Phalerean  Demetrius  foresaw 
that  his  internal  opponents,  condemned  as  th^y  had  been  to  com- 
pulsory silence  during  the  last  ten  years,  would  now  proclaim 
themselves  with  irresistible  violence,  so  that  there  was  no  safety 
for  him  except  in  retreat.  He  accordingly  asked  and  obtained 
permission  from  the  invader  to  retire  to  Thebes,  from  whence  he 
passed  over  soon  after  to  Ptolemy  in  Egypt  The  Athenians  in 
the  city  declared  in  favour  of  Demetrius  Poliork^t& ;  who 
however  refused  to  enter  the  walls  until  he  should  have  besieged 
and  captured  Munychia,  as  well  as  Megara,  with  their  Eassan- 
drian garrisons.  In  a  short  time  he  accomplished  both  these 
objects.  Indeed  energy,  skill,  and  effective  use  of  engines,  in 
besieging  fortified  places,  were  among  the  most  conspicuous 
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features  in  Ms  chftracter,  procuring  for  him  the  surname  whereby 
he  is  known  to  history.  He  proclaimed  the  Megarians  free, 
levelling  to  the  ground  the  fortifications  of  Munychia,  as  an 
earnest  to  the  Athenians  that  they  should  be  relieved  for  the 
future  from  all  foreign  garrison.^ 

After    these    successes,    Demetrius    PoliorkSt^    made    his 
triumphant  entry  into  Athens.     He  announced  to 
the  people,  in  formal  assembly,  that  they  were  now 
again  a  free  democracy,  liberated  from  jQl  dominion  pSSoriStls 
either  of  soldiers  from  abroad  or  oligarchs  at  home.   ^^"  j^ 
He  also  promised  them  a  further  boon  from  his  father  triamph. 
Antigonus  and  himself— 150,000  medimni  of  com  for  2»toni!^* 
distribution,  and  ship-timber  in  quantity  sufficient  o'ti*© 
for  constructing  100  triremes.    Both  these  announce-   Extrava- 
ments  were  received  with  grateful  exultation.    The  offlatto^ 
feelings  of  the  people  were  testified  not  merely  in  P*^g* 
votes  of  thanks  and  admiration  towards  the  young  Athenians 
conqueror,  but  also  in  effusions  of  unmeasured  and  JSmf'^*^ 
exorbitant  flattery.    Stratokl^  (who  has  already  been  T^"g|^ 
before  us  as  one  of  the  accusers  of  Demosthen^  in  the  tribes 
Harpalian  affair)  with  others  exhausted  their  invention  <''***®^ 
in  devising  new  varieties  of  compliment  and  adulation.  Antigonus 
and  Demetrius  were  proclaimed  to  be  not  only  kings,  but  gods 
and  saviours :  a  high  priest  of  these  saviours  was  to  be  annually 
chosen,  after  whom  each  successive  year  was  to  be  named  (instead 
of  being  named  after  the  first  of  the  nine  Archons,  as  had 
hitherto  been  the  custom),  and  the  dates  of  decrees  and  contracts 
commemorated ;  the  month  Munychion  was  re-named  as  Deme- 
trion ;  two  new  tribes,  to  be  called  Antigonis  and  Demetrias,  were^ 
constituted  in  addition  to  the  preceding  ten ;  the  annual  senate 
was  appointed  to  consist  of  600  members  instead  of  500;  the 
portraits  and  exploits  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  to  be 
woven,  along  with  those  of  Zeus  and  Ath^nS,  into  the  splendid  and 
voluminous  robe  periodically  carried  in  procession,  as  an  offering 
at  the  Panathenaic  festival ;  the  spot  of  ground  where  Demetrius 
had  alighted  from  his  chariot  was  consecrated  with  an  altar 

1  Philochor.  Fragm.  144,  ed.  Didot ;  by  Demetrias  Poliorkdtds  is  related 
I>iod6r.  zx.  45,  46 ;  Plutarch,  Deme-  somewhat  diffwently  by  Poly»nas,  iv. 
trius,  8, 9.    The  occupation  of  Peineus   7,  d. 
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erected  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Eateebat^  or  the  Descender. 
Several  other  similar  votes  were  paAsed,  recognizing  and  worship- 
ping  as  gods  the  saviours  Antigonus  and  Demetrius.  Nay,  we 
are  told  that  temples  or  altars  were  voted  to  Phila-Aphrodit^  in 
honour  of  Phila,  wife  of  Demetrius ;  and  a  like  compliment  was 
paid  to  his  two  mistresses,  Lesena  and  Lamia.  Altars  are  said  to 
have  been  also  dedicate  to  Adeimantus  and  others,  his  convivial 
companions  or  flatterers.^  At  the  same  time  the  numerous 
statues,  which  had  been  erected  in  honour  of  the  Phalerean 
Demetrius  during  his  decennial  government,  were  overthrown, 
and  some  of  them  even  turned  to  ignoble  purposes,  in  order  to 
cast  greater  scorn  upon  the  past  ruler.*  The  demonstrations  of 
servile  flattery  at  Athens,  towards  Demetrius  Poliorketds,  were 
in  fact  so  extravagantly  overdone,  that  he  himself  is  said  to  have 
been  disgusted  with  them,  and  to  have  expressed  contempt  for 
these  degenerate  Athenians  of  his  own  time.' 

In  reviewing  such  degrading  proceedings,  we  must  recollect 
B.C.  807.  that  thirty-one  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  battle 
Alteration  ^^  Cheeroneia,  and  that  during  all  this  time  the 
o'*gje*^^  Athenians  had  been  under  the  practical  ascendency 
in  Athens,  and  constantly  augmenting  pressure  of  foreign  poten- 
^^^'^j^  tates. .  The  sentiment  of  this  dependence  on  Mace- 
years,  donia  had  been  continually  strengthened  by  all  the 
subsequent  events:  by  the  capture  and  destruction  of  ThSbes, 
and  the  subsequent  overwhelming  conquests  of  Alexander ;  by 
the  deplorable  conclusion  of  the  Lamian  War,  the  slaughter  of 
the  free-spoken  orators,  the  death  of  the  enei^etic  military 
leaders,  and  the  deportation  of  Athenian  citizens ;  lastly,  by  the 
continued  presence  of  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  Peiraeus  oi* 
Munychia.  By  Phokion,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  the  other 
leading  statesmen  of  this  long  period,  submission  to  Macedonia 
had  been  inculcated  as  a  virtue,  while  the  recollection  of  the 
dignity  and  grandeur  of  old  autonomous  Athens  had  been  effaced 
or  denounced  as  a  mischievous  dream.  The  fifteen  years  between 
the  close  of  the  Lamian  war  and  the  arrival  of  Demetrius  Polior- 

1  Plntarch,  Demetrius,  9—11 ;  Diod.  the  Phalerean    Demetrius,  one  was 

ZX.47;  Demochardsap.  Atheneeum,  vi.  entitled   *A0rivalw    KaraSpoiu/i  (i6.   t. 

p.  258.  82X 

8  Diogen.  LaSrt  y.  77.     Amonff  the        8  Demooharto  ap.  Athenaeum,  tL  p. 

numerous  literary  works  (all  lost)  of  858. 
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klt^  (322—307  B.a)  had  witnessed  no  free  ^ay,  nor  pablio 
discussion  and  expression,  of  conflicting  c^dnions;  the  short 
period  during  which  Phddon  was  condemned  most  be  excepted, 
but  that  lasted  only  long  enough  to  give  toom  for  the  outburst 
of  a  preconceived  but  suppressed  antipathy. 

During  these  thirty  years,  of  which  the  last  half  had  been  an  i 
aggravation  of  the  first,  a  new  generation  oi  Athenians  had  grown 
up,  accustomed  to  an  altered  phase  of  political  existence.  How 
few  of  those  who  received  Demetrius  PoliorkStSs  had  taken  part 
in  the  battle  of  Ohseroneia,  or  listened  to  the  stirring  exhortaticms 
of  Demosthen^  in  the  war  which  preceded  that  disaster  !^  Of 
the  citizens  who  yet  retained  courage  ahd  patriotism  to  struggle 
again  for  their  freedom  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  how  many 
must  have  perished  with  Leosthen^  in  the  Tiamian  war !  The 
Athenians  of  307  B.a  had  come  to  conceive  their  own  city,  and 
Hellas  generally,  as  dependent  first  on  Eaasander,  next  on 
the  possible  intervention  of  his  equally  overweening  rivals, 
Ptolemy,  Antigonus,  Lysimachus,  &e.  If  they  shook  off  the  yoke 
of  one  potentate,  it  could  only  be  by  the  protectorate  of  another. 
The  sentiment  of  political  s^-reliance  and  autommiy  had  fied  ; 
the  conception  of  a  citizen  military  force,  fumii^ed  by  confede- 
rate and  co-operating  cities,  had  been  superseded  by  the  spectacle 
of  vast  standing  armies,  organized  by  the  heirs  of  Alexander  ^d 
of  his  traditions. 

Two  centuries  before  (510  ao.),  when  the  LaeedsBmonians 
expelled  the  despot  Hippias  and  his  mercenaries  frY)m  Cf^itrast  of 
Athens,  there  sprang  up  at  once  amoi^  the  Athenian  ^*^^ljli 
people  a  forward  and  devoted  patriotism,  which  made  tree  by 
them  willing  to  brave,  and  competent  to  avert,  all  p^riS& 
dangers  in  defence  of  their  newly-acquired  liberty.*  SS*^*"" 
At   that   time,  the  enemies   by  whom   they  were  enmkioaof 
threatened  were  Lacedsemonians,  Thebans,  JBginetans,  ^pp'*"* 
Chalkidians,  and  the  like  (for  the  Persian  force  did  not  present 
itself  until  after  some  interval,  and  attacked  not  Athens  alone, 
but  Greece  collectively).    These  hostile  forces,  though  superior 
in  number  and  apparent  value  to  those  of  Athens,  were  yet  not 

1  Tftcitns,  AnnaL  L  8.     **  JnnioreB   qaotnsqniBqae  reUqaiui,  qui  rempnblir 
post     Actiacam    victoriam,    seniores   camTioiaaet?'' 
pleriqno   inter    beUa    dviam,  nati ;       s  Herodotus,  ▼.  fS, 
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80  disproportionate  as  to  engender  hopelessness  and  despair.  Very 
different  were  the  fetcts  in  307  B.a,  when  Demetrius  PoliorkSt^ 
removed  the  Eassandrian  mercenaries  with  their  fortress  Ma- 
nychia,  and  proclaimed  Athens  free.  To  maintain  that  freedom 
by  their  own  strength — ^in  opposition  to  the  evident  superiority 
of  organized  force  residing  in  the  potentates  around,  one  or  more 
of  whom  had  nearly  all  Greece  under  military  occupation — ^was 
an  enterprise  too  hopeless  to  have  been  attempted  even  by  men 
such  as  the  combatants  of  Marathdn  or  the  contemporaries  of 
Perikl^.  "Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the 
blow  1"  but  the  Athenians  had  not  force  enough  to  strike  it ;  and 
the  liberty  proclaimed  by  Demetrius  PoliorkSt^  was  a  boon 
dependent  upon  him  for  its  extent  and  even  for  its  continuance. 
The  Athenian  assembly  of  that  day  was  held  under  his  army  as 
masters  of  Attica,  as  it  had  been  held  a  few  months  before  under 
the  controlling  force  of  the  Phalerean  Demetrius  together  with 
the  Kassandrian  governor  of  Mimychia ;  and  the  most  fulsome 
votes  of  adulation  proposed  in  honour  of  Demetrius  PoliorkSt^ 
by  his  partisans,  thou^  perhaps  disapproved  by  many,  would 
hardly  find  a  single  pronounced  opponent 

One  man,  however,  there  was,  who  ventured  to  oppose  several 
of  the  votes — ^the  nephew  of  Demosthenes — Demo- 
maSeby^  char^  who  deserves  to  be  commemorated  as  the  last 
ne^h^E^i  known  spokesman  of  free  Athenian  citizenship.  We 
i^osthe-  know  only  that  such  were  his  general  politics,  and 
obsequious  that  his  opposition  to  the  obsequious  rhetor  StratoklSs 
SaU^es.  eiwled  in  banishment  four  years  afterwards,^  He 
appears  to  have  discharged  ike  functions  of  general 
during  this  period,  to  have  been  active  in  strengthening  the 
fortifications. and  military  equipment  of  the  city,  and  to  have 
been  employed  in  occasional  missions.^ 

The  altered  politics  of  Athens  were  manifested  by  impeach- 
ment against  Demetrius  Phalereus  and  other  leading  parti- 
sans of  the  late  Eassandrian  government.  He  and  many 
others  had  already  gone  into  voluntary  exile ;  when  their 
trials  came  on  they  were  not  forthcoming,  and  all  were  con- 
demned to  death.    But  all  those  who  remained,  and  presented 

1  Platarch,  Demetr.  24. 

3  Polybius,  zii.  18 ;  Decretam  apad  Platarofa.  Vit.  X.  Oratt  p*  851. 
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tbemselves  for  trial,  were  acquitted  ;  ^  so  litde  was  there  of  reac- 
tionary violence  on  this  occasion.    Stratokles  also  pro-  Demetrius 
posed  a  decree,  commemorating  the  orator  Lykurgus  condemned 
(who  had  been  dead  about  seventeen  years)  by  a  statue,  ^^ce. 
an  honorary  initoription,  and  a  grant  of  maintenance  in  Hononmble 
the  Prytaneum  to  his  eldest  surviving  descendant*  ration  of  the 
Amongthosewho  accompanied  the  Phalerean  Demetrius  omtor*^ 
into  exile  was  the  rhetor  or  logographer  Deinarchus.      Lyknigus. 

The  friendship  of  this  obnoxious  Phalerean,  and  of  E^assander 
also,  towards  the  philosopher  Theophrastus,  seems  to  Eestric^ 
have  been  one  main  cause  which  occasioned  the  enact-  aeaiSst  the 
ment  of  a  restrictive  law  against  the  liberty  of  philoso-  J^^' 
phising.    It  was  decreed,  on  the  proposition  of  a  they  all 
citizen  named  Sophokl^  that  no  philosopher  should  Athens, 
be  allowed  to  open  a  school  or  teach,  except  imder  ^^^J^^ 
special  sanction  obtained  fix)m  a  vote  of  the  Senate  "®5\y®*"^» 
and  people.    Such  was  the  disgust  and  apprehension  philoso- 
occasioned  by  the  new  restriction,  that  all  the  philoso-  jJ^tJ®" 
phers  with  one  accord  left  Athens.      This  spirited  Athens. 


1  Philochori  Fragm.  144,  ed.  Didot, 
ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  p.  686. 

a  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.pp.  842— 
852.  Lvkurgns  at  his  death  (about  824 
B.a)  left  three  sons,  who  are  said, 
shortly  after  his  death,  to  have  been 
denounced  by  Menessechmus,  indicted 
by  Thrasikles,  and  put  in  prison 
(*•  handed  over  to  the  Eleven  **).  But 
Demoklds,  a  disciple  of  Theophrastus, 
stood  forward  on  their  behalf,  and 
Demosthenes,  then  in  banishment  at 
Troezdn,  wrote  emphatic  remonstrances 
to  the  Athenians  against  such  un  worth  v 
treatment  of  the  sons  of  a  distinffuishea 
patriot.  Accordingly  the  Athenians 
soon  repented  and  released  them. 

This  is  what  we  find  stated  in 
Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt  p.  842.  The 
third  of  the  so-called  Demosthenic 
Epistles  purports  to  be  the  letter 
written  on  this  subject  by  Demosthe- 
nes. 

The  harsh  treatment  of  the  sons  of 
Lykurgus  (whatever  it  may  have 
amounted  to,  and  whatever  may  have 
been  its  ground)  certainly  did  not  last 
long,  f or  In  the  next  page  of  the  very 
same  Plutarchian  life  u>*843)  an  account 
is  given  of  the  family  of  Lykurgus, 
whfoh  was  ancient  and  sacerdotal;  and 
it  is  there  stated  that  his  sons  after  his 


death  fully  sustained  the  dignified  posi- 
tion of  the  family. 

On  what  ground  they  were  accused 
we  cannot  make  out.  According  to  the 
Demosthenic  Epistles  (which  epistles  I 
have  before  stated  that  I  do  not  believe 
to  be  authentic),  it  was  upon  some  alle- 
gation which,  if  valid  at  all,  ought  to 
have  been  urged  against  Lykurgus 
himself  during  Ws  life  (pp.  1477, 1478) ; 
but  Lykurgus  nad  been  always  honour- 
ably acquitted,  and  always  held 
thoroughly  estimable  up  to  the  day  of 
his  death  (p.  1475). 

Hyperides  exerted  his  eloquence  on 
behalf  of  the  sons  of  Lvkurgns.  A 
fragment  of  considerable  interest  from 
his  oration  has  been  preserved  by 
Apsinds  (ap.  Walz.  Rhetor.  Grsec.  ix.  p. 
646).  'Yirepeifiijs  virep  AvKOVfiyov  kiyjuv-^ 
Tii'a    ^T^<rov<ri.v  oi  iropiovre^  avrov  tov 

6*  inl  T$  fitotiri)<r«i  rwv  x("lf*f^'^^*'  <^P* 
ir(Spov$,  <|Mco6o/xi)<r«  6k  to  ^  tfearpov,  Th 
<p5<iov,  vd  vewpta,  rpi^pet;  eirot^<raro  koX 

Koi  TOVf  iraiSai  tSriO'ev  avToO. 

This  fragment  of  HyperidSs  was 
pointed  out  to  my  notice  by  Mr. 
Churchill  Babington,  the  editor  of  the 
recently-discovered  portions  of  Hyperi- 
dfts. 
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protest,  against  authoritative  restriction  (m  the  liberty  of  philo- 
sophy and  teaching,  found  responsive  sympathy  among  the 
Athenians.  The  celebrity  of  the  schools  and  profess(N:B  was 
in  fact  the  only  characteristic  mark  of  dignity  still  remaining  to 
them — ^when  their  power  had  become  extinct,  and  when  even 
their  independence  and  free  ccmstitution  had  degenerated  into  a 
mere  name.  It  was  moreover  the  great  temptation  for  young 
men,  coming  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  to  visit  Athens.  Accord- 
ingly* a  year  had  hardly  passed,  when  Philon — impeachinj^ 
Sophokl^  the  author  of  t^e  law,  under  the  Graphs  Paranomdn 
— prevailed  on  the  Dikastery  to  find  him  guilty,  and  condemn 
him  to  a  fine  of  five  talents.  The  restrictive  law  being  thus 
repealed,  the  philosophers  returned.^  It  is  remarkable  that 
Demochares  stood  forward  as  one  of  its  advocates,  defending 
Sophokl^s  against  the  accuser  Philon.  From  scanty  notices  re- 
maining of  the  speech  of  Demochards,  we  gather  that,  while  cen- 
suring the  opinions  no  less  than  the  characters  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  he  denounced  yet  more  bitterly  their  pupils,  as  being 
for  the  most  part  ambitious,  violent,  and  treacherous  men.  He 
cited  by  name  several  among  them,  who  had  subverted  the 
freedom  of  their  respective  cities,  and  committed  gross  outrages 
against  their  fellow-citizens.^ 

Athenian  envoys  were  despatched  to  Antigonus  in  Asia,  to 
testify  the  gratitude  of  the  people,  and  communicate  the  recent 
complimentary  votes.  Antigonus  not  only  received  them 
graciously,  but  sent  to  Athens,  according  to  the  promise  made 
by  his  son,  a  large  present  of  160,000  medimni  of  wheat,  with 

1  Diogen.  La6rt  ▼.  88.    It  is  perhaps  .  DemocharAs  might  find  (besides  the 

to  this  return  of  the  philosophers  that  persons  named  in  Athense.  ▼.  216,  zi. 

the    <l>vyd8htv   KoBoSot    mentioned  by  608)  other  authentic  examples  of  pupils 

Philochorus,  as  foreshadowed  by  the  of  Piato  and  Isokratds  who  had  been 

omen  in  the  Acropolis,  alludes  (Pliilo-  atrocious  and  sanguinary  tyrants  In 

chorus,   Fra«.   145,    ed.   Didot,    ap.  their  native  cities:  see  the  case  of 

Dionys.  Hal.  p.  6S7).  Klearchus  of  Herakleia,  Memnon  ap. 

3  See  the  few    fragments  of  De-  Photium.  Cod.  224.  cap.  1.     Chion  and 

mochar^    collected    In     Fragmenta  Leonidds,  the  two  young  citizens  who 

Historicorum  Gnecorum.   ed.  Didot,  slew  Klearchus,  and  who  perished  in 

▼ol.  ii.  p.  445,  with  the  notes  of  Carl  endeaTouring  to  liberate  their  country, 

Mttller.  were  also  pupils  of  Plato  (Justin,  m. 

See  likewise  Athenaeus,  xiii.  010,  5).    In  fact,   aspiring  youths  of  all 

with  the  fragment  from  the  comic  varietiesof  purpose  were  likely  to  seek 

writer  Alexis.      It  is  there  stated  that  this  mode  of  improTement.  Alexander 

Lysimachus  also,  king  of  Thrace,  had  the  Qreat,  too,  the  very  impersonation 

banished  the  philosophers  from  his  of  subduing  force,  had  been  the  pupil 

dominions.  of  Aristotle. 
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limber  sufficient  for  100  ships.    He  at  the  same  time  directed 

Demetrius  to  convene  at  Athens  a  synod  of  deputies 

from  the  allied  Grecian  cities,  where  resolutions  might 

be  tak(Bn  for  the  common  interests  of  Greece.1    It  was  DemetriuS^ 

his  interest  at  thw  moment  to  raise  up  a  temporary  &??***^ 

self-sustaining  authority  in  Greece,  for  the  purpose  siege  or 

of  upholding  the  alliance  with  himself,  during  the  q^u^ 

absence  of  Demetrius,  whom  he  was  compelled  to  and  sue- 

»    ,  .  ,     ,  .  .  .        -I  .      cesaful 

summon  mto  Asia   with  his  army— requiring  his  resiBtance 

services  for  the  war  against  Rolemy  in  Syria  and  ^t^^. 
Cyprus. 

The  following  three  years  were  spent  by  Demetrius — 1.  In 
victorious  operations  near  Cyprus,  defeating  Ptolemy  and  making 
himself  master  of  that  island ;  after  which  Antigonus  and 
Demetrius  assumed  the  title  of  kings,  and  the  example  was 
followed  by  Ptolemy,  in  Egypt^by  Lysimachus,  in  Thrace — and 
by  Seleukus,  in  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria,^ — ^thus 
abolishing  even  the  titular  remembrance  of  Alexander's  family. 
2.  In  an  unsuccessful  invasion  of  Egypt  by  land  and  sea,  repulsed 
with  great  loss.  3.  In  the  siege  of  Rhodes.  The  brave  and  in- 
telligent citizens  of  this  island  resisted  for  more  than  a  year  the 
most  strenuous  attacks  and  the  most  formidable  siege-equipments 
of  Demetrius  Poliork^tes.  All  their  efforts  however  would  have 
been  vain  had  they  not  been  assisted  by  large  reinforcements  and 
supplies  from  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Elassander.  Such  are 
the  conditions  under  which  alone  even  the  most  resolute  and  in- 
telligent Greeks  can  now  retain  their  circumscribed  sphere  of 
autonomy.  The  siege  was  at  length  terminated  by  a  compromise : 
the  Rhodians  submitted  to  enrol  themselves  as  allies  of  Demetrius, 
yet  under  proviso  not  to  act  against  Ptolemy.'  Towards  the 
latter  they  carried  their  grateful  devotion  so  far  as  to  erect  a 
temple  to  him,  called  the  Ptolemeeum,  and  to  worship  him 
(under  the  sanction  of  the  oracle  of  Ammon)  as  a  god.^  Amidst 
the  rocks  and  shoals  through  which  Grecian  cities  were  now  con- 
demned to  steer,  menaced  on  every  side  by  kings  more  powerful 
than  themselves,  and  afterwards  by  the  giant-republic  of  Home, 

.    1  IModdr.  xz.  46.  Kassander  (both  of  whom  had  assisted 

s  Diod6r.  xx.  58 ;  Plat.  Demetr.  18.  Rhodes)  as  well  as  to  Ptolemy,  though 

>  Diod6r.  xx.  99.    Probably  this  pro-  Diod6rus  does  not  expressly  say  so. 

viso  extended  also  to  Lysimachus  and        *  Diod6r.  xx.  100. 
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the  Rhodians  conducted  their  political  affairs  with  greater  pru- 
dence and  dignity  than  any  other  Grecian  city. 
Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Demetrius  from  Greece  to 
_  Cyprus,  Eassander  and  Polysperchon  renewed  the 
808.  ~  war  in  Peloponn^us  and  its  neighbourhood.^  We 
His  pro-  make  out  no  particulars  respecting  this  war.  The 
longed  ^tolians  were  in  hostility  with  Athens,  and  committed 

uitiniate  annoying  depredations.*  The  fleet  of  Athens,  re- 
qJ^^  *"  pair^  or  increased  by  the  timber  received  from  Anti- 
ap^t  gonus,  was  made  to  fiimish  thirty  quadriremes  to 
assist  Demetrius  in  Cyprus,  and  was  employed  in 
certain  operations  near  the  island  of  Amorgos,  wherein  it  suffered 
defeat'  But  we  can  discover  little  respecting  the  course  of  the 
war,  except  that  Eassander  gained  ground  upon  the  Athenians, 
and  that  about  the  beginning  of  303  B.a  he  was  blockading,  or 
threatening  to  blockade,  Athens.  The  Athenians  invoked  the  aid 
of  Demetrius  PoliorkSt^  who,  having  recently  concluded  an 
accommodation  with  the  Rhodians,  came  again  across  from  Asia, 
with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army,  to  Aulis  in  Boeotia.^  He  was 
received  at  Athens  with  demonstrations  of  honour  equal  or 
superior  to  those  which  had  marked  his  previous  visit  He  seems 
to  have  passed  a  year  and  a  half,  partly  at  Athens,  partly  in 
military  operations  carried  successfully  over  many  parts  of  Greece. 
He  compelled  the  Boeotians  to  evacuate  the  Euboean  city  of 
Chalkis,  and  to  relinquish  their  alliance  with  Eassander.  He 
drove  that  prince  out  of  Attica,  expelled  his  garrisons  from  the 
two  frontier  fortresses  of  Attica— Phylfi  and  Panaktum— and 
pursued  him  as  far  as  Thermopylae.  He  captured,  or  obtained  by 
bribing  the  garrisons,  the  important  towns  of  Corinth,  Argos, 
and  Siky6n ;  mastering  also  ^gium,  Bura,  all  the  Arcadian 
towns  (except  Mantineia),  and  various  other  towns  in  Pelopon- 

1  IModdr.  XX.  100.  ffonus)  is  said  to  have  announced  it 
s  That  the  ^tolians  were  Inst  now  first  as  a  victory,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
most  vexatious  enemies  to  Atnens  may  people.  Presentlv  evidences  of  the  de- 
be  seen  by  thelthyphallic  ode  addressed  feat  arrived,  and  the  people  were  angry 
to  Demetrius  PoUorkdtte  (Athensens,  with  Stratoklds.  "What  harm  has 
tL  p.  258).  happened  to  you? **  replied  he ;  "  have 
o  Diod6r.  xx.  50 ;  Plntarch,  Dome-  you  not  had  two  days  of  pleasure  and 
trins,  11.  In  reference  to  this  defeat  satisfaction?**  This  is  at  any  rate  a 
near  Amorgos,  Stratokl6s  (the  com>  very  good  story, 
plaisant  orator  who  moved  the  votes  of  « ISoddr.  xx.  100 ;  Plntaich,  Deme- 
ilattery  towards  Demetrius  and  Anti-  trius,  28. 
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nSsue.^  He  celebrated,  as  president,  the  great  festival  of  tbe 
Hersea  at  Argos ;  on  which  occasion  he  married  Deidameia, 
sister  of  Pyrrhus,  the  young  king  of  Epirus.  He  prevailed  on 
the  Sikyonians  to  transfer  to  a  short  distance  the  site  of  their 
city,  conferring  upon  the  new  city  the  name  of  Demetrias.^  At 
a  Grecian  synod,  convened  in  Corinth  under  his  own  letters  of 
invitation,  he  received  by  acclamation  the  appointment  of  leader 
or  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  as  it  had  been  conferred  on  Philip 
and  Alexander.  He  even  extended  his  attacks  as  far  as  Leukfus 
and  Eorkyra.  The  greater  part  of  Greece  seems  to  have  been 
either  occupied  by  his  garrisons  or  enlisted  among  his  subor- 
dinates. 

So  much  was  Kassander  intimidated  by  these  successes,  that 
he  sent  envoys  to  Asia,  soliciting  peace  from  Antigonus ;  who, 
however,  elate  and  full  of  arrogance,  refused  to  listen  to  any 
terms  short  of  surrender  at  discretion.  Kassander,  thus  driven 
to  despair,  renewed  his  applications  to  Lysimachus,  Ptolemy,  and 
Seleukus.  All  these  princes  felt  equally  menaced  by  the  power 
and  dispositions  of  Antigonus,  and  all  resolved  upon  an  energetic 
combination  to  put  him  down.^ 

After  uninterruped  prosperity  in  Greece,  throughout  the  sum- 
mer of  302  B.C.,  Demetrius  returned  from  Leukas  ^^  ^q^_ 
to  Athens,  about  the  month  of  September,  near  the  soi. 
time  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.*    He  was  welcomed  Eetum  of 
by  festive  processions,  hymns,  paeans,  choric  dances,  poUOTkltls 
and  bacchanalian  odes  of  joyous  congratulation.     One  to  Athens— 
of  these  hymns  is  preserved,  sung  by  a  chorus  of  phantreoep- 
Ithyphalli— masked  revellers,  with  their  heads  and  Siemorable 
arms  encircled  by  wreaths — clothed  in  white  tunics,  ithyphallic 
and  in  feminine  garments  reaching  almost  to  the  a^ressed 
feet»  ^^^ 

This  song  is  curious,  as  indicating  the  hopes  and  fears  prevalent 
among  Athenians  of  that  day,  and  as  affording  a  measure  of  their 

1  Diod6r.  xx.  102, 103 ;  Plutarch,  De-        8  Diod6r.  xx.  100. 

"*®2I)i^?^*xx.  102;  Plutarch.  Demetr.  JV^^  ^  returned  from  Leukas 
9R  •  Pftn^niaT  \i  7  1  ^e  rf^wM  '^^^^  *^«  **™®  <**  *^®^  mysteries  is 
iri^hrti^Sf^rtUJlv  film  ttie  sS^  TiSd   attested  both  by  Democharfis  and  by 

iSe  new  city  remained  permaneStly;    ^-     ^  ^^  ^^"^  »?•  Athen»um. 

but  the  new  name  Demetnas  gave  place   ^^  **•  °^' 

to  the  old  name  Siky6n.  ^  Semus  ap.  Athensaum,  xiv.  p.  022. 
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self-appreciation.  It  is  moreover  among  the  latest  Grecian 
documents  that  we  possess,  bearing  on  actual  and  present  reality. 
The  poet,  addressing  Demetrius  as  a  god,  boasts  that  two  of  the 
greatest  and  best-beloved  of  all  divine  beings  are  visiting  Attica 
at  the  same  moment — DSm^t^r  (coming  for  the  season  of  her 
mysteries), and  Demetrius,  son  of  PoseidOn  and  Aphrodite.  "To 
thee  we  pray  (the  hymn  proceeds) ;  for  other  gods  are  either  afar 
off — or  have  no  ears — or  do  not  exist — or  care  nothing  about  us  ; 
but  thee  we  see  before  us,  not  in  wood  or  marble,  but  in  real 
presence.  First  of  all  things,  establish  peace ;  for  thou  hast  the 
power — and  chastise  that  Sphinx  who  domineers,  not  merely  over 
Thebes,  but  over  all  Greece — ^the  -ffitolian,  who  (like  the  old 
Sphinx)  rushes  from  his  station  on  the  rock  to  snatch  and  carry 
away  our  persons,  and  against  whom  we  cannot  fight.  At  all 
times  the  ^tolians  robbed  their  neighbours  ;  but  now  they  rob 
far  as  well  as  near."  ^ 

Effusions  such  as  these,  while  displaying  unmeasured  idolatry 
Helpless  ^^^  subservience  towards  Demetrius,  are  yet  more 
con&fcion  remarkable,  as  betraying  a  loss  of  force,  a  senility, 
Athenians—  and  a  consciousness  of  defenceless  and  degraded  posi- 
Eytt^ra^^  tion,  such  as  we  are  astonished  to  find  publicly  pro- 
seiTes.  claimed  at  Athens.    It  is  not  only  against  the  foreign 

potentates  that  the  Athenians  avow  themselves  incapable  of 
self-defence,  but  even  against  the  incursions  of  the  -^tolians, — 
Greeks  like  themselves,  though  warlike,  rude,  and  restless.^ 
When  such  were  the  feelings  of  a  people,  once  the  most  daring, 
confident,  and  organizing — and  still  the  most  intelligent— in 
'  Greece,  we  may  see  that  the  history  of  the  Greeks  as  a  separate 
nation  or  race  is  reaching  its  close,  and  that  from  henceforward 
they  must  become  merged  in  one  or  other  of  the  stronger  currents 
that  surround  them. 

1  AthenseilS,  vi.  p.  263.  S^tyya  mpttcparovo-av, 

•AXXot  iiiv  ^  fuuepiiv  yAp  awixovaiv  tftol,  AiTwXb?  Scrri?  iir\  weVpa?  KoB^fuvoi, 

fj  ovK  tvova-iv  Sna,  .     aainp  ij  «raAatd, 

^    ov<c    €i<rti',   tj    oit  vpo<rexov<nv   i)/uuv  tA  owfiafl**  i)p»v  iravr  oi'apirAcras  <^rfp«t, 

oviitv*  .,    <cov«c  evw  M*X««",^V*     , 

o-i  6i  vap6vff  &pca/ywv,  AtT»At#c6i'  yap  opn-ao-oi  rd  nav  iriXa;, 

ov  fiJXivov,  ai«i  kiBivov,  oAX*  &kn$iv6y.  ,,  »^'''  **  ««i  tA  inippm— 

tvxifMoBa  Bri  iroi  *  fi4Xiaraiiiv  6ri  KdXturov  avrd?*  C4  St  /xi), 

vp&Tov  fjLiv  elfniniv  woirivov,  itCkrvn,  ^     OUCmw  riv*  etj^t,     ^ 

Kvpf.o9  yap  et  <n?,  ""1^  Sptyya  ravnii'  otrrcs  ij  Karaxpnuixviti 

Ti»v  «•  ovyt  ^P&v,  oXA*  oXijs  t^s  'EX-  ^  <nn.vov  non^veu 

MiBo9t  3  Compare  Pansanias,  Tii  7, 4. 
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After  his  past  successes,  Demetrius  passed  some  months  in 
enjoyment  and  luxury  at  Athens.    He  was  lodged  in  ^^  ^^ 
the  Parthenon,  being  considered  as  the  guest  of  the 
goddess  Ath§n§.    But  his  dissolute  habits  provoked  D^etrii^' 
the  louder  comments,  from  being  indulged  in  such  a  Hg^J^S^ 
domicile  ; '  while  the  violence  which  he  offered  to  tiated  in 
beautiful  youths  of  good  family  led  to  various  scenes  ^Sm^" 
truly  tragical.    The  subservient  manifestations  of  the  ^"Jj^ 
Athenians  towards  him,  however,  continued  unabated,  regular 
It  is  even  affirmed  that,  in  order  to  compensate  for  "****"• 
something  which  he  had  taken  amiss,  they  passed  a  formal 
decree,  on  the  proposition  of  Stratokl^  declaring  that  every- 
thing which  Demetrius  might  command  was  holy  in  regard  to  the 
gods  and  just  in  regard  to  men.^    The  banishment  of  Demochares 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  on  by  his  sarcastic  comments  upon 
this   decree.^    In   the   month   Munychion   (April)    Demetrius 
mustered  his  forces  and  his  Grecian  aJlies  for  a  march  into  Thes- 
saly  against  Eassander  ;  but  before  his  departure  he  was  anxious 
to  be  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.    It  was  however 
not  the  regular  time  for  this  ceremony ;  the  Lesser  Mysteries 
being  celebrated  in  February,  the  Greater  in  September.    The 
Athenians  overruled  the  difficulty  by  passing  a  special  vote, 
enabling  him  to  be  initiated  at  once,  and  to  receive,  in  immediate 
succession,  the  preparatory  and  the  final  initiation,  between  which 
ceremonies  a  year  of  interval  was  habitually  required.    Accord- 
ingly he  placed  himself  disarmed  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  and 
received  both  first  and  second  initiation  in  the  montli  of  April, 
immediately  before  his  departure  from  Athens.' 

1  Platarch.  Demetr.  24.  Moreover,  we  cannot  determine  when 

s  Such  is  the  statement  of  Plutarch  the  "  four  years'  war,"  or  the  alliance 

(Demetr.  24) ;  but  it  seems  not  in  har-  with  the  Boeotians,  occurred.    Neither 

mony  with  the  recital  of  the  honorary  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Clinton  (Fast.  H. 

decree  passed  in  272  B.C.,  after  the  802  b.c,  and  Append,  p.  880)  nor  the 

death  ot  Demochards,  commemorating  different  hypotheses  ox    Droysen  are 

his  merits  by  a  statue,  Ac.  (Plutarcl^  satisfactory  on  this  point :  see  Carl 

Vit.  X.  Oratt  p.  850).    It  is  there  re-  MttUer's  discitssion  on  the  Fragments 

dted  that  Demochares  rendered  ser-  of  Demochards,  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  t.  ii 

vices  to  Athens  (fortifying  and  anning  p.  446. 

the  city,  concluding  peace  and  alliance        >  Diod6r.    zz.  ^  110.     irapo^o^;    oiv 

with  the  Bceotians,  AC.),  iir\  rov  rcrpoe-  avrhv  avowKov  rot;  iep«v<ri,  xaX  irpb  rn? 

rov(  woAtffAov,  oytf*  &v  i^itmrtv  inrh  rvtv  itOLO-fiivrit  riiUpat  iLvyfitli,  i.vi^tv^w  iK 

KaraXutrairnav  rbv   di^/uMV.      oi  Karakd-  twv'A^kwv. 

<ravrc$  rhv  iniiop  cannot  mean  either       The  account  of  this  transaction  in 

Demetrius  Poliorkdtte  or  Stratoklte.  the  text  is  taken  from  Diod6rus,  and  is 
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Demetrius  ccmdacted  into  Thessaly  an  armj  of  56,000  men,  of 
whom  25,000  were  Grecian  allies — so  extensive  was 
bis  sway  at  this  moment  over  the  Grecian  dties.^^  But 
after  two  or  three  months  of  hostilities,  partially 
saccessfiil,  against  Eassander,  he  was  summoned  into 
Asia  by  Antigonos  to  assist  in  meeting  the  formidable 
army  of  the  allies — Ptolemy,  Seleokns,  Lysimachns, 
and  Eassander.  Before  retiring  from  Greece,  Deme- 
trius concluded  a  truce  with  Eassander,  whereby  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  Grecian  cities,  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  should  be  permanently  autonomous  and 
goiMi8,who  ^'^^  ^^  garrison  or  control  Tlus  stipulation 
&  aiain,  and  served  only  as  an  honourable  pretext  for  leavine 
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Greece;    Demetrius   had  little  expectation  that   it 
would   be  observed.^    In  the   ensuing   spring  was 
tioned.  fought  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phiygia  (B.a 

300)  by  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  against  Ptolemy,  Seleukus, 
and  Lysimachus,  with  a  large  army  and  many  dephants  on 
both  sides,  Antigonus  was  completely  defeated  and  slain,  at  the 
age  of  more  than  eighty  years.  His  Asiatic  dominion  was 
broken  up,  chiefly  to  the  profit  of  Seleukus,  whose  dynasty 
became  &om  henceforward  ascendant,  from  the  coast  of  Syria 


a  simple  one :  a  Tote  was  passed  grant- 
ing special  licence  to  Demetrius  to 
receive  the  mysteries  at  once,  though 
it  was  not  the  appointed  season. 

Plutarch  (Demetr.  26)  superadds 
other  drcumstanoes,  several  of  which 
have  the  appearance  of  jest  rather  than 
reality.  Fythoddrus  the  Daduch  or 
Torch-bearer  of  the  Mysteries  stood 
alone  in  his  protest  against  any  cele- 
bration of  the  ceremony  out  of  time ; 
this  is  doubtless  verv  credible.  Then 
(according  to  Plutarch)  the  Athenians 
passed  decrees,  on  the  proposition  of 
Stratoklds,  that  the  month  Muny- 
chion  should  be  called  Anthesterion. 
This  having  been  done,  the  Lesser 
Mysteries  were  celebrated,  in  which 
Demetrius  was  initiated.  Next,  the 
Athenians  passed  another  decree,  to 
the  effect  that  the  month  Munychion 
should  be  called  BoMromion;  after 
which  the  Greater  Mysteries  (which 
belonged  to  the  latter  month)  were 
forthwith  celebrated.  The  comic  writer 
Philippidto  said  of  StratoJdto  that  he 


had  compressed  the  whole  year  into 
one  single  month. 

This  statement  of  Plutarch  has  very 
much  the  air  of  a  caricature,  by  Philip- 
pidds  or  some  other  witty  man,  of  the 
simple  decree  mentioned  by  Diod6rus— 
a  spedal  licence  to  Demetrius  to  be  ini- 
tiated out  of  season.  Compare  another 
passage  of  Philippidds  against  Stra- 
to^ds  (Plutarch,  Dwnetr.  12). 

1  Dioddr;  xx.  110. 

SDioddr.  xx.  111.  It  must  have 
been  probably  during  this  campaign 
that  Demetrius  began  or  projected  the 
foundation  of  the  important  city  of 
Demetrias  on  the  Gulf  of  Magnesia, 
which  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
great  strongholds  of  the  Macedonian 
ascendenc7  in  Greece  (Strabo,  ix.  pp. 
486—448,  in  which  latter  passage  the 
reference  to  Hieronymus  of  Sardia 
seems  to  prove  that  that  historian 
gave  a  full  description  of  Demetrias 
and  its  f oundationX  See  about  Deme- 
trias, Mannert,  Qeogt.  v.  Giiech.  viL 
p.  501. 
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eastward  to  the  Caspian  Gates  and  Parthia ;   sometimes,  though 
imperfectly,  fiarther  eastward,  nearly  to  the  Indus.^ 

The  effects  of  the  battle  of  Ipsus  were  speedily  felt  in  Greece. 
The  Athenians  passed  a  decree  proclaiming  themselves 
neutral,  and  excluding  both  the  belligerent  parties 
from  Attica.  Demetrius,  retiring  with  the  remnant 
of  his  defeated  army,  and  embarking  at  Ephesus  to 
sail  to  Athens,  was  met  on  the  voyage  by  Athenian 
envoys,  who  respectfully  acquainted  him  that  he 
would  not  be  admitted.  At  the  same  time,  his  wife  "f^^^P®* 
Deidameia,  whom  he  had  left  at  Athens,  was  sent  under  Kas- 
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away  by  the  Athenians  under  an  honourable  escort  Semetrfna 
to  Megara,  while  some  ships  of  war  which  he  had  left  PoUorkAtte 
in  the  Peirseus  were  also  restored  to  him.    Demetrius,  and  ezpeli 
indignant  at  this  unexpected  defection  of  a  city  which  ]^^Sf 
had  recently  heaped  upon  him  such  fulsome  adulation,  aomi 
was  still  further  mortified  by  the  loss  of  most  of  his  and 
other  possessions  in  Greece.^    His  garrisons  were  for  Mnnychla. 
the  most  part  expelled,  and  the  cities  passed  into  Eassandrian 
keeping  or  dominion.      His   fortunes  were  indeed  partially 
restored  by  concluding  a  peace  with  Seleukus,  who  married  his 
daughter.     This  alliance  withdrew  Demetrius  to  Syria,  while 
Greece  appears  to  have  fiEdlen  more  and  more  under  the  Elassan- 
drian  pcuties.     It  was  one  of  these  partisans,  Lachards,  who, 
seconded  by  Eassander's  soldiers,  acquired  a  despotism  at  Athens 
such  as  had  been  possessed  by  the  Phalerean  Demetrius,  but 
employed  in  a  manner  far  more  cruel  and  oppressive.    Various 
exiles,  driven  out  by  his  tyranny,  invited  Demetrius  Poliork^t^ 
who  passed  over  again  from  Asia  into  Greece,  recovered  portions 
of  Peloponn^us,  and  laid  siege  to  Athens.    He  blocked  up  the 
city  by  sea  and  land,  so  that  the  pressure  of  famine  presently 
became  intolerable.    Lacharte  having  made  his  escape,  the  people 
opened  their  gates  to  Demetrius,  not  without  great  fear  of  tiie 


1  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Ftot.  HelL  B.C. 
801)  places  the  hattle  of  Ipsus  in  Angust, 
801  B.C,  which  appears  to  me  some 
months  earlier  than  the  reality.  It  is 
dear  from  Dioddms  (and  indc^  from 
Mr.  Clinton's  own  admission)  that  win- 
ter quarters  in  Asia  intervened  between 
the  departore  of  Demetrius  from  Athens 


10—21 


in  or  soon  after  April,  801  B.a,  and  the 
battle  of  Ipsus.  MoreoTer  Demetrius, 
immediately  after  leaving  Athens, 
carried  on  many  operations  against 
Kassander  in  Thessaly  before  crossing 
OTer  to  Asia  to  join  Antigonus  (Diod6r. 
XX.  110,  HI). 

3  Plutarch,  Demetr.  8L 
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treatment  awaiting  them.  But  lie  behaved  with  forbearance, 
and  even  with  generosity.  He  spared  them  all,  supplied  them 
with  a  large  donation  of  com,  and  contented  himself  with  taking 
military  occupation  of  the  city,  haming  his  own  friends  as 
mi^trates.  He  put  garrisons,  however,  not  only  into  Peirseus 
and  Munychia,  but  also  into  the  hill  cdled  Museum,  a  part  of 
the  walled  circle  of  Athens  itself^  (B.a  298). 

While  Demetrius  was  thus  strengthening  himself  in  Greece, 
B.C  29&~  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  footing  both  in  Cyprus,  Syria,  and 
296.'  Eilikia,  which  passed  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  and 

Death  of  Seleukus.  New  prospects  however  were  opened  to 
KaMfmder.  -j^jj^  j^  Macedonia  by  the  death  of  Kassander  (his 
feuds  brother-in-law,  brother  of  his  wife  Phila)  and  the 

fanSI^.  family  feuds  supervening  thereupon.  Philippus,  eldest 

SSSSe'Sie  ^^  ^^  Kassander,  succeeded  his  father,  but  died  of 
crown  of  sickness  after  something  more  than  a  year.  Between 
^  the  two  remaining  sons,  Antipater  and  Alexander,  a 
sanguinary  hostility  broke  out.  Antipater  slew  his  mother 
Thessalonik^,  and  threatened  the  life  of  his  brother,  who  in  his 
turn  invited  aid  both  from  Demetrius  and  from  the  Epirotic  king 
Pyrrhus.  Pyrrhus,  being  ready  first,  marched  into  Macedonia, 
and  expelled  Antipater,  receiving  as  his  recompense  the  territory 
called  Tymphsea  (between  Epirus  and  MacedoniaX  together  with 
Akamania,  Amphilochia,  and  the  town  of  Ambrakia,  which  be- 
came henceforward  his  chief  city  and  residence.'^  Antipater  sought 
shelter  in  Thrace  with  his  father-in-law  Lysimachus ;  by  whose 
order,  however,  he  was  presently  slain.  Demetrius,  occupied  with 
other  matters,  was  more  tardy  in  obeying  the  summons ;  but,  on 
entering  into  Macedonia,  he  found  himself  strong  enough  to  dis- 
possess and  kill  Alexander  (who  had  indeed  invited  him,  but  is  said 
to  have  laid  a  train  for  assassinating  him),  and  seized  the  Macedonian 
crown ;  not  without  the  assent  of  a  considerable  party,  to  whom  the 
name  and  the  deeds  of  Kassander  and  his  sons  were  alike  odious.^ 

1  Plutarch,  Demetr.  84,35:  Fausan.  must  have  been  afterwards  reconquered 

i.  26,5.    Fausanias  states  (L  26,  *ip  that  a  by  the  Macedonians;  for  they  were 

gallant  Athenian  named  Olympiodoros  garrisoned  (as  well  as  Salamis  and 

(we  do  not  know  when)  encouraged  his  Sunium)  by  Antigonus  Qonatas  (Fau- 

fellow-citizens  to  attack  the  Museum,  sanias,  ii.  8,  5;  Plutarch,  Aratus,  84). 
Munychia,  and  Peiraeus,  and  expeUea       s  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus  6. 
the  Macedonians  from  all  of  them.    If       3  pint  Dem.  86 ;  Dexip.  ap.  Syn.  p. 

this  be  correct,  Munychia  and  Peiraus  864  »eq, ;  Pans.  is.  7. 8 ;  Just  xvi  1, 2. 
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Demetrius  became  thus  master  of  Macedonia,  together  with 
the  greater  part  of  Greece,  including  Athens,  Megara, 
and  much  of  Peloponndsus.  He  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion into  Boeotia,  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  ThSbes ;  q^^I^^ 
in  which  attempt  he  succeeded,  not  without  a  double  !^  ^' . 
siege  of  that  city,  which  made  an  obstinate  resistance,  master  o?' 
He  left  as  viceroy  in  Boeotia  the  historian,  Hieronymus  JJJdG^iSi. 
of  Eardia,^  once  the  attached  friend  and  fellow-citizen  Perauuieiit 
of  EumenSs.    But  Greece  as  a  whole  was  managed  by  o?^£ef 
Antigonus  (afterwards  called  Antigonus  Gonatas)  son  ^^2^^ 
of  Demetrius,  who  maintained  his  supremacy  unshaken  Macedonia, 
during  all  his  father's  lifetime ;  even  though  Demetrius  conqaeet 
was  deprived  of  Macedonia  by  the  temporary  combina-  ^^i 
tion  of  Lysimachus  with  Pyrrhus,  and  afterwards  by  the 
remained  (until  his  death  in  283  B.a)  a  captive  in  the     **™*°*- 
hands  of  Seleukus.    After  a  brief  possession  of  the  crown  of 
Macedonia  successively  by  Seleukus,  Ptolemy  Keraunus,  Meleager, 
Antipater,  and  Sosthenes,  Antigonus  Gonatas  regained  it  in  277 
B.C.    His  descendants,  the  Antigonid  kings,  maintained  it  until  the 
battle  of  Pydna  in  168  B.c. ;  when  Perseus,  the  last  of  them,  was 
overthrown,  and  his  kingdom  incorporated  with  the  Roman 
conquests.^ 

Of  Greece  during  this  period  we  can  give  no  account,  except 
that  the  greater  number  of  its  cities  were  in  dependence  g^j*  m 
upon  Demetrius  and  his  son  Antigonus ;  either  under  tfieGreeks 
occupation  by  Macedonian  garrisons,  or  ruled  by  iJSa^n^of 
local  despots  who  leaned  on  foreign  mercenaries  and  J^®  ^^^Si 
Macedonian  support.    The  spirit  of  the  Greeks  was  other  by 
broken,  and  their  habits  of  combined  sentiment  and  ^***^<*"'*^ 
action  had  disappeared.     The  invasion  of  the  Gauls  indeed 
awakened  them  into  a  temporary  union  for  the  defence  of 
ThermopylsB  in  279  B.C.    So  intolerable  were  the  cruelty  and 
spoliation  of  those  barbarian  invaders,  that  the  cities  as  well  as 
Antigonus   were  driven  by  fear  to  the  efforts  necessary  for 
repelling  them.'    A  gallant  army  of  Hellenic  confederates  was 

1  Plutarch,  Demetr.  89.  ri  iMOV^uara,  ih  Bk  icrvyplbv  rov  Sc^toros 

3  See  Mr.  Clinton'8  Fas^  Hellenici,  vpoirycv  h  avayiaip  rg  'EAAoS^  o^vmiv/ 

Append.  4,  pp.  236 — 289.  iiapMV  6k  t6v  re  iv  rtf  irop^vrt  aywvo,  ovv 

•Paiuanias,  L  4,  1;  x.  20,  1.     roif  tirip  iKtvBtpiat  ycvi)o-^|MVOK.  KoiBa  cri, 

S4  Y«*EAAi}o-i  KartirtirntK^t  pJk¥  i%  iww  rov  Mii6ov  «wre.  .  .  .  6«  oiv  awokmkivai 
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mustered.  In  the  mountains  of  ^tolia  and  in  the  neighhourhood 
of  Delphi,  most  of  the  Gallic  horde  with  their  king  Brennus 
perished.  But  this  burst  of  spirit  did  not  interrupt  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Macedonian  dominion  in  Greece,  which  Antigonus 
Gonatas  continued  to  hold  throughout  most  of  a  long  reign.  He 
greatly  extended  the  system  begun  by  his  predecessors,  of 
isolating  each  Grecian  city  from  alliances  with  other  cities  in  its 
neighbourhood — ^planting  in  most  of  them  local  despots — and 
compressing  the  most  important  by  means  of  garrisons.^  Among 
all  Greeks,  the  Spartans  and  the  ^tolians  stood  most  free  from 
foreign  occupation,  and  were  the  least  crippled  in  their  power  of 
self-action.  The  Achaean  league  too  developed  itself  afterwards 
as  a  renovated  sprout  from  the  ruined  tree  of  Grecian  liberty,' 
though  never  attaining  to  anything  better  than  a  feeble  and 
puny  life,  nor  capable  of  sustaining  itself  without  foreign  aid.* 
With  this  after-growth,  or  half-revival,  I  shall  not  meddle.     It 

forms  the  Greece  of  Polybius,  which  that  author  treats, 
of  Polybius  in  my  opinion  justly,  as  having  no  history  of  its  own,* 
^^ject™*  ^^^  ^  ^  appendage  attached  to  some  foreign  centre 
ofhistOTy  and  principal  among  its  neighbours — Macedonia, 
but  is  '  Egypt,  Syria,  Rome.  Each  of  these  neighbours  acted 
d^idSl  upon  the  destinies  of  Greece  more  powerfully  than 
on  fore^      the  Greeks  themselves.     The  Greeks  to  whom  these 

volumes  have  been  devoted — those  of  Homer,  Archi- 
lochus,  Sol6n,  ^schylus,  Herodotus,  ThucydidSs,  Xenoph6n,  and 
Demosthenes— present  as  their  most  marked  characteristic  a 
loose  aggregation  of  autonomous  tribes  or  communities,  acting 
and  reacting  freely  among  themselves,  with  little  or  no  pressure 
from  foreigners.  The  main  interest  of  the  narrative  has  consisted 
in  the  spontaneous  grouping  of  the  different  Hellenic  fractions — 
in  the  self-prompted  co-operations  and  conflicts — the  abortive 
attempts  to  bring  about  something  like  an  effective  federal 
organization,  or  to  maintain  two  permanent  rival  confederacies — 

iiov  n  cirucpareoTcpovf  ctvai,  car*  avSpa  XeXw^1)JxcVov,  ave^Xa<m)(rey  ex  r^  '"Ek- 

re  UCq  Ktu  ai  n6Kei,9  6i4K€ivro  iv  KOtvif.  XdBoK  rb  'Ayaix^v. 
^n  toe  approach  of   the    invading       3  Plutarch,  Aratus  47.     iSnreivrt's 

Gauls.)  yap  aAXorpCaii  vt»^t<r$cu.  xcpo'(i'»  «cflu  to(( 

1  Polyb.  il  40,  4L    nkeCvTOvs  yap  8n  uatceSoviav  oirXoif  ovrovv  4ircaTaA.K<Srcf 

iiovdpxovi  o^ro«  (Antigonus  Gonatas)  (the  Achseans),  Ac.    Compare  also  c. 

<fi^vTrvo-ai6o«c(ro(«*£AAiio-(K.    Justin,  12,  IS,  16,  in  reference  to  the  earlier 

xzri.  L  applications  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt, 

2 Pansanias,  TiL  17, L  &nUSMpw       4 Polybius, L  8, 4 ;  U.  87. 
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the  energetic  ambition  and  heroic  endurance  of  men  to  whom 
Hellas  was  the  entire  political  world.  The  freedom  of  Hellas, 
the  life  and  soul  of  this  history  from  its  commencement,  dis- 
appeared completely  during  the  first  years  of  Alexander's  reign. 
After  following  to  their  tombs  the  generation  of  Greeks  contem- 
porary with  him,  men  like  Bemosthen^  and  Phokion,  bom  in  a 
state  of  freedom,  I  have  pursued  the  history  into  that  gulf  of 
Grecian  nullity  which  marks  the  succeeding  century ;  exhibiting 
sad  evidence  of  the  d^rading  servility  and  suppliant  king- 
worship  into  which  the  countrymen  of  Aristeides  and  Perikl^ 
had  been  driven,  by  their  own  conscious  weakness  under  over- 
whelming pressure  from  without 

I  cannot  better  complete  that  picture  than  by  showing  what 
the  leading  democratical  citizen  became,  under  the 
altered  atmosphere  which  now  bedimmed  his  city,   of  the 
DemocharSs,  the  nephew  of  Demosthenes,  has  been  S^^^Jf 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  few  distinguished  Athenians  ^^J°*~ 
in  this  last  generation.    He  was   more  than  once  Secreein 
chosen  to  the  highest  public  offices ;  ^  he  was  con-  ^^^  **' 
spicuous  for  his  free  speech,  both  as  an  orator  and  as  charda— 
an  historian,  in  the  face  of  powerful  enemies;  he  are 
remained  throughout  a  long  life  fedthfoUy  attached  SatitiMto 
to  the  democratical  constitution,  and  was  banished  public 
for  a  time  by  its  opponents.    In  the  year  280  B.a,  he  ^^ 
prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to  erect  a  public  monument,  with  a 
commemorative  inscription,  to  his  uncle  Demosthen^.    Seven  or 
eight  years  afterwards,  Demochar^  himself  died,  aged  nearly 
eighty.    His  son  Lachls  proposed  and  obtained  a  public  decree, 
that  a  statue  should  be  erected,  with  an  annexed  inscription,  to 
his  honour.    We  read  in  the  decree  a  recital  of  the  distinguished 
public  services,  whereby  Demochares  merited  this  compliment 
from  his  countrymen.    All  that  the  proposer  of  the  decree,  his 
son  and  fellow-citizen,  can  find  to  recite,  as  ennobling  the  last 
half  of  the  father's  public  life  (since  his  return  from  exile),  is  as 
follows : — 1.  He  contracted  the  public  expenses,  and  introduced 
a  more  frugal  management    2.  He  undertook  an  embassy  to 
King  Lysimachus,  from  whom  he  obtained  two  presents  for  the 
people,  one  of  thirty  talents,  the  other  of  one  hundred  talents. 
iPolybins^xiLlS. 
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3.  He  propcMsed  the  vote  for  sending  envoys  to  King  Ptolemy  in 
Egypt,  from  whom  fifty  talents  were  obtained  for  the  people. 
4  He  went  as  envoy  to  Antipater,  received  from  him  twenty 
talents,  and  delivered  them  to  the  people  at  the  Elensinian 
festival^ 

When  such  begging  missions  are  the  deeds  for  which  Athens 
both  employed  and  recompensed  her  most  eminent  citizens,  an 
historian  accustomed  to  the  Grecian  world,  as  described  by 
Herodotus,  Thucydidds,  and  Xenoph6n,  feels  that  the  life  has 
departed  from  his  subject,  and  with  sadness  and  humiliation 
brings  his  narrative  to  a  close. 

1  See  the  decree  in  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  ter,  although  it  may  perhaps  be  trae 

Oratt.  p.  860.     The  Antipater  here  that  Democharte  was  on  favourable 

mentioned  is  the  son  of  Kassander,  not  terms  with  Antigonus  Oonatas  (Diog. 

the  father.    There  is  no  necessity  for  Laert  viL  14). 

admitting  the  coi^ectore  of  Mr.  Clinton        Compare  Carl  MfUler  ad  Democharis 

(Fast  HelL  App.  p.  880)  that  the  name  FragoL  apnd  Fragm.  Hist  Orsec  toL 

ought  to  be  Antiffonw  and  not  Antipa-  IL  p.  446,  ed.  Didot 
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CHAPTER  XCVII. 

SICILIAN  AND  ITALIAN  GREEKS.— AGATHOKLSs. 

It  has  been  convement,  throughout  all  this  work,  to  keep  the 
history  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  distinct  constifca- 
from  that  of  the  Central  and  Asiatic.  We  parted  tion 
last  from  the  Sicilian  Greeks,^  at  the  death  of  their  byTimoleon 
champion  the  Corinthian  Timoleon  (337  B.C.),  by  _e|"i^S*^ 
whose  energetic  exploits  and  generous  political  for  an 
policy  they  had  been  almost  regenerated — ^rescued  ®"**'*  ^' 
from  foreign  enemies,  protected  against  intestine  discord,  and 
invigorated  by  a  large  reinforcement  of  new  colonists.  For  the 
twenty  years  next  succeeding  the  death  of  Timoleon,  the  history 
of  Sjrracuse  and  Sicily  is  an  absolute  blank  ;  which  is  deeply  to 
be  r^retted,  since  the  position  of  these  cities  included  so  much 
novelty — so  many  subjects  for  debate,  for  peremptory  settlement^ 
or  for  amicable  compromise — ^that  the  annals  of  their  proceedings 
must  have  been  peculiarly  interesting.  Twenty  years  after  the 
death  of  Timoleon,  we  find  the  government  of  Syracuse  described 
as  an  oligarchy,  implying  that  the  constitution  established  by 
Timoleon  must  have  been  changed  either  by  violence  or  by  con- 
sent The  oligarchy  is  stated  as  consisting  of  600  chief  men, 
among  whom  Sosistratus  and  Herakleid^  appear  as  leaders.^ 
We  hear  generally  that  the  Syracusans  had  been  engaged  in  wars, 
and  that  Sosistratus  either  first  originated  or  first  firmly  estab- 
lished his  oligarchy,  after  an  expedition  undertaken  to  the  coast 
of  Italy,  to  assist  the  citizens  of  Krot6n  against  their  interior 
neighbours  and  assailants  the  Bruttians. 

i  See  Gh.  Ixxxv.  teenth  Book  the  preTioos  drcnmstanoes 

SDioddr.  3dx.  3.     It  appears  that    of  these  two  leaders,  but  this  part  of  his 

Dioddms  had  recounted  m  his  eigh-    narratiTe  is  lost :  see  Wesselmg's  note. 
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Not  merely  Erot6n,  but  other  Grecian  cities  also  on  the  coast 
of  Italy,  appear  to  have  been  exposed  to  causes  of 
danger  and  decline,  similar  to  those  which  were 
operating  upon  so  many  other  portions  of  the  Hellenic 
world.  Their  non-Hellenic  neighbours  in  the  in- 
terior were  growing  too  powerful  and  too  aggressive 
to  leave  them  in  peace  or  security.  The  Messapians, 
the  Lucanians,  the  Bruttians,  and  other  native 
Italian  tribes  were  acquiring  that  increased  strength 
which  became  ultimately  all  concentrated  under  the  mighty 
republic  of  Borne.  I  have  in  my  preceding  chapters  recounted 
the  acts  of  the  two  Syracusan  despots,  the  elder  and  younger 
Dionysius,  on  this  Italian  coast^  Though  the  elder  gained  some 
advantage  over  the  Lucanians,  yet  the  interference  of  both  con- 
tributed only  to  enfeeble  and  humiliate  the  Italiot  Greeks.  Not 
long  before  the  battle  of  ChsBroneia  (340 — 338  B.C.),  the  Tarentines 
found  themselves  so  hard  pressed  by  the  Messapians,  that  they 
sent  to  Sparta,  their  mother-city,  to  entreat  assistance.  The 
Spartan  king  Archidamus,  son  of  Agesilaus,  perhaps  ashamed  of 
the  nullity  of  his  country  since  the  close  of  the  Sacred  War,  com- 
plied with  their  prayer,  and  sailed  at  the  head  of  a  mercenary 
force  to  Italy.  How  long  his  operations  there  lasted,  we  do  not 
know ;  but  they  ended  by  his  being  defeated  and  killed,  near  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Chseroneia^  (338  B.C.) 
About  six  years  after  this  event,  the  Tarentines,  being  still 
pressed  by  the  same  formidable  neighbours,  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  Epirotic  Alexander,  king  of  the  Molos- 
sians,  and  brother  of  Olympias.  These  Epirots  now, 
during  the  general  decline  of  Grecian  force,  rise  into 
an  importance  which  they  had  never  before  enjoyed.* 
Philip  of  Macedon,  having  married  Olympias,  not  only 
secured  his  brother-in-law  on  the  Molossian  throne, 
but  strengthened  his  authority  over  subjects  not 
habitually  obedient    It  was  through  Macedonian  interference 
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1  See  Chaps.  Izxziii.  Ixxxv. 

s  Dioddr.  xtL  88 ;  Plutarch,  Gamill. 
19;  Fausan.  iiL  10,  5.  Plutarch  even 
says  that  the  two  battles  occurred  on 
the  same  dap, 

3  The  Molossian  King  Neoptolemus 


was  father  both  of  Alexander  (the  Epi- 
rotic) and  of  Olympias.  But  as  to  the 
genealogy  of  the  preceding  kings,  no- 
thing certain  can  be  made  out:  see 
Mertoker.  Darstellung  des  Landes  und 
der  Bewohner  von  Epeiros,  Konigsberg, 
1844,  pp.  2—6. 
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that  the  Molossiau  Alexander  first  obtaineil  (though  subject  to 
Macedonian  ascendency)  the  important  city  of  Ambrakia ;  which 
thus  passed  out  of  a  &ee  Hellenic  community  into  the  capital  and 
seaport  of  the  Epirotic  kings.  Alexander  further  cemented  his 
union  with  Macedonia  by  marrying  his  own  niece  Eleopatra, 
daughter  of  Philip  and  Olympias.  In  fact,  during  the  lives  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  the  Qreat  the  Epirotic  kingdom  appears  a 
sort  of  adjunct  to  the  Macedonian ;  governed  by  Olympias  either 
jointly  with  her  brother  the  Molossian  Alexander,  or  as  regent 
after  his  death.^ 

It  was  about  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Issus  that  the  Molos- 
sian Alexander  undertook  his  expedition  into  Italy  ;  ^  ^^  ^s^^ 
doubtless  instigated  in  part  by  emulation  of  the  33i. 
Asiatic  glories  of  his  nephew  and  namesake.  Though  The  Mo- 
he  found  enemies  more  formidable  than  the  Persians 
at  Issus,  yet  his  success  was  at  first  considerable.  He 
gained  victories  over  the  Messapians,  the  Lucanians, 
and  the  Samnites  ;  he  conquered  the  Lucanian  town 
of  CJonsentia  and  the  Bruttian  town  of  Tereina  ;  he 
established  an  alliance  with  the  Poediculi,  and  exchanged  friendly 
messages  with  the  Homans.  As  far  as  we  can  msike  out  from 
scanty  data,  he  seems  to  have  calculated  on  establishing  a  com- 
prehensive dominion  in  the  south  of  Italy,  over  all  its  population 
— over  Greek  cities,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians,     He  demanded 
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lA  curious  proof  of  how  folly 
Olympias  was  queen  of  Bpirus  is  pre- 
served in  the  oration  of  Hyperidds  in 
defence  of  Buxenippus,  recently  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Babington,  p.  12.  The 
Athenians,  in  obedience  to  an  oracular 
mandate  from  the  Dodonsean  Zeus,  had 
sent  to  Dodona  a  solemn  embassy  for 
sacrifice,  and  had  dressed  and  adorned 
the  statue  of  Di6nd  there  situated. 
Olympias  addressed  a  despatch  to  the 
Athenians,  reproTing  them  for  this  as 
a  trespass  upon  her  dominions— virep 
TOVTwv  tfiiv  ra  eyKk-nfiara  ^Atf«  T<»p* 
'Okviimd^ot    iv    rai9    cirioToXouc,   its  ij 

fl  TO  iepdv  eoTii'*  ovicovv  irpo<r^«cev  JfftiK 
rmv  cM(  wii  iv  Kivtlv.  Olympias  took 
a  Mglb.  and  insolent  tone  in  this  letter 
(rd(  Tpaytfiias  a^nqc  koX  rdf  kot- 
vyopw,  Ac). 

The  date  of  this  oration  is  at  some 
period  during  the  life  of  Alexander  the 


Great,  but  cannot  be  more  precisely 
ascertained.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Olvmpias  passed  much  time  in 
Bpirus,  where  she  thought  herself  more 
secure  from  the  enmify  of  Antipater 
(Dioddr.  xviiL  49). 

Dodona  had  been  one  of  the  most 
ancient  places  of  i>ilgrimage  for  the 
Hellenic  race,  especially  for  the  Athe- 
nians. The  order  here  addressed  to 
them,  that  they  should  abstain  from 
religious  manifestations  at  this  sanc- 
tuary, is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
^rowing  encroachmenta  on  free  Hel- 
lenism, the  more  so  as  Olympias  sent 
offerings  to  temples  at  Athens  when 
she  chose  and  without  asking  permis- 
sion :  we  learn  this  from  the  same 
fragment  of  Hyperid^s. 

a  Livy  (viii  8-24)  places  the  date  of 
this  expedition  of  the  Molossian  Alex- 
ander eight  years  earlier,  but  it  is  univer- 
sally recogmzed  that  this  is  a  mistake. 
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and  obtained  three  hundred  of  the  chief  Lucanian  and  Messapian 
families,  whom  he  sent  over  as  hostages  to  Epirus.  Several 
exiles  of  these  nations  joined  him  as  partisans.  He  farther  en- 
deavoured to  transfer  the  congress  of  the  Qreco-Italian  cities, 
which  had  been  usually  held  at  the  Tarentine  colony  of  Hera- 
kleia,  to  Thurii  ;  intending  probably  to  procure  for  himself  a 
compliant  synod  like  that  serving  the  purpose  of  his  Macedonian 
nephew  at  Corinth.  But  the  tide  of  his  fortune  at  length  turned. 
The  Tarentines  became  disgusted  and  alarmed ;  his  Lucanian 
partisans  proved  faithless ;  the  stormy  weather  in  the  Calabrian 
Apennines  broke  up  the  communication  between  his  different 
detachments,  and  exposed  them  to  be  cut  off  in  detalL  He 
himself  perished,  by  the  hands  of  a  Lucanian  exile,  in  crossing 
the  river  Acheron,  and  near  the  town  of  Pandosia.  This  was  held 
to  be  a  memorable  attestation  of  the  prophetic  veracity  of  the 
oracle ;  since  he  had  received  advice  from  Dodona  to  beware  of 
Pandosia  and  Acheron — ^two  names  which  he  well  knew,  and 
therefore  avoided,  in  Epirus,  but  which  he  had  not  before  known 
to  exist  in  Italy.^ 

The  Greco-Italian  cities  had  thus  dwindled  down  into  a  prize 
to  be  contended  for  between  the  Epirotic  kings  and  the 
sent  by  the  native  Italian  powers — as  they  again  became,  still 
^gJJJ?JIL  more  conspicuously,  fifty  years  afterwards,  during  the 
first  riae^  war  between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans.  They  were 
^^  ^  now  left  to  seek  foreign  aid  where  they  could  obtain 
it,  and  to  become  the  prey  of  adventurers.  It  is  in  this  capacity 
that  we  hear  of  them  as  receiving  assistance  from  Syracuse,  and 
that  the  formidable  name  of  Agathokl^  first  comes  before  us — 
seemingly  about  320  B.C.  *  The  Syracusan  force,  sent  to  Italy  to 
assist  the  Erotoniates  against  their  enemies  the  Bruttians,  was 
commanded  by  a  general  named  Antander,  whose  brother  Aga- 
thokl^  served  with  him  in  a  subordinate  command. 

To  pass  over  the  birth  and  childhood  of  Agathokl^ — respecting 
which  romantic  anecdotes  are  told,  as  about  most  eminent  men — 
it  appears  that  his  father,  a  Ehegine  exile,  named  Earkinus,  came 
from  Therma  (in  the  Carthaginian  portion  of  Sicily)  to  settle  at 
Syracuse,  at  the  time  when  Timoleon  invited  and  received  new 
Grecian  settlers  to  the  citizenship  of  the  latter  city.  Earkinus 
1  livy,  Tiii.  17—24 ;  Justin,  xii.  2 ;  Sttabo,  vi.  p.  280.       3  Diod6r.  sdx.  8. 
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was  in  comparative  poverty,  following  the  trade  of  a  potter  ; 
wluch  his  son  Agathokl^  learnt  also,  being  about  eighteen  years 
of  age  when  domiciliated  with  his  father  at  Syracuse.^  Though 
starting  from  this  humble  beginning,  and  even  notorious  for  the 
profligacy  and  rapacity  of  his  youtiifol  habits,  Agathokles  soon 
attained  a  conspicuous  position,  partly  from  his  own  superior 
personal  qualities,  partly  from  the  favour  of  a  wealthy  Syracusan 
named  Damas.  The  young  potter  was  handsome,  tall,  and  of 
gigantic  strength ;  he  performed  with  distinction  the  military 
service  required  from  him  as  a  citizen,  wearing  a  panoply  so 
heavy  that  no  other  soldier  could  fight  with  it ;  he  was  moreover 
ready,  audacious,  and  emphatic  in  public  harangue..  Damas 
became  much  attached  to  him,  and  not  only  supplied  him 
profusely  with  money,  but  also,  when  placed  in  command  of  a 
Syracusan  army  against  the  Agrigentines,  nominal  him  one  of 
the  subordinate  officers.  In  this  capacity  Agathokl^  acquired 
great  reputation  for  courage  in  battle,  ability  in  command,  and 
fluency  of  speech.  Presently  Damas  died  of  sickness,  leaving  a 
widow  without  children.  Agathokles  married  the  widow,  and 
thus  raised  himself  to  a  high  fortune  and  position  in  Syracuse.^ 

Of  the  oligarchy  which  now  prevailed  at  Syracuse,  we  have  no 
particulars,  nor  do  we  know  how  it  had  come  to  be 
substituted  for  the  more  popular  forms  established  by  dStin-**    ^ 
Timoleon.    We  hear  only  generally  that  the  oligar-  f^j^^th**" 
chical  leaders,  Sosistratus  and  Herakleid^  were  un-  Syracusan 
principled  and  sanguinary  men.'    By  this  government  h^tedisap-* 
an  expedition  was  despatched  fix>m  Syracuse  to  the  pointed  of 
Italian  coast^  to  assist  the  inhabitants  of   Erotdn  becomes 
against  their  aggressive  neighbours  the   Bruttians.  odaAd 
Antander,  brother  of  Agathokl^  was  one  of  the  ^ves 
generals  commanding  this  armament,  and  Agathokl^ 
himself  served  in  it  as  a  subordinate  officer.    We  neither  know 
the  date,  the  duration,  nor  the  issue  of  this  expedition.    But  it 
afforded  a  fresh  opportunity  to  Agathokl^  to  display  his  adven- 

1  Timsens  apud  Polybium,  xit  16  ;  Agrigentines. 
Diod6r.  xix.  2.  8  fiioddr.  xiz.  3,  4.     Dioddros  had 

3  Diod6r.   xix.  8 ;    Justin,  zxii.  1.  written  more  about  this  oligarchy  in  a 

Justin    states    the    earliest    military  part  of  his  eighteenth  book;    which 

exploits  of  Agathoklds  to  have  been  part  is  not  preserved :  see  Wesseling's 

against  the  ^tnieans,  not  against  the  note. 
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torous  bravery  and  military  genius,  which  procured  for  him  high 
encomium.  He  was  supposed  by  some,  on  his  return  to  Syracuse, 
to  be  entitled  to  the  first  prize  for  valour  ;  but  Sosistratus  and 
the  other  oligarchical  leaders  withheld  it  from  him  and  preferred 
another.  So  deeply  was  Agathokl^  incensed  by  this  refusal, 
that  he  publicly  inveighed  against  them  among  the  people,  as  men 
aspiring  to  despotism.  His  opposition  being  unsuccessful,  and 
drawing  upon  him  the  enmity  of  the  government,  he  retired  to 
the  coast  of  Italy. 

Here  he  levied  a  military  band  of  Grecian  exiles  and  Campa- 
HeleTiesa  ^^  mercenaries,  which  he  maintained  by  various 
J^^w^'W  enterprises  for  or  against  the  Grecian  cities.  He 
exploita  as  attacked  Krotdn,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss  ;  he  took 
Eaiyliie?  service  with  the  Tarentines,  fought  for  some  time 
Sicily.  against  their  enemies,  but  at  length  became  suspected 

and  dismissed.  Next,  he  joined  himself  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Rhegium,  assisting  in  the  defence  of  the  town  against  a  Syracusan 
aggression.  He  even  made  two  attempts  to  obtain  admission  by 
force  into  Syracuse,  and  to  seize  the  government.^  Though 
repulsed  in  both  of  them,  he  nevertheless  contrived  to  maintain 
a  footing  in  Sicily,  was  appointed  general  at  the  town  of  Morgan- 
tium,  and  captured  Leontini,  within  a  short  distance  north  of 
Syracuse.  Some  time  afterwards,  a  revolution  took  place  at 
Syracuse,  whereby  Sosistratus  and  the  oligarchy  were  dispossessed 
and  exiled  with  many  of  their  partisans. 

Under  the  new  government,  Agathokl^s  obtained  his  recal,  and 
soon  gained  increased  ascendency.  The  dispossessed 
^^5*  exiles  contrived  to  raise  forces,  and  to  carry  on  a  for- 
ment  at  midable  war  against  Syracuse  from  without ;  they 
Agathoklds  even  obtained  assistance  from  the  Carthaginians,  so 
Wa^eSroioits  ^  *®  establish  themselves  at  Gela,  on  the  southern 
against  the  confines  of  the  Syracusan  territory.  In  the  military 
exiles— his  ^.         ^t.  i       j  a      xv   i_ia    x     i 

dangerous      operations  thus  rendered  necessary,  Agathokles  took 

^^S^*^       a  forward  part,  distinguishing  himself  among  the 
ablest  and  most  enterprising  officers.    He  tried,  with 

1  Dioddr.  six.   4 ;  Justin,   xxii.   1.  extort  by  force  his  return  at  the  head 

**  Bis  occupare  imperium  Syracusarum  of  3000  men,  and  by  means  of  partisans 

▼oluit :  bis  in  exilium  actus  est."  within ;  he  failed  and  was  slain— B.C. 

In  the  same  manner  the  Syracusan  406  (Dioddr.  xiii.  76). 
exile  Hermokrat^s  had  attempted  to 
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1000  soldiers,  to  surprise  Gela  by  night ;  but  finding  the  enemy 
on  their  guard,  he  was  repulsed  with  loss  and  severely  wounded ;  - 
yet  by  an  able  manoeuvre  he  brought  off  all  his  remaining  de- 
tachment Though  thus  energetic  against  the  public  enemy, 
however,  he  at  the  same  time  inspired  both  hatred  and  alarm  for 
his  dangerous  designs  to  the  Syracusans  within.  The  Corin- 
thian Akestorid&{,  who  had  been  named  general  of  the  city — 
probably  from  recollection  of  the  distinguished  services  formerly 
rendered  by  the  Corinthian  "timoleon — becoming  persuaded  that 
the  presence  of  Agathokl^  was  full  of  peril  to  the  city,  ordered 
him  to  depart,  and  provided  men  to  assassinate  him  on  the  road 
during  the  night  But  AgathoklSs,  suspecting  their  design, 
disguised  himself  in  the  garb  of  a  beggar,  appointing  another  man 
to  travel  in  the  manner  which  would  be  naturally  expected  fix>m 
himself.  This  substitute  was  slain  in  the  dark  by  the  assassins, 
while  Agathokl6s  escaped  by  favour  of  his  disguise.  He  and  his 
partisans  appear  to  have  found  shelter  with  the  Carthaginians  in 
SicQy.i 

Not  long  afterwards  another  change  took  place  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Syracuse,  whereby  the  oligarchical  exiles 
were  recalled,  and  peace  made  with  the  Carthaginians.  £^^2 
It  appears  that  a  senate  of  600  was  again  instaUed  as  changes  at 
the  chief  political  body ;  probably  not  the  same  men  recal  of 
as  before,  and  with  some  democratical  modifications.    wtSulte 
At  the  same  time,  negotiations  were  opened,  through   readmitted 
the  mediation  of  the  Carthaginian  commander  Ha-   unnesty 
milkar,  between  the  Syracusans  and  AgathoklSs.    The  ^^^^ 
mischiefs  of  intestine  conflict,  amidst  the  numerous 
discordant  parties  in  the  city,  pressed  hard  upon  every  one,  and 
hopes  were  entertained  that  all  might  be  brought  to  agree  in 
terminating  them.      Agathokles  affected  to  enter  cordially  into 
these  projects  of  amnesty  and  reconciliation.     The  Carthaginian 
genend  Hamilkar,  who  had  so  recently  aided  Sosistratus  and  the 

1  Diod6r.    xiz.    5,    6.     A    similar  fact  is  noticed  merely  incidentally  in 

stratagem  is  recounted  of  the  Karian  Uie  confused  narrative  of  Diod6ru8, 

Datamte  (CJomel.  Nepos,  Datamfis,  9).  but  it  brings  him  to  a  certain  extent 

That  Agathoklds  on  leaving  Syra-  into  barmonv  with  Justin  (zzii.  S^who 

cusewentfo  the  Carthaginians  appears  insists   much    on    the     combination 

to  be  implied  in  the  woiSs  of  Diod6ms,  between  Agathoklds  and  the  Gajrtha- 

c.Q—roinavT^irp6Tepov<rvu,iroptv04vra9  ginians   as  one    of   the  main  h^ps 

-      -       X    .        .       ^      whereby  he  was  enabled  to  seize  the 

supreme  power. 


C.  0 — rov(  avru  irp&repovaviiiroftmVivrat 
irpb«  KapxrloovCwf  (see  Wesseling's 
note  on  the  translation  of  ir  p  o  «).  This 
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STracusan  oligarchy,  now  did  his  best  to  promote  the  recal  of 
Agathokl^  and  even  made  himself  responsible  for  the  good  and 
pacific  behaviour  of  that  exile.  Agathokl^  and  the  other  exiles 
along  with  him,  were  accordingly  restored.  A  public  assembly  was 
convened  in  the  temple  of  DemStSr,  in  the  presence  of  TTftmillrAr ; 
where  AgathoklSs  swore  by  the  most iawfiil. oaths,  with  his  hands 
touching  the  altar  and  statue  of  the  [  goddess,  that  he  would 
behave  as  a  good  citizen  of  Syraicuse,  uphold:  faithfully  the 
existing  government,  and  carry  out  the  eng^itients  of  the 
Carthaginian  mediatprs-^abstaining  from  encrc^hments  on  the 
rights  and  possessions  of  Carthage  in  Sicily.  His  oaths  and 
promises  were  delivered  with  so  much  apparent  sincerity, 
accompanied  by  emphatic  harangues,  that  the  people  were 
persuaded  to  name  him  general  and  guardian  of  the  peace, 
for  the  purpose  of  realizing  the  prevailing  aspirations  towards 
harmony.  Such  appointment  was  recommended  (it  seems)  by 
Hamilkar.^ 

All  this  train  of  artifice  had  been  concerted  by  Agathokl^s 
AirathoklAs  ^^^  Hamilkar,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  former 
in  collusion  to  seize  the  supreme  power.  As  general  of  the  city, 
Hamilkar,  Agathokles  had  the  direction  of  the  military  force. 
pS»M  at  ^^^^^  pretence  of  marching  against  some  refractory 
Syracuse,  exiles  at  Erbita  in  the  interior,  he  got  together  3000 
twit^a*^  soldiers  strenuously  devoted  to  him — mercenaries  and 
^^^^^^  citizens  of  desperate  character— to  which  Hamilkar 
of  the  added  a  reinforcement  of  Africans.    As  if  about  to 

^'  march  forth,  he  mustered  his  troops  at  daybreak  in 
the  Timoleontion  (chapel  or  precinct  consecrated  to  TimoleonX 
while  Peisarchus  and  Dekles,  two  chiefs  of  the  senate  already 
assembled,  were  invited  with  forty  others  to  transact  with  him 

1  The  account  here  given  is  the  best  nothing  antecedent  to  justify  such  a 

which  I  can  make  out  from  Diod(hrus  proceeding,  nor  does  anvthing  follow 

(xix.  6),  Justin  (xzii  2),  Polyienus  (v.  m  the  sequel  which  implies  it. 
8,   8X    The  first  two  allude  to  the        Compare  also    the  speech    which 

solemn  oath  taken  by  Agathokles—  Justin  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Bomilkar 

ropax^eU  etc  rh  rrji  Ai}/u»m>09  itpbv  imh  when  executed  for  treason  by    the 

Twv  iroXiTMv,  wfLoo-c  Miffifv  ivavTuo&ri-  Carthaginians—"  objectans  illis  (Car- 

o-cfftfttt  TTfgii/ioicpaTta- **TuncHamilcan  thaginiensibus)  in    Hamilcarem  pat- 

expoflitis  ignibus  Cereris  tactisque  in  ruum    suum    tacita    suffragia,    quod 

obsequiaPoenorum jurat".  "Jurarein  Agathodem  socium  illia  facert,  qwim 

obsequia  Poenorum"  can  hardly  be  Ao«tem  nuz2um< "  (xzii  7).     This  points 

taken  to  mean  that  Syracuse  was  to  to  preyious  collusion  between  Hamil- 

become  subject  to  Carthage ;  there  was  kar  and  Agathoklds. 
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some  dosing  business.  Having  these  men  in  his  power,  Aga- 
thokl^  suddenly  turned  upon  them,  and  denounced  them  to  the 
soldiers  as  guilty  of  conspiring  his  death.  Then,  receiving  from 
the  soldiers  a  response  full  of  ardour,  he  ordered  them  imme- 
diately to  proceed  to  a  general  massacre  of  the  senate  and  their 
leading  partisans,  with  full  permission  of  licentious  plunder  in 
the  houses  of  these  victims,  the  richest  men  in  Syracuse.  The 
soldiers  rushed  into  the  streets  with  ferocious  joy  to  execute  this 
order.  They  slew  not  only  the  senators,  but  many  others  also, 
unarmed  and  unprepared,  each  man  selecting  victims  personally 
obnoxious  to  him.  They  broke  open  the  doors  of  the  rich,  or 
climbed  over  the  roofs,  massacred  the  proprietors  within,  and 
ravished  the  females.  They  chased  the  unsuspecting  fugitives 
through  the  streets,  not  sparing  even  those  who  took  refuge  in  the 
temples.  Many  of  these  unfortunate  sufferers  rushed  for  safety  to 
the  gates,  but  found  them  closed  and  guarded  by  special  order  of 
Agathokl^ ;  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  let  themselves  down 
from  the  walls,  in  which  many  perished  miserably.  For  two 
days  Syracuse  was  thus  a  prey  to  the  sanguinary,  rapacious,  and 
lustful  impulses  of  the  soldiery  ;  four  thousand  citizens  had  been 
already  slain,  and  many  more  were  seized  as  prisoners.  The 
political  purposes  of  Agathokl^,  as  well  as  the  passions  of  the 
soldiers,  being  tiien  sated,  he  arrested  the  massacre.  He  con- 
cluded this  bloody  feat  by  killing  such  of  his  prisoners  as  were 
most  obnoxious  to  him,  and  banishing  the  rest.  The  total  num- 
ber of  expelled  or  fugitive  Syracusans  is  stated  at  6000,  who 
found  a  hospitable  shelter  and  home  at  Agrigentum.  One  act  of 
lenity  is  mentioned,  and  ought  not  to  be  omitted  amidst  this 
scene  of  horror.  Deinokrat^,  one  among  the  prisoners,  was 
liberated  by  Agathokl6s  from  motives  of  former  friendship  ;  he 
too,  probably,  went  into  voluntary  exile.^ 

After  a  massacre  thusperpretrated  in  the  midst  of  profound  peace, 
and  in  the  fall  confidence  of  a  solemn  act  of  mutual  AgathokiSs 
reconciliation  immediately  preceding — surpassing  the  fe^Pf?®^; 
worst  deeds  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  and  indeed  (we  despot  of 
might  almost  say)  of  all  other  Grecian  despots— Aga-  Syracuse, 
thokl^s  convened  what  he  called  an  assembly  of  the  people. 
Such  of  the  citizens  as  were  either  oligarchical,  or  wealthy,  or  in 
1  Dioddr.  xix. 8, 9;  Jnstin,  xzii  2. 
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any  way  unfriendly  to  him,  had  been  already  either  slain  or 
expelled ;  so  that  the  assembly  probably  included  few  besides  his 
own  soldiers.  Agathoklgs— addressing  them  in  terms  of  con- 
gratulation on  the  recent  glorious  exploit,  whereby  they  had 
purged  the  city  of  its  oligarchical  tyrants — ^proclaimed  that  the 
Syracusan  people  had  now  reconquered  their  full  liberty.  He 
affected  to  be  weary  of  the  toils  of  command,  and  anxious  only 
for  a  life  of  quiet  equality  as  one  among  the  many ;  in  token  of 
which  he  threw  off  his  general's  cloak  and  put  on  a  common  civil 
garment.  But  those  whom  he  addressed,  fresh  from  the  recent 
massacre  and  plunder,  felt  that  their  whole  security  depended 
upon  the  maintenance  of  his  supremacy,  and  loudly  protested 
that  they  would  not  accept  his  resignation.  AgathoU^  with 
pretended  reluctance,  told  them,  that  if  they  insisted,  he  would 
comply,  but  upon  the  peremptory  condition  of  enjoying  a  single- 
handed  authority,  without  any  colleagues  or  counsellors  for 
whose  misdeeds  he  was  to  be  responsible.  The  assembly  replied 
by  conferring  upon  him,  with  unanimous  acclamations,  the  post 
of  general  with  unlimited  power,  or  despot^ 

Thus  was  constituted  a  new  despot  of  Syracuse  about  fifty 
BC.817.  y®*^  ^^^  ^^®  decease  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  and 
twenty-two  years  after  Timoleon  had  rooted  out  the 
maimOTa,*'  Dionysian  dynasty,  establishing  on  its  ruins  a  free 
enem^  polity.  On  accepting  the  post,  Agathokles  took 
and  coil-  pains  to  proclaim  that  he  would  tolerate  no  further 
^^^  massacre  or  plunder,  and  that  his  government  would 

for  the  future  be  mild  and  beneficent.  He  particularly  studied  to 
conciliate  the  poorer  citizens,  to  whom  he  promised  abolition  of 
debts  and  a  new  distribution  of  lands.  How  far  he  carried  out 
this  project  systematically,  we  do  not  know ;  but  he  conferred 
positive  donations  on  many  of  the  poor — which  he  had  abundant 
means  of  doing,  out  of  the  properties  of  the  numerous  exiles 
recently  expelled.  He  was  full  of  promises  to  every  one,  dis- 
playing courteous  and  popular  manners,  and  abstaining  from  all 
ostentation  of  guards,  or  ceremonial  attendants,  or  a  diadem.  He 
at  the  same  time  applied  himself  vigorously  to  strengthen  his 
military  and  naval  force,  his  magazines  of  arms  and  stores,  and 
his  revenues.     He  speedily  extended  his  authority  over  all  the 

1  Dioddr.  3dx.  9. 
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territorial  domain  of  S3rraca8e,  with  her  subject  towns,  and  carried 
his  arms  successfully  over  many  other  parts  of  Sicily.^ 

The  Carthaginian  general    Hamilkar,  whose   complicity  or 
connivance  had  helped  Agathokl^   to  this  blood-  B.a  sir- 
stained  elevation,  appears  to  have  permitted  him  ^^^' 
without  opposition  to  extend  his  dominion  over  a  J^**^?^?' 
large  portion  of  Sicily,  and  even  to  plunder  the  towns  in  conquer- 
in  alliance  with  Carthage  itself.    Complaints  having  5^e^A^^ 
been  made  to  Carthage,  this  officer  was  superseded,  |^**J?* 
and  another  general  (sdso  named  Hamilkar)  was  sent  and  organize 
in  his  place.    We  are  unable  to  trace  in  detail  the  Jifiln^^^® 
proceedings  of  Agathokl^  during  the  first  years  of  againsthim. 
his  despotism ;   but  he  went  on  enlarging  his  sway  over  the 
neighbouring  cities,  while  the  Syracusan  exiles,  whom  he  had 
expelled,  found  a  home  partly  at  Agrigentum  (under  Deinokrat^), 
partly  at  Mess^nS.     About  the  year  314  B.a,  we  hear  that  he 
made  an  attempt  on  Mess6n6,  which  he  was  on  the  point  of 
seizing,  had  he  not  been  stopped  by  the  interference  of  the  Car- 
thaginians (perhaps  the  newly-appointed  Hamilkar),  who  now  at 
length  protested  against  his  violation  of  the  convention  ;  meaning 
(as  we  must  presume,  for  we  know  of  no  other  convention)  the 
oath  which  had  been  sworn  by  Agathokl6s  at  Syracuse  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  Carthaginians.^    Though  thus  disappointed  at 
Mess^nS,  Agathokl^  seized  Abaksenum — where  he  slew  the  lead- 
ing citizens  opposed  to  him — and  carried  on  his  aggressions 
elsewhere  so  effectively,  that  the  leaders  at  Agrigentum,  instigated 
by  the  Syracusan  exiles  there  harboured,  became  convinced  of 
the  danger  of  leaving  such  encroachments  unresisted.'     The 
people  of  Agrigentum  came  to  the  resolution  of  taking  up  arms 
on  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  Sicily,  and  allied  themselves  with 
Gela  and  MessSnS  for  the  purpose. 

But  the  fearful  example  of  Agathokl§s  himself  rendered  them 
so  apprehensive  of  the  dangers  from  any  military  leader,  at 

1  Dioddr.  xix.  9 ;  Jostin,  xxii  2.  r^v  Aipi&iiv. 

2  Diod6r.  xix.  66.  koB'  ov  8ii  xp6vo¥  I  do  not  know  what  wvBiiK<u 
^Kov  c<e  Kapx^^*'**^  irp^<r/3ei«,  ot  tw  flip  can  be  here  meant,  except  that  oath 
*Aya9oicAcr  irepl  rStv  irpax^ttntav  circri-  described  by  Jostin  under  the 
iu}<rav,  itf?  vapafiaxvovTi  rni  cvv^Kai  •  words  *'  in  oDsequia  PoBnorum  jurat " 
roiv5cMe<r<rnvioi$clp^in)i'irapc<riecva(ray,  (xxiL  2). 

Koi    TO   ^povpiov  avayKd<ravT99    airoica-         3  Dioddr.      xix.      70.      fi^    mpiop^v 
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once  native  and  energetic,  that  they  resolved  to  invite  a  foreigner. 
They  invite  Some  Syracusan  exiles  were  sent  to  Sparta,  to  choose 
Swou?Bw"  and  invoke  some  Spartan  of  eminence  and  ability,  as 
to  command  Archidamus  had  recently  been  called  to  Tarentum ; 
conduct  and  a^d  even  more  as  Timoleon  had  been  brought  from 
failure.  Corinth,  with  results  so  signally  beneficent      The 

old  Spartan  king  Eleomen^  (of  the  Eurysthenid  race)  had  a  son 
Akrotatus,  then  unpopular  at  home,^  and  well  disposed  towards 
foreign  warfare.  This  prince,  without  even  consulting  the 
Ephors,  listened  at  once  to  the  envoys,  and  left  Peloponnesus 
with  a  small  squadron,  intending  to  cross  by  Korkyra  and  the 
coast  of  Italy  to  Agrigentum.  Unfavourable  winds  drove  him  as 
far  north  as  ApoUonia,  and  delayed  his  arrival  at  Tarentum  ;  in 
which  city,  originally  a  Spartan  colony,  he  met  with  a  cordial 
reception,  and  obtained  a  vote  of  twenty  vessels  to  assist  his 
enterprise  of  liberating  Syracuse  from  Agathokles.  He  reached 
Agrigentum  with  favourable  hopes,  was  received  with  all  the 
honours  due  to  a  Spartan  prince,  and  undertook  the  command. 
Bitterly  did  he  disappoint  his  party.  He  was  incompetent  as  a 
general ;  he  dissipated  in  presents  or  luxuries  the  money  intended 
for  the  campaign,  emulating  Asiatic  despots ;  his  conduct  was 
arrogant,  tyrannical,  and  even  sanguinary.  The  disgust  which 
he  inspired  was  brought  to  a  height  when  he  caused  Sosistratus, 
the  leader  of  the  Syracusan  exiles,  to  be  assassinated  at  a  banquet 
Immediately  the  exiles  rose  in  a  body  to  avenge  this  murder ;  while 
Akrotatus,  deposed  by  the  Agrigentine8,only  found  safety  in  flight^ 
To  this  young  Spartan  prince,  had  he  possessed  a  noble 
Sicily  the  beart  and  energetic  qualities,  there  was  here  presented 
?nwi5^a  *  car^r  of  equal  grandeur  with  that  of  Timoleon, 
^orious  against  an  enemy,  able  indeed  and  formidable,  yet  not 
caree?was  80  superior  in  force  as  to  render  success  impossible, 
open.  It  is  melancholy  to  se&  Akrotatus,  from  simple  worth- 

1  Diod6r.  xix.  70.     After  the  defeat  from  the  citizens  who  profited  by  the 

of  Agis  by  Antipater  the  severe  Lace-  suspension.     These  men  carried  their 

dsemonian  laws   against   those  who  hatred  so  far  that  they  even  attacked, 

fled  from  battle  had  been  suspended  beat  him,  and  conspired  against  his 

for  the  occasion,  as  had  been  done  life  (o6toi  y  d  p  oi/<rrpa^<Wcs  irAyya?  r« 

before  after  the  defeat  of  Leuktra.  iv^^fniaav  avr^  koX  Utrikovv  imfiov- 

Akrotatus  had  been  the  only  person  ktvovns). 

i/Mvoi)  who  opposed  this  suspension,        This  is  a  curious  indication  of  Spar- 

wheroby  he  incurred  the  most  violent  tan  manners, 
odium  generally,  but  most  especially        >  Diod6r.  zlz.  71. 
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lessness  of  character,  throwing  away  such  an  opportunity,  at  a 
time  when  Sicily  was  the  only  soil  on  which  a  glorious  Hellenic 
career  was  still  open,  when  no  similar  exploits  were  practicable 
by  any  Hellenic  leader  in  Central  Greece,  from  the  overwhelming 
superiority  of  force  possessed  by  the  surrounding  kings. 

The  misconduct  of  Akrotatus  broke  up  all  hopes  of  active 
operations  against  AgathoklSs.  Peace  was  presently  p 
concluded  with  the  latter  by  the  Agrigentines  and  cladedbv 
their  allies,  under  the  mediation  of  the  Carthaginian  wf^^e 
general  Hamilkar.  By  the  terms  of  this  convention,  ^^^^^ 
all  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  were  declared  autono-  peat  power 
mous,  yet  under  the  hegemony  of  Agathokl^;  ™S*^y- 
excepting  only  Himera,  Selinus,  and  Herakleia,  which  were 
actually,  and  were  declared  still  to  continue,  under  Carthage. 
Messen^  was  the  only  Grecian  city  standing  aloof  from  this 
convention  ;  as  such,  therefore,  still  remaining  open  to  the  Syra- 
cusan  exiles.  The  terms  were  so  favourable  to  Agathokl^  that 
they  were  much  disapproved  at  Carthage.^  Agathokl^  recog- 
nized as  chief  and  having  no  enemy  in  "the  field,  employed 
himself  actively  in  strengthening  his  hold  on  the  other  cities,  and 
in  enlarging  his  military  means  at  home.  He  sent  a  force  against 
MessSn^,  to  require  the  expulsion  of  the  Syracusan  exiles  from 
that  city,  and  to  procure  at  the  same  time  the  recal  of  the 
Messenian  exiles,  partisans  of  his  own,  and  companions  of  his 
army.  £Us  generals  extorted  these  two  points  from  the  Messe- 
nians.  Agathokl^  having  thus  broken  the  force  of  Mess^nt, 
secured  to  himself  the  town  still  more  completely,  by  sending 
for  those  Messenian  citizens  who  had  chiefly  opposed  him,  and 
putting  them  all  to  death,  as  well  as  his  leading  opponents  at 
Tauromenium.  The  number  thus  massacred  was  not  less  than 
six  hundred." 

It  only  remained  for  Agathokl^s  to  seize  Agrigentum.  Thither 
he  accordingly  marched.  But  Deinokrat^  and  the  Syracusan 
exiles,  expelled  from  MessSnS,  had  made  themselves  heard  at  Car- 
thage, insisting  on  the  perils  to  that  city  from  the  encroachments 

iDiod6r.  xix.71,72,102.    When  the  ginian  settlemente  of  Solus,  Panormus, 

convention  spedfles  Heiakleia,  Sell-  LilybsBom,  Ac,  about  which  no  ques- 

nus,  and  Himera  as  being  under  the  tion  could  arise. 
Carthaginians,  this  is  to  be  understood        aDiod6r.  xix.  72:  compare  a  dif- 

as  in  addition  to  the  primitive  Cartha-  ferent  narrative— Polynnns,  v.  15. 
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of  AgathokMs.  Tlie  Carthaginianfi,  alarmed,  sent  a  fleet  of  sixty 
He  is  re-  sail,  whereby  alone  Agrigentum,  already  under  siege 
SSri^nSm  ^y  Agathokl^  was  preserved.  The  recent  conven- 
^heCar-  tion  was  now  broken  on  all  sides,  and  AgathoklSs 
send  an  kept  no  further  measures  with  the  Carthaginians, 
t^sfdly**  He  ravaged  all  their  Sicilian  territory,  and  destroyed 
against  him.  some  of  their  forts;  while  the  Carthaginians  on 
their  side  made  a  sudden  descent  with  their  fleet  on  the  harbour 
of  Syracuse.  They  could  achieve  nothing  more,  however,  than 
the  capture  of  one  Athenian  merchant-vessel,  out  of  two  there 
riding.  They  disgraced  their  acquisition  by  the  cruel  act  (not 
uncommon  in  Carthaginian  warfare)  of  cutting  off  the  hands  of 
the  captive  crew ;  for  which,  in  a  few  days,  retaliation  was 
exercised  upon  the  crews  of  some  of  their  own  ships,  taken  by 
the  cruisers  of  Agathokles.^ 

The  defence  of  Agrigentum  now  rested  principally  on  the 
Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  who  took  up  a  position  on 
the  hill  called  Eknomus,  in  the  territory  of  Gela,  a 
Se  ^Cart^  little  to  the  west  of  the  Agrigentine  border.  Here 
ginianabe-  Agathokles  approached  to  offer  them  battle,  having 
and  Agri-  been  emboldened  by  two  important  successes  obtained 
fhdr^Smy  ^^®^  DeinokratSs  and  the  Syracusan  exiles  near  Ken- 
reinfOTced  toripa  and  Gallaria.^  So  superior  was  his  force, 
however,  that  the  Carthaginians  thought  it  prudent  to 
remain  in  their  camp ;  and  Agathokl^  returned  in  triumph  to 
Syracuse,  where  he  adorned  the  temples  with  his  recently 
acquired  spoils.  The  balance  of  force  was  soon  altered  by  the 
despatch  of  a  large  armament  from  Carthage  under  Hamilkar, 
consisting  of  130  ships  of  war,  with  numerous  other  transport 
ships,  carrying  many  soldiers  ;  2000  native  Carthaginians,  partly 
men  of  rank ;  10,000  Africans ;  1000  Campanian  heavy-armed, 
and  1000  Balearic  slingers.  The  fleet  underwent  in  its  passage 
so  terrific  a  storm,  that  many  of  the  vessels  sunk  with  all  on  board, 
and  it  arrived  with  very  diminished  numbers  in  Sicily.  The  loss 
fell  upon  the  native  Carthaginian  soldiers  with  peculiar  severity  ; 
insomuch  that  when  the  news  reached  Carthage,  a  public  mourn - 

1  Diod6r.   xix.   108.      It  must  be  taken  in  anns.  whom  he  called  rebels 

noticed,   however,    that  even  Julius  (BelL  GalL  viil.  44). 
CsBsar,  in  his  wars  in  Gaul,  sometimes        ,  -ntnAfir  -rfir  laq.  im 
out  off  the  hands  of  his  Gallic  prisoners  inodOr.  xix.  los,  104. 
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ing  was  proclaimed,  and  the  city  walls  were  hung  with  black 
serge. 

Those  who  reached  SicQy,  however,  were  quite  sufficient  to 
place  Hamilkar  in  an  imposing  superiority  of  number 
as  compared  with  AgathoklSs.      He  encamped  on  or  ofAgatho- 
near  Eknomus,  summoned  all  the  reinforcements  that  J^jnst 
his  Sicilian  allies  could  furnish,  and  collected  addi-  Sem— his 
tional  mercenaries ;  so  that  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  citizens  at 
40,000  infantry  and  6000  cavalry.^    At  the  same  time,  ^^^ 
a  Carthaginian  armed  squadron,  detached  to  the  strait  of  MessSn§, 
fell  in  with  twenty  armed  ships  belonging  to  Agathokles,  and 
captured  them  all  with  their  crews.    The  Sicilian  cities  were 
held  to  Agathokl^  principally  by  terror,  and  were  likely  to  turn 
against  him,  if  the  Carthaginians  exhibited  sufficient  strength  to 
protect  them.    This  the  despot  knew  and  dreaded;  especially 
respecting  Gela,  which  was  not  far  from  the  Carthaginian  camp. 
Had  he  announced  himself  openly  as  intending  to  place  a  garrison 
in  G^la,  he  feared  that  the  citizens  might  forestal  him  by  calling 
in   Hamilkar.    Accordingly  he   detached  thither,    on  various 
pretences,  several  small  parties  of  soldiers,  who  presently  found 
themselves  united  in  a  number  sufficient  to  seize   the  town. 
Agathokles  then  marched  into  G^la  with  his  main  force.      Dis- 
trusting the  adherence  of  the  citizens,  he  let  loose  his  soldiers  upon 
them,  massacred    four    thousand   persons,    and  compelled    the 
remainder,  as  a  condition  of  sparing  their  lives,  to  bring  in  to  him 
all  their  money  and  valuables.      Having  by  this  atrocity  both 
struck  universal  terror  and  enriched  himself,  he  advanced  on- 
ward towards  the  Carthaginian  camp,  and  occupied  a  hill  called 
Phalarion  opposite  to  it.^      The  two  camps  were  separated  by  a 
level  plain  or  valley  nearly  five  miles  broad,  through  which  ran 
the  river  Himera.* 

For  some  days  of  the  hottest  season  (the  dog-day's),  both  armies 
remained  stationary,  neither  of   them  choosing  to  b.c.810. 
make  the  attack.      At  length  Agathokl^  gained  what  Battle  of 
he  thought  a  favourable  opportunity.    A  detachment  g^«  Himera, 
from  the  Carthaginian  camp  sallied  forth  in  pursuit  of  Agathoklte 
some  Grecian  plunderers;   Agathokles  posted  some  caxt£* 
men  in  ambush,  who   fell  upon   this   detachment  ginians. 
1  Diod6r.  xix.  106.       s  DiodAr.  xix.  107. 108.       8  Diod6r.  xix.  106, 100. 
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unawares,  threw  it  into  disorder,  and  pursued  it  back  to  the  camp. 
Following  up  this  partial  success,  Agathokl^  brought  forward 
his  whole  force,  crossed  the  river  Himera,  and  began  a  general 
attack.  This  advance  not  being  expected,  the  Grecian  assailants 
seemed  at  first  on  the  point  of  succeeding.  They  filled  up  a  por- 
tion of  the  ditch,  tore  up  the  stockade,  and  were  forcing  their  wa^F 
into  the  camp.  They  were,  however,  repulsed  by  redoubled  efforts, 
and  new  troops  coming  up,  on  the  part  of  the  defenders  ;  mainly, 
too,  by  the  very  effective  action  of  the  1000  Balearic  slingers  in 
Hamilkar's  army,  who  hurled  stones  weighing  a  pound  each, 
against  which  the  Grecian  armour  was  an  inadequate  defence. 
Still  Agathokles,  noway  discouraged,  caused  the  attack 
defeat  of  to  be  renewed  on  several  points  at  once,  and  with 
i^lS*^^*"  api)arent  success,  when  a  reinforcement  landed  from 
Cartha-  Oeurthage — the  expectation  of  which  may  perhaps 
*^^  have  induced  Hamilkar  to  refrain  from  any  general 
attack.  These  new  troops  joined  in  the  battle,  coming  upon  the 
rear  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  intimidated  and  disordered  by  such 
unforeseen  assailants,  while  the  Carthaginians  in  their  front, 
animated  to  more  energetic  effort,  first  repulsed  them  from  the 
camp,  and  then  pressed  them  vigorously  back.  After  holding 
their  ground  for  some  time  against  their  double  enemy,  the 
Greeks  at  length  fled  in  disorder  back  to  their  own  camp,  re- 
crossing  the  river  Himera.  The  interval  was  between  four  €md 
five  miles  of  nearly  level  ground,  over  which  they  were  actively 
pursued  and  severely  handled  by  the  Carthaginian  cavalry,  5000 
in  number.  Moreover,  in  crossing  the  river,  many  of  them  drank 
eagerly,  from  thirst,  fatigue,  and  the  heat  of  the  weather  ;  the 
saltness  of  the  water  proved  so  destructive  to  them,  that  numerous 
dead  bodies  are  said  to  have  been  found  unwounded  on  the 
banks.^  At  length  they  obtained  shelter  in  their  own  camp, 
after  a  loss  of  7000  men  ;  while  the  loss  of  the  victors  is  estimated 
at  500. 

Agathokles,  after  this  great  disaster,  did  not  attempt  to 
maintain  his  camp,  but  set  it  on  fire,  and  returned  to  Gela,  which 
was  well  fortified  and  provisioned,  capable  of  a  long  defence. 
Here  he  intended  to  maintain  himself  against  Hamilkar,  at  least 
until  the  Syracusan  harvest  (probably  already  begun)  should 
1  Dioddr.  zix.  100. 
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be  completed.  But  Hamilkar,  having  ascertained  the  strength 
of  Gela,  thought  it  prudent  to  refrain  from  a  The  Car- 
siege,  and  employed  himself  in  operations  for  the  tbaginians 
purpose  of  strengthening  his  party  in  Sicily.  His  large  part 
great  victory  at .  the  Himera  had  produced  the  from  Aga- 
strongest  effect  upon  many  of  the  Sicilian  cities,  who  *^**^^J;^** 
were  held  to  A^thokles  by  no  other  bonds  except  condition 
those  of  fear.  Hamilkar  issued  conciliatory  pro-  **  Syracuse, 
clamations,  inviting  them  all  to  become  his  allies,  and  marching 
his  troops  towards  the  most  convenient  points.  Presently  Kama- 
rina,  Leontini,  Katana,  Tauromenium,  Messen^  Abaks^ium, 
with  several  other  smaller  towns  and  forts,  sent  to  tender  them- 
selves as  allies ;  and  the  conduct  of  Hamilkar  towards  all  was  so 
mild  and  equitable  as  to  give  universal  satisfaction.  Agathokl§s 
appears  to  have  been  thus  dispossessed  of  most  part  of  the  island, 
retaining  little  besides  Gela  and  Syracuse.  Even  the  harbour  of 
Syracuse  was  watched  by  a  Carthaginian  fleet,  placed  to  intercept 
foreign  supplies.  Ketuming  to  Syracuse  after  Hamilkar  had  re- 
nounced all  attempts  on  Gela,  Agathoklds  collected  the  corn  from 
the  neighbourhood,  and  put  the  fortifications  in  the  best  state  of 
defence.  He  had  every  reason  to  feel  assured  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians, encouraged  by  their  recent  success,  and  reinforced  by 
allies  from  the  whole  island,  would  soon  press  the  siege  of  Syracuse 
with  all  their  energy ;  while  for  himself,  hated  by  all,  there  was 
no  hope  of  extraneous  support,  and  little  hope  of  a  successful 
defence.^ 

In  this  apparently  desperate  situation,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  novelty  alike  daring,  ingenious,  and  effective ;   He  con- 
surrounded  indeed  with  difficulties  in  the  execution,   JJan^/*** 
but  promising,  if  successfully  executed,  to  change  attacking 
altogether  the  prospects  of  the  war.    He  resolved  to  riniansin 
carry  a  force  across  from  Syracuse  to  Africa,  and  attack  ^nca. 
the  Carthaginians  on  their  own  soU.     No  Greek,  so  far  as  we 
know,  had  ever  conceived  the  like  scheme  before  ;  no  one  certainly 
had  ever  executed  it    In  the  memory  of  man,  the  African  tierri- 
tory  of  Carthage  had  never  been  visited  by  hostile  foot    It  was 
known  that  the  Carthaginians  would  be  not  only  unprepared  to 
meet  an  attack  at  home,  but  unable  even  to  imagine  it  as 
1  Dioddr.  xiz.  110. 
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pi-acticable.  It  was  known  that  their  territory  was  rich,  and  their 
African  subjects  harshly  treated,  discontented,  and  likely  to  seize 
the  first  opportunity  for  revolting.  The  landing  of  any  hostile 
force  near  Carthage  would  strike  such  a  blow,  as  at  least  to  cause 
the  recal  of  the  Carthaginian  armament  in  Sicily,  and  thus  relieve 
Syracuse ;  perhaps  the  consequences  of  it  might  be  yet  greater. 

How  to  execute  the  scheme  was  the  grand  difl&culty — for  the 
His  energy  Carthaginians  were  superior  not  merely  on  land,  but 
S*orgi^*^  also  at  sea.  Agathokles  had  no  chance  except  by  keep- 
*n«tj|j>  ing  his  purpose  secret,  and  even  unsuspect^.  He 
Hisrenewed  fitted  out  an  armament,  announced  as  about  to  sail 
an^^Uft-  ^^^  ^^°^  Syracuse  on  a  secret  expedition,  i^ainst 
tion.  some   unknown  town   on   the   Sicilian  coast     He 

selected  for  this  purpose  his  best  troops,  especially  his  horsemen, 
few  of  whom  had  been  slain  at  the  battle  of  the  Himera ;  he  could 
not  transport  horses,  but  he  put  the  horsemen  aboard  with  their 
saddles  and  bridles,  entertaining  full  assurance  that  he  could 
procure  horses  in  Africa.  In  selecting  soldiers  for  his  expedition, 
he  was  careful  to  take  one  member  from  many  different  families, 
to  serve  as  hostage  for  the  fidelity  of  those  left  behind.  He  libe- 
rated, and  enrolled  among  his  soldiers,  many  of  the  strongest  and 
most  resolute  slaves.  To  provide  the  requisite  funds,  his  expe- 
dients were  manifold :  he  borrowed  from  merchants,  seized  the 
money  belonging  to  orphans,  stripped  the  women  of  their  precious 
ornaments,  and  even  plundered  the  richest  temples.  By  all  these 
proceedings,  the  hatred  as  well  as  fear  towards  him  was  aggravated, 
especially  among  the  more  opulent  families.  Agathokles  publicly 
proclaimed  that  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  which  the  Carthaginians 
were  now  commencing,  would  be  long  and  terrible — ^that  he  and 
his  soldiers  were  accustomed  to  hardships  and  could  endure  them, 
but  that  those  who  felt  themselves  unequal  to  the  effort  might 
retire  with  their  properties  while  it  was  yet  time.  Many  of  the 
wealthier  families — to  a  number  stated  as  1600  persons — ^profited 
by  this  permission  ;  but  as  they -were  leaving  the  city,  Agathokles 
set  his  mercenaries  upon  them,  slew  them  all,  and  appropriated 
their  possessions  to  himself.^  By  such  tricks  and  enormities,  he 
provided  funds  enough  for  an  armament  of  sixty  ships,  well  filled 
with  soldiers.  Not  one  of  these  soldiers  knew  where  they  were 
1  Dioddr.  XX.  4,  6 ;  Justin,  xxii.  4.    Ck>mpare  Polyienus,  v.  8—6. 
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going ;  there  was  a  general  talk  about  the  madness  of  AgathoklSs ; 
nevertheless  such  was  their  confidence  in  his  bravery  and  military 
resource,  that  they  obeyed  his  orders  without  asking  ^questions. 
To  act  as  viceroy  of  Syracuse  during  his  own  absence,  AgathoklSs 
named  Antander  his  brother,  aided  by  an  iBtolian  officer  named 
Erymnon.^ 

The  armament  was  equipped  and  ready,  without  any  suspicion 
on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  blockading  the  „ 
harbour.    It  happened  one  day  that  the  approach  of  out  of  the 
some  corn-ships  seduced  this  fleet  into  a  pursuit ;  the  gSSte^^ihe 
mouth  of  the  harbour  being  thus  left  unguarded,  blo^ading 
Agathokles  took  the  opportunity  of  striking  with  his  Eclipse  of 
armament  into  the  open  sea.    As  soon  as  the  Cartha-  He  S^hes 
ginian  fleet  saw  him  sailing  forth,  they  neglected  the  ^^ 
corn-ships,   and   prepared   for  battle,    which    they 
presumed  that  he  was  come  to  ofifer.    To  their  surprise,  he  stood 
out  to  sea  as  fast  as  he  could ;  they  then  pushed  out  in  pursuit 
of  him,  but  he  had  already  got  a  considerable  advance  and  strove 
to  keep  it    Towards  nightfall  however  they  neared  him  so  much 
that  he  was  only  saved  by  the  darkness.    During  the  night  he 
made  considerable  way ;  but  on  the  next  day  there  occurred  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  so  nearly  total,  that  it  became  perfectly  dark, 
and  the  stars  were  visible.    The  mariners  were  so  terrified  at 
this  phenomenon,  that  all  the  artifice  and  ascendency  of  Agathoklls 
were  required  to  inspire  them  with  new  courage.    At  length,  after 
six  days  and  nights,  they  approached  the  coast  of  Africa.    The 
Carthaginian  ships  had  pursued  them   at  a  venture,  in   the 
direction  towards  Africa;  and  they  appeared  in  sight  just  as 
Agathoklds  was  nearing  the  land.  Strenuous  efforts  were  employed 
by  the  mariners  on  both  sides  to  touch  land  first ;  Agathoklls 
secured  that  advantage,  and  was  enabled  to  put  himself  into  such 
a  posture  of  defence  that  he  repulsed  the  attack  of  the  Carthaginian 
ships,  and  secured  the  disemlmrkation  of  his  own  soldiers,  at  a 
point  called  the  Latomice  or  Stone-quarries.* 

After  establishing   his  position   ashore,  and   refreshing  his 
soldiers,  the  first  proceeding  of  Agathokles  was  to  bum  his  vessels 

1  Diod6r.  xx.  4—16.  nine  days'  maich  eastward  from  Car* 

2  Dioddr.  xx.  6.-     Prooopius,   BeU.    thage  as  far  as  Juka  the  land  is  iravrc- 
Vand.  i.  15.     It  is  here  stated  that  for   Am«  oAifievof. 
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— a  proceeding  which  seemed  to  carry  an  air  of  desperate  bold- 
„  ,  ness.    Yet  in  truth  the  ships  were  now  useless  ;  for  if 

hia  vessels—  he  was  unsuccessM  on  land,  they  were  not  enough  to 
<^rem^7^  enahle  him  to  return  in  the  &ce  of  the  Carthaginian 
this**'^*"*  fleet ;  they  were  even  worse  than  useless,  since,  if  he 
vow' to  retained  them,  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  leave 

™  '•  a  portion  of  his  army  to  guard  them,  and  thus 
enfeeble  his  means  of  action  for  the  really  important  achievements 
on  land.  Convening  his  soldiers  in  assembly  near  the  ships,  he 
first  offered  a  sacrifice  to  DSmSt^r  and  Persephon^  the  patron 
goddesses  of  Sicily,  and  of  Syracuse  in  particular.  He  then 
apprised  his  soldiers  that,  during  the  recent  crossing  and  danger 
from  the  Carthaginian  pursuers,  he  had  addressed  a  vow  to  these 
goddesses,  engaging  to  make  a  burnt-offering  of  his  ships  in  their 
honour,  if  they  would  preserve  him  safe  across  to  Africa.  The 
goddesses  had  granted  this  boon  ;  they  had  further,  by  favourably 
responding  to  the  sacrifice  just  offered,  promised  full  success  to 
his  African  projects ;  it  became  therefore  incumbent  on  him  to 
fulfil  his  vow  with  exactness.  Torches  being  now  brought, 
Agathokl^s  took  one  in  his  hand,  and  mounted  on  the  stern  of 
the  admiral's  ship,  directing  each  of  the  trierarchs  to  do  the 
like  on  his  own  ship.  All  were  set  on  fire  simultaneously, 
amidst  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  the  mingled  prayers  and 
shouts  of  the  soldiers.^ 

Though  Agathokles  had  succeeded  in  animating  his  soldiers 
Agathoklds  with  a  factitious  excitement,  for  the  accomplishment 
SSr^  of  this  purpose,  yet  so  soon  as  they  saw  the  conflagration 
Cartha-  decided  and  irrevocable — thus  cutting  off  all  their 
tOTftory—  communication  with  home— their  spirits  fell  and  they 
iSK!?  began  to  despair  of  their  prospects.  Without  allowing 
richness  and  them  time  to  dwell  upon  the  novelty  of  the  situation, 
of  the*  ^^  Agathokles  conducted  them  at  once  against  the  nearest 
country.        Carthaginian  town,  called  Megal^-Polis.^    His  march 

1  This  striking  scene  is  described  by  territory  (Handbnch  der  Alten  Geogra- 
IModdrus.  XX.  7  (compare  Justin,  xxii.    phie,  sect.  109). 

6),  probably  enough  copied  from  Kal-  Dr.  Barth  (Wanderungen  auf  den 

lias,  the  companion  and  panegyrist  of  Etlsten-Landem  des  Mittelmeeres,  voL 

Agathoklds:  see  Diod6r.  xxi.  Fragm.  i  pp.  131— 133)supposes  that  Agathokles 

p.  281.  landed  at  an  indentation  of  the  coast 

2  Megald-Polis  is  nowhere  else  men-  on  the  western  face  of  that  projecting 
tioned,  nor  is  it  noticed  by  Forbiger  in  tongue  of  land  which  terminates  in 
his  list  of  towns  in  the  Cartha^nian  Cape  Bon  (Promontorium  Mercurii), 
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lay  for  the  most  part  through  a  rich  territory  in  the  highest 
cultiyation.  The  passing  glance  which  we  thus  obtain  into 
the  condition  of  territory  near  Carthage  is  of  peculiar  interest ; 
more  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  desolation  of  the  same 
coast,  now  and  for  centuries  past.  The  corn-land,  the  plantations 
lx)th  of  vines  and  olives,  the  extensive  and  well-stocked  gardens, 
the  size  and  equipment  of  the  farm-buildings,  the  large  outlay 
for  artificial  irrigation,  the  agreeable  country-houses  belonging  to 
wealthy  Carthaginians,  &c,  all  excited  the  astonishment  and 
stimulated  the  cupidity  of  Agathokl^  and  his  soldiers.  Moreover, 
the  towns  were  not  only  very  numerous,  but  all  open  and 
unfortified,  except  Carthage  itself  and  a  few  others  on  the  coast.^ 
The  Carthaginians,  besides  having  little  fear  of  invasion  by  sea, 
were  disposed  to  mistrust  their  subject  cities,  which  they  ruled 
babitually  with  harshness  and  oppression.'  The  Liby-Phcenicians 
appear  to  have  been  unused  to  arms — a  race  of  timid  cultivators 
and  traffickers,  accustomed  to  subjection  and  practised  in  the 
deceit  necessary  for  lightening  it*  Agathokl&,  having  marched 
through  this  land  of  abundance,  assaulted  Megalfi-Polis  without 
delay.    The  inhabitants,  unprepared  for  attack,  distracted  with 

forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  >  Livy  (xxix.  26),  in  recounting  the 
Golf  of  Cartha«e.  There  are  stone  landing  of  Scipio  in  the  Carthaginian 
quarries  here,  ofthe  greatest  extent  as  territory  in  the  latter  years  of  the  second 
well  as  antiquity.  Dr.  Barth  places  Punic  war,  says:**  Emporia  utpeterent, 
Megal^-Polis  not  far  off  from  this  spot,  gubematoribus  edixit  Fertilissimus 
on  the  same  western  face  of  the  pro-  ager,  eoque  abundans  omnium  copift 
jecting  land,  and  near  the  spot  after-  rerum  est  regio,  et  imbelles  (quod  pie- 
wards  called  Misua.  rumque  in  uberi  agro  evenit)  barbari 

A  map,  which  I  have  placed  in  this  sunt :  priusque  quam  Garthagine  sub- 
volume,  will  convey  to  the  reader  some  veniretur,  opprimi  videbantur  posse." 
idea  of  the  Carthaginian  territory.  About  the  harshness  of  the  Cartha- 

1  Justin,  xxii  6.     **  Hue  accedere,  ginian  rule  over  their  African  suhtects, 

quod   urbes   castellaque  Africse  non  see  Dioddr.  xi.  77 ;  Polyb.  i.  72.    In  re- 

muris  cinctae,  non  in  montibus  positeB  ference  to  the  above  passage  of  Pol;r- 

flint:  sed  in  planis  campis  sine  ullis  bins,  however,  we  ought  to  keep  m 

munimentis  jaceant :  quas  omnes  metu  mind— That  in  describing  this  harsh- 

excidii  facile  ad  belli  societatem  perlici  ness,  he  speaks  with  express  and  exclv- 

posse."  sive  r^erence  to  the  conduct  of  the 

3  Seven  centuries  and  more  after  Carthaginians  towards  their  subjects 

these  events,  we  read  that  the  Vandal  during  the  first  Punic  war  (against 

king  Oensenc  conquered  Africa  from  Rome),  when  the  Carthaginians  them- 

the  Romans— and  that  he  demolished  selves  were  hard  pressed  by  the  Romans 

the  fortifications  of  all  the  other  towns  and  required  e  vervthing  that  they  could 

except  Carthage  alone— from  the  like  lay  hands  upon  for  self-defence.    This 

feeling  of  mistrust.     This  demolition  passage  of  Polybius  has  been  sometimes 

materially  facilitated  the  conquest  of  cited  as  if  it  attested  the  ordinary 

the  Vandal  kingdom  by  Belisanus,  two  character  and  measure  of  Carthaginian 

Snerations     afterwards     (Procopius,  dominion,  which  is  contrary  to  the 

OL  Vandal  L  6 ;  L  16X  intention  of  the  author. 
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surprise  and  terror,  made  little  resistance.     Agathokl^  easily 

took  the  town,  abandoning  both  the  persons  of  the  inhabitants 

and  all  the  rich  property  within  to  his  soldiers,  who  enriched 

themselyes  with  a  prodigious  booty  both  from  town  and  country 

— furniture,  cattle,  and  slaves.    From  hence  he  advanced  fieu^her 

southward  to  the  town  called  Tun^  (the  modem  Tunis,  at  the 

distance  of  only  fourteen  miles  south-west  of  Carthage  itself), 

which  he  took  by  storm  in  like  manner.    He  fortified  Tun^  as  a 

permanent  position ;  but  he  kept  his  main  force  united  in  camp, 

knowing  well  that  he  should  presently  have  an  imposing  army 

against  him  in  the  field,  and  severe  battles  to  fight^ 

The  Carthaginian  fleet  had  pursued  Agathokl^  during  his 

^     ,  crossing  from  Syracuse,  in  perfect  ignorance  of  his 

tionat  plans.    When  he  landed  in  Africa,  on  their  own 

Sed^~    territory,  and  even   burnt  his   fleet,  they  at  first 

force  flattered  themselves  with  the  belief  that  they  held 

marches  out   ...  *>  «  i  • 

against  him  him  prisoner.    But  as  soon  as  they  saw  him  com- 

and^tdl-  nie^ice  his  march  in  military  array  against  Megale- 
kar  named  Polls,  they  divined  his  real  purposes,  and  were  filled 
with  apprehension.  Carrying  off  the  brazen  prow- 
ornaments  of  his  burnt  and  abandoned  ships,  they  made  sail  for 
Carthage,  sending  forward  a  swift  vessel  to  communicate  first 
what  had  occurred.  Before  this  vessel  arrived,  however,  the 
landing  of  Agathokl^  had  been  already  made  known  at  Carthage, 
where  it  excited  the  utmost  surprise  and  consternation ;  since  no 
one  supposed  that  he  could  have  accomplished  such  an  adventure 
without  having  previously  destroyed  the  Carthaginian  army  and 
fleet  in  Sicily.  From  this  extreme  dismay  they  were  presently 
relieved  by  the  arrival  of  the  messengers  from  their  fleet ; 
whereby  they  learnt  the  real  state  of  afliedrs  in  Sicily.  They 
now  made  the  best  preparations  in  their  power  to  resist  Agatho- 

1  Diod6r.  xx.  8.    Compare  Polyb.  L  in  the   rebellion  of   the   mercenary 

29,  where  he  describes  the  first  invasion  soldiers  and  native  Africans  against 

of  the  Carthaginian  territory  by  the  Carthage,  which  followed  on  the  close 

Roman  consul  Begulus.     Tunds  was  of  the  first  Punic  war  (Polyb.  i.  78);  and 

120  stadia  or  about   fourteen  miles  by  the  revolted  Libyans  in  896  B.C. 

south-east  of  Carthage  (Polvb.  i.  67).  (Diod6r.  xiv.  77X 
The  Tab.  Pouting,  reckons  it  only  ten        Diod6rus  places  Tunds  at  the  dis- 

miles.    It  was  made  the  central  place  tance  of  2000  stadia  from  CarUiage, 

for  hostile  operations  against  Carthage,  which  must  undoubtedly  be  a  mistake, 

both  by  Begulus  in  the  first  Punic  war  He  calls  it  JVhiu  I'un^—a.n  epithet 


(Polyb.  i.  8(^ ;  by  Matho  and  Spendius    drawn  from  the  chalk  cliffs  adjoining. 
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kles.    Hcinno  and  Bomilkar,  two  men  of  leading  families,  were 
named  generals  conjointly. 

They  were  bitter  political  rivals ;  but  this  very  rivalry  was 
by  some  construed  as  an  advantage,  since  each  would  serve  as  a 
check  upon  the  other,  and  as  a  guarantee  to  the  state ;  or,  what 
is  more  probable,  each  had  a  party  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent 
the  separate  election  of  the  other.^  These  two  generals,  unable 
to  wait  for  distant  succours,  led  out  the  native  forces  of  the  city, 
stated  at  40,000  infantry,  1000  cavalry,  derived  altogether  from 
citizens  and  residents — with  2000  war-chariots.  They  took  post 
on  an  eminence  (somewhere  between  Tun&  and  Carthage)  not 
far  from  Agathokl^ ;  Bomilkar  commanding  on  the  left,  where 
the  ground  was  so  difficult  that  he  was  unable  to  extend  his 
front,  and  was  obliged  to  admit  an  unusual  depth  of  files ;  while 
Hanno  was  on  the  right,  having  in  his  front  rank  the  Sacred 
Band  of  Carthage,  a  corps  of  2600  distinguished  citizens,  better 
armed  and  braver  than  the  rest.  So  much  did  the  Carthaginians 
outnumber  the  invaders,  and  so  confident  were  they  of  victory, 
that  they  carried  with  them  20,000  pairs  of  handcuffs  for  their 
anticipated  prisoners.^ 

Agathokles  placed  himself   on  the  left,  with    1000  chosen 
hoplites  round  him  to  combat  the  Sacred  Band  ;  the  inferior 
command  of  his  right  he  gave  to  his  son  Archagathus.   5.°^t^^^ 
His    troops — Syracusans,    miscellaneous    mercenary  —his 
Greeks,  Campanians  or  Samnites,  Tuscans,  and  Gauls  ©ncouraee 
— scarcely  equalled  in  numbers  one-half  of  the  enemy,   ^^^  soldiers. 
Some  of  the  ships'  crews  were  even  without  arms — a  deficiency 
which  Agathokles  could  supply  only  in  appearance,  by  giving  to 
them  the  leather  cases  or  wrappers  of  shields,  stretched  out  upon 
sticks.    The  outstretched  wrappers  thus  exhibited  looked  from  a 
distance  like  shields ;  so  that  these  men,  stationed  in  the  rear, 

1  Dioddr.  XX.  10.  expect  a  laige  total.    The  population 

2  Diod6r.  xx.  10—18.  See,  respecting  of  Carthage  is  said  to  have  been  700,000 
the  Sacred  Band  of  Carthage  (which  souls,  even  when  it  was  besieged  by  the 
was  nearly  cut  to  pieces  by  Timoleon  Romans  in  the  third  Punic  war,  and 
at  the  battle  of  the  KrimesusX  Dioddr.  when    its    power    was    prodigiously 


xvi  80,  81 ;  also  this  History,  Chap,  lessened  (Strabo,  xvii.  p.   833)l     Its 

IxxxY.  military  magazines,  even  in  that  re- 

The  amount  of  native  or  citizen  force  duced  condition,  were  enormous,  as 

given  here  by  Dioddrus  (40,000  foot  they   stood  immediately  previous  to 

and  1000  horse)  seems  very  great.    Our  their  being  given  up  to  the  Romans, 

data  for  appreciating  it,  however,  are  under  the  treacherous  delusions  held 

lamentably  scanty,  and  we  ought  to  out  by  Rome. 
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bad  the  appearance  of  a  reserve  of  hoplites.  As  the  soldiers  how- 
ever were  still  discouraged,  Agathokl^s  tried  to  hearten  them  up 
by  another  device  yet  more  singular,  for  which  indeed  he  must 
have  made  deliberate  provision  beforehand.  In  various  parts  of 
the  camp,  he  let  fly  a  number  of  owls,  which  perched  upon  the 
shields  and  helmets  of  the  soldiers.  These  birds,  the  favourites 
of  Ath^n^  were  supposed  and  generally  asserted  to  promise 
victory ;  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  are  reported  to  have  been 
much  reassured  by  the  sight. 

The  Carthaginian  war-chariots  and  cavalry,  which  charged 
Treachery  Arst,  made  little  or  no  impression  ;  but  the  infantry 
thSiniam  ^^  ^"^  right  pressed  the  Greeks  seriously.  Especially 
^erai  Hamio,  with  the  Sacred  Band  around  him,  behaved 
▼icfc^S"  ^^^  t^®  utmost  bravery  and  forwardness,  and  seemed 
AgathokiSs.  to  be  gaining  advantage,  when  he  was  unfortunately 
slain.  His  death  not  only  discouraged  his  own  troops,  but 
became  fatal  to  the  army,  by  giving  opportunity  for  treason  to 
his  colleague  Bomilkar.  This  man  had  long  secretly  meditated 
the  project  of  rendering  himself  despot  of  Carthage.  As  a  means 
of  attaining  that  end,  he  deliberately  sought  to  bring  reverses 
upon  her ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  heard  of  Hanno's  death  than 
he  gave  orders  for  his  own  wing  to  retreat  The  Sacred  Band, 
though  fighting  with  unshaken  valour,  were  left  unsupported, 
attacked  in  rear  as  well  as  front,  and  compelled  to  give  way 
along  with  the  rest  The  whole  Caithaginian  army  was  defeated 
and  driven  back  to  Carthage.  Their  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of 
AgathokiSs,  who  found  among  their  baggage  the  very  hand- 
cuflfs  which  they  had  brought  for  fettering  theii*  expected 
captives.! 

This  victory  made  Agathokl^  for  the  time  master  of  the  open 
Conquests  country.  He  transmitted  the  news  to  Sicily,  by  a 
Wtofmong  ^^*^*  ^^  thirty  oars,  constructed  expressly  for  the 
the  Cartha-  pui^pose — since  he  had  no  ships  of  his  own  remaining, 
^dendes  Having  fortified  TunSs,  and  established  it  as  his 
eastern  central  position,  he  commenced  operations  along  the 
coast  eastern  coast  (Zeugitana  and  Byzakium,  as  the  north- 

iDioddr.  zx.  12.  The  loss  of  the  others  at  6000.  The  loss  in  the 
Carthaginians  was  differently  given  :  army  of  Agathoklds  was  stated  at  200 
some  authors  stated  it  at  1000  men,    men. 
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em  and  southern  portions  of  it  were  afterwards  denominated  by 
the  Eomans)  against  the  towns  dependent  on  Carthage.^ 

In  that  city,  meanwhile,  all  was  terror  and  despondency  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  defeat  It  was  well  known  BeUgionB 
that  the  African  subjects  generally  entertained  no-  ^^J^^ 
thing  but  fear  and  hatred  towards  the  reigning  city,  the  Cartha- 
Neither  the  native  Libyans  or  Africans,  nor  the  fiSman 
mixed  race  called  Liby-Phoenicians,  who  inhabited  the  ""ciftBe. 
towns,2  could  be  depended  on  if  their  services  were  really 
needed.  The  distress  of  the  Carthaginians  took  the  form  of 
religious  fears  and  repentance.  They  looked  back  with  remorse 
on  the  impiety  of  their  past  lives,  and  on  their  omissions  of  duty 
towards  the  gods.  To  the  Tyrian  Herakl^  they  had  been  slack 
in  transmitting  the  dues  and  presents  required  by  their  religion — 
a  backwardness  which  they  now  endeavoured  to  make  up  by 
sending  envoys  to  Tyre,  with  prayers  and  supplications,  with 
rich  presents,  and  especially  with  models  in  gold  and  silver  of 
their  sacred  temples  and  shrines.  Towards  Eronus,  or  Moloch, 
they  also  felt  that  they  had  conducted  themselves  sinfully.  The 
worship  acceptable  to  that  god  required  the  sacrifice  of  young 
children,  bom  of  free  and  opulent  parents,  and  even  the  choice 
child  of  the  family.  But  it  was  now  found  out,  on  investigation, 
that  many  parents  had  recently  put  a  fraud  upon  the  god,  by 
surreptitiously  buying  poor  children,  feeding  them  well,  and  then 
sacrificing  them  as  their  own.  This  discovery  seemed  at  once  to 
explain  why  Kronus  had  become  offended,  and  what  had  brought 
upon  them  the  recent  defeat  They  made  an  emphatic  atone- 
ment, by  selecting  200  children  from  the  most  illustrious  families 
in  Carthage,  and  offering  them  up  to  Kronus  at  a  great  public 
sacrifice ;  besides  which,  300  parents,  finding  themselves  de- 
nounced for  similar  omissions  in  the  past,  displayed  their  repent- 
ance by  voluntarily  immolating  their  own  children  for  the  public 
safety.  The  statue  of  Kronus— placed  with  outstretched  hands 
to  receive  the  victim  tendered  to  him,  with  fire  immediately 
underneath — ^was  fed  at  that  solemnity  certainly  with  200,  and 
probably  with  500,  living  children.*    By  this  monstrous  holocaust 

1  Dioddr.  XX.  17.  roiv  Sfiwpo<r$9V  xP^*'^^^  9voiTa«  rovrtf  ry 

3  Dioddr.  XX.  66.  $•&  rmv  viStv  rov«  icpar(<rrov$,  vartoov 

S  TU<v^A.    w«     -IJ         J - »i •    _V..        »     •    ' v'il-- *» »     A-y.f._.L 


'Dioddr.  XX.  14.    ^tMvro  ii  «al  rhv    MvovfLCKOt    koBoa  iratXof  kox  0p4^aim9 
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klds  on  the 


the  full  religious  duty  being  discharged,  and  forgiveness  obtained 
from  the  god,  the  mental  distress  of  the  Carthaginians  was 
healed. 

Having  thus  relieved  their  consciences  on  the  score  of  religious 
obligation,  the  Carthaginians  despatched  envoys  to 
Hamilkar  in  Sicily,  acquainting  him  with  the  recent 
calamity,  desiring  him  to  send  a  reinforcement,  and 
transmitting  to  him  the  brazen  prow-ornaments  taken 
from  the  ships  of  Agathokl^  They  at  the  same 
time  equipped  a  fresh  army,  with  which  they  marched 
forth  to  attack  Tun^  Agathokl^  had  fortified  that 
town,  and  established  a  strong  camp  before  it;  but 
he  had  withdrawn  his  main  force  to  prosecute  operations  against 
the  maritime  towns  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  territory  of 
Carthage.  Among  these  towns  he  first  attacked  Neapolis  with 
success,  granting  to  the  inhabitants  favourable  terms.  He  then 
advanced  fEirther  southwards  towards  Adrumetum,  of  which  he 
commenced  the  siege,  with  the  assistance  of  a  neighbouring 
Libyan  prince  named  Elymas,  who  now  joined  him.  While 
Agathokl^  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Adrumetum,  the  Cartha- 
ginians attacked  his  position  at  Tun^  drove  his  soldiers  out  of 
the  fortified  camp  into  the  town,  and  began  to  batter  the  defences 
of  the  town  itself.      Apprised  of  this  danger  while  besieging 


coast  of 
Carthage- 
capture  of 
Neapolis, 
Adnime- 
tum,  Thi^ 
SOS,  Ac, 


y€V0fi4vvff,  tvpiBticdv  rives  rwv  KoBit- 
povjuyr^tUvrnv  vnt>0oAutaioi  yryovtSref  • 
Tovrtav  de  XajSorres  twolav,  koX  tovj 
iroAe/Aiovs  irpb«  toi«  Te^yetriv  hpSivrt^ 
orparoiredeijorrav,  edei(rioa4fM$vovv  «« 
icaraAeXviC($re«  rds  irarobovs  rStv  OtStv 
Tifidi  •    iiopBua-ao'Bai    oe    ras    ayvoCas 

vtardriav  vaCSmv  vpoKpCvavrtt  S0v<rav 
Srifioa-iq,  •  aXAoi  £*  iv  Bi.a0oXaZt  ovres, 
CKOvcriox  eavrovs  eSocrov,  ovk  cAdrrovs 
onres  rpioieoo'Miv  •  ^v  6i  vap*  avrots 
di^pids  Kp6vov  xakKOVi^  inrtroKMi  rdy 
;yetpas  virria^  iyKnKkifUvaJi  itrX  r^v  yi^v, 
wore  rbv  ivvrmivra  rwv  vaiBiav  airoKv- 
\ie<r9<u  icai  irtirretv  eis  ri  xdcr/xa  irA^pe; 
irvpds.  Compare  Festos  ap.  Lactan- 
timn,  Inst.  Div.  i.  21 ;  Justin,  zriii  6, 
12. 

In  this  remarkable  passage  (the 
more  remarkable  because  so  little 
information  concerning  Carthaginian 
antiquity  has  reached  us),  one  clause  is 
not  perfectly  clear  respecting  the  three 


hundred  who  are  said  to  have  volun- 
tarily given  thenuelva  up.  Diod6rus 
means  (I  apprehend),  as  Eusebius  under- 
stood it,  that  these  were  fathers  who 
gave  up  their  children  (not  themselves) 
to  be  sacrificed.  The  victims  here 
mentioned  as  sacrificed  to  Kronus  were 
children,  not  adults  (compare  Dioddr. 
xiii.  86) ;  nothing  is  here  said  about 
adult  nctims.  Wesseling  in  his  note 
adheres  to  the  literal  meaninf  of  the 
words,  dissenting  from  Eusebius ;  but 
I  think  that  the  literal  meaning  is  less 
in  harmony  with  the  general  tenor  of 
the  paragraph.  Instances  of  self-devo- 
tion, by  persons  torn  with  remorse,  are 
indeed  mentioned:  see  the  case  of 
Imilkon,  Dioddr.  xiv.  76;  Justin,  xiz. 
8. 

We  read  in  the  Fragment  of  Bnnius 
— "  Poeni  sunt  soliti  suos  sacriflcare 

Suellos":  see  the  chapter  iv.  of  Mtin- 
ir's  work,  Religion  der  Karthager,  on 
this  subject 
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Adrumetum,  but  nevertheless  reluctant  to  raise  the  siege,  Aga- 
thoklSs  left  his  main  army  before  it,  stole  away  with  only  a  few 
soldiers  and  some  camp-followers,  and  conducting  them  to  an 
elevated  spot — ^half-way  between  Adrumetum  and  Tun^  yet 
visible  from  both — ^he  caused  them  to  kindle  at  night  upon  this 
eminence  a  prodigious  number  of  fires.^  The  effect  of  these  fires, 
seen  from  Adrumetum  on  one  side  and  from  the  army  before 
Tun^  on  the  other,  was  to  produce  the  utmost  terror  at  both 
places.  The  Carthaginians  besieging  TunSs  fancied  that  Aga- 
thokl^s  with  his  whole  army  was  coming  to  attack  them,  and 
forthwith  abandoned  the  siege  in  disorder,  leaving  their  engines 
behind.  The  defenders  of  Adrumetum,  interpreting  these  fires 
as  evidence  of  a  large  reinforcement  on  its  way  to  join  the  be- 
sieging army,  were  so  discouraged  that  they  surrendered  the  town 
on  capitulation.' 

By  this  same  stratagem — ^if  the  narrative  can  be  trusted — ^Aga- 
thokl^  both  relieved  Tun^  and  acquired  possession  He  forUflea 
of  Adrumetum.  Pushing  his  conquests  yet  farther  tmSOTtakes 
south,  he  besieged  and  took  Thapsus,  with  several  JgSnaU^e 
other  towns  on  the  coast  to  a  considerable  distance  interior 
southward.^  He  also  occupied  and  fortified  the  def^te  the 
important  position  called  Aspis,  on  the  south-east  ^i^**^ 
of   the  headland   Cape   Bon,  and   not   far   distant  again. 

1  Dioddr.  XX.  17.  \dBpairpo<ni\Bevim  authors  have  placed  it  at  Hamamat, 
Tiva  r6nov  opetvbv,  o$ev  opaa-Oai.  iv  more  to  the  northward  than  Herkla, 
varhv  Jfv  avrhv  virh  rStv  *Aipv-    and  nearer  to  Tunis. 

liriTtvwv  Kai  rStv  Kapx^^ovCav        Of  these  three  sites,  Hamamat  is 

Tuv    TvvriTa    iro KiopK ovvrmv  the  only  one  which  will  consist  with 

wKTbi  Bi  avvrd^ai  rot;  arparuoriui  iirl  the  narrative  of  Dioddrus.     Both  the 

iroXvt'  T6irov  irvpd  KaCtiv.  66^av  iiroCri<rtf  others  are  too  distant.     Hamamat  is 

rot?  fiiv  KapxnSovioiit  <oi  fierd.  fuyakris  about  fortv-eight  English  miles  from 

Bvvdfitm^  in'  avrovi  iropev6/uiet/of ,  rot;  8e  Tunis  (see  Barui,  p.  184,  with  his  note). 

iroAiopKov/xeVoi;,  w;  oKKtu  Bvvdfittos  a5-  This  is  as  great  a  distance  (if  not  too 

pa^  roU  iroAe/uUot;  eU  <rvfiiiaxLtw  vapayt'  great)  as  can  possibly  be  admitted ; 

yevrfuevrii,  both  Herkla  and  Susa  are  very  much 

2  Dioddr.  XX.  17.  The  incident  here  more  distant,  and  therefore  out  of  the 
recounted  by  Dioddrus  is  curious,  but  question. 

quite  distinct  and  intelligible.  He  had  Nevertheless,  the  other  evidence 
good  authorities  before  him  in  his  known  to  us  tends  apparently  to  place 
history  of  A^thoklds.  If  true,  it  Adrumetum  at  Susa,  and  not  at  I^ma- 
affords  an  evidence  for  determining,  mat  (see  Barth,  pp.  142—154 ;  Forbiger, 
within  some  limits,  the  site  of  the  Hanab.  d.  Geog.  p.  845).  It  is,  there- 
ancient  Adrumetum,  which  Mannert  fore,  probable  tmit  the  narrative  of 
and  Shaw  place  at  Herkla,  while  For-  Dioddrus  is  not  true,  or  must  apply  to 
biger  and  Dr.  Barth  put  it  near  the  some  other  place  on  the  coast  (possibly 
site  of  the  modem  port  called  Susa,  Xeapolis,  the  modem  Nabel)  taken  by 
still  more  to  the  southward,  and  at  a  AgathoklSs,  and  not  to  Adrumetum. 
prodigious  distance  from  Tunis.   Other  s  Dioddr.  xx.  17. 
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from  it — a  point  convenient  for  maritime  communication  with 
Sicily.i 

£7  a  series  of  such  acquisitions,  comprising  in  all  not  less  than 
200  dependencies  of  Carthage,  Agathokl^  became  master  along 
the  eastern  coast'  He  next  endeavoured  to  subdue  the  towns  in 
the  interior,  into  which  he  had  advanced  as  far  as  several  days' 
march.  But  he  was  recalled  by  inteUigence  from  his  soldiers  at 
Tun^  that  the  Carthaginians  had  marched  out  again  to  attack 
them,  and  had  already  retaken  some  of  his  conquests.  Returning 
suddenly  by  forced  marches,  he  came  upon  them  by  surprise,  and 
drove  in  their  advanced  parties  with  considerable  loss ;  while  he 
also  gained  an  important  victory  over  the  Libyan  prince  Elymas, 
who  had  rejoined  the  Carthaginians,  but  was  now  defeated  and 
slain.*^  The  Carthaginians,  however,  though  thus  again  humbled 
and  discouraged,  still  maintained  the  field,  strongly  entrenched, 
between  Carthage  and  Tun^ 

Meanwhile  the  affairs  of  Agathokl^  at  Syracuse  had  taken  a 
turn  unexpectedly  favourable.  He  had  left  that  city  blocked  up 
partially  by  sea  and  with  a  victorious  enemy  encamped  near 
it ;  so  that  supplies  found  admission  with  difficidty.  In  this  con- 
dition, Hamilkar,  commander  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  received 

1  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  884.    Solinus  (c.  80)  they  mnst  get  from  the  Gnlf  roand 

talks  of  Aspis  as  founded  by  the  Siculi;  Gape  Bon. 

Aspis  (called  by  the  Romans  Glypea),        3  Dioddr.  zz.  17.    The  Roman  consul 

being  on  the  eastern  side  of  Cape  Bon,  Regulns.  when  he  invaded  Africa  dur- 

as  more  convenient  for  commnnication  ing  tt^e  nrst  Punic  vt^ar,  is  said  to  have 

with  Sicily  than  either  Carthage  or  acquired,  either  by  capture  or  voluntary 

Tunis,  or  any  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Car-  adhesion,  two  hundred  dependent  cities 

tha«e,  which  was  on  the  western  side  of  Carthage  (Appian,  Punica,   c    8X 

of  Cape  Bon.    To  get  round  that  head-  Respecting  the  prodigious  number  of 

land  IB,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  diffi-  towns  in  Northern  Africa,  see  the  very 

cult  and  uncertain  enterprise  for  navi-  learned  and  instructive  work  of  Movers, 

gators :  see  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Barth,  Die  Phonikier,  voL  ii.  p.  454  seqq.    Even 

founded  partly  on  lus  own  personal  ex-  at  the  commencement  of  the  third 

perience  (Wanderungen  auf  den  Kiis-  Punic  war,  when  Carthage  was  so  much 


teniandem  des  Mitt^meeres,  i  p.  196).  reduced  in  power,  she  had  stiU  three 

A  ship  coming  from  Sicilv  to  Aspis  wa^  hundred  cities  in  Libya  (Strabo,  xvii. 

not  under  the  necessity  of  getting  round  p.  883X    It  must  be  confessed  that  the 

the  headland.  name  cities  or  towns  (ir6Aei$)  was  used 

In  the  case  of  Agathoklds  there  was  by  some  authors  veij  vaguely.    Thus 

a  further  reason  for  establishing  his  Poseidonins  ridiculed  the  affirmation 

maritime  position  at  Aspis.    The  Car-  of  Polybius  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  162),  that 

thaginian  fleet  was  superior  to  him  at  Tiberius  Gracchus  had  destroyed  three 

sea;  accordingly  they  could  easily  in-  hundred  ir^Aei«  of  the  Celtiberians : 

terrupt  his  maritime  communication  Strabo  censures  others  who  spoke  of 

from  Sicily  with  Tunis,  or  with  any  one  thousand  iroAeis  of  the  Iberians, 

point  in  the  Gulf  of  Carthage.    But  it  Such  a  number  could  only  be  made 

was  not  so  easy  for  them  to  watch  the  good  by  including  large « " 
coast  at  Aspis ;  for  in  order  to  do  this        >  Diod6r.  xx.  17, 18. 
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from  Carthage  the  messengers  amiouncing  their  recent  defeat  in 
Africa,  yet  Siiao  bringing  the  brazen  prow-ornaments  proceedings 
taken  from  the  ships  of  Agathokles.  He  ordered  the  ^Hamflkar 
envoys  to  conceal  the  real  truth,  and  to  spread  abroad  Syracuse— 
news  that  Agathokl^  had  been  destroyed  with  his  near^smren- 
armament;   in   proof   of  which   he  produced  the  dering— he 

,-,         .,  ,  -IB  disap- 

prow-omaments — an   undoubted   evidence  that  the  pointed, 

ships  had  really  been  destroyed.  Sending  envoys  Swches 
with  these  evidences  into  Syracuse,  to  be  exhibited  away  from 
to  Antander  and  the  other  authorities,  Hamilkar 
demanded  from  them  the  surrender  of  the  city,  under  promise  of 
safety  and  favourable  terms ;  at  the  same  time  marching  his  army 
dose  up  to  it,  with  the  view  of  making  an  attack.  Antander, 
with  others,  believing  the  information  and  despairing  of  success- 
ful resistance,  was  disposed  to  comply;  but  Erymnon  the 
^tolian  insisted  on  holding  out  until  they  had  fuller  certainty. 
This  resolution  Antander  adopted.  At  the  same  time,  mistrust- 
ing those  citizens  of  Syracuse  who  were  relatives  or  Mends  of 
the  exiles  without,  he  ordered  them  all  to  leave  the  city  im- 
mediately, with  their  wives  and  families.  No  less  than  8000 
persons  were  expelled  under  this  mandate.  They  were  consigned 
to  the  mercy  of  Hamilkar  and  his  army  without ;  who  not  only 
suffered  them  to  pass,  but  treated  them  with  kindness.  Syracuse 
was  now  a  scene  of  aggravated  wretchedness  and  despondency  ; 
not  less  from  this  late  calamitous  expulsion  than  from  the  grief 
of  those  who  believed  that  their  relatives  in  Africa  had  perished 
with  Agathokles.  Hamilkar  had  brought  up  his  battering- 
engines,  and  was  preparing  to  assault  the  town,  when  Nearchus, 
the  messenger  from  Agathokl^,  arrived  from  Africa  after  a 
voyage  of  five  days,  having  under  favour  of  darkness  escaped, 
though  only  just  escaped,  the  blockading  squadron.  From  him 
the  Syracusan  government  learnt  the  real  truth,  and  the  vic- 
torious position  of  Agathokl^.  There  was  no  further  talk  of 
capitulation;  Hamilkar,  having  tried  a  partial  assault,  which 
was  vigorously  resisted,  withdrew  his  army,  and  detached  from  it 
a  reinforcement  of  6000  men  to  the  aid  of  his  countrymen  in 
Africa.^ 
During  some  months  he  seems  to  have  employed  himself  in 
1  Dioddr.  zz.  16, 16. 
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partial  operations  for  extending  the  Carthaginian  dominion 
B.C.  809.  throughout  Sicily.  But  at  length  he  concerted 
^ttack  ^  measures  with  the  Syracusan  exile  Deinokrates,  who 
HamUkar  was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  his  exiled 
cu8e!-^e*^  countrymen,  for  a  renewed  attack  upon  Syracuse.  His 
^'^^riso  ^^^  already  blockaded  the  harbour,  and  he  now  with 
Earyalus,  his  army,  stated  as  120,000  men,  destroyed  the 
fy' defw^tedi  neighbouring  lands,  hoping  to  starve  out  the  inhabi- 
™|J^^  tants.    Approaching  dose  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  he 

and  slain.  occupied  the  Olympieion,  or  temple  of  Zeus  Olym- 
pius,  near  the  river  Anapus  and  the  interior  coast  of  the  Great 
Harbour.  From  hence — probably  under  the  conduct  of  Deino- 
krates and  the  other  exiles,  well  acquainted  with  the  ground — 
he  undertook  by  a  night-march  to  ascend  the  circuitous  and 
difficult  mountain  track,  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  the  fort 
called  Euryalus,  at  the  highest  point  of  Epipolse,  and  the  western 
apex  of  the  Syracusan  lines  of  fortification.  This  was  the  same 
enterprise,  at  the  same  hour,  and  with  the  same  main  purpose,  as 
that  of  Demosthen^  during  the  Athenian  siege,  after  he  had 
brought  the  second  armament  from  Athens  to  the  relief  of 
Nikias.^  Even  Demosthenes,  though  conducting  his  march  with 
greater  precaution  than  Hamilkar,  and  successful  in  surprising 
the  fort  of  Euryalus,  had  been  driven  down  again  with  disastrous 
loss.  Moreover,  since  his  time,  this  fort  Euryalus,  instead  of 
being  left  detached,  had  been  embodied  by  the  elder  Dionysius  as 
an  integral  portion  of  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  It  formed  the 
apex  or  point  of  junction  for  the  two  converging  walls — one 
skirting  the  northern  cliff,  the  other  the  southern  cliff,  of 
Epipolse.^  The  surprise  intended  by  Hamilkar — difficult  in  the 
extreme,  if  at  all  practicable — seems  to  have  been  unskilfully 
conducted.  It  was  attempted  with  a  confused  multitude, 
incapable  of  that  steady  order  requisite  for  night-movements. 
His  troops,  losing  their  way  in  the  darkness,  straggled,  and  even 
mistook  each  other  for  enemies  ;  while  the  Syracusan  guards 
from  Euryalus,  alarmed  by  the  noise,  attacked  them  vigorously 

1  See  Ch.  Ix.  of  this  History,  to-  tions  added  to  Syracuse  b^  the  elder 
gether  with  the  second  Plan  of  Syra-  Dionysius,  see  Ch.  Ixxxii.  of  this 
cuse,  annexed  to  the  volume  (vi.)  in  Historv:  also  Plan  m.,  annexed  to 
which  that  chapter  is  contained.  vol.  viii. 

2  For  a  description  of  the  f  ortifica- 
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and  put  them  to  the  rout.  Their  loss,  in  trying  to  escape  down 
the  steep  declivity,  was  prodigious  ;  and  Hamilkar  himself, 
making  brave  efforts  to  rally  them,  became  prisoner  to  the  Syra- 
cusans.  What  lent  peculiar  interest  to  this  incident,  in  the  eyes 
of  a  pious  Greek,  was  that  it  served  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the 
truth  of  prophecy.  Hamilkar  had  been  assured  by  a  prophet 
that  he  would  sup  that  night  in  Syracuse  ;  and  this  assurance  had 
in  part  emboldened  him  to  the  attack,  since  he  naturally  calcu- 
lated on  entering  the  city  as  a  conqueror.^  He  did  indeed  take 
his  evening  meal  in  Syracuse,  literally  fulfilling  the  augury. 
Immediately  after  it,  he  was  handed  over  to  the  relatives  of  the 
slain,  who  first  paraded  him  through  the  city  in  chains,  then  in- 
flicted on  him  the  worst  tortures,  and  lastly  killed  him.  His 
head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Africa.^ 

The  loss  and  humiliation  sustained  in  this  repulse — ^together 
with  the  death  of  Hamilkar,  and  the  discord  ensuing 
between  the  exiles  under  Deinokrat^  and  the  Cartha-   gentines 
ginian  soldiers — completely  broke  up  the  besieging  foJwardaa 
army.    At  the  same  time,  the  Agrigentines,  profiting  *^^^?ff  °® 
by  the  depression  both  of  Carthaginians  and  exiles,   freedom 
stood  forward  publicly,  proclaiming  themselves  as  5^th5kl68 
champions  of  the  cause  of  autonomous  city  govern-   and  the  Gar- 
ment throughout  Sicily,  under  their  own  presidency, 
against  both  the  Carthaginians  on  one  side,  and  the  despot  Aga- 
thokl^s  on  the  other.      They  chose  for  their  general  a  citizen 
named  Xenodokus,  who  set  himself  with  vigour  to  the  task  of 
expelling  everywhere  the  mercenary  garrisons  which  held  the 
cities  in  subjection.      He  began  first  with  Qela,  the  city  im- 
mediately adjoining  Agrigentum,  found  a  party  of  the  citizens 
disposed  to  aid  him,  and,  in  conjunction  with  them,  overthrew 
the  Agathoklean  garrison.    The  Geloans,  thus  liberated,  seconded 
cordially  his  efforts  to  extend  the  like  benefits  to  others.      The 
popular  banner  proclaimed  by  Agrigentum  proved  so  welcome, 
that  many  cities  eagerly  invited  her  aid  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
the  soldiery  in  their  respective  citadels,  and  regain  their  free 

1  Diod6r.  xx.  29,  30.   Cicero  (Divinat.  2  Dioddr.  zz.  30.    rhv  d*  oSv  'A/miAicav 

i.  24)  notices  this  prophecy  and  its  man-  ot  rStv  avoKw\6Twv  (rvyyevtU  SeStfievoy 

ner  of  fulfilment ;  but  he  gives  a  some-  iyayovre^   Sid.  r^f  voKtm,  koX  BeivaZs 

vfh&t  different  version  or  the  events  anciai?  Kar  avroO  ^pi70'd/Aevoi,  /xera  t^$ 

preceding  the  capture  of  Hamilkar.  iaxd-nii  Upptut  dMiAot^. 
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governments.^  Enna,  Erbessus,  Echetla,^  Leontini,  and  Eamarina 
were  all  thus  relieved  from  the  dominion  of  AgathoklSs ;  while 
other  cities  were  in  like  manner  emancipated  from  the  sway  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  joined  the  Agrigentine  confederacy. 
The  Agathoklean  government  at  Syracuse  was  not  strong  enongh 
to  resist  such  spirited  manifestations,  Syracuse  still  continued 
to  be  blocked  up  by  the  Carthaginian  fleet ;  though  the  blockade 
was  less  efficacious,  and  supplies  were  now  introduced  more 
abundjmtly  than  before.' 
The  ascendency  of  Agathokl^  was  thus  rather  on  the  wane  in 

Sicily  ;  but  in  Africa  he  had  become  more  powerful 
the  army  of  ^^^  ®ver — not  without  perilous  hazards  which 
A^^tookWs  brought  him  occasionally  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  On 
his  great  receiving  from  Syracuse  the  head  of  the  captive 
address^  Hamilkar,  he  rode  forth  dose  to  the  camp  of  the 
himaeJf^     Carthaginians,  and    held    it   up   to   their  view   in 

triumph ;  they  made  respectful  prostration  before  it, 
but  the  sight  was  astounding  and  mournful  to  them.*  While 
they  were  thus  in  despondency,  however,  a  strange  vicissitude  was 
on  the  point  of  putting  their  enemy  into  their  hands.  A  violent 
mutiny  broke  out  in  the  camp  of  Agathokl^  at  Tun^  arising 
out  of  a  drunken  altercation  between  his  son  Archagathus  and  an 
-^tolian  officer  named  Lykiskus,  which  ended  in  the  murder  of 
the  latter  by  the  former.  The  comrades  of  Lykiskus  rose  in 
arms  with  fury  to  avenge  him,  calling  for  the  head  of  Archa- 
gathus. They  found  sympathy  with  the  whole  army,  who 
seized  the  opportunity  of  demanding  their  arrears  of  outstanding 
pay,  chose  new  generals,  and  took  regular  possession  of  Tunfis 
with  its  defensive  works.  The  Carthaginians,  informed  of  this 
outbreak,  immediately  sent  envoys  to  treat  with  the  mutineers, 
offering  to  them  large  presents  and  double  pay  in  the  service  of 
Carthage.  Their  offer  was  at  first  so  favourably  entertained, 
that  the  envoys  returned  with  confident  hopes  of  success,  when 
Agathokl^  as  a  last  resource,  clothed  himself  in  mean  garb, 

1  Dioddr.  xx.  81.^  iutporfieCm  6i  n^f  by  Polybiiis  Q.  15)  midway  between  the 
Twv  'AypayavTivutv  intBokiji  jcard  na<rav    domain  of  Syracuse  and  that  of  Oar* 

nphi  tiiv  cAevtfepioi^.  S  Diod6r.  XX.  82. 

2  Enna  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  *  Dioddr.  xx.  88.  oi  8k  KapxyiS6vioi,, 
Sicily :  Erbessus  is  not  far  to  the  north-  ntpioKyeU  yevd/mevoi,  leal  pappapiK&9 
east  of  Agrigentum ;  Echetia  is  placed  irpo(ricvt^<raKre$,  Ac. 
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and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  soldiers.  He  addressed 
them  in  a  pathetic  appeal,  imploring  them  not  to  desert  him,  and 
even  drew  his  sword  to  kill  himself  before  their  faces.  With 
sQch  art  did  he  manage  this  scene,  that  the  feelings  of  the 
soldiers  underwent  a  sudden  and  complete  revolution.  They 
not  only  became  reconciled  to  him,  but  even  greeted  him  with 
enthusiasm,  calling  on  him  to  resume  the  dress  and  functions  of 
general,  and  promising  unabated  obedience  for  the  future.^  Aga- 
thoklSs  gladly  obeyed  the  call,  and  took  advantage  of  their  re- 
newed ardour  to  attack  forthwith  the  Carthaginians,  who,  expect- 
ing nothing  less,  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss.* 

In  spite  of  this  check,  the  Carthaginians  presently  sent  a 
considerable  force  into  the  interior,  for  the  purpose  of         ^^ 
reconquering  or  regaining  the  disaffected  Numidian   807. 
tribes.   They  met  with  good  success  in  this  enterprise ;   cartha- 
but  the  Numidians  were  in  jihe  main  faithless  and  ginianarmy 
indifferent  to  both  the  belligerents,  seeking  only  to  in  the 
turn  the  war  to  their  own  profit    Agathokl^s,  leaving  Stadkedby 
hia  son  in  command  at  Tunes,  followed  the  Cartha-   ^iathoklds 
ginians  into  the  interior  with  a  large  portion  of  his  succesa— 
army.      The  Carthaginian  generals   were  cautious,  £*12JJSL[ 
and  kept  themselves  in  strong  position.      Neverthe-  ^  the 
less  Agathokl^  felt  confident  enough  to  assail  them 
in  their  camp  ;  and  after  great  effort,  with  severe  loss  on  his  own 
side,  he  gained  an  indecisive  victory.    This  advantage  however 
was  cotmtervailed  by  the  fact  that  during  the  action  the  Numi- 
dians assailed  his  camp,  slew  all  the  defenders,  and  carried  off 
nearly  all  the  slaves  and  baggage.     The  loss  on  the  Carthaginian 
side  fell  most  severely  upon  the  Greek  soldiers  in  their  pay ; 
most  of  them  exiles  under  Klinon,  and  some  Syracusan  exiles. 
These  men  behaved  with  signal  gallantry,  and  were  nearly  all 
slain,  either  during  the  battle  or  after  the  battle,  by  Agathokl^.* 

1  Compare  the  description  in  Taci-  Varus,  prefect  of  the  camp)— then, "  si- 
tus, Hist.  ii.  29,  of  the  mutiny  in  the  lentio,  patienti&,  postremo  precibus  et 
Vitellian  army  commanded  by  Fabius  lacrymfs,  veniam  quserebant.  Ut  vero 
Valens  at  Ticinum.  deformis  et  flens,  et  prseter  spem  inco- 

"  Postquam,  immissis  lictoribus,  Va-  Inmis  Valens,  procesdt,  gaudfum,  mise- 

lens    coercere   seditionem   coeptabat,  ratio,  favor:  versi  in  Isetitiam  (ut  est 

ipsum  invadunt  (miUtes),  saxa  jaciunt.  yulgus  utroque  immodicum)  laudantes 

fugientem  sequuntur.— Valens,  servili  gratantesque  circumdatum  aquilis  sig- 

▼este,  apud  decurionem  equitum  tege-  nisque  in  tribunal  ferunt." 

batur."  (Presently  the  feeling  changes  s  Diod6r.  xx.  84. 

by  the  adroit  management  of  Alphenus  8  Dioddr.  xx.  89. 
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It  had  now  become  manifest,  however,  to  this  daring  invader 
A  th  MAfl  ^^*  ^®  ^^^^^  ^^  resistance  possessed  by  Carthage 
S^testhe  was  more  than  he  could  overcome — that  though 
Ophdlas  humbling  and  impoverishing  her  for  the  moment, 
from  he  could  not  bring  the  war  to  a  triumphant  close ; 

^"  '  since  the  city  itself,  occupying  the  isthmus  of  a 
peninsula  from  sea  to  sea,  and  surrounded  with  the  strongest 
fortifications,  could  not  be  besieged  except  by  means  far  superior 
to  hiB.^  We  have  already  seen,  that  though  he  had  gained 
victories  and  seized  rich  plunder,  he  had  not  been  able  to  provide 
even  regular  pay  for  his  soldiers,  whose  fidelity  was  consequently 
precarious.  Nor  could  he  expect  reinforcements  from  Sicily; 
where  his  power  was  on  the  whole  declining,  though  Syracuse 
itself  was  in  less  danger  than  before.  He  therefore  resolved  to* 
invoke  aid  from  Ophelias  at  Kyr§n^,  and  despatched  Orthon  as 
envoy  for  that  purpose.* 

To  Kyr^n^  and  what  was  afterwards  called  its  PentapoUs  (i.e. 
Antecedent  the  five  neighbouring  Grecian  towns,  KyrenS,  its 
steSoosof  P^^  Apollonia,  Barka,  Teucheira,  and  Hesperides), 
K:r^6-  an  earlier  chapter  of  this  History  has  already  been 
of  coast  devoted.8  Unfortunately  information  respecting 
KyrfiS^and  ^^^"^j  ^^^  ^  century  and  more  anterior  to  Alexander 
Carthage.  the  Great,  is  almost  wholly  wanting.  Established 
among  a  Libyan  population,  many  of  whom  were  domiciliated 
with  the  Greeks  as  fellow-residents,  these  Kyreneans  had  imbibed 
many  Libyan  habits  in  war,  in  peace,  and  in  religion ;  of  which 
their  fine  breed  of  horses,  employed  both  for  the  festival  chariot- 
matches  and  in  battle,  was  one  example.  The  Libyan  tribes, 
useful  as  neighbours,  servants,  and  customers,*  were  frequently 
also  troublesome  as  enemies.  In  413  B.c.  we  hear  accidentally 
that  Hesperides  was  besieged  by  Libyan  tribes,  and  rescued  by 
some  Peloponnesian  hoplites  on  their  way  to  Syracuse  during 
the  Athenian  siege.''  About  401  B.O.  (shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war),  the  same  city  was  again  so  hard  pressed 

1  Diod6r.  xx.  59.    6  6k  rn^  ir6Aeo)$  ovie  *  See  Isokratds,  Or.  iv.  (Philipp.)  s. 

^v  KivSvvoit  airpoo-trov  r^s  iroAew;  ov<n}(  6,  where  he  Hoeaks  of  Kyrdnd  as  a  spot 

Bia  T^v  anh  rStv  reixStv  koX  rfj^  tfoAamff  jadiciously  chosen   for    colonization ; 

&Xvp<iTi}Ta.  the  natives  near  it  being  not  dangerous. 

a  DiodAr  xx.  40  ^^*  suited  for  obedient  neighbours  and 

xjivuvr,  ii.  «u.  slaves. 

8  See  Ch.  xxviL  ^  Thucyd.  vii.  60. 
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by  the  same  enemies,  that  she  threw  open  her  citizenship  to  any 
Greek  new-comer  who  would  aid  in  repelling  them.  This 
invitation  was  accepted  by  several  of  the  Messenians,  just  then 
expelled  from  Peloponn^us,  and  proscribed  by  the  Spartans; 
they  went  to  Africa,  but,  becoming  involved  in  intestine  warfare 
among  the  citizens  of  Kyrene,  a  large  proportion  of  them  penshed.^ 
Except  these  scanty  notices,  we  hear  nothing  about  the  Graeco- 
Libyan  Pentapolis  in  relation  to  Grecian  affairs,  before  the  time 
of  Alexander.  It  would  appear  that  the  trade  with  the  native 
African  tribes,  between  the  Gulfs  called  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Syrtis,  was  divided  between  Kyr^nS  (meaning  the  Kyrenaic 
Pentapolis)  and  Carthage,  at  a  boundary  point  called  the  Altars 
of  the  Philaeni,  ennobled  by  a  commemorative  legend ;  immediately 
east  of  these  Altars  was  Automala,  the  westernmost  factory  of 
Kyrln^.^  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  relations,  commercial  and 
otherwise,  between  Kyr^n^  and  Carthage,  the  two  great  emporia 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  were  constant  and  often  lucrative — ^though 
not  always  friendly. 

In  the  year  331  B.C.,  when  the  victorious  Alexander  overran 
Egypt,  the  inhabitants  of  Kyr^nS  sent  to  tender  Tjjimbron 
presents  and  submission  to  him,  and  became  enrolled   j^th  the 
among  his  subjects.^    We  hear  nothing  more  about  mer^nariea 
them  until  the  last  year  of  Alexander's  life  (324  B.a  to  ^^^''^^ 
323  B.C.).    About  that  time,  the  exiles  from  Kyrene  Kyrfind  hy 
and   Barka,  probably  enough   emboldened   by   the  chequered 
rescript  of  -Alexander  (proclaimed  at  the  Olympic  ^J^jj^JS 
festival  of  324  B.C.,  and  directing  that  all  Grecian  yictorious 
exiles,  except  those  guilty  of  sacrilege,  should  be  *°^^y** 
recalled  forthwith),  determined  to  accomplish  their  return  by 
force.    To  this  end  they  invited  from  Kr§te  an  officer  named 
Thimbron,  who,  having  slain  Harpalus  after  his  flight  from 
Athens  (recounted  in  a  previous  chapter),  had  quartered  himself 
in  Kr^te,  with  the  treasure,  the  ships,  and  the  6000  mercenaries 
brought  over  from  Asia  by  that  satrap.*     Thimbron  willingly 

1  Paosan.  iv.  26 ;  Dioddr.  xiv.  34.  for  them,  but  that  he  declined.    See 

2  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  886  ;  SaJlust,  BeU.    Thrlge,  Histor.   Cyrfinfia,  p.  191.    We 
Jugurth.  p.  126.  should  be  glad  to  have  this  statement 

"  Arrian,  vii.  9, 12 ;  Curtius,  iv.  7,  9 ;  better  avouched. 
Dioddr.  xvii.  49.    It  is  said  that  the        *  Dioddr.  xvii.  108,  xviii.  19 ;  Arrian, 

inhabitants  of  Kyrdnd  (exact  date  un-  De  Bebus  post  Alexandr.  vi.  apud  Pho- 

known)  applied  to  Plato  to  make  laws  tium.  Cod.  92 ;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  837. 
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carried  over  his  army  to  their  assistance,  intending  to  conquer 
for  himself  a  principality  in  Libya.  He  landed  near  KyrSne, 
defeated  the  Kyrenean  forces  with  great  slaughter,  and  made 
himself  master  of  ApoUonia,  the  fortified  port  of  that  city,  distant 
from  it  nearly  ten  miles.  The  towns  of  Barka  and  Hesperides 
sided  with  him,  so  that  he  was  strong  enough  to  force  the 
Kyreneans  to  a  disadvantageous  treaty.  They  covenanted  to  pay 
600  talents—to  surrender  to  him  half  of  their  war-chariots  for 
his  ulterior  projects — and  to  leave  him  in  possession  of  ApoUonia. 
While  he  plundered  the  merchants  in  the  harbour,  he  proclaimed 
his  intention  of  subjugating  the  independent  Libyan  tribes,  and 
probably  of  stretching  his  conquests  to  Carthage.^  His  schemes 
were  however  frustrated  by  one  of  his  own  ofl&cers,  a  Kretan  named 
Mnasiklfis,  who  deserted  to  the  Kyreneans,  and  encouraged  them 
to  set  aside  the  recent  convention.  Thimbron,  after  seizing  such 
citizens  of  KyrSne  as  hapx)ened  to  be  at  ApoUonia,  attacked 
Kyr^n^  itself,  but  was  repulsed ;  and  the  Kyreneans  were  then 
bold  enough  to  invade  the  territory  of  Barka  and  Hesperides. 
To  aid  these  two  cities,  Thimbron  moved  his  quarters  from 
ApoUonia;  but  during  his  absence  Mnasikl^  contrived  to 
surprise  that  valuable  port,  thus  mastering  at  once  his  base  of 
operations,  the  station  for  his  fleet,  and  aU  the  baggage  of  his 
soldiers.  Thimbron's  fleet  could  not  be  long  maintained  without 
a  harbour.  The  seamen,  landing  here  and  there  for  victuals  and 
water,  were  cut  off  by  the  native  Libyans,  while  the  vessels  were 
dispersed  by  storms.^ 

The  Kyreneans,  now  fuU  of  hope,  encountered  Thimbron  in 
the  field,  and  defeated  him.  Yet  though  reduced  to  distress,  he 
contrived  to  obtain  possession  of  Teucheira ;  to  which  port  he 
invoked  as  auxiliaries  2500  fresh  soldiers,  out  of  the  loose 
mercenary  bands  dispersed  near  Cape  Taenarus  in  Peloponn^us. 
This  reinforcement  again  put  him  in  a  condition  for  battle.  The 
Kyreneans  on  their  side  also  thought  it  necessary  to  obtain 
succour,  partly  from  the  neighbouring  Libyans,  partly  from 
Carthage.  They  got  together  a  force  stated  as  30,000  men,  with 
which  they  met  him  in  the  field.  But  on  this  occasion  they  were 
totaUy  routed,  with  the  loss  of  aU  their  generals  and  much  of 
their  army.      Thimbron  was  now  in  the  fuU  tide  of  success  ;  he 

1  Diod6r.  xviiL  19.  s  Diod6r.  zrii  20. 
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pressed  both  KyrSne  and  the  harbour  so  vigorously,  that  famine 
began  to  prevail,  and  sedition  broke  out  among  the  citizens. 
The  oligarchical  men,  expelled  by  the  mere  popular  party,  sought 
shelter,  some  in  the  camp  of  Thimbron,  some  at  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  in  Egypt.^ 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  in  the  partition  after'  the 
decease  of  Alexander,  Egypt  had  been  assigned  to  xhe 
Ptolemy.    Seizing  with  eagerness  the  opportunity  of  Sjj^^S" 
annexing  to  it  so  valuable  a  possession  as  the  Kyrenaic  from  the 
PentapoHs,  this  chief  sent  an  adequate  force  under   p^^* 
Ophelias  to  put  down  Thimbron  and  restore  the  JJ^?^™ 
exiles.    His  success  was  complete.    All  the  cities  in  thither, 
the   Pentapolis   were   reduced ;   Thimbron,  worsted  J^^o?** 
and  pursued  as  a  fugitive,  was  seized  in  his  flight  by  Thimbron, 
some  Libyans,  and  brought  prisoner  to  Teucheira;   annexed 
the  citizens  of  which  place  (by  permission  of  the  ^^^ons 
Olynthian   Epikid^   governor   for    Ptolemy),    first  of  Ptolemy, 
tortured  him,  and  then  conveyed  him  to  ApoUonia  to   Ophelias  as 
be  hanged.      A  final   visit  from   Ptolemy   himself  ^ce'oy* 
regulated  the  affairs  of  the  Pentapolis,  which  were  incorporated 
with  his  dominions  and  placed  under  the  government  of  Ophelias.' 

It  was  thus  that  the  rich  and  flourishing  KyrSn^,  an  interesting 
portion  of  the  once  autonomous  Hellenic  world,  passed 
like  the  rest  under  one  of  the  Macedonian  Diadochi. 
As  a  proof  and  guarantee  of  this  new  sovereignty,  we  find  erected 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  a  strong  and  completely  detached 
citadel,  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  or  Egyptian  garrison  (like 
Munychia  at  Athens),  and  forming  the  stronghold  of  the  viceroy. 
Ten  years  afterwards  (b.c.  312)  the  Kyreneans  made  an  attempt 
to  emancipate  themselves,  and  besieged  this  citadel ;  but  being 
again  put  down  by  an  army  and  fleet  which  Ptolemy  despatched 
under  Agis  from  Egypt,'  KyrSnS  passed  once  more  under  the 
viceroyalty  of  Ophelias.'* 

1  Dioddr.  xviii.  21.  **  rex  Cyrenarum  " ;  bnt  it  is  noway 

2  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alex.  vi.  ap.  probable  that  he  had  become  indepen- 
Phot.  God.  92;  Diod6r.xTiiL  21;  Justin,  dent  of  Ptolemy— as  Thrige  (Hist, 
xiii.  6,  20.  Cyrdnds,  p.  214)  supposes.    The  expres- 

8  JDioddr.  xix.  79.     oi  Kvpifvaioi  .  .  .  sion     in    Plutarch    (Demetrius,    14). 

r^y aKpav n-epieoTparoir^fiev<rav, OK  avr uca  'Ot^eAA^.  r<{»  ap^avri  Kvp^vnf,   does  noc 

tudKa  rriv  iftpovpav  e/cjSoAovvrc;,  Ac.  necessarily    imply     an     independent 

*  Justin  (xxii.  7,   4)  calls  Ophelias  authority. 
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He  accepts 
the  invita- 
tion of 
ktho- 
He 
collects 
colonists 
from 

Athens  and 
other  Gre- 
cian cities. 


Agatb 
Uds. 


To  this  viceroy  Agathokl^  now  sent  envoys,  invoking  his  aid 
against  Carthage.  Ophelias  was  an  officer  of  considera- 
tion and  experience.  He  had  served  nnder  Alexander, 
and  had  married  an  Athenian  wife,  EuthydikS,  a 
lineal  descendant  from  Miltiad^  the  victor  of  Mara- 
th6n,  and  belonging  to  a  family  still  distinguished  at 
Athens.  In  inviting  Ophelias  to  undertake  jointly 
the  conquest  of  Carthage,  the  envoys  proposed  that  he 
shou^l  himself  hold  it  when  conquered.  Agathokl^ 
(they  said)  wished  only  to  overthrow  the  Cartha- 
ginian dominion  in  Sicily,  being  well  aware  that  he 
could  not  hold  that  island  in  conjunction  with  an 
AMcan  dominion. 

To  Ophelias,^  such  an  invitation  proved  extremely  seducing.  He 
was  already  on  the  look-out  for  aggrandizement  towards  the  west, 
and  had  sent  an  exploring  nautical  expedition  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  even  to  some  distance  round  and  beyond  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar.^  Moreover,  to  all  military  adventurers,  both 
on  sea  and  on  land,  the  season  was  one  of  boundless  speculative 
promise.  They  had  before  them  not  only  the  prodigious  career 
of  Alexander  himself,  but  the  successful  encroachments  of  the 
great  officers  his  successors.  In  the  second  distribution,  made  at 
Triparadeisus,  of  the  Alexandrine  empire,  Antipater  had  assigned 
to  Ptolemy  not  merely  Egypt  and  Libya,  but  also  an  undefined 
amount  of  territory  west  of  Libya,  to  be  afterwards  acquired  ; ' 
the  conquest  of  which  was  known  to  have  been  among  the  projects 
of  Alexander,  had  he  lived  longer.  To  this  conquest  Ophelias  was 
now  specially  called,  either  as  the  viceroy  or  the  independent  equal 
of  Ptolemy,  by  the  invitation  of  Agathokl^s.      Having  learnt  in 


1  Diod6r.  xx.  40. 

2  From  an  incidental  allusion  in 
Strabo  (xvii  p.  826),  we  learn  this  fact 
—that  Ophelias  had  surveyed  the  whole 
coast  of  riorthem  Africa,  to  the  Strait 
of  Gibralts^r,  and  round  the  old  Phceni- 
cian  settlements  on  the  western  coast 
of  modem  Morocco.  Some  eminent 
critics  (Orosskurd  among  them)  reject 
the  reading  in  Strabo— airb  tov  'Oc^eAa 
(or  '0<^eAAa)  irepiirAov,  which  is  sus- 
tained by  a  very  great  preponderance 
of  MSS.  But  I  do  not  feel  the  force  of 
their  reasons ;  and  the  reading  which 
they  would  substitute  has  nowing  to 


recommend  it  In  m^  ludjgment, 
Ophelias,  ruling  in  the  Kyrenaica  and 
indulging    aspirations    towards    con- 

Suests  westward,  was  a  man  both 
kely  to  order,  and  competent  to  bring 
about,  an  examination  of  the  North 
African  coast.  The  knowledge  of  this 
fact  may  have  induced  Agathoklds  to 
apply  to  him. 

SArrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alex.  34, 
ap.  Photium,  Cod^  92.  ^  AXyvrrrov  yJkv 
yap  Kai  AijSvifi',  «eal  tJiv  en-eVcetva  rovnjs 
rriv  iroWriv,  Koi  o,  n  nep  av  npo^  rovroif 
3'  opiov  eirtKTn<nfrat  irpbi  fivofieVov  17A10V, 
nroAcfAo^ov  ctycu. 
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the  service  of  Alexander  not  to  fear  long  marches,  he  embraced 
the  proposition  with  eagerness.  He  undertook  an  expedition 
from  KyrSn^  on  the  largest  scale.  Through  his  wife's  relatives, 
he  was  enabled  to  make  known  his  projects  at  Athens,  where,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  they  found  much  favour.  At 
this  season,  the  Kassandrian  oligarchies  were  paramount  not  only 
at  Athens,  but  generally  throughout  Greece.  Under  the  preva- 
lent degradation  and  suffering,  there  was  ample  ground  for  dis- 
content, and  no  liberty  of  expressing  it ;  many  persons  therefore 
were  found  disposed  either  to  accept  army-service  with  Ophelias, 
or  to  enrol  themselves  in  a  foreign  colony  under  his  auspices.  To 
set  out  under  the  military  protection  of  this  powerful  chief— to 
colonize  the  mighty  Carthage,  supposed  to  be  already  enfeebled 
by  the  victories  of  Agathokl6s — ^to  appropriate  the  wealth,  the 
fertile  landed  possessions,  and  the  maritime  position  of  her 
citizens — was  a  prize  well  calculated  to  seduce  men  dissatisfied 
with  their  homes,  and  not  well  informed  of  the  intervening 
difficulties.^ 

Under  such  hopes,  many  Grecian  colonists  joined  Ophelias 
at  Kyrln^,  some  even  with  wives  and  children.     The  i^^,^  ^^ 
total  number  is  stated  at  10,000.    Ophelias  conducted   ^hellas, 
them  forth  at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed  army  of  anny  and 
10,000  infantry,  600  cavalry,  and  100  war-chariots ;   JlJt^^^m 
each  chariot  carrying  the  driver  and  two  fighting  men.   Kyr6*n6  to 
Marching  with  this  miscellaneous  body  of  soldiers  and  ginian 
colonists,  he  reached  in  eighteen  days  the  post  of  J^^^T 


Automala,  the  westernmost  factory  of  Kjr^nk^  emduredin 
From  thence  he  proceeded  westward  along  the  shore 
between  the  two  Syrtes,  in  many  parts  a  sapidy,  trackless  desert, 
without  wood  and  almost  without  water  (with  the  exception  of 
particular  points  of  fertility),  and  infested  by  serpents  many  and 
venomous.  At  one  time  all  his  provisions  were  exhausted.  He 
passed  through  the  territory  of  the  natives  called  Lotophagi,  near 

1  Diod6r.  xx.  40.  iroAAol  rStv  *A0rivaCmv  out  to  settlers  vrhen  a  new  colony  was 

nooOvfjua^  vin^Kova'av  elf  ttiv  frrpartiav  •  about  to  be  founded  by  a  powerful 

ovK  oXiyoi  Si  Koi  tS>v  akktav  'EXkrivutv,  state,  see  Thuoyd.  iii  98,  about  Hera- 

e<nrev5oi'      Koivfovijaax     n^f      intPokfjit  kleia    Trachinia — ira«    -vap    ru,    iVxue«- 

ikni^ovrt^  tt^v  rt  Kparlimiv  r^f  Aij3in|«  Satfioviuv    oiKi^ovraVf    0ap<raX^wf    ^«i, 

iearaicAi7povx^(retv,  koX  rbv  iv  Kapxyi^vt.  pefiaCav  vofiC^utv  t^v  vokiv. 
Siapvdo'tt.v  irkovrov.  a  TMrk^A.  w  ^i 

As  to  the  great  encouragement  held  i«o<ior.  xx.  4i. 
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tlie  lesser  Syrtis,  wliere  tlie  anny  liad  nothing  to  eat  except  tlie 
fruit  of  the  lotus,  which  there  abounded.^  Ophelias  met  with  no 
enemies ;  but  the  sufferings  of  every  kind  endured  by  his  soldiers 
— still  more  of  course  by  the  less  hardy  colonists  and  their 
femilies — ^were  most  distressing.  After  miseries  endured  for 
more  than  two  months,  he  joined  Agathokl^  in  the  Carthaginian 
territory  ;  with  what  abatement  of  number  we  do  not  know,  but 
his  loss  must  have  been  considerable.' 
Ophelias  little  knew  the  man  whose  invitation  and  alliance  he 
had  accepted.  Agathokl^s  at  first  received  him  with 
the  warmest  protestations  of  attachment,  welcoming 
the  new-comers  with  profuse  hospitality,  and  supply- 
ing to  them  full  means  of  refreshment  and  renovation 
after  their  past  sufferings.  Having  thus  gained  the 
confidence  and  favourable  sympathies  of  all,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  turn  them  to  his  own  purposes.  Convening 
suddenly  the  most  devoted  among  his  own  soldiers,  he  denounced 
Ophelias  as  guilty  of  plotting  against  his  life.  They  listened  to 
him  with  the  same  feelings  of  credulous  rage  as  the  Macedonian 
soldiers  exhibited  when  Alexander  denounced  Philotas  before 
them.  Agathokl^  then  at  once  called  them  to  arms,  set  upon 
Ophelias  unawares,  and  slew  him  with  his  more  immediate 
defenders.  Among  the  soldiers  of  Ophelias,  this  act  excited  horror 
and  indignation,  no  less  than  surprise  ;  but  Agathokl^s  at  length 
succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  terms,  partly  by  deceitful  pretexts, 
partly  by  intimidation  ;  for  this  unfortunate  army,  left  without 
any  commander  or  fixed  purpose,  had  no  resource  except  to  enter 
into  his  service.'  He  thus  found  himself  (like  Antipater  after  the 
death  of  Leonnatus)  master  of  a  double  army,  and  relieved  from  a 
troublesome  rival    The  colonists  of  Ophelias—more  imfortunate 


B.&807. 

Perfidy  of 
AgathoUto 
-^e  kills 
Ophelias— 
gets 

possesdon 
of  the 
colonists. 


1  Theophrastos,  Hist.  Plant  !▼.  8, 
p.  127,  ed.  Schneider. 

The  philosopher  would  hear  this  fact 
from  some  of  the  Athenians  concerned 
in  the  expedition. 

3Dioddr.  zx.  42.  See  the  striking 
description  of  the  miseries  of  this  same 
march,  made  by  Gato  and  his  Boman 
troops  after  the  death  of  Pompey,  in 
Lncan,  Pharsalia,  iz.  882—940  :— 

"Vadimus  in  campos  steriles,  exnsta- 
qne  mundi, 


Qn&  nimins  Titan,  et  rar»  in  f ontibns 

undffi, 
Siccaqae  letif  eris  sqnalent  serpentibns 

arra. 
Durum  iter." 

The  entire  march  of  Ophelias  must 
(I  think)  have  lasted  longer  than  two 
months ;  probably  Dioddrus  sp«kks  only 
of  the  more  distressing  or  nuddle  por- 
tion  of  it  when  he  says — Kara  ttiv  Monro- 
ptoy  irXeiot'  ^  Svo  fiiivai  KOKomBi^ouvTtif 
Ac.  (XX.  42). 

8  Diod6r.  zz.  42 ;  Justin,  zzii  7. 
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still,  since  they  could  be  of  no  service  to  AgathoklSs — were  put  by 
him  on  board  some  merchant  vessels,  which  he  was  sending  to 
Syracuse  with  spoil.  The  weather  becoming  stormy,  many  of 
these  vessels  foundered  at  sea ;  some  were  driven  off  and  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  a  few  only  reached  Syracuse.^ 
Thus  miserably  perished  the  Kyrenean  expedition  of  Ophel- 
ias, one  of  the  most  commanding  and  powerful  schemes,  for 
joint  conquest  and  colonization,  that  ever  set  out  from  any 
Grecian  city. 

It  would  have  £iBU*ed  ill  with  Agathokl^  had  the  Carthaginians 
been  at  hand,  and  ready  to  attack  him  in  the  con- 
fusion  immediately  succeeding  the  death  of  Ophelias,  sedition  at 
It  would  also  have  fared  yet  worse  with  Carthage,  S^|§J" 
had  Agathokles  been  in  a  position  to  attack  her  dur-   tries  to 

SGiZO  tuO 

ing  the  terrible  sedition  excited,  nearly  at  the  same  supreme 
time,  within  her  waUs  by  the  general  Bomilkar.^  E^^erT^* 
This  traitor  (as  has  been  already  stated)  had  long  ^^^*"^ 
cherished  the  design  to  render  himself  despot,  and 
had  been  watching  for  a  favourable  opportunity.  Having 
purposely  caused  the  loss  of  the  first  battle — ^fought  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  brave  colleague  Hanno,  against  Agathokles — ^he  had 
since  carried  on  the  war  with  a  view  to  his  own  project  (which 
explains  in  part  the  continued  reverses  of  the  Carthaginians) ;  he 
now  thought  that  the  time  was  come  for  openly  raising  his 
standard.  Availing  himself  of  a  military  muster  in  the  quarter 
of  the  city  called  Neapolis,  he  first  dismissed  the  general  body  of 
the  soldiers,  retaining  near  him  only  a  trusty  band  of  600  citizens 
and  4000  mercenaries.  At  the  head  of  these,  he  then  fell  upon 
the  unsuspecting  city  ;  dividing  them  into  five  detachments,  and 
slaughtering  indiscriminately  the  unarmed  citizens  in  the  streets, 
as][well  as  in  the  great  market  place.  At  first  the  Carthagioians 
were  astounded  and  paralyzed.  Gradually  however  they  took 
courage,  stood  upon  their  defence  against  the  assailants,  combated 
them'in  the  streets,  and  poured  upon  them  missiles  from  the 
house-tops.  After  a  prolonged  conflict,  the  partisans  of  Bomilkar 
found  themselves  worsted,  and  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  mediation  of  some  elder  citizens.  They  laid  down  their 
arms  j^on  promise  of  pardon.  The  promise  was  faithfully 
1  Dioddr.  XX.  44.  s  Dioddr.  xx.  48. 
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he  captures 
Utica, 
Hippo-Za- 
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kept  by  the  victors,  except  in  regard  to  Bomilkar  himself,  who 
was  hanged  in  the  market-place,  having  first  undergone  severe 
tortures.^ 

Though  the  Carthaginians  had  thus  escaped  from  an  extreme 
peril,  yet  the  effects  of  so  formidable  a  conspiracy 
weakened  them  for  some  time  against  their  enemy 
without;  while  Agathokl^  on  the  other  hand, 
reinforced  by  the  army  from  Kyr^ne,  was  stronger 
than  ever.  So  elate  did  he  feel,  that  he  assumed  the 
title  of  King  ;•  following  herein  the  example  of  the 
great  Macedonian  officers,  Antigonus,  Ptolemy, 
Seleukus,  Lysimachus,  and  Eassander ;  the  memory 
of  Alexander  being  now  discarded,  as  his  heirs  had  been  already 
put  to  death.  Agathokles,  already  master  of  nearly  all  the 
dependent  towns  east  and  south-east  of  Carthage,  proceeded  to 
carry  his  arms  to  the  north-west  of  the  city.  He  attached  Utica, 
— the  second  city  next  to  Carthage  in  importance,  and  older 
indeed  than  Carthage  itself— situated  on  the  western  or  opposite 
shore  of  the  Carthaginian  Gulf,  and  visible  from  Carthage, 
though  distant  from  it  twenty-seven  miles  around  the  Gulf  on 
land.*  The  Uticans  had  hitherto  remained  faithful  to  Carthage, 
in  spite  of  her  reverses,  and  of  defection  elsewhere.*  Agathokles 
marched  into  their  territory  with  such  unexpected  rapidity  (he 
had  hitherto  been  on  the  south-east  of  Carthage,  and  he  now 
suddenly  moved  to  the  north-west  of  that  city),  that  he  seized 


iDioddr.  XX.  44;  Justin,  xxii.  7. 
Comj^are  the  description  ^ven  by 
Appian  (Punic.  128)  of  the  desperate 
defence  made  by  the  Carthaginians  in 
the  last  siege  of  the  city,  a^dnst  the 
assault  of  the  Romans,  from  these  house- 
tops and  in  the  streets. 

3  There  are  yet  remaining  coins— 
*  Ay  afioKKtoi  Ba<ri\4<oi  —  the  earliest 
Sicilian  coins  that  bear  the  name  of  a 
prince  (Humphreys,  Ancient  Coins  and 
Medals,  p.  50). 

s  Strabo.  xvii.  p.  832 ;  Polybius,  i.  78. 

*  Polybius  (i.  82)  expressly  states  that 
the  inhabitants  of  XJtica  and  of  Hippu- 
Akra  (a  little  farther  to  the  west  than 
Utica)  remained  faithful  to  Carthage 
throughout  the  hostilities  carried  on 
by  Agathokles.  This  enables  us  to 
correct  the  passage  wherein  Dioddrus 
describes  the  attack  of   Agathokles 


upon  Utica  (xx.  64) — eirl  fiiv  *lTVKaCov9 
icrrpdrtvvtv  d^t  <rrri  Korai.  a^vb*  8i 
avrSiv  nS  »r6Aei  npo<rire<ruVf  <fec.  The 
word  a^to'TtiKdrat  here  is  perplex- 
ing. It  must  mean  that  the  Uticans 
had  revolted  from  AgathokUs;  yet  Dio- 
d6rus  has  not  before  said  a  word  about 
Uticans,  nor  reported  that  they  had 
either  joined  Agathokles  or  been 
conauered  by  him.  Everything  that 
Dioadrus  has  reported  hitherto  about 
Agathoklds  relates  to  operations  among 
the  towns  east  or  south-east  of  Car- 
thage. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  passage 
ought  to  stand — ewl  fiev  'Itv«oiow 
i<TTpdrtv<rev  ovk  a^ccrr i}/c<ira(,  t.«, 
from  Carthage,  which  introduces  con- 
sisten<rv  into  the  narrative  of  Diod6ras 
himself,  while  it  brings  him  into  har- 
mony with  Polybius. 
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the  persons  of  three  hundred  leading  citizens,  who  had  not  yet 
taken  the  precaution  of  retiring  within  the  city.  Having  vainly 
tried  to  prevail  on  the  Uticans  to  surrender,  he  assailed  their 
walls,  attaching  in  front  of  his  battering-engines  the  three 
hundred  Utican  prisoners ;  so  that  the  citizens,  in  hurling 
missiles  of  defence,  were  constrained  to  inflict  death  on  their  own 
comrades  and  relatives.  They  nevertheless  resisted  the  assault 
with  unshaken  resolution ;  but  Agathokl^  found  means  to  force 
an  entrance  through  a  weak  part  of  the  walls,  and  thus  became 
master  of  the  city.  He  made  it  a  scene  of  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  massacring  the  inhabitants,  armed  and  unarmed,  and 
hanging  up  the  prisoners.  He  further  captured  the  town  of 
Hippu-Akra,  about  thirty  miles  north-west  of  Utica,  which  had 
also  remained  faithful  to  Carthage,  and  which  now,  after  a 
brave  defence,  experienced  the  like  pitiless  treatment^  The 
Carthaginians,  seemingly  not  yet  recovered  from  their  recent 
shock,  did  not  interfere,  even  to  rescue  these  two  important 
places;  so  that  Agathoklds,  firmly  established  in  Tun^  as  a 
centre  of  operations,  extended  his  African  dominion  more  widely 
than  ever  all  round  Carthage,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
interior ;  while  he  interrupted  the  supplies  of  Carthage  itself, 
and  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  great  privations.'  He  even 
occupied  and  fortified  strongly  a  place  called  Hippagreta, 
between  Utica  and  Carthage ;  thus  pushing  his  posts  within  a 
short  distance  both  east  and  west  of  her  gates.' 

In  this  prosperous  condition  of  his  African  affairs,  he  thought 
the  opportunity  favourable  for  retrieving  his  diminished  ascend- 
ency in  Sicily ;  to  which  island  he  accordingly  crossed  over, 
with  2000  men,  leaving  the  command  in  Africa  to  his  son 
Archagathus.  That  young  man  was  at  first  successful,  and 
seemed  even  in  course  of  enlarging  his  father's  conquests. 
His   general   Eumachus   overran    a   wide    range    of   interior 

1  Dioddr.  zx.  54,  66.     In  attacUng        >  Dioddr.  zz.  59. 
Hippa-Akra  (otherwise  called  Hippo-        >  Appian  distinctly  mentions  this 

Zarytns,     near     the     Promontonom  place     Hippagreta    as    having   been 

Polchrum,  the  northernmost  point  of  fortified  by  Agathoklte,  and  distincUy 

Africa),  A^thokite  is  said  to  have  got  describes  it  as  being  between  Utica 

the  better  in  a  naval  battle— vav/xayif  and  Carthage  (Pnnic.  110).    It  cannot, 

wtpi.ytv6titvou     This  implies  that  he  therefore,  be  the  same  place  as  Hippu- 

mnst  have  got  a  fleet  superior  to  the  Akra  (or  Hippo-Zarytos),  which  was 

Carthaginians  even  in  their  own  gulf ;  considerably   farther  from  Carthage 

perhaps  ships  seized  at  Utica.  than  Utica  was. 
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Numidia,  capturing  Tokce,  Phellin^,  Meschelae,  Akris,  and 
another  town  bearing  the  same  name  of  Hippu- 
Akra,  and  enriching  his  soldiers  with  a  considerable 
plunder.  But  in  a  second  expedition,  endeavouring 
to  carry  his  arms  yet  farther  into  the  interior,  he  was 
worsted  in  an  attack  upon  a  town  called  Milting 
and  compelled  to  retreat  We  read  that  he  marched 
through  one  mountainous  region  abounding  in  wild 
cats ;  and  another,  in  which  there  were  a  great  num- 
ber of  apes,  who  lived  in  the  most  tame  and  familiar 
manner  in  the  houses  with  men,  being  greatly  caressed, 
and  even  worshipped  as  gods.^ 
Carthaginians  however  had  now  regained  internal 
harmony  and  power  of  action.  Their  senate  and 
their  generab  were  emulous,  both  in  vigour  and  in 
provident  combinations,  against  the  common  enemy. 
They  sent  forth  30,000  men,  a  larger  force  than  they 
had  yet  had  in  the  field;  forming  three  distinct 
camps,  under  Hanno,  Imilkon,  and  Adherbal,  partly 
in  the  interior,  partly  on  the  coast  Archagathus, 
leaving  a  sufficient  guard  at  Tun^,  marched  to  meet 
them,  distributing  his  army  in  three  divisions  also ;  two  under 
himself  and  uEschrion,  besides  the  corps  under  Eumachus  in  the 
mountainous  region.  He  was  however  unsuccessful  at  all  points. 
Hanno  contriving  to  surprise  the  division  of  JEschrion,  gained  a 
complete  victory,  wherein  JSschrion  himself  with  more  than 
4000  men  were  slain.  Imilkon  was  yet  more  fortunate  in  his 
operations  against  Eumachus,  whom  he  entrapped  by  simulated 
flight  into  an  ambuscade,  and  attacked  at  such  advantage,  that 
the  Grecian  army  was  routed  and  cut  off  from  all  retreat  A 
remnant  of  them  defended  themselves  for  some  time  on  a  neigh- 
bouring hill,  but,  being  without  water,  nearly  aU  soon  perished, 
from  thirst,  fatigue,  and  the  sword  of  the  conqueror.' 

By  such  reverses,  destroying  two-thirds  of  the  Agathoklean 
army,  Archagathus  was  placed  in  serious  peril.    He  was  obliged 


of  Arcba- 
gathas  in 
the  interior 
country. 

The 


aC805. 

Redoubled 
efforts  of 
the  Cartha- 
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1  Diod6r.  xx.  57,  58.  It  is  vain  to 
attempt  to  identify  the  places  men- 
tionea  as  visited  and  conquered  by 
Eumachus.  Our  topographical  know- 
ledge is  altogether  insufficient.      This 


second  Hippu-Akra  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  Hippo-Begius :  Tokw  may 
be  Tucca  Tereomthina,  in  the  south- 
eastern  region,  or  Byzakium. 
3  Diod6r.  xx.  59,  60. 
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to  concentrate  his  force  in  Tun^s,  calling  in  nearly  all  Ms  outly- 
ing detachments.    At  the  same  time,  those  Liby-Phce*  b.c.  806. 
nician  cities  and  rural  Libyan  tribes,  who  had  before  ]>aiiger  of 
joined  Agathokl^  now   detached  themselves  from  ^***ipj^ 
him  when  his  power  was  evidently  declining,  and  blocked  up 
made  their  peace  with  Carthage.    The  victorious  Car-  tiSniSoT 
thaginian  generab  established  fortified  camps  round  atTonfa. 
TunSs,  so  as  to  restrain  the  excursions  of  Archagathus ;  while 
with  their  fleet  they  blocked  up  his  harbour.    Presently  provi- 
sions became  short,  and  much  despondency  prevailed  among  the 
Grecian  army.    Archagathus  transmitted  this  discouraging  news 
to  his  father  in  Sicily,  with  urgent  entreaties  that  he  would  come 
to  the  rescue.^ 

The  career  of  Agathokles  in  Sicily,  since  his  departure  from 
Africa,  had  been  chequered,  and  on  the  whole  unpro-  b.c.  806— 
ductive.     Just  before  his  arrival  in  the  island,^  his  ^^• 
generals  Leptin^  and  Demophilus  had  gained  an  ^sicUy. 
important  victory  over  the  Agrigentine  forces  com-   %^?*®'^ 
manded  by  Xenodokus,  who  were   disabled   from  prosperous, 
keeping  the  field.    This  disaster  was  a  fatal  discourage-  ^e^Agri- 
ment  both  to  the  Agrigentines  and  to  the  cause  which  gentines. 
they  had  espoused  as  champions — ^free  and  autonomous  city- 
government  with  equal  confederacy  for  self-defence,  under  the 
presidency  of  Agrigentum.'    The  outlying  cities  confederate  with 
Agrigentum  were  left  without  military  protection,  and  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  Leptin^  animated  and  fortified  by  the  recent 
arrival  of  his  master  Agathokl^.    That  despot  landed  at  Selinus,  - 
subdued  Herakleia,  Therma,  and  Eephaloidion,  on  or  near  the 
northern  coast  of  Sicily,  then  crossed  the  interior  of  the  island  to 
Syracuse.    In  his  march  he  assaulted  Kentoripa,  having  some 
partisans  within,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss.    At  Apollonia  *  he 
was  also  imsuccessful  in  his  first  attempt ;  but  being  stung  with 
mortification,  he  resumed  the  assault  next  day,  and  at  length,  by 
great  efforts,  carried  the  town.    To  avenge  his  loss,  which  had 

1  Dioddr.  XX.  61.  mpiirt<r6vTei,  Bie\v<rav  iavr&v  fiiv  r^v 

ms  SiiceAta?  ««  SeAti^ovvra,  &c.  interior  of  the  island  somewhat  to  the 

8Diod6r.     xx.     56.      oi     §up     otv    north-east  of  Enna  (Cicero,  Verr.  iii. 
'Ajcpayavrlvoi       ravrg       tq       <rv/A^op^    43). 
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been  severe,  he  massacred  most  of  tlie  citizens,  and  abandoned  the 
town  to  plunder.^ 

From  hence  he  proceeded  to  Syracuse,  which  he  now  revisited 
B.C.  806—  *^^  *^  absence  of  (apparently)  more  than  two  years 
S06.  in  Africa.    During  all  this  interval  the  Syracusan 

Activity  of  harbour  had  been  watched  by  a  Carthaginian  fleet, 
^teiir^  obstructing  the  entry  of  provisions,  and  causing 
Deinokratte  partial  scarcity.'  But  there  was  no  blockading  army 
for^  on  land  ;  nor  had  the  dominion  of  Agathokl^,  upheld 

against  him.  j^g  j^  ^^^  j^y  ]jjg  ^jrother  Antander  and  his  mercenary 
force,  been  at  all  shaken.  His  arrival  inspired  his  partisans 
and  soldiers  with  new  courage,  while  it  spread  terror  through- 
out most  parts  of  Sicily.  To  contend  with  the  Carthaginian 
blockading  squadron  he  made  efforts  to  procure  maritime  aid 
from  the  Tyrrhenian  ports  in  Italy ;'  while  on  land  his  forces 
were  now  preponderant,  owing  to  the  recent  defeat  and  broken 
spirit  of  the  Agrigentines.  But  his  prospects  were  suddenly 
checked  by  the  enterprising  move  of  his  old  enemy — ^the  Syra- 
cusan exile  Deinokrat^  who  made  profession  of  taking  up  that 
generous  policy  which  the  Agrigentines  had  tacitly  let  fall, 
announcinghimselfasthechampionofautonomouscity-government 
and  equal  confederacy  throughout  Sicily.  Deinokrates  received 
ready  adhesion  from  most  of  the  cities  belonging  to  the  Agrigen- 
tine  confederacy,  all  of  them  who  were  alarmed  by  finding  that 
the  weakness  or  fears  of  their  presiding  city  had  left  them  unpro- 
tected against  Agathokl^  He  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army — 20,000  foot  and  1500  horse.  Moreover,  a 
large  proportion  of  his  army  were  not  citizen  militia  but 
practised  soldiers,  for  the  most  part  exiles  driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  distractions  and  violences  of  the  Agathoklean 
sera.^  For  military  purposes,  both  he  and  his  soldiers  were 
f&T  more  strenuous  and  effective  than  the  Agrigentines  under 
Xenodokus  had  been.  He  not  only  kept  the  field  against 
Agathokl^,  but  several  times  offered  him  battle,  which  the 
despot  did  not  feel  confidence  enough  to  accept.  Agathoklds 
could  do  no  more  than  maintain  himself  in  Syracuse,  while 

1  Dioddr.  XX.  66.  <  Dioddr.  xx.  67.     Koi  vdvruv  ro^-mv 

3  Dioddr.  XX.  62.  iv    ^vyai$    xal    /AcA^rai^     rov     novtlv 

3  Dioddr.  XX.  61.  ovrcx*^  ytyoy&riov,  Ac. 
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the  Sicilian  cities  generally  were  put  in  Becurity  against  his 
aggressions. 

Amidst  this  unprosperous  course  of  afifairs  in  Sicily,  AgathoklSs 
received  messengers  from  his  son  reporting  the  defeats  Agrfgenane 
in  Africa.  Preparing  immediately  to  revisit  that  ^^J"^ 
coimtry,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  reinforce-  —opposed 
ment  of  Tyrrhenian  ships  of  war,  which  enabled  him  ^^5^^" 
to  overcome  the  Carthaginian  blockading  squadron  at  AgathoWte 
the  mouth  of  the  Syracusan  harbour.  A  clear  passage  ity  olthe  ' 
to  Africa  was  thus  secured  for  himself,  together  with  ^*'®'- 
ample  supplies  of  imported  provisions  for  the  Syracusans.^ 
Though  still  unable  to  combat  Deinokrat^s  in  the  field,  Agatho- 
kl6s  was  emboldened  by  his  recent  naval  victory  to  send  for 
Leptin^s  with  a  force  to  invade  the  Agrigentines — ^the  jealous 
rivals  rather  than  the  allies  of  DeinokratSs.  The  Agrigentine 
army — under  the  general  Xenodokus,  whom  Leptin^  had  before 
defeated-^consisted  of  citizen  militia  mustered  on  the  occasion ; 
while  the  Agathoklean  mercenaries  conducted  by  Leptines  had 
made  arms  a  profession,  and  were  used  to  fighting  as  well  as  to 
hardships.^  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  Greece,  we -find  the  civic  and 
patriotic  energy  trampled  down  by  professional  soldiership, 
and  reduced  to  operate  only  as  an  obsequious  instrument  for 
administrative  details. 

Xenodokus,  conscious  of  the  inferiority  of  his  Agrigentine  force, 
was  reluctant  to  hazard  a  battle.    Driven  to  this  j^^   ^  ^ 
imprudence  by  the  taunts  of  his  soldiers,  he  was  Xenodokus 
defeated  a  second  time  by  Leptinis,  and  became  so  ^^tSo-^* 
apprehensive  of  the  wrath  of  the  Agrigentines,  that  Wfis  pa^^ 
he  thought  it  expedient  to  retire  to  Gtela.    After  a  Africa— bad 
period  of  rejoicing  for  his  recent  victories  by  land  as  ^[^J^  there 
well  as  by  sea,  Agathokl^  passed  over  to  Africa,  where  t^®  ^  . . 
he  found  his  son,  with  the  army  at  Tunes,  in  great  the  Cariha- 
despondency  and  privation,  and  almost  mutiny,  for  K*''**'**- 
want  of  pay.    They  still  amounted  to  6000  Grecian  mercenaries, 
6000  Gauls,  Samnites,  and  Tyrrhenians,  1600  cavalry,  and  no  less 
than  6000  (if  the  number  be  correct)  Libyan  war-chariots.    There 
were  also  a  numerous  body  of  Libyan  allies,  faithless  time-servers 
watching  for  the  turn  of  fortune.    The  Carthaginians,  occupying 

1  Dioddr.  XX.  61,  62.  «  Diodftr.  xx.  62. 
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strong  camps  in  the  vicinity  of  TunSs,  and  abundantly  supplied, 
awaited  patiently  the  destroying  effects  of  privation  and  suffering 
on  their  enemies.  So  desperate  was  the  position  of  Agathokles, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  go  forth  and  fight  Having  tried  in 
vain  to  draw  the  Carthaginians  down  into  the  plain,  he  at  length 
attacked  them  in  the  full  strength  of  their  entrenchments.  But^ 
in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  his  troops  were  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter,  and  driven  back  to  their  camp.^ 
The  night  succeeding  this  battle  was  a  scene  of  disorder  and 

panic  in  both  camps— even  in  that  of  the  victorious 
^SlcaSd  Carthaginians.  The  latter,  according  to  the  ordinances 
^I^^J^   of  their  religion,  eager  to  return  their  heartfelt  thanks 

to  the  gods  for  this  great  victory,  sacrificed  to  them  as 
a  choice  offering  the  handsomest  prisoners  captured.^  During 
this  process  the  tent  or  tabernacle  consecrated  to  the  gods,  dose 
to  the  altar  as  well  as  to  the  general's  tent,  accidentally  took  fire. 
The  tents  being  formed  by  mere  wooden  posts,  connected  by  a 
thatch  of  hay  or  straw  both  on  roof  and  sides,  the  fire  spread 
rapidly,  and  the  entire  camp  was  burnt,  together  with  many 
soldiers  who  tried  to  arrest  the  conflagration.  So  distracting  was 
the  terror  occasioned  by  this  catastrophe,  that  the  whole  Cartha- 
ginian army  for  the  time  dispersed  ;  and  Agathokl^,  had  he  been 
prepared,  might  have  destroyed  them.  But  it  happened  that  at 
the  same  hour  his  own  camp  was  thrown  into  utter  confusion  by 
a  different  accident,  rendering  his  soldiers  incapable  of  being 
brought  into  action.' 

His  position  at  Tunes  had  now  become  desperate.  His  Libyan 
B.C.  305.  allies  had  all  declared  against  him  after  the  recent 
Desperate  <iefeat  He  could  neither  continue  to  hold  Tun^s,  nor 
condSion  of  carry  away  his  troops  to  Sicily  ;  for  he  had  but  few 
^e  deserts  vessels,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  masters  at  sea. 
and^es^pes  ^^^"^8  ^^  resource,  he  resolved  to  embark  secretly 
to  Sicily.  with  his  younger  son  Herakleid^ ;  abandoning  Archa- 
gathus  and  the  army  to  their  fate.  But  Archagathus  and  the 
other  officers,  suspecting  his  purpose,  were  thoroughly  resolved 

1  Dioddr.  xz.  64 ;  Justin,  xxii.  8.  Grecian  prisoners  whom  they  captured 

3  Dioddr.  XX.  65.     See  an  incident  on  boara  the  first  prize-ship  that  fell 

somewhat  similar  (Herod,  vii.  180)—  into  their  hands, 

the  Persians  in  the  invasion  of  Greece  «  TMft«iAf.  v»  m  m 

by  Xerxfie  sacrificed  the  handsomest  ^  »iodOr.  xx.  eo,  67. 
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that  the  man  who  had  brought  them  into  destruction  should  not 
thus  slip  away  and  betray  them.  As  Agathokles  was  on  the 
point  of  going  aboard  at  night,  he  foimd  himself  watched,  arrested, 
and  held  prisoner  by  the  indignant  soldiery.  The  whole  town 
now  became  a  scene  of  disorder  and  tumult,  aggravated  by  the 
rumour  that  the  enemy  were  marching  up  to  attack  them. 
Amidst  the  general  alarm  the  guards  who  had  been  set  over 
Agathokles,  thinking  his  services  indispensable  for  defence, 
brought  him  out  with  his  fetters  still  on.  When  the  soldiers  saw 
him  in  this  condition,  their  sentiment  towards  him  again  reverted 
to  pity  and  admiration,  notwithstanding  his  projected  desertion ; 
moreover  they  hoped  for  his  guidance  to  resist  the  impending 
attack.  With  one  voice  they  called  upon  the  guards  to  strike  off 
his  chains  and  set  him  free.  Agathokles  was  again  at  liberty. 
But,  insensible  to  everything  except  his  own  personal  safety,  he 
presently  stole  away,  leaped  unperceived  into  a  skiff,  with  a  few 
attendants  but  without  either  of  his  sons,  and  was  lucky  enough 
to  arrive,  in  spite  of  stormy  November  weather,  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily.^ 

So  terrible  was  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  on  discovering  that 
Agathokles  had  accomplished  his  desertion,  that  they 
slew  both  his  sons,  Archagathus  and  Herakleid^   SaraT^ 
No  resource  was  left  but  to  elect  new  generals,  and  kill  the 
make  the  best  terms  they  could  with  Carthage,    They  j^thoklte 
were  still  a  formidable  body,  retaining  in  their  hands  £3]^^?^" 
various  other  towns  besides  Tunes  ;  so  that  the  Car-  the  Car- 
thaginians, relieved    from   all  fear  of   Agathokl^       agin  ana. 
thought  it  prudent  to  grant  an  easy  capitulatio;i.    It  was  agreed 
that  all  the  towns  should  be  restored  to  the  Carthaginians,  on 
payment  of  300  talents;  that  such  soldiers  as  chose  to  enter  into 
the  African  service  of  Carthage  should  be  received  on  full  pay, 
but  that  such  as  preferred  returning  to  Sicily  should  be  trans- 
ported thither,  with  permission  to  reside  in  the  Carthaginian 
town  of  Solus  (or  Soluntum).     On  these  terms  the  convention 
was  concluded,  and  the  army  finally  broken  up.    Some  indeed 
among  the  Grecian  garrisons,  quartered  in  the  outlying  posts, 

1  Diod6r.  xx.  69 ;  Justin^  xxii.  8.  .  .  .    xal  latr    hkiywv  c/i/3d$  els  rh  iroptf/Mior, 
ih  tk  irA^t^oc,  m  tlttv,  eU  tktov  erpainj,     ikaOtv    tKirKtvaoi  Kara,  tinv  hvVKV   Tij* 
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being  rash  enough  to  dissent  and  hold  out,  were  besi^ed  and 
taken  by  the  Carthaginian  force.  Their  commanders  were 
crucified,  and  the  soldiers  condemned  to  rural  work  as  fettered 
slaves.^ 
Thus  miserably  terminated  the  expedition  of  Agathokles  to 
Africa,  after  an  interval  of  four  years  from  the  time  of 
his  landing.  By  the  vcma  fnirarUes^*  who  looked  out 
for  curious  coincidences  (probably  TimaeusX  it  was 
remarked  that  his  ultimate  flight,  with  the  slaughter 
of  his  two  sons,  occurred  exactly  on  the  same  day  of 
the  year  following  his  assassination  of  Ophelias.' 
Ancient  writers  extol,  with  good  reason,  the  bold  and 
striking  conception  of  transferring  the  war  to  Africa, 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  himself  besieged  in  Syracuse  by 
a  superior  Carthaginian  force.  But  while  admitting  the  military 
resource,  skill,  and  energy  of  Agathokl&j,  we  must  not  forget  that 
his  success  in  Africa  was  materially  furthered  by  the  treasonable 
conduct  of  the  Carthaginian  general  Bomilkar — an  accidental  co- 
incidence in  point  of  time.  Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked  that 
Agathokles  missed  the  opportunity  of  turning  his  first  success  to 
account,  at  a  moment  when  the  Carthaginians  would  probably 
have  purchased  his  evacuation  of  Africa  by  making  large  conces- 
sions to  him  in  Sicily.*  He  imprudently  persisted  in  the  war, 
though  the  complete  conquest  of  Carthage  was  beyond  his  strength 
— and  though  it  was  still  more  beyond  his  strength  to  prosecute 
effective  war,  simultaneously  and  for  a  long  time,  in  Sicily  and  in 
Africa.  The  African  subjects  of  Carthage  were  not  attached  to 
her ;  but  neither  were  they  attached  to  him  ;  nor,  in  the  long 
run,  did  they  do  him  any  serious  good.  Agathokl6s  is  a  man  of 
force  and  fraud,  consummate  in  the  use  of  both.  His  whole 
life  is  a  series  of  successful  adventures  and  strokes  of  bold  inge- 
nuity to  extricate  himself  from  difficulties  ;  but  there  is  wanting 
in  him  all  predetermined  general  plan,  or  measured  range  of 

4  This  is  what  Agathoklds  misht 
have  done,  but  did  not  do.  Xeverme- 
less,  Valerius  Mazimus  (vii  4,  1) 
represents  him  as  haying  actually  done 
it,  and  praises  his  sagacity  on  that 
ffround.  Here  is  an  example  how 
Uttle  careful  these  collectors  of 
anecdotes  sometimes  are  about  th^ 
facts. 


1  Diod6r.  xx.  09. 

s  Tacit.  AnnaL  i.  9.  **  Multus  hinc 
ipso  de  Angusto  sermo,  pleriiqne  varui 
miranHbu8—qnod  idem  dies  acoepti 
quondam  imperii  princeps,  et  vitie 
supremus— quod  Koln  in  domo  et 
cubiculo.  in  quo  pater  ejus  Octayins, 
Titam  flnivisset,"  Ac 

s  Diod6r.  xx.  70. 
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ambition,  to  which  these  single  exploits  might  be  made  subser- 
vient 

After  his  passage  from  Africa,  Agathokl^  landed  on  the  western 
comer  of  Sicily  near  the  town  of  Egesta,  which  was  p^-^^i 
then  in  alliance  with  him.  He  sent  to  Syracuse  for  a  of  An^^ 
reinforcement  But  he  was  hard  pressed  for  money  ;  sicij^— *" 
he  suspected,  or  pretended  to  suspect,  the  Egestteans  ^  barbari- 
of  disaffection ;  accordingly,  on  receiving  his  new  Egetta  and 
force,  he  employed  it  to  commit  revolting  massacre  ^y™<^^- 
and  plunder  in  Egesta.  The  town  is  reported  to  have  contained 
10,000  citizens.  Of  these  Agathokl^  caused  the  poorer  men  to 
be  for  the  most  part  murdered  ;  the  richer  were  cruelly  tortured, 
and  even  their  wives  tortured  and  mutilated,  to  compel  revela- 
tions of  concealed  wealth ;  the  children  of  both  sexes  were 
transported  to  Italy,  and  there  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Bruttians. 
The  original  population  being  thus  nearly  extirpated,  Agathokl^ 
changed  the  name  of  the  town  to  Dikseopolis,  assigning  it  as  a 
residence  to  such  deserters  as  might  join  him.^  This  atrocity, 
more  suitable  to  Africa'  than  Qreece  (where  the  mutilation  of 
women  is  almost  unheard  of),  was  probably  the  way  in  which  his 
savage  pride  obtained  some  kind  of  retaliatory  satisfaction  for 
the  recent  calamity  and  humiliation  in  Africa.  Under  the  like 
sentiment,  he  perpetrated  another  deed  of  blood  at  Syracuse. 
Having  learnt  that  the  soldiers,  whom  he  had  deserted  at  Tunis, 
had  after  his  departure  put  to  death  his  two  sons,  he  gave  orders 
to  Antander,  his  brother  (viceroy  of  Syracuse),  to  massacre  all  the 
relatives  of  those  Syracusans  who  had  served  him  in  the  African 
expedition.  This  order  was  fulfilled  by  Antander  (we  are 
assured)  accurately  and  to  the  letter.  Neither  age  nor  sex — 
grandsire  or  infant — wife  or  mother — were  spared  by  the  Aga- 
thoklean  executioners.  We  may  be  sure  that  their  properties 
were  plundered  at  the  same  time  ;  we  hear  of  no  mutilations.^ 

1  Dioddr.  zx.  71.     We  do  not  know  EpikvdSs  —  those    Syracnsans     who. 

what  happened  afterwards  with  this  abont  a  century  afterwards,  induced 

town  under  its  new  population.     But  Hieronymus  of  Syracuse  to  prefer  the 

the  old  name  Egesta  was  afterwards  Carthafiman  alliance  totheuoman— 

resumed.  had  resided  at  Carthage  for  some  time, 

8  Compare  the  proceedings  of  the  and  served  in  the  army  of  Hannibal, 

Greco-Libyan  princess  Pheretimd  (of  because  their  grandfather  had  been 

the  Battiad  family)  at  Barka(Herodot.  banished  from  Syracuse  as  one  con- 

It.  202).  cemed  in  killing  Archagathus  (Polyb. 

s  Dioddr.  xx.  72.     Hippokratte  and  viL  2). 
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Still  Agathokl^  tried  to  maintain  his  hold  on  the  Sicilian 

towns  which  remained  to  him  ;  but  his  cruelties  as 

me^nary     ^®^  ^  ^^  reverses  had  produced  a  strong  sentiment 

force  uDder    against  him,  and  even  his  general  Pasiphilus  revolted 

in  SicUv—     to  join  Deinokrat^    That  exile  was  now  at  the  head 

aoSSte         of  an  army  stated  at  20,000  men,  the  most  formidable 

peace  from     military  force  in  Sicily ;  so  that  Agathokl^  feeling 
him,  and  is     ^,      .      j  i»i.'  j.j.        t  '^ 

refoBed-r-      the  inadequacy  of  his  own  means,  sent  to  solicit  peace, 

ciudea  *^^  ^  ®^®^  tempting  conditions.    He  announced  his 

peace  with  readiness  to  evacuate  Syracuse  altogether,  and  to  be 
arcnage.  cQ^tent,  if  two  maritime  towns  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  island — ^Therma  and  Eephaloidion — ^were  assigned  to  his 
mercenaries  and  himself.  Under  this  proposition,  Deinokrat^ 
and  the  other  Syraousan  exiles,  had  the  opportunity  of  entering 
Syracuse,  and  reconstituting  the  free-city  government  BLad 
Deinolcrat^s  been  another  Timoleon,  the  city  might  now  have 
acquired  and  enjoyed  another  temporary  sunshine  of  autonomy 
and  prosperity ;  but  his  ambition  was  thoroughly  selfish.  As 
commander  of  this  large  army,  he  enjoyed  a  station  of  power  and 
licence  such  as  he  was  not  likely  to  obtain  under  the  reconsti- 
tuted city-government  of  Syracuse.  He  therefore  evaded  the  pro- 
position of  Agathokl^  requiring  still  larger  concessions  :  until  at 
length  the  Syracusan  exiles  in  his  own  army  (partly  instigated 
by  emissaries  &om  Agathokl^  himself)  began  to  suspect  his 
selfish  projects,  and  to  waver  in  their  fidelity  to  him.  Meanwhile 
Agathokl^,  being  repudiated  by  Deinokratds,  addressed  himself 
to  the  Carthaginians,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  them,  restoring 
or  guaranteeing  to  them  all  the  possessions  that  they  had  ever 
enjoyed  in  Sicily.  In  return  for  this  concession,  he  received  from 
them  a  sum  of  money  and  a  large  supply  of  com.^ 
Relieved  from  Carthaginian  hostility,  Agathokl^  presently 
ventured  to  march  against  the  army  of  DeinokratSs. 
Torgium—  The  latter  was  indeed  greatly  superior  in  strength, 
Ag«S5)kWs  ^^^  many  of  his  soldiers  were  now  lukewarm  or  dis- 
overDeino-  affected,  and  Agathokl^s  had  established  among  them 
correspondences  upon  which  he  could  rely.  At  a 
great  battle  fought  near  Torgium,  many  of  them  went  over  on 

1  IModdr.  XX.  78,  79.    Some  said  that    ginians  was  800  talents.  Timseus  stated 
the  sum  of  money  paid  by  the  Cartha*    ft  at  160  talents. 
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the  field  to  Agathoklds,  giving  to  him  a  complete  victory.  The 
army  of  Deinokrat&i  was  completely  dispersed.  Shortly  after- 
wards a  considerable  body  among  them  (4000  men,  or  7000  men, 
according  to  different  statements)  surrendered  to  the  victor  on 
terms.  As  soon  as  they  had  delivered  up  their  arms,  Agathokl^s, 
regardless  of  his  covenant,  caused  them  to  be  surrounded  by  his 
own  army,  and  massacred.^ 

It  appears  as  if  the  recent  victory  had  been  the  result  of  a 
secret  and  treacherous  compact  between  Agathokl^  Accommo- 
and  Deinokrat^  and  as  if  the  prisoners  massacred  ^*^JJ^^ 
by  Agathokl^   were  those   of  whom   Deinokratis  between 
wished  to  rid  himself  as  malcontents ;  for  immediately  ^  Deino-" 
after  the  battle  a  reconciliation  took  place  between  k»W8- 
the  two.    Agathokl^  admitted  the  other  as  a  sort  of  partner  in 
his  despotism  ;   while  Deinokrat^  not  only  brought  into  the 
partnership  all  the  military  means  and  strong  posts  which  he  had 
been  two  years  in  acquiring,  but  also  betrayed  to  Agathokl^s  the 
revolted  general  Pasiphilus,  with  the  town  of  Gela  occupied  by 
the  latter.    It  is  noticed  as  singular,  that  Agathokl^  generally 
faithless  and  unscrupulous  towards  both  friends  and  enemies, 
kept  up  the  best  understanding  and  confidence  with  Deinokrat^ 
to  the  end  of  his  life.* 

The  despot  had  now  regained  full  power  at  Syracuse,  together 
with  a  great  extent  of  dominion  in  Sicily.     The  ^^  g^^ 
remainder  of  his  restless  existence  was  spent  in  opera- 
tions  of  hostility  or  plunder  against  more  northerly  ofA«a- 
enemies — the  Liparsean  isles,*  the  Italian  cities  and  the  Lipirae, 
the  Bruttians,  the  island  of  Korkyra.    We  are  unable  S*^y»  *°£ 
to  follow  his  proceedings  in  detail     He  was  threat-  Kieonymns 
ened  with  a  formidable  attack  *  by  the  Spartan  prince  ®^  Sparta. 
Kleonymus,  who  was  invited  by  the  Tarentines  to  aid  them 
against  the  Lucanians  and  Romans.      But  Kleonymus  found 
enough  to  occupy  him  elsewhere,  without  visiting  Sicily.     He 
collected  a  considerable  force  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  imdertook 


1  Dioddr.  XX.  89.  detail  by  his  contemporary  historian 

2  TH/uiAi.  ▼▼  on  ^®  Syracnsan  Kallias :  see  the  Frag- 
'•inoaor.xx.TO.                                   ^^^^^    ^^    ^^^    author,    in    Didot's 

8  Diod6r.  xx.  101.     This  expedition    Fragment.  Hist.  Grsec.  voL  ii  p.  888, 
*   -x,...-,^_  _     ,  _.  .^_   ^. Fragiu.4. 

4I)iod6r.  XX.  104. 


of  AgathoklSs  against  the  lipariean    Fra^u.  4. 
isles  seems  to  have  been  described  in 
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operations  with  success  against  the  Lucanians,  and  even  captured 
the  town  of  Thurii.  But  the  Bomans,  now  pushing  their  inter- 
vention even  to  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  drove  him  off  and  retook  the 
town  ;  moreover  his  own  behaviour  was  so  tyrannical  and  profli- 
gate, as  to  draw  upon  him  universal  hatred.  Returning  from 
Italy  to  Eorkyra,  Eleonymus  made  himself  master  of  that  impor- 
tant island,  intending  to  employ  it  as  a  base  of  operations  both 
against  Greece  and  against  Italy.^  He  failed  however  in  various 
expeditions  both  in  the  Tarentine  Gulf  and  the  Adriatic. 
Demetrius  Poliork^t^s  and  Eassander  alike  tried  to  conclude  an 
alliance  with  him,  but  in  valn.^  At  a  subsequent  period, 
Eorkyra  was  besieged  by  ICassander  with  a  large  naval  and 
military  force ;  Eleonymus  then  retired  (or  perhaps  had  previ- 
ously retired)  to  Sparta.  Eassander,  having  reduced  the  island 
to  great  straits,  was  on  the  point  of  taking  it,  when  it  was 
relieved  by  Agathokl^  with  a  powerful  armament.  That  despot 
was  engaged  in  operations  on  the  coast  of  Italy  against  the 
Bruttians  when  his  aid  to  Eorkyra  was  solicited  ;  he  destroyed 
most  part  of  the  Macedonian  fleet,  and  then  seized  the  island  for 
himself.'  On  returning  from  this  victorious  expedition  to  the 
Italian  coast,  where  he  had  left  a  detachment  of  his  Ligurian  and 
Tuscan  mercenaries,  he  was  informed  that  these  mercenaries  had 
been  turbulent  during  his  absence,  in  demanding  the  pay  due  to 
them  from  his  grandson  Archagathus.  He  caused  them  all  to  be 
slain,  to  the  number  of  2000.* 

As  far  as  we  can  trace  the  events  of  the  last  years  of  Agatho- 
kl§s,  we  find  him  seizing  the  towns  of  Erotdn  and  Hipponia 
in  Italy,  establishing  an  alliance  with  Demetrius  Poliork6t^^ 
and  giving  his  daughter  Lanassa  in  marriage  to  the  youthful 
Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus.    At  the  age  of  seventy-two,  still  in  the 

1  Diodftr.  XX.  104 :  livy,  x.  2.    A  rary  and  historian  of  Agathoklfts)  ap- 

rarious    anecdote    appears    in    the  pears  to  have  given  details  respecting 

Psendo- Aristotle,  De  Mirabilibus  (78),  the  origin  and  history  of  Rome.    See 

respecting  two  native  Italians,  Aulus  the  Fr58:ments  of  KaUias,  ap.  Didot, 

and  Caius,  who  tried  to  poison  Eleony-  Hist.   Gnec.    Fragm.    vol.  ii.  p.  383 ; 

mus  at  Tarentum,  but  were  detected  Fragm.  5— and  Dionys.  HaL  Ant.  Rom. 

and  put  to  death  by  the  Tarentines.  i  72. 

That  Agathoklds,  in  his  operations  2  Diod6r  xx  105 

on  the  coast  of  southern  Italy,  found  «  tu^a,*  »J  tjs1««  o  «  oak 

Wmself  in  conflict  with  the  Romans.  i>iod6r.  xxi.  Fragm.  2,  p.  266. 

and  that  their  importance  was  now  *  Diod6r.  xxi.  Fragm.  3,  p.  286. 

steongly  felt,  we  may  judge  by  the  fact  6  Diod6r.  xxi.  Fragm.  4,  8,  11,  pp. 

that  the  Syracusan  KaUias  (contempo-  266—273. 
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plenitude  of  vigour  as  well  as  of  power,  he  was  projecting  a 
fresh  expedition  against  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa,  b.c.  soc— 
with  two  hundred  of  the  largest  ships  of  war,  when  j^lt  pro- 
his  career  was  brought  to  a  dose  by  sickness  and  by  jeetsof 
domestic  enemies.  —mutiny  of 

He  proclaimed  as  future  successor  to  his  domi-  5Jj[n(ig^jn 
nion  his  son,  named  Agathoklls ;  but  Archagathus  irchaga- 
his  grandson  (son  of  Archagathus  who  had  perished  neulT  ^ 
in  Africa),  a  young  prince  of  more  conspicuous  S^^dSSof 
qualities,  had  already  been  singled  out  for  the  most  Agathokite. 
important  command,  and  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  army  near 
^tna.  The  old  AgathoklSs,  wishing  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
his  intended  successor,  sent  his  favoured  son  Agathokl^  to  JStna, 
with  written  orders  directing  that  Archagathus  should  yield  up 
to  him  the  command.  Archagathus,  noway  disposed  to  obey, 
invited  his  uncle  Agathokl^  to  a  banquet,  and  killed  him  ;  after 
which  he  contrived  the  poisoning  of  his  grandfather,  the  old 
despot  himself  The  instrument  of  his  purpose  was  Msenon,  a 
citizen  of  Egesta,  enslaved  at  the  time  when  Agathokles  mas- 
sacred most  of  the  Egestean  population.  The  beauty  of  his  person 
procured  him  much  favour  with  Agathoklls ;  but  he  had  never 
forgotten,  and  had  always  been  anxious  to  avenge,  the  bloody 
outrage  on  his  fellow-citizens.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  the 
opportunity  was  now  opened  to  him,  together  with  a  promise  of 
protection,  through  Archagathus.  He  accordingly  poisoned 
Agathokl^,  as  we  are  told,  by  means  of  a  medicated  quill, 
handed  to  him  for  cleaning  his  teeth  after  dinner.^  Combining 
together  the  various  accounts,  it  seems  probable  that  Aga- 
thokles was  at  the  time  sick — ^that  this  sickness  may  have 
been  the  reason  why  he  was  so  anxious  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  his  intended  successor — and  that  his  death  was  as 
much  the  effect  of  his  malady  as  of  the  poison.  Archagathus, 
after  murdering  his  uncle,  seems  by  means  of  his  army  to 
have  made  himself  real  master  of  the  Syracusan  power ;  while 
the  old  despot,  defenceless  on  a  sick  bed,  could  do  no  more 
than  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  Egyptian  wife  Theoxena  and 

1  Dioddr.  xzL  Fraffm.  12,  pp.  276—278.  sents  A^ithoklte  as  having  died  by  a 

Neither  Justin  (zjcui  2),  nor  Troffus  violent  distemper.     He  notices,  how- 

before  him  (as  it  seems  from  the  Pro-  ever,  the  bloody  family  feud,  and  the 

logneX  aUudes  to  poison.     He  repre-  murder  of  the  uncle  by  the  nephew. 
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Splendid 
genius  of 
action  and 
resource- 
nefarious 
dispositions 
— of  Aga- 
thokl^s. 


his  two  jonng  chUdren,  by  despatching  them  on  shipboard  with 
all  his  rich  movable  treasures  to  Alexandria.  Having  secured 
this  object,  amidst  extreme  grief  on  the  part  of  those  around, 
he  expired.1 
The  great  lines  in  the  character  of  Agathokl^  are  well  marked. 
He  was  of  the  stamp  of  Gtelonand  the  elder  Dionjsius 
— a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  raised  himself  from  the 
meanest  beginnings  to  the  summit  of  political  power 
— ^and  who,  in  the  acquisition  as  well  as  maintenance 
of  that  power,  displayed  an  extent  of  energy,  perse- 
verance, and  military  resource  not  surpassed  by  any 
one,  even  of  the  generals  formed  in  Alexander's  schooL  He  was 
an  adept  in  that  art  at  which  all  aspiring  men  of  his  age  aimed 
— the  handling  of  mercenary  soldiers  for  the  extinction  of  politi- 
cal liberty  and  security  at  home,  and  for  predatory  aggrandize- 
ment abroad.  I  have  already  noticed  the  opinion  delivered  by 
Scipio  Africanus — that  the  elder  Dionysius  and  Agathokles  were 
the  most  daring,  sagacious,  and  capable  men  of  action  vdthin  lua 
knowledge."  Apart  from  this  enterprising  genius,  employed  in 
the  service  of  unmeasured  personal  ambition,  we  know  nothing 
of  Agathokl^  except  his  sanguinary,  faithless,  and  nefarious 
dispositions ;  in  which  attributes  also  he  stands  pre-eminent, 
above  all  his  known  contemporaries,  and  above  nearly  all  prede- 
cessors.'    Notwithstanding  his  often-proved  perfidy,  he  seems 


1  Justin  (zxiii.  2)dwell8  pathetically 
on  this  last  parting  between  Aga- 
thoklds  and  Theoxena.  It  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  Justin's  narrative  with 
that  of  Dioddrus ;  but  on  this  point, 
as  far  as  we  can  Judge,  I  think  him 
more  credible  than  Dioddrus. 

3  Polyb.  XV.  36.  See  above  in  this 
History,  Ch.  Ixxxiii. 

sPoiybius  (ix.  23)  says  that  Aga- 
thokles, though  cruel  in  the  extreme 
at  the  beginnmg  of  his  career,  and  in 
the  establishment  of  his  power,  yet 
became  the  mildest  of  men  after  nis 
power  was  once  established.  The 
uitter  half  of  this  statement  is  con- 
tradicted by  all  the  particular  facts 
which  we  know  respecting  Agathoklds. 

As  to  Timseus  the  historian,  indeed 
(who  had  been  banished  from  Sicily  by 
A^thoklSs,  and  who  wrote  the  history 
of  the  latter  in  five  books),  Poly  bins 
had  good  reason  to  censure  him,  as 


being  unmeasured  in  his  abuse  of 
Agathoklds.  For  nmseus  not  only 
recounted  of  Agathoklto  numerous 
acts  of  nefarious  cruelty— acts  of  course 
essentially  public,  and  therefore  cap- 
able  of  being  known— but  also  told 
much  scandalabout  his  private  habits^ 
and  represented  him  (which  is  still 
more  absurd)  as  a  man  vulgar  and 
despicable  in  point  of  abili^.  See  the 
Fragments  of  Timseus  ap.  Hist.  Grsec 
ed.  I)idot,  Frwm.  144—160. 

All.  or  nearly  all,  the  acts  of  Aga- 
thokles, as  desmbed  in  the  precedinc^ 
pages,  have  been  copied  from  Dioddru8> 
who  had  as  good  authorities  before 
him  as  Polybius  possessed.  Dioddrus 
does  not  copy  the  history  of  Agathoklte 
from  Timaeus ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
censures  Timseus  for  his  exaggerated 
acrimony  and  injustice  towarcu  Ag^ 
thoklto,  in  terms  not  less  forcible  than 
those  which  Polybius  employs  (Fragm. 
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to  have  had  a  geniality  and  apparent  dmplicitj  of  manner  (the 
same  is  recounted  of  Csesar  Borgia)  which  amused  men  and 
put  them  off  their  guard,  throwing  them  perpetually  into  his 
trap.1 

Agathokl^  however,  though  among  the  worst  of  Qreeks,  was 
yet  a  Greek.    During  his  government  of  thirty-two  HeUenic 
years,  the  course  of  events  in  Sicily  continued  under  ggjf ^'y  *» 
Hellenic  agency,  without  the  preponderant  interven-  oonthraes 
tion  of  any  foreign  power.    The  power  of  Agathokl^  ^^  **^ 
indeed  rested  mainly  on  foreign  mercenaries ;  but  so  A^^klfis, 
had  that  of  Dionysius  and  Gelon  before  him ;  and  he,  comes  then 
as  well  as  they,  kept  up  vigorously  the  old  conflict  Jo  mw^** 
against    the    Carthaginian   power    in   the    island,  f^^^^ 
Grecian  history  in  Sicily  thus  continues  down  to  the    *"**"®"* 
death  of  Agathokl^ ;  but  it  continues  no  longer.    After  his 
death,  Hellenic  power  and  interests  become  incapable  of  self- 
support,  and  sink  into  a  secondary  and  subservient  position, 
overridden  or  contended  for  by  foreigners.    Syracuse  and  the 
other  cities  passed  from  one  despot  to  another,  and  were  torn 
vdth  discord  arising  out  of  the  crowds  of  foreign  mercenaries 
who  had  obtained  footing  among  them.    At  the  same  time,  the 
Carthaginians  made  increased  efforts  to  push  their  conquests  in 
the  islajid,  without  finding  any  sufficient  internal  resistance ;  so 
that  they  would  have  taken  Syracuse,  and  made  Sicily  their  own, 
had  not  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus  (the  son-in-law  of  Agathokles) 
interposed  to  arrest  their  progress.    From  this  time  forward,  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily   become  a  prize  to  be  contended    for — first 
between   the  Carthaginians   and   Pyrrhus — next,  between  the 
Carthaginians  and   Romans  ^  —  until   at  length   they  dwindle 


rxi.  p.  279).  Dioddras  cites  Thmeas  expatiates  on  the  bravery  of  the  Syra- 
by  name,  occasionallv  and  in  par-  cosan  Hiero  EL,  and  on  the  great  war- 
tfcular  instances;  but  he  evidently  like  power  of  the  Syracusans  under 
did  not  borrow  from  that  author  the  him  (B.C.  260— 240),  wmch  he  represents 
main  stream  of  his  narrative.  He  as  making  the  Carthaginians  tremble 
seems  to  have  had  before  him  other  for  their  possessions  in  Sicily.  Person- 
authorities,  among  them  some  authors  ally,  Hiero  seems  to  have  deserved 
whose  feelings  would  lead  them  to  this  praise ;  and  to  have  deserved  yet 
favour  Agathoklds,  the  Syracusan  more  praise  for  his  mild  and  prudent 
Eallias,  and  Antander,  brother  of  internal  administration  of  Syracuse. 
AgathoklSs.  But  his  military  force  was  altogether 
iTifn/iAi*  ▼'T  A9  secondary  in  the  great  struggle  be- 
Diod6r.  XX.  63.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^Carthage  for  the 

2  The  poet  Theokiitus  (xvi.  75—80)  mastery  of  Sicily. 
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into  subjects  of  Borne:  corn-growers  for  the  Roman  plebs, 
clients  under  the  patronage  of  the  Roman  Marcelli,  victims 
of  the  rapacity  of  Verres,  and  suppliants  for  the  tutelary 
eloquence  of  Cicero.  The  historian  of  self-acting  Hellas  loses 
sight  of  them  at  the  death  of  AgathoklSs. 
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CHAPTER  XCVIII. 
OUTLYING    HELLENIC    CITIES. 


1.  IN  GAUL  AND  SPAIN. 

2.  ON  THE  COAST  OF  THE  BUXINB. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  Hellenic  world  while  yet  in  its 
period  of  full  life,  in  freedom  and  self-action,  or  even  daring  its 
decline  into  the  half-life  of  a  dependent  condition,  we  must  say 
a  few  words  respecting  some  of  its  members  lying  apart  from  the 
general  history,  yet  of  not  inconsiderable  importance.  The 
Greeks  of  Massalia  formed  its  western  wing ;  the  Pontic  Qreeks 
(those  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine)  its  eastern ;  both  of  them  the 
outermost  radiations  of  Hellenism,  where  it  was  always  militant 
against  foreign  elements,  and  often  adulterated  by  them.  It  is 
indeed  little  that  we  have  the  means  of  saying ;  but  that  little 
must  not  be  left  unsaid. 

In  my  twenty-seventh  chapter  I  briefly  noticed  the  foundation 
and   first    proceedings    of    Massalia    (the   modern  Massalia— 
Marseilles),  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Gaul  or  Jj*^*'^ 
Liguria.    This  Ionic  city,  founded  by  the  enterpris-  dream- 
ing Phokeeans  of  Asia  Minor,  a  little  before  their  own  ■**^<^«*»- 
seaboard  was  subjugated  by  the  Persians,  had  a  life  and  career  of 
its  own,  apart  from  those  political  events  which  determined  the 
condition  of  its  Hellenic  sisters  in  Asia,  Peloponnesus,  Italy,  or 
Sicily.    The  Massaliots  maintained  their  own  relations  of  com- 
merce, friendship,  or  hostility  with  their  barbaric  neighbours,  the 
Ligurians,  Gauls,  and  Iberians,  without  becoming  involved  in  the 
larger  political  confederacies  of  the   Hellenic   world.      They 
10—25 
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carried  out  from  their  mother-citj  established  habits  of 
adventurous  coast-navigation  and  commercial  activity.  Their 
situation,  distant  £rom  other  Qreeks  and  sustained  by  a  force 
hardly  sufficient  even  for  defence,  imposed  upon  l^em  the 
necessity  both  of  political  harmony  at  home,  and  of  prudence  and 
persuasive  agency  in  their  mode  of  dealing  with  neighbours. 
That  they  were  found  equal  to  this  necessity  appears  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  few  general  statements  transmitted  in  respect  to 
them  ;  though  their  history  in  its  details  is  imknown. 

Their  city  was  strong  by  position,  situated  upon  a  promontory 
washed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  well  fortified,  and  possessing  a 
convenient  harbour  securely  closed  against  enemies.^  The 
domain  around  it  however  appears  not  to  have  been  large,  nor 
did  their  population  extend  itself  much  into  the  interior.  The 
land  around  was  less  adapted  for  com  than  for  the  vine  and  the 
olive;  wine  was  supplied  by  the  Massaliots  throughout  GkiuL* 
It  was  on  shipboard  that  their  courage  and  skill  was  chiefly 
displayed  ;  it  was  by  maritime  enterprise  that  their  power,"  their 
wealth,  and  their  colonial  expansion  were  obtained.  In  an  age 
when  piracy  was  common,  the  Massaliot  ships  and  seamen  were 
effective  in  attack  and  defence  not  less  than  in  transport  and 
commercial  interchange ;  while  their  numerous  maritime 
successes  were  attested  by  many  trophies  adorning  the  temples.* 
The  city  contained  docks  and  arsenals  admirably  provided  with 
provisions,  stores,  arms,  and  all  the  various  muniments  of  naval 
war.*  Except  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  these  Mas- 
saliots were  the  only  enterprising  mariners  in  the  Western 
Mediterranean,  from  the  year  600  B.a,  downward,  after  the 
energy  of  the  Ionic  Qreeks  had  been  crushed  by  inland  jk>ten- 
tates.  The  Iberian  and  Gallic  tribes  were  essentially  landsmen, 
not  occupying  permanent  stations  on  the  coast,  nor  having  any 
vocation  for  the  sea ;  but  the  Ligurians,  though  chiefly  moun- 
taineers, were  annoying  neighbours  to  Massalia  as  well  by  their 
piracies  at  sea  as  from  their  depredations  by  land.'    To  all  these 

1  Cssar,  Bell.  GaU.  ii.  1 ;  Strabo,  iv.  <  Strabo  (xiL  p.  675)  places  Bfos- 
P*  179.  nlia  in  the  same  rank  as  Eyi  " 


P*  179.  nlia  in  the  same  rank  as  Eysikai, 

Stiabo,  It.  p.  180.  ^^'^▼y^xl.  18 ;  Polybins  xxx.  4. 
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landsmen,  however,  depredators  as  they  were,  the  visit  of  the 
trader  soon  made  itself  felt  as  a  want,  both  for  import  and 
export ;  and  to  this  want  the  Massaliots,  with  their  colonies, 
were  the  only  ministers,  along  the  Gulfs  of  Genoa  and  Lyons, 
from  Lima  (the  frontiers  of  Tuscany)  to  the  Dianium  (Cape  della 
Nao)  in  Spain.^  It  was  not  until  the  first  century  before  the 
Christian  ssra  that  they  were  outstripped  in  this  career  by  Narbon, 
and  a  few  other  neighbours,  exalted  into  Roman  colonies. 

Along  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  their  own  city,  the  Massaliots 
planted  colonies,  each  commended  to  the  protection, 
and  consecrated  by  the  statue  and  peculiar  rites,  of  planted  by 
their  own  patron  goddess,  the  Ephesian  Artemis.*  AaMj^7 
Towards  the  east  were  Tauroentium,  Olbia,  Antipolis,  ^jkawi, 
Niksea,  and  the  Portus  MonoBki  ;  towards  the  west,   Emporiie 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  were  Rhoda,  Emporise,  A16n§,   ^SumJ^' 
Hemeroskopium,  and  Artemisium  or  Dianium.  These  stances  of 
colonies  were  established  chiefly  on  outlying  capes  or 
sometimes  islets,  at  once  near  and  safe  ;  they  were  intended  more 
as  shelter  and  accommodation  for  maritime  traffic,  and  as  depdts 
for  trade  with  the  interior,  than  for  the  purpose  of  spreading 
inland,  and  including  a  numerous  outlying  population  round  the 
walls.    The  circumstances  of  Emporiae  were  the  most  remarkable. 
That  town  was  built  originally  on  a  little  uninhabited  islet  of 
the  coast  of  Iberia  ;  after  a  certain  interval  it  became  extended 
to  the  adjoining  mainland,  and  a  body  of  native  Iberians  were 
admitted  to  joint  residence  within  the  new- walled  circuit  there 
established.    This  new  circuit  however  was  divided  in  half  by  an 
intervening  wall,  on  one  side  of  which  dwelt  the  Iberians,  on  the 
other  side  the  Greeks.    One  gate  alone  was  permitted,  for  inter- 
communication, guarded  night  and  day  by  appointed  magistrates, 
one  of  whom  was  perpetually  on  the  spot.     Every  night  one- 
third  of  the  Greek  citizens  kept  guard  on  the  walls,  or  at  least 
held  themselves  prepared  to  do  so.     How  long  these  strict  and 
fatiguing  precautions  were  found  necessary  we  do  not  know  ;  but 
after  a  certain  time  they  were  relaxed  and  the  intervening  wall 
disappeared,  so  that  Greeks  and  Iberians  freely  coalesced  into  one 

1  The  oration  composed  by  Demos-  in  the  carryingtrade  between  Athens 

thento  irpb?  ZTfi/dtf c^ui',  relates  to  an  and  Syracuse  cDemosth.  p.  882  aeq.). 
affair  wherein  a  ship,  captain  and  mate.        SBriickner,  Histor.  Massiliensium, 

all  from  Massalia,  are  found  engaged  c.  7  (Odttingen). 
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community.!  Jt  is  not  often  that  we  are  allowed  to  see  so  much 
in  detail  the  early  difficulties  imd  dangers  of  a  Grecian  colony. 
Massalia  itself  was  situated  imder  nearly  similar  circumstances 
among  the  rude  Ligurian  Salyes ;  we  hear  of  these  ligurians 
hiring  themselves  as  labourers  to  dig  on  the  fields  of  Massaliot 
proprietors.^  The  various  tribes  of  Ligurians,  Gauls,  and 
Iberians  extended  down  to  the  coast,  so  that  there  was  no  road 
along  it,  nor  any  communication  except  by  sea,  until  the  con- 
quests of  the  Romans  in  the  second  and  first  century  before  the 
Christian  era.' 
The  government  of  Massalia  was  oligarchical,  carried  on  chiefly 
by  a  Senate  or  Great  Council  of  Six  Hundred  (called 
Timuchi),  elected  for  life,  and  by  a  small  council  of 
fifteen,  chosen  among  this  larger  body  to  take  turn  in 
executive  duties.^  The  public  habits  of  the  adminis- 
trators are  said  to  have  been  extremely  vigilant  and 
circumspect ;  the  private  habits  of  the  citizens,  frugal 
and  temperate — a  maximum  being  fixed  by  law  for  dowries  and 
marriage  ceremonies.'  They  were  careful  in  their  dealings  with 
the  native  tribes,  with  whom  they  appear  to  have  maintained 
relations  generally  friendly.  The  historian  Ephorus  (whose 
History  closed  about  340  B.c.)  respected  the  Gauls  as  especially 
phil-Hellenic  * — an  impression    which  he   could   hardly  have 


Oligarchical 
government 
of  Massalia 
—prudent 
political 
administra- 
tion. 


1  Livy,  xxxiv.  8 ;  Strabo,  ill.  p.  160. 
At  Massalia,  it  is  said  that  no  armed 
stranger  was  ever  allowed  to  enter  the 
city,  without  depositing  his  arms  at 
the  eate  (Justin,  xliii.  4). 

This  precaution  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  in  other  cities  also :  see 
MaeMt  PoHorket.  c.  30. 

2  Strabo,  iii.  p.  165.  A  fact  told  to 
Poseidonius  by  a  Massaliot  proprietor 
who  was  his  personal  friend. 

In  the  siege  of  Massalia  by  Caesar, 
a  detachment  of  Albici,  mountaineers 
not  far  from  the  town,  and  old  allies 
or  dependents,  were  brought  in  to  help 
in  the  defence  (Caesar,  Bell.  6.  i  34). 

3  Strabo,  iv.  p.  180. 

*  Strabo,  iv.  p.  181;  Cicero,  De 
Republ.  xxvii.  Fragm.  Vacancies  in 
the  senate  seem  to  have  been  filled  up 
from  meritorious  citizens  generally, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  by  a  brief 
allusion  in    Aristotle  (Polit.   vi   7). 


From  another 
work,  it  seems  tl 


e  in  the  same 
t  ihe  narrow  basis 


of  the  oligarchy  must  have  given  rise 
to  dissensions  (v.  6).  Aristotle  had 
included  the  "ilLaa-a-akitarStv  iroXtreia 
in  his  lost  work  Ilepl  TToAtreicoi/. 

5  Strabo,  I.  c.  However,  one  author 
from  whom  Athenseus  borrowed  (xii. 

{>.  523)  described  the  Massaliots  as 
uxurious  in  their  habits. 
8  Strabo,  iv.  p.  199.  'E^opoy  8i  virep- 
pdWovaav  rt^  /tey^^ei  Xeyei  rifv  KeA- 
riKt}i/,  Sxrrt  ^airep  vvv  'I/Sijpia?  kolKovumv 
iKtCvoti  rd  irAcKrra  irpofrviyjuv  ft-txpi 
Pofictpeai',  <l>  iK4Wrivai  re  diro'> 
if>aCv€i  rovf  dv0ac6irov$,  xal 
iroAAcL  l£iiu9  Xryc  i  ire  pi  avriav  ovx  coucora 
Toi?  vvv.    Compare  p.  181. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Ephorus 
was  a  native  of  the  Asiatic  Kymd,  the 
immediate  neighbour  of  Phok8ejs^  whidi 
was  the  metropolis  of  Massalia.  The 
Massaliots  never  forgot  or  broke  off 
their  connexion  with  Phokaea :  see  the 
statement  of  their  intercession  with  the 
Bomans  on  behalf  of  Phokaea  (Justin. 
xxxviL  1).     Ephorus,  therefore,  had 
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derived  &om  any  but  Massaliot  informantB.  The  Massaliots  (who 
in  the  first  century  before  Christ  were  trUingues^  speaking  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Gallic^)  contributed  to  engraft  upon  these  unlettered 
men  a  certain  refinement  and  variety  of  wants,  and  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  that  taste  for  letters  which  afterwards  became 
largely  diffused  throughout  the  Roman  Province  of  GauL  At 
sea,  and  in  traffic,  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  were  their 
formidable  rivals.  This  was  among  the  causes  which  threw  them 
betimes  into  alliance  and  active  co-operation  with  Rome,  under 
whose  rule  they  obtained  favourable  treatment,  when  the  blessing 
of  freedom  was  no  longer  within  their  reach. 

Enough  is  known  about  Massalia  to  show  that  the  city  was  a 
genuine  specimen  of  Hellenism  and  Hellenic  influences 
— acting  not  by  force  or  constraint,  but  simply  by  SSu^e^ 
superior   intelligence   and  activity  —  by   power    of  K**S"*x|^ 
ministering    to  wants  which  must  otherwise  have   Pytheas, 
remained  unsupplied — and  by  the  assimilating  effect  JS^igator 
of  a  lettered    civilization  upon   ruder  neighbours,  and 
This  is  the  more  to  be  noticed  as  it  contrasts  strikingly  *^*^P  *'"• 
with  the  Macedonian  influences  which  have  occupied  so  much  of 
the  present  volume — ^force  admirably  organized  and  wielded  by 
Alexander,  yet  still  nothing  but  force.    The  loss  of  all  details 
respecting  the  history  of  Massalia  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  ;  and 
hardly  less  that   of   the  writings   of   ^theas,  an  intelligent 
Massaliotic  navigator,  who,  at  this  early  age  (330—320  B.a),*  with 
an  adventurous  boldness  even  more  than  Phoksean,  sailed  through 


good  means  of  learning  whatever  Mas*  to  report  a  great  deal  on  hearsay,  and 

saliot  citizens  were  cuieiposed  to  com-  aU  that  he  could  do  was  to  report  the 

municate.  best  hearsay  information  which  reached 

1  Varro,  Antiq.  Fragm.  p.  850,  ed.  him.     It  is  evident  that  his  writings 

Bipont  made  an  epoch  in  geographical  inquiry, 

^See  the  Fragmenta  Pytheie  col-  though  they  doubtless  contained  nume- 

lected  by  Arfwedson,  Upsal,  1824.    He  rons  inaccuracies.    See  a  fair  estimate 

wrote  two  works— 1.  Fij?  UtpUSos ;  2.  of  Pytheas  in  Mannert,  Geogr.  der  Gr. 

IIcpl  'Oxcai'ov.     His  statements  were  und  ttdmer,  Introd.  i.  pp.  78—80. 
greatly  esteemed  and  often  followed        The  Massaliotic  Codex  of  Homer, 

by  Eratosthenes ;  partially  foUowed  by  possessed  and  consulted  among  others 

Hipparchus ;  haraoly  judged  by  Poly-  by  the  Alexandrine  critics,  affords  pre- 

bius,  whom  Strabo  in  the  main  follows,  sumption  that  the  celebrity  of  MasMilia 

Bven  by  those  who  judge  him  most  as  a  place  of  Grecian  literature  and 

severely,  Pytheas  is  admitted  to  have  study  (in  which  character  it  competed 

been  a  good  mathematician  and  astro-  with  Athens  towards  the  commence- 

nomer  (Strabo,  iv.  p.  201X  and  to  have  ment  of  the  Roman  empire)  had  its 

travelled  extensively  in  person.    Like  foundations  laid  at  least  in  the  third 

Herodotus,  he  must  have  been  forced  century  before  the  Christian  lera. 
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the  Pillars  of  HdraklSs,  and  from  thenc^  nortbward  along  the 
coast  of  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  Germany — perhaps  yet  farther. 
Prohably  no  Qreck  except  a  Massaliot  could  have  accomplished 
such  a  voyage  ;  which  in  his  case  deserves  the  greater  sympathy, 
as  there  was  no  other  reward  for  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
braved  except  the  gratification  of  an  intelligent  curiosity.  It 
seems  plain  that  the  publication  of  his  "  Survey  of  the  Earth  " — 
much  consulted  by  Eratosthen^  though  the  criticisms  which 
have  reached  us  through  Polybius  and  Strabo  dwell  chiefly  upon 
its  mistakes,  real  or  supposed — made  an  epoch  in  ancient  geogra- 
phical knowledge. 

From  the  western  wing  of  the  Hellenic  world,  we  pass  to  the 
eastern — the  Euxine  Sea.  Of  the  Pentapolis  on  its 
Greeks—  western  coast  south  of  the  Danube  (Apollonia,  Mesem- 
ont^*^^  bria,  Kalatis,  Odessus,  and  probably  Istrus)— and  of 
south-west  Tyras  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  so  called  (now 
Dniester) — we  have  little  to  record ;  though  Istrus 
and  Apollonia  were  among  the  towns  whose  political  constitutions 
Aristotle  thought  worthy  of  his  examination.^  But  Herakleia  on 
the  south  coast,  and  Pantikapseum  or  Bosporus  between  the 
Euxine  and  the  Palus  Maeotis  (now  Sea  of  Azof),  are  not  thus 
unknown  to  history  ;  nor  can  Sin6pg  (on  the  south  coast)  and 
Olbia  (on  the  north-west)  be  altogether  passed  over.  Though 
lying  apart  from  the  political  headship  of  Athens  or  Sparta,  all 
lliese  cities  were  legitimate  members  of  the  Hellenic  brotherhood. 
All  supplied  spectators  and  competitors  for  the  Pan-hellenic 
festivals — pupils  to  the  rhetors  and  philosophers — ^purchasers,  and 
sometimes  even  rivals,  to  the  artists.  All  too  were  (like  Massalia 
and  Kyr^ng)  adulterated  partially — Olbia  and  Bosporus  consider- 
ably— ^by  admixture  of  a  non-hellenic  element 

Of  Sin6p6  and  its  three  dependent  colonies,  Kotyora,  Kerasus, 
and  Trapezus,  I  have  already  said  something,*  in  describing  the 
retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks.  Like  Massalia  with  its 
dependencies,  Antipolis,  Nikaea,  and  others,  Sindp^  enjoyed  not 
merely  partial  independence,  but  considerable  prosperity  and 
local  dignity,  at  the  time  when  Xenoph6n  and  his  companions 
marched  through  those  regions.  The  citizens  were  on  terms 
of  equal  alliance,  mutually  advantageous,  with  Korylas  prince 
1  Aristotle.  Pontic  ▼.  2. 11 ;  t.  6.  2.         a  See  Ch.  bad. 
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<^  Paphlagonia,  on  the  borders  of  wlioee  territory  they  dwelt 

It  is  probable  that  they  fignred  on  the  tribute  list  gj^^pA. 

of  the  Persian  king  as  a  portion  of  Paphlagonia,  and  its  envoys 

paid  an  annual  sum ;  but  here  ended  their  subjec-  Si^^rins 

tion.      Their  behaviour  towards  the  Ten  Thousand  to^**^*®* 

dftys— 
Greeks,  pronounced  enemies  of  the  Persian  king,  was  mafaitaiiiB 

that  of  an  independent  city.     Neither  they,  nor  Mndirace 
even  the  inland  Paphlagonians,  warlike  and  turbu-  ^^™® 
lent,  were  molested  with  Persian  governors  or  mili-  minstthe 
tary  occupation.^  Alexander  however  numbered  them  n^Si_ 
among  the  subjects  of  Persia ;  and  it  is  a  remark-   °"v£^°™®* 
able   &ct   that   envoys   from    Sin6pS   were    found  toOiem 
remaining  with  Darius  almost  to  his  last  hour,  after  '^^'^^^^^^y* 
he  had  become  a  conquered  fugitive,  and  had  lost  his  armies,  his 
capitals^  and  his  treasures.    These  Sinopian  envoys  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Alexander,  who  set  them  at  liberty  with  the  remark, 
that  since  they  were  not  members  of  the  Hellenic  confederacy,  but 
subjects  of  Persia,  their  presence  as  envoys  near  Darius  was  very 
excusable.'    The  position  of  Sin6pS  placed  her  out  of  the  direct 
range  of  the  hostilities  carried  on  by  Alexander's  successors  against 
each  other ;  and  the  ancient  Eappadokian  princes  of  the  Mithri- 
datic   family  (professedly   descendants   of  the   Persian  Achsd- 
menidssX'  who  ultimately  ripened  into  the  kings  of  Pontus,  had 
not  become  sufficiently  powerful  to  swallow  up  her  independence 
until  the  reign  of  Phamak^  in  the  second  century  before  Christ. 
Sin6pS  then  passed  under  his  dominion ;  exchanging  (like  others) 
the  condition  of  a  free  Qrecian  city  for  that  of  a  subject  of  the 
barbaric  kings  of  Pontus,  with  a  citadel  and  mercenary  garrison 
to  keep  her  citizens  in  obedience.    We  know  nothing  however  of 
the  intermediate  events. 

Respecting  the  Pontic  Herakleia,  our  ignorance  is  not  so  com- 
plete. That  city — much  nearer  than  Sindpd  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thracian  Bosporus,  and  distant  by  sea  from  Byzantium  only  one 
long  day's  voyage  of  a  row-boat — ^was  established  by  Megarians 
and  Boeotians  on  the  coast  of  the  MariandynL  These  natives 
were  subdued,  and  reduced  to  a  kind  of  sei^dom,  whereby  they 

1  See  the  remarkable  life  of  the  (cap.7,8X  Compare  Xenoph.  HeUenic 

Katiaa  Datamds,  bv  Gomelios  Nepos,  it.  1, 4. 

which  gives  some  idea  of  the  situatioii        >  Arrlan,  iiL  24,  8 ;  Cnrtios,  tL  6,  S. 
of  Pa^ilagonia  about  860—860  &a        *  Polybius,  ▼.  48. 
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oligarchical 
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reduced  to 
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became  slaves,  yet  with  a  proviso  tibat  they  should  never  be  sold 
out  of  the  territory.  Adjoining,  on  the  westward, 
between  Herakleia  and  Byzantium,  were  the  Bithy- 
nian  Thracians — ^villagers  not  merely  independent, 
but  warlike  and  fierce  wreckers,  who  cru^y  mal- 
treated any  Greeks  stranded  on  their  coast^  We  are 
told  in  general  terms  that  the  government  of  Hera- 
kleia was  oligarchical ;'  perhaps  in  the  hands  of  the 
descendants  of  the  principal  original  colonists,  who  partitioned 
among^themselves  the  territory  with  its  Mariandynian  serfs,  and 
who  formed  a  small  but  rich  minority  among  the  total  popula- 
tion. We  hear  of  them  as  powerful  at  sea,  and  as  being  able  to 
man,  through  their  numerous  serfs,  a  considerable  fleet,  with 
which  they  invaded  the  territory  of  Leukon,  prince  of  the  Kim- 
merian  Bosporus.'  They  were  also  engaged  in  land- war  with 
MithridatSs,  a  prince  of  the  ancient  Persian  feunily  established 
as  district  rulers  in  Northern  Kappadokia.^ 
Towards  380 — 370  B.a,  the  Herakleots  became  disturbed  by 
violent  party-contentions  within  the  city.  As  far  as 
we  can  divine  from  a  few  obscure  hints,  these  conten- 
tions began  among  the  oligarchy  themselves ;°  some 
of  whom  opposed,  and  partially  threw  open,  a  close 
political  monopoly — yet  not  without  a  struggle,  in  the 
course  of  which  an  energetic  citizen  named  Elearchus 
was  banished.  Presently  however  the  contest  assumed 
larger  dimensions ;  the  plebs  sotight  admission  into  the  constitu- 
tion, and  are  even  said  to  have  required  abolition  of  debts  vdth  a 
redivision  of  the  lands.^  A  democratical  constitution  was  estab- 
lished;  but  it  was  speedily  menaced  by  conspiracies  of  the  rich, 
to  guard  against  which  the  classification  of  the  citizens  was 


PoUtical 
discord  at 
Herakleia— 
banish- 
ment of 
Klearchus 
—partial 
democracy 
established. 


1  Xenoph.  Anab.  vL  6,  2. 

SAristot.  Polit  ▼.  6,  2 ;  v.  5,  6. 
Another  passage  in  the  same  work, 
however  (▼.  4, 2%  says  that  in  Herakleia 
the  democracy  was  subverted  immedi- 
ately after  the  foundation  of  the  colony 
through  the  popular  leaders,  who  com- 
mitted ix^nstice  against  the  rich.  These 
rich  men  were  banished,  but  coUected 
strength  enough  to  return  and  subvert 
the  democracy  oy  force.  If  this  passage 
alludes  to  the  same  Herakleia  (there 
were  many  towns  of  that  name),  the 


Sovemment  must  have  been  originally 
emocratical.  But  the  serfdom  of  the 
natives  seems  to  imply  an  oligarchy. 

SAristot.  Polit  vfi.  6,  7;  PolysBn. 
vL  0,  8,  4:  compare  Pseudo- Aristotle, 
CEiConomic.  ii.  9. 

The  reign  of  Leukon  lasted  from 
about  892—852  B.a  The  event  alluded 
to  by  Polyaenus  must  have  occurred  at 
some  time  during  this  interval 

*  Justin,  xvi  4. 

6  Aristot.  V.  6,  2 ;  6, 10. 

0  Justin,  zvL  4. 
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altered.  Instead  of  three  tribes  and  four  centuries,  all  were 
distributed  anew  into  sixty-four  centuries,  the  tribes  being  dis- 
continued. It  would  ajypear  that  in  the  original  four  centuries 
the  rich  men  had  been  so  enrolled  as  to  form  separate  military 
divisions  (probably  their  rustic  serfs  being  armed  along  with 
them),  while  the  three  tribes  had  contained  all  the  rest  of  the 
people ;  so  that  the  effect  of  thus  multiplying  the  centuries  was, 
to  divest  the  rich  of  their  separate  military  enrolment,  and  to 
disseminate  them  in  many  different  regiments  along  with  a 
greater  number  of  poor.i 

Still,  however,  the  demands  of  the  people  were  not  fully  granted, 
and  dissension  continued.    Not  merely  the  poorer  b.c,864. 

citizens,  but    also  the  population   of  serfs — homo-  „    ^,     ^ 
!_•       ^1-  1  J  ^i--       Continued 

geneous,  speaking  the  same  language,  and  sympathiz-  political 

ing  with  each  other,  like  Helots  or  Penestae — when  ^jJSieia* 

once  agitated  by  the  hope  of  liberty,  were  with  diffi-  JI*®^?!^®® 

culty  appeased.      The  government,  though  greatly  from 

democratized,  found  itself  unable  to  maintain  tran-  ^*^<*™** 

quillity,  and  invoked  assistance  from  without.    Application  was 

made  first  to  the  Athenian  Timotheus — next  to  the  Theban 

Epameinondas ;  but  neither  of  them  would  interfere,  nor  was 

there,  indeed,  any  motive  to  tempt  them.    At  length  application 

was  made  to  the  exiled  citizen  Klearchus. 

This  exile,  now  about  forty  years  of  age,  intelligent,  audacious, 

and  unprincipled,  had  passed  four  years  at  Athens,  character 

partly  in  hearing  the  lessons  of  Plato  and  Isokrat^  w»d  circmn- 

and  had  watched  with  emulous  curiosity  the  brilliant  Klearchus 

fortune  of  the  despot  Dionysius  at  Syracuse,  in  whom  Jfaw^*^** 

both  these  philosophers  took  interest.^    During  his  ^^P*^,*f  __ 

banishment,    moreover,    he    had    done   what    was  his  tyranny 

common  with  Grecian  exiles :  he  had  taken  service  ^^  cruelty. 

1  ^neas,  Poliorket.  c  11.     I  have  a  Diod6r.  xv.  81.     iCn^<rt  ttiv  ttiv 

given  what  se^ms  the  most  probable  Aiowo-iov  toO   2vpoitov<rtov  fiioywywv, 

explanation  of  a  very  obscure  passage.  Ac.    Memnon,  Fragm.  c.  1 ;  Isokrates, 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  distribution  Epist.  vii. 

of  citizens  into  centuries  (exaToo-Tves)  It  is  here  that  the  fragments  of 

prevailed  also  at  Byzantium :  see  In-  Memnon,   as  abstracted  by  Photius 

script.   No.    2060    ap.    Boeck.    ^ —  "^  ^   ""'^  »— i-      t»i.«*i..-.  t._j 


Inscr.  Grsec.  p.  180.   A  citizen  <    , 

upon  whom  the  citizenship  of  Byzan-    

tfum  is  conferred,  is  allowed  to  enrol  neither  the  nrst  eight  books  (see  the 

himself  in  any  one  of  the  exarooTvef  end  of  his  Excerpta  from  Memnon), 

that  he  prefers.  nor  those  after  the  sixteenth,  had  come 
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with  tlie  enemy  of  his  natdve  city,  the  ndghboaring  prince 
Mithridat^^  and  probably  enough  against  the  city  itself.  As 
an  officer,  he  distinguished  himself  much,  acquiring  renown 
with  the  prince  and  influence  over  the  minds  of  soldiers.  Hence 
his  friends,  and  a  party  in  Herakleia,  became  anxious  to  recall 
him,  as  moderator  and  protector  under  the  grievous  political 
discords  prevailing.  It  was  the  oligarchical  party  who  invited 
him  to  come  back,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  as  their 
auxiliary  in  keeping  down  the  plebs.  Klearchus  accepted  their 
invitation,  but  with  the  full  purpose  of  making  himself  the 
Dionysius  of  Herakleia.  Obtaining  from  MithridatSs  a  powerful 
body  of  mercenaries,  under  secret  promise  to  hold  the  city  only 
as  his  prefect,  he  marched  thither  with  the  proclaimed  purpose 
of  maintaining  order  and  upholding  the  government  As  his 
mercenary  soldiers  were  soon  found  troublesome  companions,  he 
obtained  permission  to  donstruct  a  separate  stronghold  in  the 
city,  under  colour  of  keeping  them  apart  in  the  stricter  discipline 
of  a  barrack.'  Having  thus  secured  a  strong  position,  he  invited 
Mithridat^  into  the  city,  to  receive  the  promised  possession ;  but 
instead  of  performing  this  engagement,  he  detained  the  prince  as 
a  prisoner,  and  only  released  him  on  payment  of  a  considerable 
ransom.  He  next  cheated,  still  more  grossly,  the  oligarchy  who 
had  recalled  him ;  denouncing  their  past  misrule,  declaring  him- 
self their  mortal  enemy,  and  espousing  the  pretensions  as  well  as 
the  antipathies  of  the  plebs.  The  latter  willingly  seconded  him 
in  his  measures — even  extreme  measures  of  cruelty  and  spolia- 

under  his  view.  This  is  greatly  to  be  probablv  copied)  was  much  older, 
regretted,  as  we  are  thus  snut  out  from  having  lived  seemingly  from  about  800 
the  knowledge  of  Heraklean  a£Eairs  —280  ac  (see  the  few  Fragmenta  re- 
anterior  to  Klearchus.  maining  from  him  in  the  same  work. 

It  happens  not  unfrequently  with  iiLp.li9.   The  work  of  the  Herakleotic 

Photius  that  he  does  not  possess  ah  autnor  Herod6rus  seems  to  have  been 

entire  work,  but  only  parts  of  it ;  this  altogether  upon  legendary  matter  (see 

is  a  curious  fact,  in  reference  to  the  Fragm.  in  the  same  work,  ii  p.  27).  He 

libraries  of  the  ninth  century  A.D.  was  half  a  century  earlier  than  Xym-« 

The  Fragments  of  Memnon  are  col-  phis, 

lected  out  of  Photius,  together  with  ^  Suidas,  v.  KX/apxof . 

those  of  Nymphis  and  other  Herakleo-  *  Polyaenus,  ii.  80, 1 :  Justin,  xtL  4. 

tic  historians,  and  illustrated  with  use-  **  A  quibus  revocatus  in  patriam,  per 

f nl  notes  and  citations  in  the  edition  quos  in  arce  collocatus  f uerat,"  Ac 

of  Orelli,  as  well  as  by  E.  MtUler  in  ifineas  (Poliorket.  c.  12)  cites  this 

Didot's  Fragm.  Hist  GrsBC  tom.  ilL  proceeding  as  an  example  of  the  mis- 

S.  625.     Memnon  carried  his  history  take  made  by  a  political  party,  in  caU- 

own  to  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  ing  in  a  greater  number  of  mercenary 

UDpears  to  have  lived  shortly  after  the  auxiliaries  than  they  could  manage  or 

Cniistian  nia.     Nymphis  (whom  he  keep  in  order. 
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tion — against  their  political  enemies.  A  large  nnmber  of  the 
rich  were  killed,  imprisoned,  or  impoverished  and  banished  ; 
their  slaves  or  serfs,  too,  were  not  only  manumitted  by  order  of 
the  new  despot,  but  also  married  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  new  exiles.  The  most  tragical  scenes  arose  out  of  these 
forced  marriages ;  many  of  the  women  even  killed  themselves^ 
some  after  having  first  killed  their  new  husbands.  Among  the 
exiles,  a  party,  driven  to  despair,  procured  assistance  from  with- 
out, and  tried  to  obtain  by  force  readmittance  into  the  city ;  but 
they  were  totally  defeated  by  Klearchus,  who  after  this  victory 
became  more  brutal  and  unrelenting  than  ever.^ 

He  was  now  in  irresistible  power,  despot  of  the  whole  city> 
plebs  as  well  as  oligarchy.      Such   he   continued  ^^  ^^^ 
to  be  for  twelve  years,  during  which  he  displayed  tinues 
great  warlike  energy  against  exterior  enemies,  together  tw^e  ^^ 
with  unabated   cruelty  towards  the  citizens.      He  ^^J^;^. 
further  indulged  in  the  most  overweening  insolence  natedata 
of  personal  demeanour,  adopting  an  oriental  costume    ^ 
and  ornaments,  and  proclaiming  himself  the  son  of  Zeus — as 
Alexander  the  Great  did  after  him.    Amidst  all  these  enormities, 
however,  his  literary  tastes  did  not  forsake  him ;  he  collected  a 
library,  at  that  time  a  very  rare  possession.'     Many  were  the 
conspiracies  attempted  by  suffering  citizens  against  this  tyrant ; 
but  his  vigilance  baffled  and  punished  alL    At  length  two  young 
men,  Chion  and  Leonid^  (they  too  haviiig  been  among  the 
hearers  of  Plato),  found  an  opportunity  to  stab  him  at  a  Dionysiac 
festival.    They,  with  those  who  seconded  them,  were  slain  by  his 
guards,  after  a  gallant  resistance  ;  but  Klearchus  himself  died  of 
the  wound,  in  torture  and  mental  remorse.' 

His  death  unfortunately  brought  no  relief  to  the  Herakleots. 
The  two  sons  whom  he  left,  Timotheus  and  Dionysius,  were 
both  minors ;  but  his  brother  Satyrus,  administering  in  their 
name,  grasped  the  sceptre  and  continued  the  despotism,  with 
cruelty  not  merely  undiminished,  but  even  aggravated  and 
sharpened  by  the  past  assassination.     Not  inferior  to  his  pre- 

i  Justin,  zyL  4,  6 ;  Theopompns  ap.  this  character  of  the  latter;  with  whose 

Al^en.  iii.  p.  86,  Fragm.  200,  ed.  Didot.  memory  Isokratte  disclaims  all  sym- 

*  Memnon,  c.  1.   The  seventh  epistle  pathy. 

of  Isokratte,  addressed  to  Timotheas,  >  Memnon,  e.  1 ;  Jnstin,  zri  6 ;  Dio- 

son  oi  Klearchus,  recognises  generally  d6r.  xri  88. 
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decesBor  in  energy  and  vigilance,  Satyrus  was  in  this  respect 
different,  that  he  was  altogether  rude  and  unlett^^ 
Moreover  he  was  rigidly  scrupulous  in  preserving 
gj*y""  the  crown  for  his  brother's  children,  as  soon  as  they 
despot-hls  should  be  of  age.  To  ensure  to  them  an  undis- 
cro3ty^-4ila  turbed  succession,  he  took  every  precaution  to  avoid 
m^tary  begetting  children  of  his  own  wife.^  After  a  rule 
of  seven  years,  Satyrus  died  of  a  lingering  and 
painful  distemper. 
The  government  of  Herakleia  now  devolved  on  Timotheus,  who 
exhibited  a  contrast,  alike  marked  and  beneficent, 
with  his  feither  and  uncle.  Eenouncing  all  their 
cruelty  and  constraint,  he  set  at  liberty  every  man 
whom  he  found  in  prison.  He  was  strict  in  dispensing 
justice,  but  mild  and  even  liberal  in  all  his  dealings 
towards  the  citizens.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  a 
man  of  adventurous  courage,  carrying  on  successful  war  against 
foreign  enemies,  and  making  his  power  respected  all  around. 
With  his  younger  brother  Dionysius  he  maintained  perfect 
harmony,  treating  him  as  an  equal  and  partner.  Thou&[h  thus 
using  his  power  generously  towards  the  Herakleots,  he  was,  how- 
ever, still  a  despot,  and  retained  the  characteristic  marks  of 
despotism — the  strong  citadel,  fortified  separately  from  the  town, 
with  a  commanding  mercenary  force.  After  a  reign  of  about 
nine  years,  he  died,  deeply  mourned  by  every  one.* 
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1  Memnon,  C.  2.  cirl  8i  rf  <f>tAa5eX<^if 
rhwanrov  ^i^eyxaro  •  t^v  yap  apxriv  roU 
Tov  ofieA^ov  irax&tv  avtrnipiairrov  avmri- 
pStv,  eirl  Toaovrov  t^«  avTwv  KrfitfiovCai 
\6yov  irlOtrOf  us  xai  yvvatxl  avviiVf  koI 
T6rt  XCoM  artoyofUtnn,  /uitj  avatrx^<rOo.i- 
vationotijaait  oAAd  fjaixoLvff  vaurn  yoviji 
aripmnv  cavr^  iucaaatf  wc  av  fiijo'  d\a>$ 
viroXiiroi  rti'flL  h^iprvovra  roi9  tov  ideX- 
^v  naxatv. 

In  the  Antigonid  dynasty  of  Mace- 
donia, we  read  that  Demetrios.  son  of 
Antigonns  Oonatas,  died  leaving  his 
son  Philip  a  bo7.  Antigonus,  called 
Doson,  vounger  brother  of  Demetrius, 
assumed  the  regency  on  behalf  of 
Philip ;  he  married  the  widow  of  De- 
metrius, and  had  children  by  her ;  but 
he  was  so  anxious  to  guard  Philip's 
succession  against  all  chance  of  being 
disturbed,  that  he  refused  to  bring  up 
his  own  cnildren^-6  8i  vtuSStv  ytvoiiivmv 


ix  T^v  yLpvoTftSo^f  ovK  cvetfp^aro,  r^iv 
opx^v  Ty  *tAiinr«  irepurw^uv  (Porphyry, 
Fragm.  ap.  Didot,  Fragm.  Histor.  Onec 
▼oL  iii.  p.  701). 

In  the  Greek  and  Boman  world,  the 
father  was  generally  considered  to  have 
the  right  of  determining  whether  he 
would  or  would  not  bring  up  a  newborn 
child.  The  obligation  was  only  sup- 
posed  to  commence  when  he  accepted 
or  sanctioned  it,  by  taking  up  the 
child. 

2  Memnon,  c  8.  The  Epistle  of  Iso- 
krat^s  (vii)  addressed  to  Timotheus  in 
recommendation  of  a  friend  is  in  har- 
mony with  this  general  character,  but 
gives  no  new  information. 

Diod6rus  reckons  Timotheus  as  im^ 
mediately  succeeding  Elearchus  his 
father,  considering  Satyrus  simply  as 
regent  (xri.  8^ 
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Dionysiiis,  who  succeeded  him,  fell  upon  uiwettled  times,  fall 
both  of  hope  and  fear ;  opening  chances  of  aggran-  ^^  ^^ 
dizement,  yet  wiih  many  new  dimgers  and  uncertain- 
ties.   The  sovereignty  which  he  inherited  doubtless  ^SESnysias 
included,  not  simply  the  city  of  Herakleia,  but  also  Z^^  ^^ 
fcweign  dependencies  and  possessions  in  its  neighbour-  rigoroiu 
hood;   for   his   three  predecessors.^   had   been   all  f^Jg™""®"* 
enterprising    chiefs,    commanding    a    considerable  §^^»^^ 
aggressive   force.      At  the  commencement   of  his  iNithSe 
reign,  indeed,  the  ascendency  of  Memnon  and  the  donians, 
Persian  force  in  the  north-western  part  of  Asia  Minor  J^senceof 
was  at  a  higher  pitch  than  ordinary ;  it  appears  too  Alexander 
that  Klearchus — and  probably  his  successors  also —  ^ 

had  always  taken  care  to  keep  on  the  best  terms  with  the  Persian 
court'  But  presently  came  the  invasion  of  Alexander  (334  B.a), 
with  the  battle  of  the  Granikus,  which  totally  extinguished  the 
Persian  power  in  Asia  Minor,  and  was  followed,  after  no  long 
interval,  by  the  entire  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire.  The 
Persian  control  being  now  removed  from  Asia  Minor — while 
Alexander  with  the  great  Macedonian  force  merely  passed  through 
it  to  the  east  leaving  viceroys  behind  him— new  hopes  of 
independence  or  aggrandizement  began  to  arise  among  the  native 
princes  in  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Kappadokia.  The  Bithynian 
prince  even  contended  successfully  in  the  field  against  Kalas,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  Alexander  as  satrap  in  Phrygia.'  The 
Herakleot  Dionysius,  on  the  other  hand,  enemy  by  position  of 
these  Bith3mian8,  courted  the  new  Macedonian  potentates,  playing 
his  political  game  with  much  skill  in  every  way.  He  kept  his 
forces  well  in  hand,  and  his  dominions  carefully  guarded ;  he 
ruled  in  a  mild  and  popular  manner,  so  as  to  preserve  among 
the  Herakleots  the  same  feelings  of  attachment  which  had 
been  inspired  by  his  predecessor.  While  the  citizens  of  the 
neighbouring  Sin6pS  (as  has  been  already  related)  sent  their 
envoys  to  Darius,  Dionysius  kept  his  eyes  upon  Alexander; 
taking  care  to  establish  a  footing  at  Pella,  and  being  peculiarly 
assiduous  in  attentions  to  Alexander's  sister,  the  princess  Kleo- 

1  We  hear  of  Klearchus  as  haying  be-  called  the  Onlf  of  Astakos  (Polyaen.  iL 

flieffedAstakns  (afterwards  Nikomeoia),  80,  S). 

at  we  interior  extremity  of  the  north-  >  Memnon,  c.  1. 

eastern  indentation  of  the  Propontls,  >  Memnon,  &  80. 
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patra.^  He  was  the  better  qualified  for  this  courtly  service,  as  he 
was  a  man  of  elegant  and  ostentatious  tastes,  and  had  purchased 
from  his  namesake,  the  fallen  Syracusan  Dionysius,  all  the  rich 
furniture  of  the  Dionysian  family,  highly  available  for  presents.* 
By  the  favour  of  Antipater  and  the  regency  at  Pella,  the 
Betum  of  Herakleotic  despot  was  enabled  both  to  maintain  and 
to  sSa^  extend  his  dominions,  until  the  return  of  Alexander 
he  is  to  Susa  and  Babylon  in  324  B.c.    All  other  authority 

M  the  was  now  superseded  by  the  personal  will  of  the  omni- 

^jjjj^lf^*'®  potent  conqueror  ;  who,  mistrusting  all  his  del^ates 
danger  of  — Antipater,  the  princesses,  and  the  satraps^— listened 
avert^d^  readily  to  complaints  from  all  quarters,  and  took 
deatti^of  particular  pride  in  espousing  the  pretensions  of 
Alexander.  Grecian  exiles.  I  have  already  recounted  how,  in 
June,  324  B.C.,  Alexander  promulgated  at  the  Olympic  festi^  a 
sweeping  edict,  directing  that  in  every  Grecian  city  the  exiles 
should  be  restored  by  force,  if  force  was  required.  Among  the 
various  Grecian  exiles,  those  from  Herakleia  were  not  backward 
in  soliciting  his  support,  to  obtain  their  own  restoration,  as  well 
as  the  expulsion  of  the  despot  As  they  were  entitled,  along  with 
others,  to  the  benefit  of  the  recent  edict,  the  position  of  Dionysius 
became  one  of  extreme  danger.  He  now  reaped  the  full  benefit 
of  his  antecedent  prudence,  in  having  maintained  both  his  popu- 
larity with  the  Herakleots  at  home,  and  his  influence  with 
Antipater,  to  whom- the  enforcement  of  the  edict  was  entrusted. 
He  was  thus  enabled  to  ward  off  the  danger  for  a  time  ;  and  his 
good  fortune  rescued  him  from  it  altogether,  by  the  death 
of  Alexander  in  June,  323  B.C.  That  event,  coming  as  it  did  un- 
expectedly upon  every  one,  filled  Dionysius  with  such  extrava- 
gant joy,  that  he  fell  into  a  swoon  ;  and  he  commemorated  it  by 
erecting  a  statue  in  honour  of  Euthymia,  or  the  tranquillizing 
goddess.  His  position  however  seemed  again  precarious,  when 
the  Herakleotic  exiles  renewed  their  solicitations  to  Perdikkas  ; 
who  favoured  their  cause,  and  might  probably  have  restored  them, 
if  he  had  chosen  to  direct  his  march  towards  the  Hellespont 
against  Antipater  and  Kraterus,  instead  of  undertaking  the  ill- 
advised  e:q>edition  against  Egypt,  wherein  he  perished.^ 

1  Memnon,  c.  8.  Ch.  Ixxxv. 

8  Memnon,  c.  3.   See  in  this  History,        >  Memnon,  c  4. 
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The  tide  of  fortune  now  turned  more  than  ever  in  favour  of 
Bionysius.    With  Antipater  and  Ej*ateru8,  the  pre-  ^c^^xi— 
ponderant  potentates  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  was  on  804. 
the  best  terms  ;  and  it  happened  at  this  juncture  to  Prosperity 
suit  the  political  views  of  Kraterus  to  dismiss  his  Jgnce'of 
Persian  wife  Amastris  (niece  of  the  late  Persian  king  Dionysios— 
Darius,  and  conferred  upon  Kraterus  by  Alexander  j^astris^ 
when  he  himself  married  Statira),  for  the  purpose  of  ^14^*^**^ 
espousing  Phila  daughter  of  Antipater.    Amastris  was  Antiisonus 
given  in  marriage  to  Dionysius  ;  for  him,  a  splendid  ""     ^®* 
exaltation — attesting  the  personal  influence  which  he  had  pre- 
viously acquired.    His  new  wife,  herself  a  woman  of  ability  and 
energy,  brought  to  him  a  large  sum  from  the  regal  treasure,  as 
well  as  the  means  of  greatly  extending  his  dominion  round 
Herakleia.    Noway  corrupted  by  this  good  fortune,  he  still  per- 
severed both  in  his  conciliating  rule  at  home,  and  his  prudent 
alliances  abroad,  making  himself  especially  useful  to  Antigonus. 
That  great  chief,  preponderant  throughout  most  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  was  establishing  his  ascendency  in  Bithynia  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Propontis,  by  founding  the  city  of  Antigonia 
in  the  rich  plain  adjoining  the  Askanian  Lake.^    Dionysius  lent 
effective  maritime  aid  to  Antigonus,  in  that  war  which  ended  by 
his  conquest  of  Cyprus  from  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy  (307  B.C.). 
To  the  other  Ptolemy,  nephew  and  general  of  Antigonus,  Diony- 
sius gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  ;  and  he  even  felt  himself 
powerful  enough  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  after  Antigonus, 
Lysimachus,  and  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy  had  done  the  like.'    He 
died  after  reigning  thirty  years  with  consummate  political  skill 
and  uninterrupted  prosperity — except  that  during  the  last  few 
years  he  lost  his  health  from  excessive  corpulence.' 

Dionysius  left  three  children  underage  —  Klearchus,  Oxathr^ 
and  a  daughter — by  his  wife  Amastris ;  whom  he  constituted 
regent,  and  who,  partly  through  the  cordial  support  of  Antigonus, 
maintained  the  HersMeotic  dominion  unimpaired.  Presently 
Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace  and  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese  (on 
the  isthmus  of  which  he  had  founded  the  city  of  Lysimacheia), 

1  Strabo,  xii.  p.  565.  8  Nymphis,  Fngm,  16,   ap.    Athe- 

3  Memnon,  c  4 :  compare  Diod.  xx.  meum,  xii.  p.  649 :  .£lian,  v.  H.  iz. 
58.  .  13. 
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coveted  this  as  a  valuable  alliance,  -ptAd  his  court  to  Ainastris, 
B.C.804.  ^^^  married  her.  The  Herakleotic  queen  thus  en- 
joyed double  protection,  and  was  enabled  to  avoid 
taking  part  in  the  formidable  conflict  of  Ipsus  (300 
B.C.) ;  wherein  the  allies  Lysimachus,  E^assander,  Pto- 
lemy, and  Seleukus  were  victorious  over  Antigonus. 
The  latter  being  slain,  and  his  Asiatic  power  crushed, 
Lysimachus  got  possession  of  Antigonia,  the  recent 
foundation  of  his  rival  in  Bithynia,  and  changed  its 
name  to  Nikssa.^  After  a  certain  time,  however,  Lysi- 
machus became  desirous  of  marrying  Arsino^,  daughter 
of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy ;  accordingly,  Amastris 
divorced  herself  from  him,  and  set  up  for  herself  separately  as 
regent  of  Herakleia.  Her  two  sons  being  now  nearly  of  age,  she 
founded  and  fortified,  for  her  own  residence,  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Amastris,  about  sixty  miles  eastward  of  Herakleia  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine.^  These  young  men,  Klearchus  and  Oxathr§s, 
assumed  the  government  of  Herakleia,  and  entered  upon  various 
warlike  enterprises ;  of  which  we  know  only  that  Klearchus 
accompanied  Lysimachus  in  his  expedition  against  the  Gtetse, 
sharing  the  fate  of  that  prince,  who  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  Both  afterwaids  obtained  their  release,  and  Klearchus 
returned  to  Herakleia  ;  where  he  ruled  in  a  cruel  and  oppressive 
manner,  and  even  committed  the  enormity  (in  conjunction  with 
his  brother  Oxathr^s)  of  killing  his  mother  Amastris.  This 
crime  was  revenged  by  her  former  husband  Lysimachus ;  who, 
coming  to  Herakleia  under  professions  of  friendship  (b.c.  286), 
caused  Klearchus  and  Oxathr^  to  be  put  to  death,  seized  their 
treasure,  and  keeping  separate  possession  of  the  citadel  only, 
allowed  the  Herakleots  to  establish  a  popular  government* 

Lysimachus,  however,  was  soon  persuaded  by  his  wife  Arsino^ 
to  make  over  Herakleia  to  her,  as  it  had  been  formerly  possessed 
by  Amastris  ;  and  Arsinoe  sent  thither  a  Kymasan  officer  named 
Herakleides,  who  carried  with  him  force  sufficient  to  re-establish 
the  former  despotism  with  its  oppressions  and  cruelties.     For 


iStrabo,  xii.  p.  565.  So  also 
Antioch,  on  the  Orontds  in  Syria,  tlie 
great  foundation  of  Seleukns  Nikator. 
was  established  on  or  near  the  site  of 
another    Antigonia,    also    previously 


founded  by  Antigonus  Monophthalmus 
(Strabo,  xv.  p.  760). 

a  Strabo,  xiL  p.  544. 

3  Memnon,  c.  f  • 
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other  purposes  too,  not  less  mischievous,  the  influence  of  Arsinod 
was  all-powerful.     She  prevailed  upon  Lysimachus 
to  kill  his  eldest  son  (by  a  former  marriage)  Aga-  ^j^J^wof 
thokl^  a  young  prince  of  the  most  estimable  and  Hijraldela^ 
eminent  qualities.     Such  an  atrocity,  exciting  uni-  death  of 
versal  abhorrence  among  the  subjects  of  Lysimachus,  ^jj|^ 
enabled  his  rival  Seleukus  to  attack  him  with  success.  Powein^ 
In  a  great  battle  fought  between  these  two  princes, 
Lysimachus  was  defeated  and  slain,  by  the  hand  and  javelin  of 
a  citizen  of  Herakleia,  named  Malakon.^ 

This  victory  transferred  the  dominions  of  the  vanquished 
prince  to  Seleukus.    At  Herakleia,  too,  its  elfect  was  ^^  jsi. 
so  powerful  that  the  citizens  were  enabled  to  shake 
off  their  despotism.    They  at  first  tried  to  make  terms  emandpa- 
with  the  governor  Herakleid^  offering  him  money  as  J^^JSJ^S 
an  inducement  to  withdraw.    From  him  they  obtained  a  popular 
only  an  angry  refusal ;  yet  his  subordinate  officers  of  ^toblished 
mercenaries,  and  commanders  of  detached  posts  in  the  Jhe^SSe^ 
Herakleotic  territory,  mistrusting  their  own  power  of  boldbearing 
holding  out,  accepted  an  amicable  compromise  with  citizens 
the  citizens,  who  tendered  to  them  full  liquidation  of  ^j^^tu*- 
arrears  of  pay,  together  with  the  citizenship.     The   death  of 
Herakleots  were  thus  enabled  to  discard  Herakleid^ 
and  regain  their  popular  government    They  signalized  their 
revolution  by  the  impressive  ceremony  of  demolishing  their 
Bastile — ^the  detached  fort  or  stronghold  within  the  city,  which 
had  served  for  eighty-four  years  as  the  characteristic  symbol,  and 
indispensable  engine,  of  the  antecedent  despotism.'     The  city, 
now  again  a  free  commonwealth,  was  further  reinforced  by  the 
junction    of   Nymphis  (the   historian)  and  other  Herakleotic 
citizens,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  exile.      These  men  were 
restored  and  welcomed  by  their  fellow-citizens  in  full  friendship 
and  harmony  ;  yet  with  express  proviso,  that  no  demand  should 
be  made  fortherestitutionof  theirproperties,long  since  confiscated.' 
To  the  victor  Seleukus,  however,  and  his  officer  Aphrodisius,  the 
bold  bearing  of  the  newly-emancipated  Herakleots  proved  offen- 
sive.    They  would  probably  have  incurred  great  danger  from 

^  Memnon,  c  7,  8.  s  Memnon,  c.  0 ;  Strabo,  ziL  p.  542. 

s  Memnon,  c.  11. 
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him,  had  not  his  mind  been  first  set  upon  the  conquest  of  ACace> 
donia,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  was  murdered  by 
Ptolemy  Keraunus. 

The  Herakleots  thus  became  again  a  commonwealth  of  free 
citizens,  without  any  detached  citadel  or  mercenary 
SSf^S  garrison ;  yet  they  lost,  seemingly  through  the  growing 
SPwJueia'  ^"^'^  ^^  aggressions  of  some  inland  dynasts,  several 
as  a  free  of  their  outlying  dependencies — Eierus,  Tium,  and 
?^nSder.  Amastris.  The  two  former  they  recovered  some  time 
power*^*^  afterwards  by  purchase,  and  they  wished  also  to 
purchase  back  Amastris  ;  but  Eumen^  who  held  it, 
hated  them  so  much  that  he  repudiated  their  money,  and  handed 
over  the  place  gratuitously  to  the  Kappadokian  chief  Ariobar- 
zan^^  That  their  maritime  power  was  at  this  time  very  great, 
we  may  see  by  the  astonishing  account  given  of  their  immense 
ships — ^numerously  manned,  and  furnished  with  many  brave 
combatants  on  the  deck — ^which  fought  with  eminent  distinction 
in  the  naval  battle  between  Ptolemy  Keraunus  (murderer  and 
successor  of  Seleukus)  and  Antigonus  Qonatas.' 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  follow  lower  down  the  destinies  of 
Herakleia.  It  maintained  its  internal  autonomy, 
administra-  with  considerable  maritime  power,  a  dignified  and 
nS3e^^  prudent  administration,  and  a  partial,  though  sadly 
a  free  d^,  circumscribed,  liberty  of  foreign  action,  until  the 
powerful  successful  war  of  the  Romans  against  Mithridat^  (ao. 
^nStoor  ^)*  ^^  -^^^  Minor  the  Hellenic  cities  on  the  coast 
—general  were  partly  enabled  to  postpone  the  epoch  of  their 
condition  -•  .        .i.        ••       .^  *!,...  -  "^  ,  .  , 

andinfln-      subjugation  by  the  great  division  of  power  which 

^eek'dties  prevailed  in  the  interior;  for  the  potentates  of 
on  the  Bithynia,  Pergamus,  Kappadokia,  Pontus,  Syria,  were 

in  almost  perpetual  discord,  while  all  of  them  were 
menaced  by  the  intrusion  of  the  warlike  and  predatory  Gktuls, 
who  extorted  for  themselves  settlements  in  Galatia  (b.g.  276). 

1  Memnon,  e.  16.    The  inhabitants  dependendes  bypurehoH.  AcquisltioiiB 

of  Byzantiom  also  purchased  for  a  were  of  ten  made  in  this  manner  by  the 

considerable  sum  the  important  posi-  free  (German,  Swiss,  and  Italian  cities 

tion  caUed  the  'Icptfv,  at  the  entrance  of  mediseval  Europe ;  but  as  to  the 

of  the  Buxine  on  the  Asiatic  side  Hellenic  cities,  I  have  not  had  occasion 

(Polybius,  iv.  60).  to  record  many  such  transactions  in 

These  are  rare  examples,  in  andent  the  course  of  this  History, 
history,  of  dties  acquiring  territory  or        >  Memnon,  c.  18:  cp.  Polyb.  xviiL  84. 
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The  kings,  the  enemies  of  civic  fireedom,  were  kept  partially  in 
check  by  these  new  and  formidable  neighbours,^  who  were  them- 
selves, however,  hardly  less  formidable  to  the  Grecian  cities  on 
the  coast*  SindpS,  Herakleia,  Byzantium — and  even  Rhodes,  in 
spite  of  the  advantage  of  an  insular  position — isolated  relics  of 
what  had  once  been  an  Hellenic  aggregate,  become  from  hence- 
forward cribbed  and  confined  by  inland  neighbours  almost  at 
their  gates,^  dependent  on  the  barbaric  potentates,  between  whom 
they  were  compelled  to  trim,  making  themselves  useful  in  turn 
to  alL  It  was  however  frequent  with  these  barbaric  princes  to 
derive  their  wives,  mistresses,  ministers,  negotiators,  officers, 
Engineers,  literati,  artists,  actors,  and  intermediate  agents  both 
for  ornament  and  recreation,  from  some  Greek  city.  Among 
them  all  more  or  less  of  Hellenic  influence  became  thus  insinuated ; 
along  with  the  Greek  language  which  spread  its  roots  everywhere, 
even  among  the  Gauls  or  Galatians,  the  rudest  land  latest  of  the 
foreign  immigrants. 

Of  the  Grecian  maritime  towns  in  the  Euxine  south  of  the 
Danube — Apollonia,  Mesembria,  OdSssus,  Kallatis, 
Tomi,  and  Istrus — five  (seemingly  without  Tomi) 
formed  a  confederate  Pentapolis.*  About  the  year 
312  B.a,  we  hear  of  them  as  under  the  power  of 
Lysimachus  king  of  Thrace,  who  kept  a  garrison  in 
Kallatis,  probably  in  the  rest  also.    They  made  a 


Grecian 
Pentapolis 
on  the 
south-west 
of  the 
Euxine— 
Ovid  at 
Tomi. 


1  This  is  a  remarkable  observation 
made  by  Memnon,  c.  19. 

2  See  the  statement  of  Polybius, 
zzii.  24. 

s  Contrast  the  independent  and  com- 
manding position  occupied  bv  Byzan- 
tium in  899  B.C.,  aclmowleaging  no 
superior  except  Sparta  (Xenoph.  Anab. 
▼i£  1),  with  its  condition  in  the  third 
centmry  B.C.,  harassed  and  pillaged 
almost  to  the  gates  of  the  town  by  the 
neighbouring  Thracians  and  Gauls,  and 
only  purchasing  immunity  by  continued 
money  payments :  see  Polybius,  iv.  45. 

4  Strabo,  vii.  p.  819.  PhiUp  of  Mace- 
don  defeated  the  Scythian  prince 
Atheas  or  Ateas  (about  840  b.c)  some- 
where between  Mount  Hsemus  and  the 
Danube  (Justin,  ix.  2).  But  the 
relations  of  Ateas  with  the  towns  of 
Istrus  and  Apollonia,  which  are  said 
to  have  brought  Philip  into  the 
eonntey,  are  very  difficult  to  under- 


stand. It  is  most  probable  that  these 
cities  invited  Philip  as  their  defender. 

In  Inscription,  No.  2056  c.  (in 
Boeckh's  Corp.  Inscript.  Grsec,  part 
xi.  p.  79),  the  five  cities  constituting 
the  Pentapolis  are  not  clearly  named. 
Boeckh  supposes  them  to  be  Apollonia. 
Mesembria,  Oddssus,  Kallatis,  and 
Tomi;  but  Istrus  seems  more  pro- 
bable  than  Tomi.  Oddssus  was  ou 
the  site  of  the  modem  Varna,  where 
the  Inscription  was  found;  greatly 
south  of  the  modern  town  of  Odessa, 
which  is  on  the  site  of  another  town 
Ordism. 

An  Inscription  (2056)  immediately 
preceding  the  above,  also  found  at 
Oddssus,  contains  a  vote  of  thanks  and 
honours  to  a  certain  citizen  of  Antioch, 
who  resided  with (name  im- 
perfect), king  of  the  Scythians,  and 
rendered  great  service  to  the  Greeks 
by  his  influence. 
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struggle  to  shake  off  his  yoke,  obtaming  assistance  from  some  of 
the  neighbouring  Thracians  and  Scythians,  as  well  as  from  Anti- 
gonus.  But  Lysimachus,  after  a  contest  which  seems  to  have 
lasted  three  or  four  years,  overpowered  both  their  allies  and  them, 
reducing  them  again  into  subjection.^  Kallatis  sustained  a  long 
siege,  dismissing  some  of  its  ineffective  residents,  who  were 
received  and  sheltered  by  Eumelus  prince  of  Bosporus.  It  was 
in  pushing  his  conquests  yet  farther  northward,  in  the  steppe 
between  the  rivers  Danube  and  Dniester,  that  Lysimachus  came 
into  conflict  with  the  powerful  prince  of  the  Qetsdy  Dromichsst^ 
by  whom  he  was  defeated  and  captured,  but  generously  released.' 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  empire  of  Lysimachus  ended 
with  his  last  defeat  and  death  by  Seleukiis  (281  B.C.).  By  his 
death  the  cities  of  the  Pontic  PentapoHs  regained  a  temporary 
independence.  But  their  barbaric  neighbours  became  more  and 
more  formidable,  being  reinforced  seemingly  by  immigration  of 
fresh  hordes  from  Asia ;  thus  the  Sarmatians,  who  in  Herodotus^ . 
time  were  on  the  east  of  the  Tanais,  appear,  three  centuries  after- 
wards, even  south  of  the  Danube.  By  these  tribes — Thracians, 
Qetsdf  Scythians,  and  Sarmatians — the  Qreek  cities  of  this 
Pentapolis  were  successively  pillaged.  Though  renewed,  indeed^ 
afterwards  from  the  necessity  of  some  place  of  traffic,  even  for  the 
pillagers  themselves,  they  were  but  poorly  renewed,  with  a  large 
infusion  of  barbaric  residents.^  Such  was  the  condition  in  which 
the  exile  Ovid  found  Tomi,  near  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  Tomitans  were  more  than  half  barbaric,  and  their 
Greek  not  easily  intelligible.  The  Sarmatian  or  Gtetic  horse- 
bowmen,  with  their  poisoned  arrows,  ever  hovered  near,  galloped 
even  up  to  the  gates,  and  carried  off  the  unwary  cultivators  into 
slavery.  Even  within  a  furlong  of  the  town  there  was  no 
security  either  for  person  or  property.  The  residents  were 
clothed  in  skins  or  leather ;  while  the  women,  ignorant  both  of 
spinning  and  weaving,  were  employed  either  in  grinding  com  or 
in  carrying  on  their  heads  pitchers  of  water.* 

1  Dioddr.  xix.  78 ;  xx.  25.  fi^pi  'AvoXX^vCai  •  o$9v  ih  koX  <r^6lpa 

SStrabo,  Vii  pp.  802—305;   Pausa-  rairtii'a  ra  irpay/maro  icaWani  t»v  Tavrn 

Ilia49,  i.  9,  5.  *E\ki^vwv  T<i>v /mev  ovKCTi  avvoucKrtf CKTttV 

8  Dion  Chrysost. J^rat.  xzxri.  (Borys-  ir6Xwv,  rStv  Si  ^avAw«,  koX  r&v  «-Xc(ot»v 

thenitica),  p.  75,  Beisk.     •tAof  H  ital  papfiatMV  tU  avrai  <rv^p«diT«v. 

ravniv  (Olbla)  r^at,  icai  ra*  oAAa?  tA»  *  The  picture  drawn  by  Ovid,  of  his 

iv  roU  dpioTcpoif  rov  Il^vrov  iroA«i«,  situation  as  an  exile  at  Tomi,  can 
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By  these  same  barbarians  Olbia  also  (on  the  right  bonk  of  the 
Hypanis  or  Bug  near  its  mouth)  became  robbed  of 
that  comfort  and  prosperity  which  it  had  enjoyed  the  days  of 
when  visited  by  Herodotus.    In  his  day  the  Olbians  ^fd^phS! 
lived  on  good  terms  with  the  Scythian  tribes  in  their  J?^~J5- 
neighbourhood.      They   paid    a    stipulated    tribute,   numbers 
giving  presents  besides  to  the  prince  and  his  imme-  ^the*"**^ 
diate  favourites  ;  and  on  these  conditions,  their  persons  bwbaric 
and  properties  were  respected.    The  Scythian  prince 
Skyl^s  (son  of  an  Hellenic  mother  from  Istrus,  who  had  familiar- 
ized him  with  Greek  speech  and  letters)  had  built  a  fine  house  in 
the  town,  and  spent  in  it  a  month,  from  attachment  to  Greek 
manners  and  religion,  while  his  Scythian  army  lay  near  the  gates 
without  molesting  anyone.*    It  is  true  that  this  proceeding  cost 


never  fail  to  interest,  from  the  mere 
beauty  and  felicity  of  his  expression: 
but  it  is  not  less  interesting,  as  a  real 
description  of  Hellenism  m  its  last 
phase,  degraded  and  overborne  by 
adverse  fates.  The  truth  of  Ovid's 
picture  is  fuUv  borne  out  by  the 
analogy  of  Olbia,  presently  to  be 
mentioned.  His  complaints  run 
through  the  five  books  of  the  Tristia, 
and  the  four  books  of  Epistol»  ex 
Ponto  (Trlst  ▼.  10, 15). 

"InnumersB  circa  gentes  fera  bella 
minantur, 
Qun  sibi  non  rapto  vivere  turpe 
putant. 
Nil  extra  tutum  est :  tumulus  de- 
f enditur  »gre 
Moenibus  exiguis  ingenioque  soli. 
Cum  minime  credas,  ut  avis,  densis- 
simus  hostis 
Advolat,  et  prsedam  vix  bene  visus 
agit 
Ssepe  intra  muros  clausis  venientia 
portis 
Per  medias  legimus  noxia  tela  vias. 
Est  igitur  rams,  ms  qui  colore  au- 
deat,  isque 
Hac  arat  infelix,  hac  tenet  arma 
manu. 
Vix    ope    castelli    defendimur:   et 
tamen  intus 
Mista  facit  Grsecis  barbara  turba 
metum. 
Quippe  simul  nobis  habitat  discri- 
mine  nullo 
Barbarus,   et    tecti  plus  quoqne 
parte  tenet. 


Quos  ut  non  timeas,  possis  odisse, 
videndo 
PeUibus  et  longft  corpora  tecta 
com&. 
Hos  quoque,  qui  geniti  Orai&  ere- 
dnntur  ab  urbe. 
Pro  patrio  cultu  Persica  bracca 
tegit,"  &c. 

This  is  a  specimen  out  of  manv  others : 
compare  Trist.  iii.  10,  63;  iv.  1,  67; 
Ex  Ponto,  iii  1. 

Ovid  dwells  especially  upon  the  fact 
that  there  was  more  of  barbaric  than 
of  Hellenic  speech  at  Tomi— "  Oraiaque 
quod  Oetico  victa  loquela  sono  est" 
(Trist  V.  2,  68).  Woollen  clothing,  and 
the  practice  of  spinning  and  weaving 
by  the  free  women  of  the  family,  were 
among  the  most  familiar  circumstances 
of  Grecian  life ;  the  absence  of  these 
feminine  arts,  and  the  use  of  skins  or 
leather  for  clothing,  were  notable 
departures  from  Orecian  habits  (Ex 
Ponto,  iii.  8)  :— 

"Vellera    dura   ferunt   pecudes;   et 
Palladisuti 
Arte  Tomitanae  non  didicere  nurns. 
Femina  pro  lan&  Cerealia  munera 
frangit, 
Suppositoque  gravem  vertice  por- 
tat  aquam." 

1  Herodot.  iv.  16—18.  The  town 
was  called  Ollna  b7  its  inhabitants,  but 
BorygtJienSs  usually  by  foreigners; 
though  it  was  not  on  the  Borystnends 
river  (Dnieper),  but  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Hypanis  (Bug). 
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Skyl68  his  life ;  for  the  Scythians  would  not  tolerate  their  own 
prince  in  the  practice  of  foreign  religious  rites,  though  they  did 
not  quarrel  with  the  same  rites  when  observed  by  the  Greeks.^ 
To  their  own  customs  the  Scythians  adhered  tenaciously,  and 
those  customs  were  often  sanguinary,  ferocious,  and  brutish. 
Still  they  were  warriors  rather  than  robbers ;  they  abstained 
from  habitual  pillage,  and  maintained  with  the  Greeks  a  reputa- 
tion for  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  which  became  proverbial  with 
the  early  poets.  Such  were  the  Scythians  as  seen  by  Herodotus 
(probably  about  440  to  430  B.C.) ;  and  the  picture  drawn  by 
Ephorus  a  century  afterwards  (about  340  B.C.)  appears  to  have 
been  not  materially  different'  £ut  after  that  time  it  gradually 
altered.  New  tribes  seem  to  have  come  in,  the  Sarmatians  out 
of  the  East,  the  Gauls  out  of  the  West ;  from  Thrace  northward 
to  the  Tanais  and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  the  most  different  tribes 
became  intermingled — Gauls,  Thracians,  Gtetae,  Scythians,  Sar- 
matians, &c.^  Olbia  was  in  an  open  plain,  with  no  defence 
except  its  walls  and  the  adjoining  river  Hypanis,  frozen  over  in 
the  winter.  The  hybrid  Helleno-Scythian  race,  formed  by  inter- 
marriages of  Greeks  with  Scythians,  and  the  various  Scythian 
tribes  who  had  become  partially  sedentary  cultivators  of  corn  for 
exportation  had  probably  also  acquired  habits  less  warlike  than 
the.  tribes  of  primitive  barbaric  type.  At  any  rate,  even  if 
capable  of  defending  themselves,  they  could  not  continue  their 
production  and  commerce  under  repeated  hostile  incursions. 

A  valuable  inscription  remaining  enables  us  to  compare  the 
Olbia  in  Olbia  (or  BorysthenSs)  seen  by  Herodotus,  with  the 
hiter  days—  same  town  in  the  second  century  b.c.*  At  this  latter 
security  and  period  the  city  was  diminished  in  population,  impo- 
producUon.    yerished  in  finances,  exposed  to  constantly  increasing 

1  Herodot  iv.  76—80.  hordes  were  mingled  with  them. 

2  Strabo,    viL    p.    802 ;    Skynmus        s  Strabo,  vii.  pp.  296—304. 

Chios,   T.   112,   who    usually  follows  4  This    Inscription,    No.    2058,    in 

Ephorus.  Boeckh's  Inscr.  Grsec.,  part  xi.  p.  121 

The  rhetor  Dion    teUs   us  (Orat.  <eg.,  is  among  the  most  interestms  in 

xzxvi.  init.)  that  he  went  to  Olbia  in  tliat  noble  collection.     It  records  a 

order  that  he  might^o   through  the  vote  of  public  gratitude  and  honour  to 

Seyihiaiu  to  the  Oetce.    This  shows  that  a  citizen  of  Olbia  named  Protogends, 

in    his    time    (about    A.D.    100)   the  and  recites  the  valuable  services  which 

Scythians  must  have  been  between  the  he  as  well  as  his  father  had  rendered 

Bug  and  Dniester,  the  Oetao  nearer  to  to  the  city.     It  thus  describes  the 

the  Danube,  just  as  they  had  been  numerous  situations  of  difficulty  and 

four  centuries  earlier.    But  many  new  danger  from  which  he  had  contributed 
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exactions  and  menace  from  the  passing  barbaric  hordes,  and 
scarcely  able  to  defend  against  them  even  the  security  of  its  walls. 
Sometimes  there  approached  the  barbaric  chief  Saitapham^  with 
his  personal  suite,  sometimes  his  whole  tribe  or  horde  in  mass, 
called  Saii.  Whenever  they  came  they  required  to  be  appeased 
by  presents,  greater  than  the  treasury  could  supply,  and  borrowed 
only  from  the  voluntary  help  of  rich  citizens  ;  while  even  these 
presents  did  not  always  avert  ill  treatment  or  pillage.  Already 
the  citizens  of  Olbia  had  repelled  various  attacks,  partly  by  taking 
into  pay  a  semi-Hellenic  population  in  their  neighbourhood  (Mix- 
Hellenes,  like  the  Liby-Phcenicians  in  Africa) ;  but  the  inroads 
became  more  alarming,  and  their  means  of  defence  less,  through 
the  imcertain  fidelity  of  these  Mix-Hellenes,  as  well  as  of  their 
own  slaves — ^the  latter  probably  barbaric  natives  purchased  from 
the  interior.^  In  the  midst  of  public  poverty,  it  was  necessary 
to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  fortifications  ;  for  they  were  threat- 
ened with  the  advent  of  the  Gkiuls — who  inspired  such  terror 
that  the  Scythians  and  other  barbarians  were  likely  to  seek  their 
own  safety  by  extorting  admission  within  the  walls  of  Olbia. 
Moreover,  even  corn  was  scarce,  and  extravagantly  dear.  There 
had  been  repeated  failures  in  the  produce  of  the  lands  around, 
famine  was  apprehended,  and  efforts  were  needed,  greater  than 
the  treasury  could  sustain,  to  lay  in  a  stock  at  the  public  expense. 
Among  the  many  points  of  contrast  with  Herodotus,  this  is 
perhaps  the  most  striking ;  for  in  his  time,  corn  was  the  great 
produce  and  the  principal  export  from  Olbia ;  the  growth  had 


to  extricate  them.    A  vivid  picture  is  dose  of  the  second  Punic  war.    Boeckh 

presented  to  us  of  the  distress  of  the  also  believes  that  it  is  not  much  after 

city.     The  introduction  prefixed  by  that  epoch.     The  terror  inspired  by 

Boeckh  (pp.   86—89)  is  also  very  in-  the    Gauls,    even    to    other    barba- 

structive.  rians,  appears  to  suit  the  second  cen- 

Olbia  is  often  spoken  of  by  the  tury  B.c.  better  than  it  suits  a  later 

name  of  Borysthenist  which  name  was  period. 

given   to   it  by    foreigners,   but   not  The  Inscription  No.  2059  attests  the 

recognized  by  the  citizens.    Nor  was  great  number  of  strangers  resident  at 

it  even  situated  on  the  Borysthends  Olbia ;  strangers  from  eighteen  diffe- 

river;   but  on  the   right  or  western  rentcities.  of  which  the  most  remote  is 

bank  of  the  Hypanis  O^ug)  river,  not  Mildtus,  the  mother-city  of  Olbia. 

far  from  the  modem  Oczakoff.  i  On  one  occasion,   we   know   not 

The  date  of  the  above  Inscription  is  when,  the  citizens  of  Olbia  are  said  to 

not  specified,  and  has  been  differently  have  been  attacked  by  one  Zopyrion, 

determined  by  various  critics.     Nie-  and  to  have  succeeded  in  resisting  him 

buhr  assigns  it  (Untersuchungen  fiber  only  by  emancipating  their  slaves,  and 

die     Skythen,    <&c.,    in    his    Kleine  granting  the  citizenwip  to  foreigners 

Schriften,  p.  387)  to  a  time  near  the  Olacrobius,  Satumal.  i  11). 
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now  been  suspended,  or  was  at  least  perpetually  cut  off,  by 
increased  devastation  and  insecurity. 

After  perpetual  attacks,  and  even  several  captures,  by  barbaric 
neighbours,  this  unfortunate  city,  about  fifty  years 
lagedand  before  the  Christian  era,  was  at  length  so  miserably 
^mdoned  gacked  by  the  Gtetae,  as  to  become  for  a  time  aban- 
wards  doned.i     Presently,  however,  the  fugitives  partially 

returned  to  re-establish  themselves  on  a  reduced 
scale.  For  the  very  same  barbarians  who  had  persecuted  and 
plundered  them  still  required  an  emporium  with  a  certain 
amoimt  of  import  and  export,  such  as  none  but  Greek  settlers 
could  provide  ;  moreover  it  was  from  the  coast  near  Olbia,  and 
from  the  care  of  its  inhabitants,  that  many  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes  derived  their  supply  of  salt*  Hence  arose  a  puny  after- 
growth of  Olbia — ^preserving  the  name,  traditions,  and  part  of  the 
locality,  of  the  deserted  city — ^by  the  return  of  a  portion  of  the 
colonists  with  an  infusion  of  Scythian  or  Sarmatian  residents  ;  an 
infusion  indeed  so  large,  as  seriously  to  dishellenize  both  the 
speech  and  the  personal  names  in  the  towu.^ 

To  this  second  edition  of  Olbia,  the  rhetor  Dion  Chrysostom 

Visit  of         paid  a  summer  visit  (about  a  century  after  the  Chris- 

Seto^       tian  era),  of  which  he  has  left  a  brief  but  interesting 

H^enic        account.     Within  the  wide  area  once  filled  by  the 

tskstos  and 

manners—     original  Olbia — the  former  circumference  of  which 

fnterest  in     ^^  marked  by  crumbling  walls  and  towers — ^the  second 

Homer.         town  occupied  a  narrow  corner  ;   with  poor  houses, 

low  walls,  and  temples  having  no  other  ornament  except  the 

ancient  statues  mutilated  by  the  plunderers.    The  citizens  dwelt 

in  perpetual  insecurity,  constantly  under  arms  or  on  guard  ;  for 

the  barbaric  horsemen,  in  spite  of  sentinels  posted  to  announce 

their  approach,  often  carried  off  prisoners,  cattle,  or  property, 

from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  gates.     The  picture 

drawn  of  Olbia  by  Dion  confirms  in  a  remarkable  way  that  given 

of  Tomi  by  Ovid.    And  what  imparts  to  it  a  touching  interest  is, 

that  the  Greeks  whom  Dion  saw  contending  with  the  difficulties, 

1  Dion  Chrys.  (Or.  xzxvi.  p.  75>—        ^  See  Boeckh's  Commentary  on  the 

atl  itMv  voXcfieirai,   irokKaxi.%   H    koX  langoaffe  and  the  personal  names  of 

idkuKtt  Ac.  the  Olbian  Inscriptions^  part  zL  pp. 

s  Dion  Chrysost ,  Orat.  (xxxvi  Borys-  108—116. 
thenit),  pp.  76,  76,  Beiske. 
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privations,  and  dangers  of  this  inhospitable  outpost,  still  retained 
the  activity,  the  elegance,  and  the  intellectual  aspirations  of  their 
Ionic  breed ;  in  this  respect  much  superior  to  the  Tomitans  of 
Ovid.  In  particular,  they  were  passionate  admirers  of  Homer  ; 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Greeks  of  Olbia  could  repeat  the 
Iliad  from  memory.^  Achilles  (localized  under  the  surname  of 
Pontarch^  on  numerous  islands  and  capes  in  the  Euxine)  was 
among  the  chief  divine  or  heroic  persons  to  whom  they  addressed 
their  prayers."  Amidst  Grecian  life,  degraded  and  verging 
towards  its  extinction,  and  stripped  even  of  the  purity  of  living 
speech,  the  thread  of  imaginative  and  traditional  sentiment  thus 
continues  without  suspension  or  abatement. 

Respecting  Bosporus  or  Pantikapseum  (for  both  names  denote 
the  same  city,  though  the  former  name  often  compre-  B^gpomg 
hends  the  whole  annexed    dominion),  founded  by   or^nti- 
Milesian  settlers'  on  the  European  side  of  the  Kim-      p*"""*- 
merian  Bosporus  (near  Kertch),  we  first  hear,  about  the  period 
when  XerxSs  was  repulsed  from  Greece  (480 — 479  B.C.).    It  was 
the  centre  of  a  dominion  including  Phanagoria,  Kepi,  Hermonassa, 
and  other  Greek  cities  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait ;  and  is 
said  to  have  been  governed  by  what  seems  to  have  been  an  oli- 
garchy, called  the  Archseanaktidse,  for  forty-two  years*  (480 — 
438  B.C.). 

After  them  we  have  a  series  of  princes  standing  out  individu- 
ally by  name,  and  succeeding  each  other  in  the  same  ^ 
family.     Spartokus  I.  was  succeeded  by  Seleukus ;   Bospoms— 
next  comes  Spartokus  II.  ;  then  Satyrus  I.  (407—393  ^^^^ 
B.C.) ;  Leukon  (393—363  b.c.)  ;  Spartokus  III.  (363  Athena  and 
—348  B.C.) ;  Parisad^s  I.  (348-310  B.C.)  ;  Satyrus  II.,   ^^"^ 


1  Dion,  Oiat.  xxxvi  (Borysthenit),  p.  for  literature  and  philosophy,  but  espe- 
78,  BeiBke.  .  .  .  koX  rakXa  fiiv  ovk4ti  dally  for  Homer;  dothed  in  tiie  COS- 
<ra^M«  iWiivC^ovrti,  dia  rh  iv  u.4<roii  tume  of  the  place,  suited  for  riding,  the 
oiKctv  ToU  /3ap^<ipoif ,  ofuoi  rriv  yt  *lXi6£a  long  leather  trousers  and  short  blaxsk 
hkCyov  iravTts  icaa-t.v  anh  (rr<$/xaro«.  I  doi^ ;  constantly  on  horseback  for  de- 
translate  the  words  h\iyov  vdvTtv  with  fence  of  the  town,  and  celebrated  as  a 
some  allowance  for  rhetoric.  warrior  even  at  that  early  age,  having 

The  representation  given  by  Dion  of  already  killed  or  made  prisoners  several 

the  youthful  dtizen  of  Olbia— Kallis-  Sarmatians  (p.  77X  ^^^^ 

tratus— with  whom  he  conversed,  is        2  See  Inscriptions,  Nos.  2076,  2077. 

curious  as  a  picture  of  Greek  man-  ap.  Boeckh ;  and  Arrian's  Periplus  of 

ners  in  this  remote  land ;  a  youth  of  the  Euxine,  ap.  Geogr.  Minor,  p.  21, 

eighteen  years  of  age,  with  genuine  ed.  Hudson. 
Ionic  features,  and  conspicuous  for  his        8  Rtrabo,  vii.  p.  810. 
beauty  (clxc  voWoin  ip<urrdi);  a  zealot        4  Diod6r.  ziL  81. 
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Prytanis,  Eumelus  (310—304  B.C,)  ;  Spartokus  IV.  (304—284 
B.C.)  ;  Parisad^s  11.^  Daring  the  reigns  of  these  princes,  a  con- 
nexion of  some  intimacy  subsisted  between  Athens  and  Bosporus  ; 
a  connexion  not  political,  since  the  Bosporanic  princes  had  little 
interest  in  the  contentions  about  Hellenic  hegemony — ^but  of 
private  intercourse,  commercial  interchange,  and  reciprocal  good 
offices.  The  eastern  comer  of  the  Tauric  Cherson^sus,  between 
Pantikapa3um  and  Theodosia,  was  well  suited  for  the  production 
of  corn  ;  while  plenty  of  fish,  as  well  as  salt,  was  to  be  had  in  or 
near  the  Palus  Mseotis.  Com,  salted  fish  and  meat,  hides,  and 
barbaric  slaves  in  considerable  numbers,  were  in  demand  among 
all  the  Greeks  round  the  ^gean,  and  not  least  at  Athens,  where 
Scythian  slaves  were  numerous  ;  *  while  oil  and  wine,  witji  other 
products  of  more  southern  regions,  were  acceptable  in  Bosporus 
and  the  other  Pontic  ports.  This  important  traffic  seems  to  have 
been  mainly  carried  on  in  ships  and  by  capital  belonging  to 
Athens  and  other  iBgean  maritime  towns  ;  and  must  have  been 
greatly  under  the  protection  and  regulation  of  the  Athenians,  so 
long  as  their  maritime  empire  subsisted.  Enterprising  citizens  of 
Athens  went  to  Bosporus  (as  to  Thrace  and  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
n^sus)  to  push  their  fortunes  ;  merchants  from  other  cities  found 
it  advantageous  to  settle  as  resident  strangers  or  metics  at  Athens, 
where  they  were  more  in  contact  with  the  protecting  authority, 
and  obtained  readier  access  to  the  judicial  tribunals.  It  was 
probably  during  the  period  preceding  the  great  disaster  at 
Syracuse  in  413  B.C.,  that  Athens  first  acquired  her  position  as  a 
mercantile  centre  for  the  trade  with  the  Euxine  ;  which  we 
afterwards  find  her  retaining,  even  with  reduced  power,  in  the 
time  of  Demosthen^. 


1  See  Mr.   Clinton's  App.   on  the  tion  of  live  cattle  from  the  Pontna, 

Kings  of  Bosporus,  Fast.  Hellen.  App.  whereas  the  exportation  of  hides  was 

c.  18,  p.  280,  Ac.,  and  Boeckh's  Com-  considerable :  see  Strabo,  xi.  p.  498. 

mentary  on  the  same  subject,  Inscript.  The  Scythian  pablic  slaves  or  police- 

Onec.,  part  xi.  p.  91  seq.  men  of  Athens  are  well  known.    2icv- 

spolybius  (iv.  88)  enumerates  the  tfaii^a  also  is  the  name  of  a  female  slave 

principal  articles  of  this  Pontic  trade ;  (Aristoph.  Lysistr.  184).  Sxv^,  for  the 

among  the  exports  rd  re  StpfLara  KoX  rb  name  of  a  slave,  occurs  as  early  as 

rwv  CIS  Ta9  fiovXeiaf  ayovo/meViov  ctofidruiv  Theognis,  V.  826. 

irXiQ0o(.  &c.f  where  Schweighauser  has  Some  of  the  salted  preparations  from 

altered  J^pfiarato0p^/ui/xara, seem-  the  Pontus  were  extravagantly  dear ; 

ingly  on  the  authority  of  one  MS.  only.  Cato  complained  of  a  Kfpdiuov  UovriKitv 

I  doubt  the  propriety  of  this  change,  ropt'xwi'assoldforSOOdrachmiBCPolyb. 

as  well  as  the  fact  of  any  large  exporta-  xxxi.  24). 
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How  strong  was  the  position  enjoyed  by  Athens  in  Bosporus, 

during  her  unimpaired  empire,  we  may  judge  from 

the  fact,  that  Nymphseum  (south  of  Pantikapseum,   among  the 

between  that  town  and  Theodosia)  was  among  her  St^^sSer 

tributary  towns,  and  paid  a  talent  annually.*     Not  theAthe- 

x-i    1         .  «.  r   A   1  .       t        1     .  nlan  empire 

until  the  misfortunes  of  Athens  in  the  closing  years  —here  it 

of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  did  Nymphseum  pass  into  Si^Jthe 
the  hands  of  the  Bosporanic  princes ;  betrayed  Bosponmic 
(according  to  -^schin^s)  by  the  maternal  grandfather 
of  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  Gylon ;  who,  however,  probably 
did  nothing  more  than  obey  a  necessity  rendered  unavoidable  by 
the  fallen  condition  of  Athens.  We  thus  see  that  Nymphaeum, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Bosporanic  dominion,  was  not  only  a  member 
of  the  Athenian  empire,  but  also  contained  influential  Athenian 
citizens,  engaged  in  the  corn-trade.  Gylon  was  rewarded  by  a 
large  grant  of  land  at  Kepi — probably  other  Athenians  of  Nym- 
phseum  were  rewarded  also — by  the  Bosporanic  prince,  who  did 
not  grudge  a  good  price  for  such  an  acquisition.  We  find  also 
other  instances,  both  of  Athenian  citizens  sent  out  to  reside 
with  the  prince  Satyrus,  and  of  Pontic  Greeks  who,  abeady  in 
correspondence  and  Mendship  with  various  individual  Athenians, 
consign  their  sons  to  be  initiated  in  the  commerce,  society,  and 
refinements  of  Athens.'  Such  facts  attest  the  correspondence  and 
intercourse  of  that  city,  during  her  imperial  greatness,  with  Bos- 
porus. 

The  Bosporanic  prince  Satyrus  was  in  the  best  relations  with 
Athens,  and  even  seems  to  have  had  authorized  representatives 
there  to  enforce  his  requests,  which  met  with  very  great  attention.* 
He  treated  the  Athenian  merchants  at  Bosporus  with  equity  and 


1  Harpokiatidn  and  Photios,  v.  Nv/ut-  with  two  shiploads  of  corn  and  with 

6iuov,  from  the  ^nftttia-iiara  collected  by  money  besides,  and  then  despatched 

Kratenis.     Compare  Boeckh,  in  the  him  to  Athens  ana  Kar  iftnopCav  koI 

second  edition  of  nis  Staatshaushaltnng  Kara  0t<opCay. 
der  Athener.  vol.  ii.  p.  658.  «  Jsokrat^,  Trapezit.  s.  6,  e.  Sopaeus, 

2iEschin6s  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  78,  c.  father  of  this  bleader,  had  incurred  the 

67.    See  my  preceding  Ch.  Ixxxvii.  suspicions  of  Satyrus  in  the  Pontus  and 

S  Lysias,  pro  Mantitheo,  Or.  xvi.  s.  had  been  arrested,  upon  which  Satyrus 

4 ;  Isokratfis  (Trapezitic),  Or.  xvii.  s.  sends  to  Athens  to  seize  the  propertar 

6.     The  young  man,  whose  case  Iso-  of  the  son,  to  order  him  home,  and  if 

kratds  sets  forth,  was  sent  to  Athens  he  refused,  then  to  require  the  Athe- 

by  his  father  Sopaeus.  a  rich  Pontic  nians  to  deliver  him  up — eiri<rr«XAei  Si 

Greek  (s.  52)  much  in  tne  confidence  of  roU  iv9a£t  imSmfiova-iv  <k  tov  IIoktov  ra 

Satyrus.     Sopaeus  furnished  his  son  rt  xP^M^^a  irop*  ifMv  KOfUva<r0ai,  &c. 
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even  favour,  granting  to  them  a  preference  in  the  export  of  com 
Alliance  when  there  was  not  enough  for  all.^  His  son  Leukon 
procalgood  ^^^  ^^7  continued  the  preference  to  Athenian 
offices  exporting  ships,  but  also  granted  to  them  remission 

Satyrus,  of  the  export  duty  (of  one-thirtieth  part),  which  he 
Acl^ndthe  exacted  from  all  other  traders.  Such  an  exemption 
Athenians,  ig  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  an  annual  present  of 
of  trade  13,000  medimni  of  com  (the  medimnus  being  about 
iSaS^  1 8  bushel) ;  the  total  quantity  of  com  brought  from 
nians.  Bosporus  to  Athens  in  a  full  year  being  400,000 

medimni.*  It  is  easy  to  see  moreover  that  such  a  premium  must 
have  thrown  nearly  the  whole  exporting  trade  into  the  hands  of 
Athenian  merchants.  The  Athenians  requited  this  favour  by 
public  votes  of  gratitude  and  honour,  conferring  upon  Jjeukon 
the  citizenship,  together  with  immunity  from  all  the  regular 
burthens  attaching  to  property  at  Athens.  There  was  lying  in 
that  city  money  belonging  to  Leukon,'  who  was  therefore  open 
(under  the  proposition  of  Leptin^)  to  that  conditional  summons 
for  exchange  of  properties,  technically  termed  Antidosis.  In  his 
time,  moreover,  the  corn-trade  of  Bosporus  appears  to  have  been 
farther  extended  ;  for  we  learn  that  he  established  an  export  from 
Theodosia  as  well  as  from  Pantikapaeum.  His  successor 
Parisad^  I.,  continuing  to  Athenian  exporters  of  com  the  same 
privilege  of  immunity  from  export  duty,  obtained  from  Athens 
still  higher  honours  than  Leukon  ;  for  we  learn  that  his  statue, 
together  with  those  of  two  relatives,  was  erected  in  the  agora,  on 
the  motion  of  Demosthenes.*  The  connexion  of  Bosporus  with 
Athens  was  durable  as  well  as  intimate  ;  its  corn-trade  being  of 
high  importance  to  the  subsistence  of  the  people.  Every  Athe- 
nian exporter  was  bound  by  law  to  bring  his  cargo  in  the  first 
instance  to.  Athens.  The  freighting  and  navigating  of  ships  for 
that  purpose,  together  with  the  advance  of  money  by  rich 
capitalists  (citizens  and  metics)  upon  interest  and  conditions 

1  Isokratds,  Trapezit  s.  71.  Demos-  name  stands  Berisadds  as  printed  in 
thente  also  recognizes  favours  from  the  oration,  but  it  is  plain  that  Pari- 
Satyrus— ical  avrhi  (Leukon)  ical  ol  sadfis  is  the  person  designated.  See 
np6yovoi,  &c.  (adv.  Leptin.  p.  467).  Boeckh,  Introd.  ad  Inscr.  No.  2056,  p. 

2  Demosth.  adv.  Leptin.  p.  467.  92. 

8  Demosth.  adv.  Leptin.  p.  469.  Deinarchus  avers  that  Demosthente 

4  Demosth.  adv.  Phormlon.  p.  917;  receivedanannual  present  of  1000  modii 
Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  p.  84.    The    of  com  from  Bosporus. 
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enforced  by  the  Athenian  judicature,  was  a  standing  and  profit- 
able business.  And  we  may  appreciate  the  value  of  equitable 
treatment,  not  to  say  favour,  from  the  kings  of  Bosporus — when 
we  contrast  it  with  the  fraudulent  and  extortionate  behaviour  of 
Eleomen^  satrap  of  Egypt,  in  reference  to  the  export  of  Egyp- 
tian com.^ 

The  political  condition  of  the  Greeks  at  Bosporus  was  some- 
what peculiar.    The  hereditary  princes  (above  enu-   p^juy-j.! 
merated),  who  ruled  them  substantially  as  despots,   condition 
assumed  no  other  title  (in  respect  to  the  Greeks)  than  oreeks  of 
that  of  Archon.    They  paid  tribute  to  the  powerful  5^*^^. 
Scythian  tribes  who  bounded  them  on  the  European   ces  caUed 
side,  and  even  thought  it  necessary  to  carry  a  ditch  arcSma^ 
across  the  narrow  isthmus,  from  some  point  near  JJ^J™* 
Theodosia  northward  to  the  Palus  MseotiB,  as  a  pro-  Wbaric 
tection  against  incursions.^    Their  dominion  did  not 
extend    farther    west  than    Theodosia ;    this   ditch   was  their 
extreme  western  boundary;   and  even  for  the  land  within  it 
they  paid  tribute.      Bat  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait  they 
were  lords  paramount  for  a  considerable  distance,  over  the  feebler 
and  less  warlike  tribes  who  pass  under  the  common  name  of 
MseotsB  or    MseStae — the  Sindi,  Toreti,    Dandarii,  That^  &c. 
Inscriptions,  yet  remaining,  of  Parisad^  I.,  record  him  as  King 
of  these  various  barbaric  tribes,  but  as  Archon  of  Bosporus  and 
Theodosia.^    His  dominion  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Eimmerian 
Bosporus,  sustained  by  Grecian  and  Thracian  mercenaries,  was  of 
considerable  (though  to  us  unknown)  extent,  reaching  to  some- 
where near  the  borders  of  Caucasus.* 

Parisad^  I.  on  his  death  left  three  sons — Satyrus,  Prytanis, 

1  Demosth.  adv.  Dionysidor.  p.  1286.  Sokratds  and  the  Athenians  had  good 

s  Strabo,  vii.  p.  810,  811.  means  of  being  informed  about  the 

8  See  Inscript.  Nos.  2117,  2118,  2119,  situation  of  the  Bosporani  and  their 

in  Boeckh's  Collection,  p.  156.    in  the  neighbours  on  both  sides.     See  K. 

Memorabilia  of  Xenoph6n  (ii.  1,  10),  Neumann,  Die  Hellenen  im  Skythen- 

Sokratds  cites  the  Scythians  as  an  lande,  b.  ii  p.  216. 
example  of  ruling  people,  and  the        ^xhisboundaryisattestedinanother 

Mseotae  as  an  example  of  subjects.  Inscription,  No.  2104,  of  the  same  col- 

Probably  this  refers  to  the  position  of  lection.    Inscription  No.  2108  seems  to 

the  Bosporanic  Greeks,  who  paid  tri-  indicate  Arcadian  mercenaries  in  the 

bute  to  the  Scythians,  but  ruled  over  service  of  Leukon :  about  the  meroena- 

the  Mseotae.    The  name  Mceotai  seems  ries,  see  Dioddr.  xx.  22. 
confined  to  tribes  on  the  Asiatic  side  of        Parisadds  I.  is  said  to  have  been 

the  Palus  Mseotis,  while  the  Scythians  worshipped  as  a  god  after  his  death 

were  on  the  European  side  of  that  sea.  (Strabo,  viL  p.  810). 
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and  Eumelus.  Satyrus,  as  the  eldest,  succeeded  ;  but  Eumelus 
claimed  the  crown,  sought  aid  without,  and  prevailed 
on  various  neighbours  —  among  them  a  powerful 
Thracian  king  named  AriopharnSs — ^to  espouse  his 
cause.  At  the  head  of  an  army  said  to  consist  of 
20,000  horse  and  22,000  foot,  the  two  allies  marched 


Family 
feuds 
among  the 
Bosporanio 


5u?between  ^  attack  the  territories  of  Satyrus,  who  advanced  to 

Satyrus  and  meet  them,  with  2000  Grecian  mercenaries,  and  2000 

Eumelus —      ---,        .  n    i  •  .    *         i    % 

death  of        Thracians  of   his  own,  reinforced   by  a  numerous 

Satyrus  H.  ^^^^  ^f  Scythian  allies— 20,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse, 
and  carrying  with  him  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  in 
waggons.  He  gained  a  complete  victory,  compelling  Eumelus 
and  Ariopham^s  to  retreat  and  seek  refuge  in  the  regal  residence 
of  the  latter,  near  the  river  Thapsis  ;  a  fortress  built  of  timber, 
and  surrounded  with  forest,  river,  marsh,  and  rock,  so  as  to  be 
very  difficult  of  approach.  Satyrus,  having  first  plundered  the 
country  around,  which  supplied  a  rich  booty  of  prisoners  and 
cattle,  proceeded  to  assail  his  enemies  in  their  almost  impractic- 
able position.  But  though  he,  and  Meniskus  his  general  of 
mercenaries,  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  and  even  carried 
some  of  the  outworks,  they  were  repulsed  from  the  fortress  itself ; 
and  Satyrus,  exposing  himself  forwardly  to  extricate  Meniskus, 
received  a  wound  of  which  he  shortly  died,  after  a  reign  of  nine 
months.  Meniskus,  raising  the  siege,  withdrew  the  army  to 
Gargaza,  from  whence  he  conveyed  back  the  regal  corpse  to  Pan- 
tikapseum.^ 


1  Dioddr.  xz.  24.  The  scene  of  these 
military  operations  (as  far  as  we  can 
pretend  to  make  it  out  from  the  brief 
and  superficial  narrative  of  Dioddrus) 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  European 
side  of  Bosporus,  somewhere  between 
the  Borysthen^s  river  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Perekop,  in  the  territory  called  by 
Herodotus  Hvlaa.  This  is  Niebuhr's 
opinion,  which  I  think  more  probable 
than  that  of  Boeckh,  who  supposes  the 
operations  to  have  occurrea  on  the 
Asiatic  territory  of  Bosporus.  So  far 
I  concur  with  Niebuhr,  but  his  reasons 
for  placing  Dromichsetds,  king  of  the 
Getse  (the  victor  over  LysimachusX 
east  of  the  Borystl\ente,  are  noway 
satisfectory. 

Compare  Niebuhr's  Untersnchungen 


uber  die  Skythen,  &c.  (in  his  Kleine 
Schriften,  p.  880),  with  Boeckh's  Ck>m- 
mento.ry  on  the  Sarmatian  Inscrip- 
tions, (Jorp.  Ins.  GrsBC,  part  xi.  pp.  83 
—108. 

The  mention  by  Dioddrus  of  a  wooden 
fortress  surrounded  by  morass  and 
forest  is  curious,  and  maybe  illustrated 
by  the  description  in  Herodotus  (iv. 
108)  of  the  citv  of  the  Budini  Hiis 
habit  of  building  towns  and  fortifica- 
tions of  wood  prevailed  among  the 
Slavonic  population  in  Russia  and 
Poland  until  far  down  in  the  middle 
ages.  See  Paul  Joseph  Schaffarik, 
Smvische  Alterthflmer,  in  the  German 
translation  of  Wuttke,  vol.  L  ch.  10,  p. 
192 ;  also  K.  Neumann,  Die  Hellenen 
im  Skythenlande,  p.  91. 
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Prytanis,.  the  next  brother,  rejecting  an  oflfer  of  partition 
tendered    by    Eumelus,    assumed    the  sceptre,  and  3,0.309, 
marched  forth  to  continue  the  struggle.    But  the 
tide  of  fortune  now  turned  in  favour  of  Eumelus  ;  between 
who  took  Qargaza  with  several  other  places,  worsted  ]^*K^Jie- 
his  brother  in  battle,  and  so  blocked  him  up  in  the  Jj^ 
isthmus  near  the  Palus  Maeotis,  that  he  was  forced  to   Eumefus— 
capitulate    and    resign    his    pretensions.      Eumelus  SivSJ^*^* 
entered  Pantikapaeum  as  conqueror.     Nevertheless,   ®*^^?'*»^ 
the  defeated  Prytanis,  in  spite  of  his  recent  covenant,  of  his 
made  a  renewed  attempt  upon  the  crown ;  wherein  ^"**^«'' 
he  was  again  baffled,  forced  to  escape  to  KSpi,  and  there  slain. 
To  assure  himself  of  the  throne,  Eumelus  put  to  death  the  wives 
and  children  of  both  his  two  brothers,  Satyrus  and  Prytanis — 
together  with  all  their  principal  friends.     One  youth  alone — 
Parisad^,  son  of  Satyrus — escaped  8md  found  protection  with  the 
Scythian  prince  Agarus. 

Eumelus  had  now  put  down  all  rivals  ;  yet  his  recent  cruelties 
had  occasioned  wrath  aod  disgust  among  the  Bospo-  ^j^  ,.^1^ 
ranic  citizens.  He  convoked  them  in  assembly,  to  and  con- 
excuse  his  past  conduct,  and  promised  good  govern-  m^j 
ment  for  the  future ;  at  the  same  time  guaranteeing  ^^^ 
to  them  their  full  civic  constitution,  with  such  privileges  and 
immunities  as  they  had  before  enjoyed,  and  freedom  from  direct 
taxation,^  Such  assurances,  combined  probably  with  an  imposing 
mercenary  force,  appeased,  or  at  least  silenced,  the  prevailing  dis- 
affection. Eumelus  kept  his  promises  so  far  as  to  govern  in  a 
mild  and  popular  spirit.  While  thus  rendering  himself  accept- 
able at  home,  he  maintained  an  energetic  foreign  policy,  and 
made  several  conquests  among  the  ^surrounding  tribes.  He 
constituted  himself  a  sort  of  protector  of  the  Euxine,  repressing 
the  piracies  of  the  Heniochi  and  Achsei  (among  the  Caucasian 
mountains  to  the  east)  as  well  as  of  the  Tauri  in  the  Chersonesus 
(Crimea),  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Byzantines,  Sinopians, 
and  other  Pontic  Greeks.  He  received  a  portion  of  the  fugitives 
from  Eallatis,  when  besieged  by  Lysimachus,  and  provided  for 
them  a  settlement  in  his  dominions.  Having  thus  acquired  great 
reputation,  Eumelus  was  in  the  full  career  of  conquest  and  aggran- 
1  Diod^r.  zx.  24. 
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dizement,  whenan  accident  terminated  his  life,aftera  reign  of  rather 
more  than  five  years.  In  returning  from  Scythia  to  PantikapaBam, 
in  a  four-wheeled  carriage  (or  waggon)  and  four  with  a  tent  upon 
it,  his  horses  took  fright  and  ran  away.  Perceiving  that  they  were 
carrying  him  towards  a  pRcipice,  he  tried  to  jump  out ;  but  his 
sword  becoming  entangled  in  the  wheel,  he  was  killed  on  the  spot.^ 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Spartokus  IV.,  who  reigned  twenty 
years  (304 — 284  B.C.) ;  afterwards  came  the  son  of  Spartokus, 
Parisad6s  II. ;  with  whose  name  our  information  breaks  off.' 
This  dynasty,  the  Spartokidse,  though  they  ruled  the  Greeks 

of  Bosporus  as  despots  by  means  of  a  mercenary  force, 
theBospo-  yet  seem  to  have  exercised  power  with  equity  and 
5i^jj^  moderation.'  Had  Eumelus  lived,  he  might  probably 
«ntuit  have  established  an  extensive  empire  over  the  bar- 
SSelbands  baric  tribes  on  all  sides  of  him.  But  empire  over 
datSs!**'*       such  subjects  was  seldom  permanent ;   nor  did  his 

successors  long  maintain  even  as  much  as  he  left.  We 
have  no  means  of  following  their  fortunes  in  detail ;  but  we  know 
that  about  a  century  B.C.  the  then  reigning  prince,  Parisad^  III., 
found  himself  so  pressed  and  squeezed  by  the  Scythians,*  that  he 
was  forced  (like  Olbia  and  the  Pentapolis)  to  forego  his  indepen- 
dence, and  to  call  in,  as  auxiliary  or  master,  the  formidable 
Mithtjdat&  Eupator  of  Pontus ;  firom  whom  a  new  dynasty  of 
Bosporanic  kings  began — subject  however,  after  no  long  interval, 
to  the  dominion  and  interference  of  Rome. 

The  Mithridatic  princes  lie  beyond  our  period  ;  but  the  cities 
Monuments  ®^  Bosporus  under  the  Spartokid  princes,  in  the 
^t  iby  the  fourth  century  b.c.,  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the 
princes  of  conspicuous  features  of  the  living  Hellenic  world. 
^IScSaT  They  were  not  indeed  purely  Hellenic,  but  presented 
tom^inear  a  considerable  admixture  of  Scythian  or  Oriental 
(Pantika-  manners ;  analogous  to  the  mixture  of  the  Hellenic 
V»^^)'         ajicl  Libyan  elements  at  KyrenS  with  its  Battiad 

1  Dioddr.  zx.  25.  2107 ;  seeminglv  also  in  No.  2120  b, 
SDioddr.  xz.  100.     Spartokns  IV.,        sstrabo,  viL  p.  810.     Deinarchns, 

son  of  Eumelus,  is  recognized  in  one  however,  calls  Parlsadds,  Satyrus,  and 

Attic  Inscription  (No.  107),  and  various  Oeorgippus,  rov^  <ytfi<rrov«  rvpoyyovs 

Bosporanic  (Nob.  2106,  2106,  2120)  in  (adv.l^nosth.  s.  44). 
Boeckh's  Collection.     Parisadds  n.,        *  Strabo,  viL  p.  810.    ovv  ot^  re  &v 

son  of   Spartokus,   is  recognized  in  avrix^*-^  vpoi  roxn    Papfiapovt   ^tfpoy 

another  Bosporanic  Inscription,  No.  wparroiUvovi  /mi^w  rov  irpor^or,  Ac 
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princes.  Among  the  &ct8  attesting  the  wealth  and  power  of 
these  Spartokid  princes,  and  of  the  Bosporanic  community,  we 
may  number  the  imposing  groups  of  mighty  sepulchral  tumuli 
near  Kertch  (Pantikapeeum) ;  some  of  which  have  been  recently 
examined,  while  the  greater  part  still  remain  unopened.  These 
spacious  chambers  of  stone — enclosed  in  vast  hillocks  (Kurgans), 
cydopian  works  piled  up  with  prodigious  labour  and  cost — ^have 
been  found  to  contain  not  only  a  profusion  of  ornaments  of  the 
precious  metals  (gold,  silver,  and  electron,  or  a  mixture  of  four 
parts  of  gold  to  one  of  silver),  but  also  numerous  vases,  imple- 
ments, and  works  of  art,  illustrating  the  life  and  ideas  of 
the  Bosporanic  population.  "  The  contents  of  the  tumuli  already 
opened  are  so  multifarious,  that  from  the  sepulchres  of  Pantika- 
pseum  alone  we  might  become  acquainted  with  everything 
which  served  the  Greeks  either  for  necessary  use  or  for  the  deco- 
ration of  domestic  life."^  Statues,  reliefe,  and  frescoes  on  the 
walls  have  been  found,  on  varied  subjects  both  of  war  and  peace, 
and  often  of  very  fine  execution ;  besides  these,  numerous 
carvings  in  wood,  and  vessels  of  bronze  or  terra  cotta  ;  with 
necklaces,  armlets,  bracelets,  rings,  drinking  cups,  &c.,  of  precious 
metal — several  with  coloured  beads  attached.^     The  costumes, 

1  Menmaim,  Die  Hellenen  im  Sky-  species  of  clay  still  existing  in  the 

thenlande,  p.  508.  neighbourhood :  the  figures  on  these 

3  An  aoconnt  of  the  recent  discoveries  vases  are  often  excellent,  with  designs 

near  Kertch  or  Pantikapsenm  will  be  and  scenes  of  every  description,  religi- 

found  in  Dubois  deMontpi^reux,  Voyage  ous,  festal,  warlike,  domestic  (p.  622). 

dans  le  Caucase,  vol.  v.  p.  186  aeoq.i  and  Many  of  the  sarcophagi  are  richly  oma- 

in  Neumann,  Die  Hellenen  im  St^then-  mented  with  carvings  in  wood,  ivory, 

lande.pp.  488—688.  The  last-mentioned  <&c,  some  admirably  executed  (p.  62ll 
work  18  peculiarly  copious  and  instruc-        Unfortunately,  the  belief  prevails 

tive,  relating  what  has  been  done  since  and  has  long  prevaUed  among  the 

Dubois'  travels,  and  containing  abun-  neighbouring  population,  that  these 

dant  information  derived  from  the  re-  tumuli  contain  hidden  treasures.    One 

cent  memoirs  of  the  St  Petersburg  of  the  most  striking  among  them,  called 

Literary  Societies.  the  Kul-Obo,  was  opened  in  1880  by  the 

The  local  and  special  type,  which  Russian  authorities.  After  sreat  pains 

shows  itself  so  much  on  these  works  of  and  trouble,  the  means  of  entrance 

art,  justifies  the  inference  that  they  were    discovered,    and    the    interior 

were  not  brought  from  other  Grecian  chamber  was  reached.     It  was  the 

cities,  but  executed  by  Grecian  artists  richest  that  had  ever  been  opened, 

resident  at  Pantikapaeum  0[>.  607).  Two  being  found  to  contain  some  splendid 

marble  statues^  a  man  and  woman,  both  golden  ornaments  as  well  as  many 

larser  than  life,  exhumed  in  1860,  are  other   relics.      The   Russian   officers 

spoken  of  with  peculiar  admiration  (p.  placed  a  guard  to  prevent  any  one  from 

491).     Coins  of  the  third  and  fourth  entering  It,  but  the  cupidity  of  the 

century  B.C.  have  been  found  in  several  populauon  of  Kertch  was  so  inflamed 

(pp.  494—496).    A  great  number  of  the  by  the  report  of  the  expected  treasure 

so-caUed  Etruscan  vases  have  also  been  being  discovered,  that  they  forced  the 

discovered,  probably  fabricated  from  a  guard,  broke  into  the  interior,  and 
10—27 
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equipment,  and  physiognomy  represented,  are  indeed  a  mixture 
of  Hellenic  and  barbaric  ;  moreover,  even  the  profusion  of  gold 
chains  and  other  precious  ornaments  indicates  a  tone  of  senti- 
ment partially  orientalized,  in  those  for  whom  they  were  destined. 
But  the  design  as  well  as  the  execution  comes  clearly  out  of  .the 
Hellenic  workshop  ;  and  there  is  good  ground  for  bdieving  that 
in  the  fourth  century  B.a  Pantikapseum  was  the  seat,  not  only 
of  enterprising  and  wealthy  citizens,  but  also  of  strenuous  and 
well-directed  artistic  genius.  Such  manifestations  of  the  refine- 
ments of  Hellenism,  in  this  remote  and  little-noticed  city,  form  an 
important  addition  to  the  picture  of  Hellas  as  a  whole, — prior  to 
its  days  of  subjection, — which  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  this 
history  to  present 


I  have  now  brought  down  the  History  of  Greece  to  the  point  of 

time  marked  out  in  the  Preface  to  my  First  Volume — the  close  of 

I  the  generation  contemporary  with  Alexander — the  epoch,  from 

\  whence  dates  not  only  the  extinction  of  Grecian  political  freedom 

■  and  self-action,  but  slao  the  decay  of  productive  genius,  and  the 

debasement  of  that  consummate  literary  and  rhetorical  excellence 

.  which  the  fourth  century  B.o.  had  seen  exhibited  in  Plato  and 

I  Demosthenes.^    The  contents  of  this  last  Volume  indicate  but  too 

clearly  that  Greece  as  a  separate  subject  of  history  no  longer 

exists ;   a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  employed  in  depicting 

Alexander  and  his  conquests — Sypiov  alxjifirriv,  Kpartphv  fATf<rro>pa 

pillaged  most  of  the  contents  (p.  509).  (Voyage  antour  da  Caucase,  pp.  196,  SIS, 

The  Russian  authorities  have  been  227)l     Pantikapaeum  and  Pnanagoria 

generally  anxious  for  the  preservation  (he  says)  "  se  reconnoissent  de  loin  k 

and  gradual  excavation  of  these  roonu-  la  f  oule  de  leurs  tumulus  "  (jp.  187). 
ments,  but  have  had  to  contend  against        i  How  marked  that  degradation  was 

repugnance  and  even  rapacity  on  the  may  be  seen  attested  by  Dionysius  of 

part  of  the  people  near.  Halikamassus,  De  Antiquis  Oratoribns, 

Dubois  de  Montp^reux  gives  an  in-  pp.  445,  446,  Beiske — iv  ydp  6vf  roU  wph 

teresting  description  of  the  opening  of  ^itMv  xp^von  ri  itiv  opx^ta  kox  ^iA^<ro^<K 

these  tumuli  near  Kertdi,  e^ecially  of  pip-opuri)    irpoin)Aaici^o^^ia}    xol    ^wk^ 

the  Kul-Obo,  the  richest  of  all,  which  v^pei^  vtroiiivovKra  xarcAvcro.    ApioLftjivri 

he  conceives  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  fiiv  anh  rnf  'AAe^dvfipov  rov  MaxtSSyof 

the  Spartokid  kings,  and  the  decora-  rektvrrii  iKnvtiv  teal  ft.apaiv*<r0at.  kot* 

tions  of  which  were  the  product  of  bkCyov,  itrl  6i  n^^  Ka0*  ^fiat  ^kucCof 

Hellenic  art : —  iiucpov    iti^vava    ei$    rcXof    rfi^cwCirBai, 

"  Si  Ton  a  enterr^  (he  observes)  un  Compare  Dionys.,  De  Composit.  Ver- 

roi  entour^  d'un  luxe  Scythique,  ce  sont  bor.  pp.  29,80,  Reiske,  andWestermann, 

des  Grecs  et  des  artistes  de  cette  nation  Oescmchte  der  Grieohischen  Beredt- 

qui  out  travaill^  k  ses  fun^railles "  samkeit,  s.  76—77. 
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<f>6Poio^ — that  Non-Hellenic  conqueror  into  whose  vast  posses- 
sions the  Greeks  are  absorbed,  with  their  intellectual  brightness 
bedimmed,  their  spirit  broken,  and  half  their  virtue  taken  away 
by  Zeus — the  melancholy  emasculation  inflicted  (according  to 
Homer)  upon  victims  overtaken  by  the  day  of  slavery.' 

One  branch  of  intellectual  energy  there  was,  and  one  alone, 
which  continued  to  flourish,  comparatively  little  impaired,  under 
the  preponderance  of  the  Macedonian  sword — ^the  spirit  of  specu-  ^ 
lation  and  philosophy.  During  the  century  which  we  have  just 
gone  through,  this  spirit  was  embodied  in  several  eminent 
persons,  whose  names  have  been  scarcely  adverted  to  in  this 
History.  Among  these  names,  indeed,  there  are  two  of  peculiar 
grandeur,  whom  I  have  brought  partially  before  the  reader, 
because  both  of  them  belong  to  general  history  as  well  as  to 
philosophy :  Plato,  as  citizen  of  Athens,  companion  of  Sokrat^ 
at  his  trial,  and  counsellor  of  Dionysius  in  his  glory — ^Aristotle, 
as  the  teacher  of  Alexander.  I  had  at  one  time  hoped  to  include 
in  my  present  work  a  record  of  them  as  philosophers  also,  and  an 
estimate  of  their  speculative  characteristics  ;  but  I  find  the  sub- 
ject far  too  vast  to  be  compressed  into  such  a  space  as  this  volume 
would  afford.  The  exposition  of  the  tenets  of  distinguished 
thinkers  is  not  now  numbered  by  historians,  either  ancient  or 
modern,  among  the  duties  incumbent  upon  them,  nor  yet  among 
the  natural  expectations  of  their  readers  ;  but  is  reserved  for  the 
special  historian  of  philosophy.  Accordingly,  I  have  brought  my 
History  of  Greece  to  a  close,  without  attempting  to  do  justice 
either  to  Plato  or  to  Aristotle.  I  hope  to  contribute  something 
towards  supplying  this  defect,  the  magnitude  of  which  I  fully 
appreciate,  in  a  separate  work,  devoted  specially  to  an  account  of 
Greek  speculative  philosophy  in  the  fourth  century  B.C. 

1  Horn.  Hiad.  vi.  97.  ^      Zd/j 

2  Horn.  Odvss.  XVii.  822  : —  oi^po^ ,  cSr'  av  fixv  Kara  fiovAiov  ij/uiap 
tjfucrv  y&ft  r*  apexes  airoaiKvrai  evpvoira  iky\fruv. 
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APPENDIX. 

ON  ISSUS  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD  AS  CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  BATTLE. 

The  exact  battle-field  of  Issus  cannot  be  certainly  assigned  upon  the 
evidence  accessible  to  us.  But  it  may  be  determined  within  a  few 
miles  north  or  south  ;  and  what  is  even  more  important,  the  general 
features  of  the  locality,  as  well  as  the  preliminary  movements  of  the 
contending  armies,  admit  of  being  clearly  conceived  and  represented. 
The  Plan  of  the  country  round  the  Gulf  of  Issns  will  enable  the 
reader  to  follow  easily  what  is  certain,  and  to  understand  the  debate 
about  what  is  matter  of  hypothesis. 

That  the  battle  was  fought  in  some  portion  of  the  narrow  space 
intervening  between  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus  and  the 
western  flank  of  Mount  Amanus — that  Alexander's  left  and  Darius's 
right,  rested  on  the  sea,  and  their  right  and  left  respectively  on  the 
mountain — that  Darius  came  upon  Alexander  unexpectedly  from  the 
rear,  thus  causing  him  to  return  back  a  day's  march  from  Myriandrus, 
and  to  reoccupy  a  pass  which  he  had  already  passed  through  and 
quitted — ^these  points  are  clearly  given,  and  appear  to  me  not  open  to 
question.  We  know  that  the  river  Pinams,  on  which  the  battle  was 
fought,  was  at  a  certain  distance  soiUh  of  Issus,  the  last  town  of  Ealikia 
before  entering  Syria  (Arrian,  ii.  7,  2) — is  ttju  varcpaiap  7rpovxo>p€i 
(Darius  from  Issus)  inl  rbv  irorayuiiv  rov  Uivapov — Ritter  erroneously 
states  that  Issus  was  upon  the  river  Pinarus,  which  he  even  calls  the 
Issus  river  (Erdkunde,  Theil  iv.  Abth.  2,  pp.  1797—1806).  We  know 
also  that  this  river  was  at  some  distance  north  of  the  maritime  pass 
called  the  Gates  of  Eilikia  and  Assyria,  through  which  Alexander 
passed  and  repassed. 

But  when  we  proceed  beyond  these  data  (the  last  of  them  only 
vague  and  relative)  to  fix  the  exact  battle-field,  we  are  reduced  to 
conjecture.  Dr.  Thirlwall,  in  an  appendix  to  the  sixth  volume  of  his 
History,  has  collected  and  discussed  very  ably  the  different  opinions  of 
various  geographers. 
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To  those  whom  he  has  cited  may  be  added — Mr.  Ainsworth'a  Essay 
on  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  Gates  (in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geogra- 
phical Society  for  1837) — Miitzeirs  Topographical  Notes  on  the  third 
book  of  C2uintus  Curtins — and  the  last  volume  of  Ritter's  Erdkonde, 
published  only  this  year  (1866),  ch.  xxvii  p.  1778  seqq. 

We  know  from  Xenophdn  that  Issus  was  a  considerable  town  dose 
to  the  sea— two  days'  march  from  the  river  Pyramus,  and  one  day's 
march  northward  of  the  maritime  pass  called  the  Gates  of  Eilikia  and 
Syria.  That  it  was  near  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Gulf  may  also 
be  collected  from  Strabo,  who  reckons  the  shortest  line  across  Asia 
Minor,  as  stretching  from  SindpS  or  Amisns  to/«9u«— and  who  also  lays 
down  the  Egyptian  sea  as  having  its  northern  termination  at  laaua 
(Strabo,  xiv.  p.  677  ;  xvi.  p.  749).  The  probable  site  of  Issus  has  been 
differently  determined  by  different  authors  ;  Rennell  (Illustrations  of 
the  G^graphy  of  the  Anabasis,  pp.  42 — 48)  places  it  near  Oseler  or 
Yusler  ;  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  this  seems  too  far  distant  from  the  head 
of  the  Gulf,  towards  the  south. 

In  respect  to  the  maritime  pass,  called  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and 
Syria,  there  is  much  discrepancy  between  Xenophdn  and  Arrian.  It 
is  evident  that,  in  Xenophdn's  time,  this  pass  and  the  road  of  march 
through  it  lay  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea, — and  that  the  ob- 
structions (walls  blocking  up  the  passage),  which  he  caUs  insurmount- 
able by  force,  were  mainly  of  artificial  creation.  But  when  Alexander 
passed  no  walls  existed.  The  artificial  obstructions  had  disappeared 
during  the  seventy  years  between  Xenophdn  and  Alexander  ;  and  we 
can  assign  a  probable  reason  why.  In  Xenophdn's  time,  Eilikia  was 
occupied  by  the  native  prince  Syennesis,  who,  though  tributary,  main- 
tained a  certain  degree  of  independence  even  in  regard  to  the  Great 
King,  and  therefore  kept  a  wall  guarded  by  his  own  soldiers  on  his 
boundary  towards  Syria.  But  in  Alexander's  time,  Kilikia  was  occu- 
pied, like  Syria,  by  a  Persian  satrap.  Artificial  boundary  walls, 
between  two  couterminous  satrapies  under  the  same  master,  were 
unnecessary,  and  must  even  have  been  found  inconvenient,  during  the 
great  collective  military  operations  of  the  Persian  satraps  against  the 
revolted  Evagoras  of  Cyprus  (principally  carried  on  from  Eilikia  as  a 
base,  about  380  B.O.,  Dioddr.  xv.  2)— as  well  as  in  the  subsequent 
operations  against  the  Phcenician  towns  (Dioddr.  xvi  42).  Hence  we 
may  discern  a  reason  why  all  artificial  obstructions  may  have  been 
swept  away  before  the  time  of  Alexander ;  leaving  only  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  neighbouring  ground,  upon  which  Xenophdn  has  not 
toaohed. 

The  spot  still  retained  its  old  name— ''The  Gates  of  Eilikia  and 
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Syria  "^ven  after  walls  and  gates  had  been  dispensed  with.  Bat  that 
name,  in  Arrian's  description,  designates  a  difficult  and  narrow  point 
of  the  road  over  hills  and  rocks — a  point  which  Migor  Rennell  (lUos- 
trations,  p.  54)  supposes  to  have  been  about  a  mile  south  of  the  river 
and  walls  described  by  Xenophdn.  However  this  may  be,  the  precise 
spot  designated  by  Xenophdn  seems  probably  to  be  sought  about  seven 
miles  north  of  Scanderoon,  near  the  ruins  now  known  as  Jonas's  Pillars 
(or  Sakal  Tutan),  and  the  Castle  of  Merkes,  where  a  river  called  Meriees, 
Mdhersy,  or  Kara-sUt  flows  across  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea.  That 
this  river  is  the  same  with  the  Eersus  of  Xenophdn  is  the  opinion  of 
Rennell,  Ainsworth,  and  Miitzell,  as  well  as  of  Colonel  Callier,  who 
surveyed  the  country  when  accompanying  the  army  of  Ibrahim  Pacha 
as  engineer  (cited  by  Bitter,  Erdk.  p.  1792).  At  the  spot  here  men- 
tioned the  gulf  indents  eastward,  while  the  western  flank  of  Amanus 
approaches  very  close  to  it,  and  drops  with  unusual  steepness  towards 
it.  Hence  the  road  now  followed  does  not  pass  between  the  mountain 
and  the  sea,  but  ascends  over  a  portion  of  the  mountain,  and  descends 
again  afterwards  to  the  low  ground  skirting  the  sea.  Northward  of 
Merkes,  the  space  between  the  mountain  and  the  sea  gradually  widens 
towards  Bayas.  At  some  distance  to  the  north  of  Bayas  occurs  the 
river  now  called  Delle  Tschai,  which  is  considered,  I  think  with  proba- 
bility, to  be  the  Pinarus,  where  the  battle  between  Alexander  and 
Darius  was  fought.  This  opinion  however  is  not  unanimous  ;  Eiuneir 
identifies  the  Merkes  with  the  Pinarus.  Moreover,  there  are  several 
different  streams  which  cross  the  space  between  Mount  Amanus  and  the 
sea.  Pes  Monceaux  notices  six  streams  as  having  been  crossed  between 
the  Castle  of  Merkes  and  Bayas;  and  five  more  streams  between 
Bayas  and  Ayas  (Mfltzell  ad  Curtium,  p.  105).  Which  among  these  is 
the  Pinarus  cannot  be  settled  without  more  or  less  of  doubt 

Besides  the  Gates  of  Eilikia  and  Syria,  noted  by  Xenophdn  and 
Arrian  in  the  above  passages,  there  are  also  other  Grates  called  the 
Amanian  OateSi  which  are  spoken  of  in  a  perplexing  manner.  Dr. 
Thirlwall  insists  with  propriety  on  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  the 
marUvme  passes,  between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea,  from  the  inlatid 
passes,  which  crossed  over  the  ridge  of  Mount  Amanus  itself.  But 
this  distinction  seems  not  uniformly  observed  by  ancient  authors,  when 
we  compare  Strabo,  Arrian,  and  EalliBthente.  Strabo  uses  the  phrabe 
Amanian  OaUs  twice  (xiv.  p.  676  ;  xvi.  p.  751) ;  in  both  cases  desig- 
nating a  maritime  pass,  and  not  a  pass  over  the  mountain — yet  desig- 
nating one  maritime  pass  in  the  page  first  referred  to,  and  another  in 
the  second.  In  xiv.  p.  676,  he  means  by  ai  'AfiaviScs  irvXm  the 
spot  called  by  modem  travellers  Demir  Eapu,  between  ^g»  and  Issus, 
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or  between  Mopsuestia  and  Isans  ;  while  in  xvi.  751— he  means  by  the 
same  words  that  which  I  have  been  explaining  as  the  Grates  of  Kilikia 
and  Syria,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus.  In  fact,  Straba*. 
seems  to  conceiye  as  a  whole  the  strip  of  land  between  Mount  Amanus 
and  the  Gulf,  beginning  at  Demir  Eapu  and  ending  at  the  Gates  of 
Kilikia  and  Syria,  and  to  call  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it  by 
the  same  name — ^the  Amanian  Gates.  But  he  does  not  use  this  last 
phrase  to  designate  the  passage  over  or  across  Mount  Amanus  ;  neither 
does  Arrian,  who,  in  describing  the  march  of  Darius  from  Sochi  into 
EUikia,  says  (ii.  7,  1) — inrtp^ak^p  Srj  t6  8pog  Aapcios  t6  Kara  rhs 
irvXas  ras  'AfiaviKhs  KaXovfUvag^  i>g  inl  "itrtrov  irpo^c,  Koi  eyevcro 
K^&jTiv  'AXc^ovdpov  \aB&v.  Here,  let  it  be  observed,  we  do  not 
read  virtpPaKiiv  ras  frtikag — nor  can  I  think  that  the  words  mean,  as 
the  translator  gives  them — "  transit  Amanum,  eu7ido  per  PyUu 
Amcmieas  *\  The  words  rather  signify  that  Darius  "  crossed  over  the 
mountain  where  it  adjoined  the  Amanian  Gates" — i,e.  where  it  ad- 
joined the  strip  of  land  skirting  the  Gulf,  and  lying  between  those  two 
extreme  points  which  Strabo  denominates  Amanian  Oates,  Arrian 
employs  this  last  phrase  more  loosely  than  Strabo,  yet  still  with  refer- 
ence to  the  maritime  strip,  and  not  to  a  coZ  over  the  mountain  ridge. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kallisthends  (if  he  is  rightly  represented  by 
Polybius,  who  recites  his  statement,  not  his  words,  xiL  17)  uses  the 
words  Amanian  Gates  to  signify  the  passage  by  which  Darius  entered 
Kilikia  ~that  is,  the  jMissage  over  the  mountain.  That  which  Xeno- 
phdn  and  Arrian  call  the  Gates  of  KiXihia  and  Syria—ajid  which 
Strabo  calls  Amanian  Gates — is  described  by  Polybius  as  tcl  <n'€va^ 
Koi  rag  Xcyofiivag  iv  rjj  KtXuetf  irvXag, 

I  have  marked  on  the  Plan  the  pass  by  which  Darius  crossed  Mount 
Amanus,  as  it  stands  on  Kiepert's  Map,  and  on  Chesney's  Map  ;  in  the 
line  from  Aintab  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  near  the  37th  parfiUeL  It 
seems  pretty  certain  that  this  must  have  been  Darius's  line  of  march, 
because  he  came  down  immediately  upon  Issus,  and  then  marched 
forward  to  the  river  Pinarus.  Had  he  entered  Kilikia  by  the  pass  of 
Beylan,  he  inust  have  passed  the  Pinarus  before  he  reached  Issus.  The 
positive  grounds  for  admitting  a  practicable  pass  near  the  87th 
parallel  are  indeed  called  in  question  by  Miltzell  (ad  Curtium,  p.  102, 
103),  and  are  not  in  themselves  conclusive  ;  still  I  hold  them  sufficient, 
when  taken  in  coi^unction  with  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  This 
pass  was,  however,  we  may  suppose,  less  frequented  than  the  mari- 
time line  of  road  through  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  and  the  pass 
of  Beylan,  which,  as  the  more  usual,  was  preferred  both  by  the 
Cyreians  and  by  Alexander, 
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Kespecang  the  man*  of  Alei«.W-,    t^   ™^.  **^"^ 

^  through  th.  p«,  of  BejS^for  2^^  ^''''"'**'  »*«'«»«^  t^ 
Pem.n  cmp  at  Sochi,  what  conW  h^e  JJLTT'  "^  '***'k^  «»• 
<lru«,  which  waa  more  aonth  rt.Ti»    T      ^^  lum  togo  to  Mwia„ 

he  is  indited  to  «4?  A^^^',*^'*  f^'-  to^L^i 
Myriandrua  at  Bayaafand  thSt^  °-  "n  f  ^""'  ''^^'^  P^ 
hypotheaia  which  app«,rs  to  mlSSSbl  *^  '*  I>«»ir.KapS-^ 
Nl«n»t  which  Mr.  Aiiwworth  (in  hU  E^l      ?u  ^'"°""  ««>unda.laj 

jnaiat.  When  wetl^f  ^^^^-^^-^^  o„  ->»-•»  Dr.  nirlwa,, 
Mynandroa.  i„  their  way  to  tS^La  of  St.  "  ""'"*"'*  ''»*  *» 
mferthat,  whether  that  town  waaTth!  ^y'"'."'"'  »»•/  reaaonably 
e«t  in  the  «««.,  ^j  of  m^h-whicJ  h  "?  *"•  "*•*'  '*  *«  «* 

the  direct  line.    But  to  waivTit"  "^'*'  "<**  '^''V'  coincide  with 

^t  there  e^ted  11^1*^,^7^'  '°''^'"-  '^^--^ 
P««ngbyMyriandrua.  there  wot^d^^l  K"*  *°  ^^^  ^^thont 

the  interior  to  attack  Darius  at  Arbela  '  ^'^  ""^''«'  ^^to 

brir;„rj;h5  tXn«  SS'^  ^-.  ^.ad  nothing  to  gain 
He  Icnew  that  the  enLorPeLrK  J""^'  *«*  ^^^^  ^■ 
would  either  await  him  at  SocU  ITmI  7  ."°*  *^  *<"«cape ;  it 
him  there.  The  lon«r  LT^L,  \t  '^'""^  ^*°  ^"W"  to  ittick 
latter,  which  was  She'  S  '"hc" Z'^-*'"'^  '^  *»  <^»^he 
m  any  way,  and  some  chance  of  IL  hi  ^  ^  **°«  *"  ^°«'  *»""•<>« 
for  as  long  a  time  as  was  ne^I^a^'  ^^"^''^l''^  ^^  "^t  *<>  Sochi 
more  difficulty.  I  think.  in^Sa^d'T'""'"""    """-^"o 
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The  modern  town  of  Scanderoon  occupies  the  site  of  'AXcf  av^pcta 
Kar  '^(Ttrovf  founded  (probably  by  order  of  Alexander  himself)  in  com- 
memoration of  the  victory  of  Issue.  According  to  Ritter  (p.  1791), 
*'  Alexander  had  the  great  idea  of  establishing  there  an  emporium  for 
the  traffic  of  the  East  with  Europe,  as  at  the  other  Alexandria  for  the 
trade  of  the  East  with  Egypt ".  The  importance  of  the  site  of  Scande- 
roon, in  antiquity,  is  here  greatly  exaggerated.  I  know  no  proof  that 
Alexander  had  the  idea  which  Bitter  ascribes  to  him  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  his  successors  had  no  such  idea,  because  they  founded  the  Great 
cities  of  Antioch  and  Seleukeia  (in  Pieria),  both  of  them  carrying  the 
course  of  trade  up  the  OrontSs,  and  therefore  diverting  it  away  from 
Scanderoon.  This  latter  town  is  only  of  importance  as  being  the 
harbour  of  Aleppo  ;  a  city  (Beroea)  of  little  consequence  in  antiquity, 
while  Antioch  became  the  first  city  in  the  East,  and  Seleukeia  among 
the  first :  see  Ritter,  p.  1152. 
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AharUa,  ii.  632. 

AbdSra,  the  army  of  Xerzto  at,  !▼.  141.. 

Abrok<nna8,%yiL  196,  201. 

Abydotf  march  of  Xerxte  to,  It.  129 ; 
revolt  of,  from  Athens,  vi.  819 :  Athe- 
nian victory  at,  over  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  vi  840;  Athenian  victory 
overPhamahasns  at,  vi  858 :  Derkyi- 
lidas  at,  viL  484  uq. ;  Anaxibios  and 
Iphikratte  at,  vii.  682  aeq. 

Acnaan  origin  affected  by  Spartan 
kings,  i  448 ;  league,  x.  824. 

Aehaatu,  various  accounts  of,  i  90: 
effect  of  the  Dorian  occupation  of 
Peloponndsus  on,  i  448:  Homeric 
vievr  of,  i  449:  of  Phthidtis  and 
Peloponndsus,  il.  205;  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, ii.  224,  256. 

AehamerUi,  iv.  198. 

Achanu,  i  90. 

Achcua,  ii  824 ;  towns  and  territory  of, 
ii  876  M9. ;  Bpameinondasin,B.c.  807, 
viii.  258 ;  proceedings  of  the  Thebans 
in.  B.C  M5,  viii.  254 ;  alliance  of, 
with  Sparta  and  Elis,  B.C.  865,  viii 
296. 

Ackamce,  Archidamus  at,  v.  54  S09. 

Aehd6us,  i  257  »eq. 

AchUUU,  the  basis  of  the  Iliad,  ii.  108. 

AchUUt,  i  266  M9.,  272  uq. 

Achradina,  capture  of,  by  Neon,  ix.  154. 

Acropolis  at  Athens,  flight  to,  on 
Xerxds'  approach,  iv.  206;  capture 
of,  by  Xerxds,  iv.  212  »eq. ;  visit  of 
the  Peisistratids  to.  after  its  capture 
by  Xerxfis,  iv.  214 ;  inviolable  reserve 
fund  in,  V.  61  seq. 

Ada^  queen  of  Karia,  x.  43,  47. 

AddmanttUt  of  Corinth,  and  Themisto- 
kids,  at  Salamis,  iv.  219. 

AdmHui  and  Alkdstis,  i  108  uq, 

AdrnUut  and  ThemistoklSs,  iv.  872. 

Adranum^  Timoleon  at,  ix.  146, 154. 

Adroitvs,  i  251,  254,  256  Mo.;  tt.  406. 

AdraattUf  the  Phrygian  exile,  ii  411. 

Adrttmetum^  captured  by  Agathoklds,  x. 
852. 


JBa,  i  229  MO. 

JBaleid  genealogy,  i  170, 176  tag. 

JBaktu.  i  170  «eg. 

JB6ti9,  i.  114 ;  and  the  Argonauts,  i  218 
$eq, :  and  Circd,  i  281. 

JBga,  iii  18. 

Mgean^  islands  in,  ii  162 ;  the  Mace- 
donian fleet  master  of,  x.  89. 

JBgean  islands,  effect  of  the  battle  of 
Ghasroneia  on,  ix.  487. 

mgeidi  at  Sparta,  ii.  280. 

Xgeui,  i  188 ;  death  of,  i  204. 

JBgicUeiu,  i  79. 

JBgikoreUt  ii  424. 

JBgina,  i  170 ;  war  of.  against  Athens, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Thebans,  iii. 
888,  889;  iv.  5;  submission  of,  to 
Darius,  iv.  6 ;  appeal  of  Athenians  to 
Sparta  against  the  Medism  of,  iv.  8 ; 
attempted  revolution  at,  by  Nikodro- 
mus,  IV.  146  $eq. ;  from  B.C.  488  to 
481.  iv.  146,  149  seq. ;  and  Athens, 
settlement  of  the  feud  between,  iv. 
156;  removal  of  Athenians  to,  on 
Xerxes'  approach,  iv.  205;  Greek 
fleet  at,  in  the  spnng  of  B.c.  479,  iv. 
242 ;  war  of  Athens  against,  B.a  459, 
iv.  410 ;  subdued  by  Athens;  iv.  419 ; 
expulsion  of  the  .^vinetans  from,  by 
the  Athenians,  v.  282 ;  and  Athens, 
B.C.  889,  vii  586  »eq. ;  Oorgdpas  in, 
vii.  587  $eq, ;  Teleutias  in,  vii.  585, 

Xginaan  scale,  ii.  241,  246,  588  seq, 

JBgirutaru  and  Thebans,  i  170;  and 
the  iiostages  taken  from  them  by 
Kleomends  and  Leotychidds,  iv.  145 
seq. ;  pre-eminence  of,  at  Salamis,  iv. 
228 ;  at  Thyrea,  capture  and  death 
of,  B.O.  424,  V.  282. 

JBgisthtus,  i  149,  150. 

JBgotfotamif  battle  of  vi.  487  wg. ;  con- 
dition of  Athens  and  her  dependen- 
cies after  the  battle  of,  vi  442  stq, 

JBgyptos,  i  88. 

Aeimnutus  and  Dionysius,  viii  460. 

JRneadce  at  Skdpsis,  i  288. 

JBneas^  i  278,  287  seq. 

XrUaniSt  ii-  210. 
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JBOUC 
JBolie  Greeks  in  the  Trted,  i,  806 ;  emi- 

gation  under  the  Pelopids,  L  466 ; 
ym6,  custom  at,  in  cases  of  murder, 
ii.  84  (n.) ;  and  Doric  dialects,  a  266 ; 
cities  in  Asia,  iii.  18  teq. ;  emigration, 
iii.  19,  21;  establishments  near  Mount 
Ida,  iii  22. 

JBolid  line,  the  first,  i.  108  kq.  :  the 
second,  i.  106  <eg. ;  the  third,  i.  118 
$eq. ;  the  fourth,  i.  116  uq. 

JBolts,  iii.  22 ;  the  subsatrapy  of,  and 
Phamabazus,  yiL  876  »eq. 

JBoltUf  L  96, 102  seq. 

2Bpytv9.  i.  168. 

JEKhinhf  at  the  battle  of  Tamynn.  ix. 
882 ;  proceedings  of.  against  Philip, 
after  his  capture  of  Olynthus,  ix.  866 : 
early  history  of.  ix.  866 ;  as  envoy  of 
Athens  in  Arcaoia,  ix.  867 ;  desire  of, 
for  peace,  B.C.  847.  ix.  868:  and  the 
embassies  from  Athens  to  Philip,  ix. 
869.  898,  899,  402,  410  uq. ;  and  the 
motion  of  Philokiatds  for  peace  and 
alliance  with  Philip,  ix.  880  ae?. ;  fabri- 
cations of,  about  Philip,  ix.  386,  896, 
400  seq. ;  visit  of,  to  Philip  in  Pholds, 
ix.  410 ;  justifies  Philip  after  his  con- 
quest of  ThermopyliB,  ix.  411 :  corrup- 
uon  of,  ix.  416  uq.'t  at  the  Amphik- 
tyonic  assembly  at  Deli>hi,  b.c.  889, 
ix.  466  »eq. ;  on  the  special  Amphik- 
tyonic  meeting  at  Tnermopylse,  ix. 
466;  conduct  of,  after  the  battle 
of  Chteroneia,  ix.  489;  accusation 
against  Ktedphon  by,  x.  224  «eg. ; 
exile  of,  x.  280  m^. 

JEschyluMf  Prometheus  of,  i.  74, 844  (n.  2); 
his  Eumenidds  and  the  Areopagus, 
iL  461  (n.  2) ;  his  treatment  of  my  tnes, 
L  848  seq,;  Sophoklds  and  Euripidds, 
▼ii.  6M9. 

JB8eulapi%u.  i.  164  »eq. 

JEt6n,  death  of,  i.  110. 

JEtymntU,  ii.  896. 

JEthiopit  of  Arktinus,  ii.  89. 

AUhliui,  i  96. 

JEtna^  foundation  of  the  city  of,  iv.  818 ; 
second  city  of,  iv.  826 ;  reconquered 
by  Duketius,  ▼.  620 ;  conquest  of,  bj 
Dionysius,  viii.  449 ;  Campanians  of, 
▼iii.  478.  K--«~« 

JStolia,  legendary  settlement  of,  i.  182 ; 
expeditfon  of  Demosthenes  against, 

Mtolian  genealogy,  L  180. 

Mtolian$,  ii.  214 ;  rude  condition  of,  ii 
216;  immigration  of,  into  Pelejpon- 
ndsus,  ii  247  MO. :  and  Akamanfans, 
iii.  221 ;  and  Peleponnesians  under 
Eurylo<uius  attack  Naupaktus,  ▼. 
218;  contest  and  pacification  of,  with 
Antipater,  x.  268;  Kassander's  at- 
tempts to  check,  X.  804. 


AOBSILAUS. 

JEtoUhBUianSf  and  the  Olympic  t 
ii.  289. 

JEt6lus,  i  97, 180 ;  and  Oxylns,  i  141. 

Jfrica^  circumnavigation  of,  by  the 
Phoenicians,  iii.  108 ;  expedition  of 
Agathoklds  to,  against  Carthage,  z. 
848  M9.,  878. 

AgamSdSt,  and  Trophonins,  i  122. 

Aganumnm,  pre-eminence  of,  i  148  «eg.. 
149, 160, 162 :  and  Orestte  transferred 
to  Sparta,  i  164 ;  and  the  Trojan  ex- 
pedition, i  266,  268. 

Agaristi  and  Megaklds,  ii.  418. 

AgaaieUt  vVL.  817  »eq. 

AgatJioklis,  first  nse  of,  x.  880;  dis* 
tinction  of,  in  the  Syiacusan  expe- 
dition to  Krotdn,  x.  881;  retirea 
from  Syracuse  to  Italy,  x.  881 :  ex- 
ploits of,  in  Italy  and  SicUy,  about 
B.C.  820,  X.  882 ;  first  ascendency  of^ 
at  Syracuse,  x.  882 ;  his  re-adndssloik 
to  Syracuse,  x.  888 :  massacres  the 
Syracusans,  x.  834  aeg. ;  constituted 
despot  of  Syracuse,  x.  836 ;  his  popu- 
lar manners  and  military  success,  z. 
836  seq.;  and  the  Agrigentines,  z. 
837, 888, 889;  and  Dehiokrat6s,  x.  884» 
872, 878  seq. ;  massacre  at  Gela  by,  x, 
341;  defeat  of,  at  the  Himera,  x. 
841 ;  expedition  of,  to  Africa,  x.  848 
seq.f  878 ;  capture  of  Megalopolis  and 
Tunds  by,  x.  846:  ▼ictory  of,  over 
Hanno  and  Bomilkar,  x.  848  seq. ; 
operations  of,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Carthage,  x.  360  seq. ;  mutiny  in  the 
army  of,  at  Tunto,  x.  868;  in  Numidia, 
X.  369 ;  and  Ophelias,  x.  860, 864  seq. ; 
capture  of  utica  by,  x.  868;  goes 
from  Africa  to  Sicily,  B.C.  806-806,  z. 
870 ;  in  Sicily,  B.C.  306-306,  x.  871  seq.; 
returns  from  Sicily  to  Africa,  where 
he  is  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians, 
X.  878 ;  deserts  his  army  at  Tunds, 
and  they  capitulate,  x.  874;  bar- 
barities of.  at  Egesta  and  Syracuse, 
after  his  African  expedition,  x.  877 : 
operations  of,  in  Lipane,  Italv,  and 
Korkyra»  x.  879;  last  projects  and 
death  or,  x.  881  seq. ;  genius  and 
character  of,  x.  882  seq. 

Agavi  and  Pentheus,  i  289. 

Agimat  Macedonian,  x.  14. 

Agin^  the  satyric  (mtma,  x. 
n.8. 

Agin^  and  his  offspring,  i  286. 

AgesandridaSt  vi  294,  298. 

Agesilatu,  character  of,  ▼ii  409,  418, 
444 ;  nomination  of,  as  king,  ni.  410 
seq. ;  popular  conduct  and  partisan- 
ship of,  vii.  418;  expedition  of,  to 
Asia,  B.C.  897,  vii.  422  sea. ;  humflia- 
tion  of  Lysander  by,  vii  426  mo.; 
Tissaphemes  breaks  the  truce  with. 
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▼IL  427 ;  attacks  of ,  on  the  ntrapy 
of  Pharnabazus,  viL  427,  440  »eq. ; 
his  enrichment  of  his  friends,  vli. 
428;  humanity  of,  yii.  429;  naked 
ezposare  of  Asiatic  prisoners  by,  viL 
481  M9. ;  at  Epheeus,  Tii.  431 ;  fic- 
torv  of,  near  Sardis,  viL  438;  ne- 
gotiations of,  with  Tithraostfis.  yii. 
484 ;  appointed  to  command  at  sea 
and  on  land,  vii.  437 ;  efforts  of,  to 
angment  his  fleet,  yii.  440:  and 
Spithridatds,'  vii.  441 ;  and  Phama. 
bams,  conference  between,  rii  442 
9eq. ;  large  preparations  and  recal 
o^  from  Asia,  Vii.  445,  469,  474  seq. ; 
relations  of  Sparta  with  her  neigh- 
bours and  allies  after  the  accession 
of,  rii.  450 ;  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  Bceotia,  viL  477;  victory  of,  at 
Korftneia.  viL  479  aeql;  and  Telentias, 
capture  of  the  Long  walls  at  Corinth, 
and  of  Lecheeum  by,  vii.  608  teg.; 
captare  of  Peinenm  and  (Eno6  by,  vii. 
607  teg, ;  and  the  Isthmian  festival, 
viL  506 ;  and  the  envoys  from  Th6bes, 
vii.  510,  516 ;  and  the  destmction  of 
the  Lacednmonian  mora  by  Iphi- 
kratte,  Tii.  511,  517 ;  expedition  of, 
against  Akamania.  vii.  518 ;  and  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  vii.  548  aeq. ; 
miso-Theban  sentiment  of,  viii.  26, 
82 :  his  defence  of  Phoebidas,  viii.  69 ; 
Bubingation  of  Phlins  by.  viii.  67  »eq.; 
and  the  trial  of  Sphodrias,  viU.  95  ; 
expeditions  of,  against  Thdbes,  viii. 
119  »eq. ;  and  Epameinondas,  at  the 
congress  at  Sparta.  B.c  371,  viii.  158 ; 
ana  the  re-establishment  of  Man- 
tineia,  viii.  194  aeq. ;  feeling  against, 
at  Sparta,  B.C.  871,  viii.  197 ;  march 
of,  against  Mantineia,  viii.  900  seq. ; 
vigilant  defence  of  Sparta  by,  against 
Epameinondas,  viii.  210,  815 ;  in  Asia, 
B.C.  866.  viiL  279,  281;  in  Egypt, 
viii.  845  teg. ;  and  the  independence 
of  Messdnd,  viiL  848;  death  and 
character  of,  viiL  847  »eq, 
AguipoltSt  vii.  519  Mg.,  viii.  82  $eq.,  68, 

66. 
Agittu  and  Aristo,  iv.  16. 
Affu  II.,  invasion  of  Attica  by,  B.C.  425, 
V.  281 ;  advance  of,  to  Lenktra.  B.C. 
419,  V.  466  ;  invasion  of  Argos  by,  v. 
470  $eq. ;  retirement  of,  from  Argos, 
V.  472  seq. ;  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia, 
B.C.  418,  V.  476  seq. ;  invasion  of  Attica 
by,  vi.  122, 185 ;  movements  of,  after 
the  Athenian  disaster  in  Sicily,  vL 
196:  applications  from  Eubcea  and 
JLesi>os  to,  B.C.  418,  vi.  196;  over- 
tures of  peace  from  the  Four  Hundred 
to,  vi.  278 ;  repulse  of,  by  Thrasyllus, 
tL  861 ;  fruitless  attempt  of,  to  sur- 
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prise  Athens,  vL  874    invasions  of 
Elis  by,  ViL  892  <eg. ;  death  of,  vii. 

Jffis  III.,  ii.  815  «eg. ;  X.  76,  819  seq. 

Aglaurion,  iv.  218  (n.). 

AgnorUdis,  x.  286. 

Agones  and  festivals  in  honour  of  gods. 

Agora,  Homeric,  IL  9  teg. ;  and  Bould, 

Agoratus,  vL  464,  459. 

Agrigentine  generals,  accusation  and 
death  of,  yUL  409. 

Agrigentines,  and  Agathoklds,  x.  887, 
857 ;  defeat  of,  by  Leptinds  and 
Demophilns,  x.  871;  defeat  of,  by 
Leptinds,  x.  878. 

Agrigentum,  iii.  179;  Phalaris  of,  iv. 
65,  295;  and  Syracuse  before  B.C. 
500,  iv.  295 ;  prisoners  sent  to,  after 
the  battle  of  Himera,  iv.  814;  and 
Syracuse,  B.C  446,  v.  528 ;  after  the 
Theronian  dynas^,  v.  523 ;  and  Han- 
nibal's 04>ture  of  Selinus,  viiL  889 ; 
defensive  preparations  at,  against 
Hannibal  and  Imilkon,  viii.  406  ; 
strength,  wealth,  and  population  of, 
B.C  406,  viii.  406  seq. ;  blockade  and 
capture  of,  by  the  Carthaginians, 
viu.  407  seq. ;  complaints  agamst  the 
Syracusan  generals  at,  viiL  409,  418, 
415  seq. ;  declaration  of,  ag^dnst 
Dionydus,  ix.  6 ;  Timoleon  and  the 
fresh  colonization  of,  ix.  184  seq. ; 
siege  of,  by  Agathokl^,  x.  839. 

AgpUa,  plunder  of  the  temple  at,  ix. 
24. 

Agyrium,  Dionysius  and  Magon  at, 
ix.  7. 

AgyrrhixLS,  vii.  682. 

Ajax,  son  of  Telamdn,  i.  172, 176. 

Ajax,  son  of  Oileus,  i.  176,  279,  283. 

Akanthus,  iii.  252 ;  march  of  Xerxds  to, 
iv.  141 ;  induced  by  Brasidas  to  revolt 
from  Athens,  v.  815  seq, ;  speech  of 
Brasidas  at,  vii.  860  seq. ;  opposition 
of,  to  the  Olynthian  confederacy, 
viU.  49  seq..  64. 

Akaman  ana  Amphoterus,  i.  268. 

Akamania,  Demosthends  On,  B.C.  426, 
V.  214 ;  expedition  of  Agesilaus 
against,  vii.  518. 

Akamanians,  iL  215  sea.,  iiL  226  seq. ; 
and  Athens,  alliance  oetween,  v.  44 ; 
under  Demosthente,  save  Naupaktus, 
V.  219;  and  Ampmlochians.  pacific 
treaty  of,  with  the  Ambraldots,  v. 
228. 

Akattus,  wife  of.  and  Pdleus,  L  109. 

Akesines,  crossed  by  Alexander,  x.  17L 

Akr€B  hi  SicUy,  iiL  179. 

Akragas,  iii.  179. 

AkrUius,  Danad  and  Perseus,  L  85  seg. 
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Akroialu9,T.S38, 

Akta&n,  L  288. 

Jkti,  Braddas  in,  ▼.  884. 

Akuiilaus,  his  treatment  of  mythee,  L 
849. 

Jlat$at  foundation  of,  TiiL  460. 

Alalia,  Phokaean  colony  at,  iii  42L 

AUudnet,  iii.  64. 

Alcyone  and  K6yx,  L  127. 

AliUs,  i.  445. 

AUua,  L  168. 

Alexander  qf  Maeedon.  and  Greeks  at 
Tempd,  on  Xerzds'  invasion,  iv.  166  ; 
embassy  of.  to  Athens,  iv.  245  tea. ; 
and  the  Athenians  before  the  battle 
of  JPlatsea.  It.  264. 

Alexander  die  Oreat,  his  yisit  to  Iliam, 
L  296,  X.  20 ;  successors  of,  and  Iliam, 
L  296 ;  comparison  between  the  inva- 
sion of,  and  that  of  Xerxds,  iv.  831 ; 
birth  of,  iz.  285 ;  at  the  battle  of 
dueronda,  iz.  488 ;  quarrels  of,  with 
his  father,  ix.  495,  506 ;  accession  of, 
ix.  500, 505, 510 ;  character,  education, 
and  early  political  action  of,  iz.  606 
wg. ;  uncertain  position  of.  during 
the  last  year  of  PhiUp,  iz.  509; 
Amyntas  put  to  death  by,  iz.  511 ; 
march  of,  into  Greece,  B.C.  886,  iz. 
614  ;  chosen  Imperator  of  the  Greeks, 
iz.  516 ;  convention  at  Ck>rinth  under. 
B.C.  886,  iz.  516 ;  authoritv  claimed 
by,  under  the  convention  at  Corinth, 
iz.  518  ;  violations  of  the  convention 
at  Ck>rinth  by,  iz.  519  uq. ;  ezpedition 
of,  into  Thrace,  iz.  524  m^.,  527  (n.  1) ; 
embassy  of  Gauls  to,  ix.  528 ;  victories 
of,  over  Kleitus  and  the  Illyrians,  iz. 
529  eeq. ;  revolt  of  Thdbes  against,  iz. 
631  $eq. ;  march  of,  from  Thrace  to 
Th6bes,  iz.  687 ;  capture  and  destruc- 
tion of  Thdbes  by.  iz.  539  aeq.;  de- 
mands the  surrender  of  anti-Mace- 
donian leaders  at  Athens,  iz.  545 ; 
at  Corinth,  B.C.  886,  iz.  548;  and 
Diogends,  iz.  548 ;  reconstitution  of 
Boeotia  by,  iz.  648 ;  Grecian  history 
a  blank  in  the  reign  of,  z.  1 ;  con- 
nezion  of  his  Asiatic  conquests  with 
Grecian  history,  z.  2, 124  seq. ;  Pan- 

-*  hellenic  pretences  of,  z.  8 ;  analogy 
of  his  relation  to  the  Greeks  with 
tiiose  of  Napoleon  to  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  z.  8  (n.  1) ;  military 
endowments  of,  z.  4;  militarychanges 
in  Greece  during  the  sizty  years 
before  the  accession  of,  z.  5  teq, ; 
measures  of,  before  going  to  Asia,  z. 
18 ;  his  march  to  the  Hellespont  and 
passage  to  Asia,  z.  19,  27  :  analogy 
of,  to  the  Greek  heroes,  z.  21 :  review 
of  his  army  in  Asia,  z.  22;  Macedonian 
oflScera  of  his  army  in  Asia,  z.  28 ; 
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Greeks  in  his  service  in  Asia,  z.  24 ; 
defensive  preparations  of  Darius 
against,  z.  26;  victory  of,  at  the 
€muiiku8,  z.  30  $eq. ;  submission  of 
the  Asiatics  to,  after  the  battle  of 
the  Granikus,  z.  88 ;  and  Mithrines, 
X.  88, 160 ;  capture  of  Bpheeus  by,  z. 
89 ;  capture  of  Mildtus  by,  z.  42 ; 
debate  of.  with  Parmenio  at  Mildtas, 
z.  41 ;  disbands  his  fleet,  z.  42 ; 
capture  of  Halikamassus  by,  x.  42 
seq. ;  conquest  of  Lykia,  Pamphylia, 
and  Pisidia  by,  z.  48 ;  at  Kelense, 
z.  49 ;  cuts  the  Gordian  knot,  z.  68 ; 
refuses  to  liberate  the  Athenians 
captured  at  the  Granikus,  z.  64: 
subjugation  of  Paphlagonia  and 
Kappadokia  by,  z.  59 ;  passes  Mount 
Taurus  and  enters  Tarsus,  z.  60  seq.; 
operations  of,  in  Kilikia,  z.  62 :  march 
of,  from  Kilikia  to  Myriandrus,  z. 
63 ;  return  of,  from  Myriandrus,  z. 
66  ;  victory  of,  at  Issus,  z.  68  teq. : 
his  courteous  treatment  of  Darimr 
mother,  wife,  and  family,  z.  72, 101 : 
his  treatment  of  Greeks  taken  at 
Damascus,  x.  77;  in  Phoenicia,  z. 
78  »eq.,  97 ;  his  correspondence  with 
Darius,  X.  78, 88 ;  siege  and  capture 
of  Tyre  by,  x.  82  aeq.;  surrender  of 
the  princes  of  Cvprus  to,  x.  85 ;  his 
march  towards  %ypt,  x.  90, 93 ;  siege 
and  capture  of  Gaca  by,  x.  90  Mg. ; 
his  cruelty  to  Batis,  x.  92 ;  in  Egypt, 
X.  93  HO. ;  crosses  the  Euphrates  at 
Thapsakus,  x.  97 ;  fords  the  Tigris, 
X.  98 ;  continence  of,  x.  100  (n.  2) ; 
victory  of,  at  Arbdla,  x.  106  seq.  ; 
surrender  of  Susa  and  Babylon  to,  x. 
115 ;  his  march  from  Susa  to  Perse- 
polis,  X.  116  »eq. ;  at  Persepolis,  x.  118 
•eg.;  subjugation  of  Persis  by,  x.  123 ; 
at  Ekbauum,  x.  126, 186  »eq. ;  sends 
home  the  Thessalian  cavalrv,  x.  127 ; 
pursues  Darius  into  Parthia,  x.  128 
$eq.\  disappointment  of,  in  not  taking 
Darius  alive,  x.  181 ;  Asiatizing  ten- 
dencies of,  X.  182,  158,  206;  at 
Hekatompylus,  x.  132 ;  in  Hyrkania, 
X.  133 ;  his  treatment  of  the  Grecian 
mercenaries  and  envoys  with  Darius, 
X.  133  ;  in  Aria  and  Drangiana,  x.l85 
Hq..  144 ;  Parmenio  and  Philotas  put 
to  death  by,  x.  140  »eq.;  in  Gedrosia, 
.  X.  144, 176 ;  foundation  of  Alexandria 
ad  Gaucasum  by,  x.  144  ;  in  Baktria 
and  Sogdiana,  x.  145  seq.;  and  Bessus, 
X.  14£,  149 ;  massacre  of  the  Bran- 
chidse  by,  x.  146  eeq. ;  at  Marakanda, 
X.  148, 160  seq. ;  and  the  Scythians,  x. 
148,  166 ;  Kleitus  killed  by,  x.  161 
Hq.,  155  Hq.,  158;  capture  of  the 
Sogdian    rock    and    the    rock    of 
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Choridnes  by,  x.  167  ;  and  Bozana, 
X.  157  ;  and  Kallisthente,  conspiracy 
of  Foyal  pages  against,  x.  163 ;  reduces 
the  country  between  Hindoo-Koosh 
and  the  Indus,  z.  166  m^.  ;  crosses 
the  Indus  and  the  HydMpte,  and 
defeats  Poms,  x.  160  «m.,  170  (n.  1  and 
2) ;  conquests  of.  in  the  Pui\jab,  x. 
171  »eq.;  refusal  of  his  army  to  march 
farther,  x.  172 ;  voyage  of,  down  the 
Hydaspds  and  the  Indus,  x.  174; 
wounded  in  attacking  the  Malli,  x. 
174 ;  posts  on  the  Indus  established 
by,  X.  176  ;  his  bacchanalian  proces- 
sion through  Karmania,  x.  177 ;  and 
the  tomb  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  x.  177 ; 
satraps  of,  x.  177  »eq.;  discontents 
and  mutiny  of  his  Macedonian 
soldiers,  x.  181  $eq.;  Asiatic  levies  of. 
X.  182 ;  sails  down  the  Pasitigris  and 
np  the  Tigris  to  Opis,  x.  183  :  partial 
disbanding  of  his  Macedonian  soldiers 
by,  X.  183  ;  preparations  of,  for  the 
conquest  and  circumnavi^ttion  of 
Asia,  X.  185,  189 ;  his  grief  for  the 
death  of  HephsesUon,  x.  186.  191 ; 
extermination  of  the  Kosssei  by,  x. 
187 ;  his  last  visit  to  Babvlon,  x.  188 
»eq.;  numerous  embassies  to,  B.c.  328, 
X.  188 ;  his  sail  on  the  Euphrates,  x. 
190 ;  his  incorporation  of  Persians  in 
the Macedonianphalanx,  x.  191 ;  his 
despatch  to  Kleomends,  x.  192; 
forebodings  and  suspicion  of,  at 
Babylon,  x.  193  (n.);  illness  and  death 
of,  X.  194  seq.;  rumoured  poisoning  of, 
X.  196  (n.  1);  sentiments  excited  by  the 
career   and  death   of,  x.  196  xq.: 

Erobable  achievements  of,  if  he  had 
ved  longer,  x.  198  »tq.;  character  of. 
as  ruler,  x.  200  seq. ;  absence  of 
nationality  in,  x.  203 ;  Livv's  opinion 
as  to  his  chances  if  he  had  attacked 
the  Romans,  x.  199;  unrivalled 
excellence  of,  as  a  militarv  man,  x. 
200 ;  not  the  intentional  diffuser  of 
HeUenic  culture,  x.  204  atq. ;  cities 
founded  in  Asia  by,  x.  206;  Asia 
not  hellenized  by,  x.  207  ;  increased 
intercommunication  produced  by  the 
conquests  of,  x.  210  seq. ;  his  interest 
in  science  and  literature,  x.  212 ; 
state  of  the  Grecian  world  when  he 
crossed  the  Hellespont,  x.  213; 
possibility  of  emancipating  Greece 
during  his  earlier  Asiatic  campaigns, 
x.  214  ;  his  rescript  directing  the 
recal  of  Grecian  exiles,  x.  245  sea. ; 
his  family  and  generals,  after  his 
death,  x.  264  seq. ;  partition  of  the 
empire  of,  x.  266,  276 ;  list  of  projects 
entertained  by,  at  ^e  time  of  his 
death,  x.  266. 


ALKIBIAD^. 

Alexander,  son  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
X.  269,  276,  800.  301,  306. 

Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon,  x.  283, 
800,  302  M9. 

Alexander,  son  of  Kassander,  x.  322. 

Alexander,  king  of  the  Molossians,  x. 
S28teq. 

Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas,  viii.  237. 

Alexander  qf  Bpirus,  marriage  of,  ix. 
407. 

Alexander,  the  Lynkestian,  ix.  600  seq. 

Alexander  of  Phene,  viii  236 ;  expedi- 
tions of  Pelopidas  against,  viii.  260, 
288,  292,  294  (n.  2) ;  seizure  of  Pelo- 
pidas and  Ismenias  by,  viii.  268  sea. ; 
release  of  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias 
by,  viii.  271;  subdued  by  theThebans, 
viii.  294  seq. ;  naval  hostilities  of, 
against  Athens,  viii.  363;  cruelties 
and  assassination  of,  ix.  201,  seq. 

Alexandreia  Troas,  L  296. 

Alexandria  in  Egypt,  x.  93;  ad  Can- 
casum,  X.  144 ;  in  Ariis,  and  in 
Arachosia,  x.  144  (n.  4);  ad  Jaxartem, 
X.149. 

Alexandrine  chronology  from  the  return 
of  the  Herakleids  to  the  first  Olym- 
piad, U.  228. 

AUxikUs^l  202,  204,  296. 

Alkanis,  Herodotus'  mistake  about,  ii. 
619  (n.  1) ;  his  flight  from  battle,  iii. 
26 ;  opposition  of,  to  Pittakus,  iii.  27, 
811  seq. ;  collected  works  of,  iii.  m 
(n.  4);  subjective  character  of  Hb 
poetry,  i.  328. 

Alkaments,  son  of  Tdleklus,  ii.  331. 

Alkamenis,  appointment  of,  to  go  to 
Lesbos,  vi.  196 ;  defeat  and  death  of, 
vi200. 

Alkestis  and  Admdtus,  i.  106  seq. 

Alketas,  viiL  181, 130  (n.  1),  144,  ix.  24. 

Alkibiadis,  reputed  oration  of  Ando- 
kidds  against,  iii.  369  (n.  3),  iv.  492  (n 
3);  alleged  duplication  of  the  tribute* 
money  of  Athenian  allies  by,  iv.  492 
(n.  3) ;  at  the  battle  of  Delium,  v.  11 ; 
education  and  character  of,  v.  488  seq. ; 
and  Sokratds,  v.  437  seq. ;  conflicting 
sentiments  entertained  towards,  v- 
441 ;  attempts  of,  to  revive  his  family 
tie  with  Sparta,  v.  443  :  earlv  politics 
of,  V.  444 ;  adoption  of  anti-Laconten 
politics  by,  v.  444*  attempt  of,  to 
ally  Aigos  with  Athens,  b.c.  420,  v 
446;  trick  of,  upon  the  Lacedae- 
monian envoys,  v.  447  uo. ;  display  of, 


at  the  Olympic  festival,  v.  464  seq. ; 
466  (n.  2) ;  intra-Peloponnesian  policy 
of,  B.C.  419,  V.  462  seq. ;  expedition  of. 
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into  the  interior  of  Pefoponn6su£, 
B.C.  419,  V.  464  ;  at  Argos,  B.C.  418,  v. 
474 :  and  B.C.  416,  v.  409 ;  and  Nildas, 
projected  contention  of  ostracinn 
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between,  v.  504  seq. ;  his  support  of 
the  Egestsean  envoys  at  Athens,  B.C. 
416,  V.  542 ;  and  the  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion, V.  614,  548  seq-,  ^^^  ^iq. ;  attack 
upon,  in  connexion  with  the  mutila* 
tlon  of  the  Hemue,  vi.  8. 12,  43  wq. ; 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  and,  vi. 
12  «€0.,  43  uq.^  373 ;  plan  of  action 
in  Sicily  proposed  by,  vi  27;  at 
Messdnd  in  SicUy,  vi.  29 ;  at  Katana, 
vi.  30 ;  recal  of,  to  take  his  trial,  vL 
31,  45  uq. ;  escape  and  condemnation 
of,  vi  46  «€$.,  68  (n.  3) ;  at  Sparta,  vi. 
68  8eq.\  Lacedsemonians  persuaded 
by,  to  send  aid  to  Chios,  vi.  198; 
expedition  of,  to  Chios,  vi  198  teq. : 
revolt  of  Mildtus  from  Athens,  caused 
bv,  vi.  206 ;  order  from  Sparta  to  kill, 
vi  233 ;  escape  of,  to  Iissaphemds, 
vi  233 ;  advice  of,  to  Tissaphemds, 
vi.  234 ;  acts  as  interpreter  between 
Tissaphemds  and  the  Greeks,  vi.  235 
teq. ;  oligarchical  conspiracy  of,  with 
the  Athenian  officers  at  Samos,  vi 
237  Beq.  ;  counter-manoeuvres  of, 
agpednst  Phrynichus,  vi.  242;  pro- 
posed restoration  of,  to  Athens,  vi 
241,  244 ;  negotiations  of,  with  Pei- 
sander,  vi  245,  250  seq. ;  and  the 
Athenian  democracy  at  Samos,  vi 
278  «€$.,  282  uq, ;  at  Aspendus,  vi 
325;  return  of,  from  Aspendus  to 
Samos,  vi.  339;  arrival  of,  at  the 
Hellespont,  from  Samos,  vi  340 ; 
arrest  of  Tissaphem^  by,  vi  343: 
escape  of,  from  Sardis,  vi  344 ;  and 
the  Athenian  fleet,  at  the  Bosphorus, 
vi  349;  attack  upon  ChalkMon  by, 
vi.  849;  occupation  of  Chrysopolis 
by,  vi.  350;  and  Thrasyllus,  at  the 
Hellespont,  vi.  353 ;  capture  of  Chal- 
kddon  oy,  vi  855 ;  and  Phamabazus, 
vi.  356;  proceedings  of,  in  Thrace 
and  Asia,  ac.  407,  vi.  367 ;  return  of, 
to  Athens,  ac.  407,  vi  867  ae^. ;  expe- 
dition of,  to  Asia,  ac.  407,  vi.  374  seq, ; 
dissatisfaction  of  the  armament  at 
Samos  with,  vi  377 ;  accusations 
against,  at  Athens,  B.C.  407,  vi.  378 ; 
alteration  of  sentiment  towards,  at 
Athens,  B.a  407,  vi.  379  seq, ;  and 
Nikias,  different  behaviour  of  the 
Athenians  towards,  vi  381 ;  dismissal 
of,  from  his  command,  B.C.  407,  vi 
882 ;  at  ^ospotami,  vi.  488 ;  posi- 
tion and  views  of,  in  Asia,  after  the 
battle  of  ^ospotami,  vi  528  ae^. ; 
assassination  of,  vi  581  seq. ;  cha- 
racter of,  vi  531  seq, 

Alkidas,  v.  158, 160  seq.,  19L 

Mkmai6nt  i  257  seq. 

Jlkmcednids,  curse,  trial,  and  condem- 
nation of,  ii  455;  proceedings  of. 


AMPHIKTYONIBS. 

against  Hippias,  iii.  840 ;  rebuilding 
of  Delphian  temple  by,  iii  341; 
false  imputation  of  treachery  on,  at 
the  battle  of  Marath6n,  iv.  45 ;  de- 
mand of  Sparta  for  the  expulsion  of, 
V.  22. 

Alkman,  ui  301,  306,  309  seq. 

Alkmini,  i  87. 

Allegorical  interpretations  of  mythes, 
i  875  seq.,  388. 

Allegory  rarely  admissible  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  mythes,  i  2. 

A^ids,  the,  i  128. 

Alos,  sanguinary  rites  at,  i.  118. 

Althasa,  and  uie  burning  brand,  i 
134. 

Althamenis,  founder  of  Rhodes,  i  465. 

Altfuemenis,  and  Katreus,  i  206. 

Alyattes  and  Kyaxards,  iii  56 ;  war  of, 
with  Miletus,  iii.  78  seq. ;  sacrilege 
committed  by,  iii  79;  long  rei^, 
death,  and  sepulchre  of,  iii.  79. 

AmoUtheia.  the  horn  of,  i  139. 

Amanust  Mount,  march  of  Darius  to, 
X.64. 

AmasiSf  iii.  152,  455  seq. ;  death  of,  iii. 
435. 

Amasis  and  Polykratte,  iii.  455. 

Amastris,  x.  399  seq. 

Amazons,  legend  of,  i  192  seq. 

Ambrakia,  iU.  216. 

Ambrakiots,  attack  of,  upon  Amphi- 
lochian  Argos,  v.  101 ;  attack  of, 
upon  Akamania,  v.  113  seq. ;  pro- 
jected attack  of,  on  Amphilochian 
Argos,  V.  219 ;  defeat  of,  at  Olpse,  v. 
221 ;  Menedteus'  desertion  of,  v.  222 
seq. ;  Demosthenes'  victory  over,  v. 
224  seq. ;  pacific  convention  of,  with 
the  Akainanians  and  Amphilochians, 
V.  228. 

Ambrysus,  refortiflcation  of,  ix.  477. 

Afivmon,  Alexander's  visit  to  the  oracle 
of,  X.  95. 

Amnesty  decreed  by  Sol6n,  ii.  471 ;  pro- 
posed by  Patrokleidds,  vi  444 ;  at 
Athens,  B.C.  403,  vi  511,  518  seq, 

AmompkaretiLs,  iv.  268. 

Amorgist  vi  197 ;  capture  of,  vi.  218. 

Amphiaraus,  i  251,  254. 

Ampkiktydn,  i  95,  99. 

Ampkiktyonic  assembly,  i  95,  ii  173  seq., 
ix.  237 ;  condemnation  of  Sparta  by, 
viii  192  seq. ;  accusation  of  Thebes 
against  Sparta  before,  ix.  238 ;  accu- 
sation of  Th6bes  against  Phokis  be- 
fore, ix.  239 ;  resistance  of  Phokis  to, 
ix.  240  seq. ;  sentence  of,  against  the 
Phokians.  and  honours  conferred 
upon  Philip  by.  ix.  412,  414;  at 
Delphi,  B.C  839,  ix.  455  seq. 

Amphtktyonies,  or  exclusive  religions 
partnerships,  ii  171  nq. 
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AMPHIKTTONS. 

AmpkiktyonSf  punishmant  of  the  Kir- 
rnseans  by,  ui  287 ;  establishment  of 
the  Pythian  games  by,  iii  289; 
violent  measures  of,  against  the 
Amphissians,  ix.  458  »eq. 

Amphiktyony  at  Kalaaria,  i.  126. 

Amphilochian  Argos,  Eurylochos'  pro- 
jected  attack  upon,  v.  219. 

AmpkUochians  and  Akamanians,  pacific 
treaty  of,  with  the  Ambrakiots,  v. 
228. 

AmphUochttSt  i.  258 ;  wanderings  of,  i. 
285. 

Amphidn  and  Zethuiy  i  241  seq, ;  Ho- 
meric  legend  of,  L  235. 

Amphipolit,  foundation  of,  iv.  497  seq. ; 
acquisition  of,  by  Brasidas,  y.  822 
seq. ;  proceedings  of  Brasidas  in,  y. 
834 ;  policy  of  Kledn  and  Nikias  for 
the  recovery  of,  v.  369  seq. ;  Kledn's 
expedition  against,  v.  374  seq. ;  topo- 
graphy  of,  v.  876  se^. ;  battle  of, 
v.  382  seq. ;  negotiations  for  peace 
after  the  battle  of,  v.  400 ;  not  re- 
stored to  Athens  on  the  peace  of 
Nikias,  v.  407 ;  neglect  of,  by  the 
Athenians,  v.  502,  ix.  229 ;  claim  of 
Athens  to,  viii.  234  seq. ,  279;  Iphikratds 
at.  viiL  284 ;  failure  of  Timotheus  at, 
viii.  285 ;  nine  defeats  of  the  Athe- 
nians at,  viii.  287  (n.  1) ;  Kallisthends 
at,  viii.  353;  Philip  renounces  his 
claim  to,  ix.  210 ;  siege  and  capture 
of,  by  Philip,  ix.  227  seq. ;  PhiUp's 
dealings  with  the  Athenians  respect- 
ing, ix.  230. 

Amphissa,  capture  of,  by  Philip,  ix. 
480. 

Amphissians^  accusation  of,  against 
Athens,  ix.  455  sea. ;  violent  proceed- 
ings of  the  Ampmktyons  against,  ix. 
458  se^. 

Amphitry&n^  L  87. 

Amphoterus  and  Akaman,  i  258. 

AmyhUx,  ii.  249 ;  conquest  of,  iL  333. 

AmykuSf  i.  156. 

Amyntas,  and  the  Peisistratids,  iii. 
246. 

AmyntaSt  father  of  Philip,  viii  46  seq.^ 
231  seq. ;  and  the  Olynthian  con- 
federacy, viii.  46,  52,  65,  61;  and 
Iphikratds,  viii.  102;  and  Athens, 
viii.  232,  234;  death  of,  viiL  235; 
asdstance  of  Iphikratds  to  the  family 
of,  viii.  238. 

Amyntas,  son  of  Antiochus,  ix.  612 ;  x. 
66.73. 

Amyntas.  son  of  Perdikkas,  ix.  611. 

Anaktonum,  iii  216  seq.,  v.  276. 

AnapM,  i.  228. 

Anapust  crossing  of,  by  Dion,  ix.  89. 

Anaxagoras,  i.  885,  v.  26. 

Anaxandridis,  bigamy  of,  ii.  803. 


ANTIPATER. 

Anazarehus  of  Abddra,  x.  166  seq. 

Anaxibvust  viL  821  seq.,  332  seq. ;  in  the 
Hellespont,  vii.  532 ;  death  of,  viL 
533  M9. 

AnaxUcraUs,  iv.  422. 

AnaxUxvaSy  iv.  302,  818. 

Anaximxuvder,  iv.  71  seq. ;  map  of,  iii. 
498  (n.  1). 

AnaximenSs  of  Lampsacus,  L  367. 

Andolndis,  reputed  oration  of,  against 
Alkibiadds.  iii.  369(n.  3),  iv.  492  (u.  8) ; 
de  Mysteriis,  iii.  343  (n.  8);  and  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hermte,  vi  36,  38 
seq. 

Androgeos,  death  of,  i.  203. 

Androkltu,  iii  9. 

AndronuichS  and  Helenus,  L  279. 

AndromMchug,  ix.  145. 

Andr6n,  story  of,  respecting  KrAte,  L 
464. 

Andres,  siege  of,  by  Themistoklto,  iv. 
236;  siege  of,  by  Alkibiadds  and 
Kondn,  vl  374. 

Animxils,  worship  of,  in  Egypt,  iii.  140. 

AnkcevLS,  i  164. 

Antalkidas,  embassy  of,  to  Tiribazus, 
vii  622  469. ;  embassies  of,  to  Persia, 
viiL  1  seq.,  148 ;  in  the  Hellespont, 
vii  647 ;  the  peace  of,  vii.  548  seq., 
viiilwg. 

Atandrus,  expulsion  of  Arsakds  from, 
vi  837 ;  the  Svracusans  at,  viii.  869. 

AnU-HelUnie  inhabitants  of  Greece,  ii 
186 ;  colonies  from  Phoenicia  and 
Egypt  not  probable,  ii  192. 

Antlndr,  i  278, 290. 

Antigoni,  i.  263. 

Antig(mv4  and  Perdikkas,  x.  269 ;  -and 
Eumends,  x.  273 ;  great  power  of,  x. 
801;  alliance  of  Kassander,  Lysi- 
machus,  and  Ptolemy,  against,  x. 
301, 306, 317, 320 ;  measures  of.  against 
Kassander,  x.  308,  806 ;  pacification 
of,  with  Kassander,  Lysimachus,  and 
Ptolemy,  x.  305 ;  Boxana  and  her  son 
Alexander  put  to  death  by,  x.  308 ; 
murders  Kleopatra,  sister  of  Alex- 
ander, X.  307 ;  Athenian  envoys  sent 
to,  X.  814 ;  death  of,  x.  320. 

Anttgonus  Gtonatas,  x.  328. 

AntiLochus,  death  of,  i  278. 

Antimjachua  of  Kolophdn,  i  246. 

Antiochus,  at  Samos  and  Notinm,  vi. 
876  «eQ. 

Antiochus,  the  Arcadian,  viii  266. 

Antiop6,  i  241  seq. 

AntipaUr,  embassy  of,  from  Philip  to 
Athens,  ix.  376.  379,  380,  384,  886 
made  viceroy  of  Macedonia,  x.  18: 
and  Olympias,  x.  19,  193 ;  defeat  of 
Agis  by,  X.  221;  submission  of  all 
Greece  to,  x.  222 ;  Grecian  hostilities 
against,  after  Alexander's  death,  x. 
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250  »eq, ;  and  Kratenu,  x.  257  teq., 
271 ;  Victory  of,  at  Krannon,  x.  257 ; 
terms  imposed  upon  Athens  by,  x. 
259  »eq. ;  remodels  the  Peloponnesian 
cities,  X.  268 ;  contest  and  padfica* 
tion  of,  with  the  ifitoUans.  x.  268 ; 
made  guardian  of  Alexanders  family, 
X.  278 ;  death  of,  x.  274 ;  last  direc- 
tions of,  X.  274. 

AntipcUeTf  son  of  Kassander,  x.  822. 

AntiphUus,  X.  251,  258. 

Antiphm,  Ti.  248,  259  »eq.,  290  teq.,  811 
ttq. 

Antiquity^  Grecian,  a  religious  con- 
ception, i.  897 ;  stripped  of  its 
reugious  character  by  chronology* 

AntUthenis.  at  Kaunus,  vi  226. 

Anti$trop}Ut  introduction  of,  iii  812. 

Anytus,  vi  854,  462. 

Aamo9,  rock  of,  x.  167  and  n.  2, 168. 

Apattt  i  7. 

Apaturia^  excitement  at  the,  after  the 

oattle  of  ArginnsaB,  wL  418  »eq, 
Aphareus,  i.  158. 
Apheidoi,  i.  163. 

Aphep$ian  and  Mantitheus,  vL  86. 
Aphetas,  Persian  fleet  at,  iv.  194, 196, 

197. 
Aphroditi,  i  6,  50. 
Api»t  t  80. 
Apodekta,  lit  857. 

Apollo,  i.  10 ;  legends  of,  L  42  m^.,  48  ; 
worship  and  functions  of,  L  46  teq., 
iii.  6  ;  andLaomedon,  L  58. 261 ;  and 
Hermds,  i.  56 ;  types  of,  L  57 ;  and 
Admdtus,  i  108 ;  and  Korftnis,  L 164 ; 
Sminthius,  i.  806;  evidence  of  the 
Homeric  Hymn  to,  as  to  early  Ionic 
life,  ii.  536 :  temple  of,  at  Klarus,  iii. 
12  ;  reply  of  Delphian,  to  the  remon- 
strance of  Croesus,  iii.  406  seq. 
ApoUoddruSf  his  genealogy  of  Helldn,  i. 

95  wg. 
Apollpd&rut  and  the  Thedric  fund,  ix. 

887. 
ApoUokratis.  ix.  102, 104. 115. 
ApolUmia,  in.  218  »eq,;  and  the  niyrians, 
iii.  234  9eq. :  and  the  Olynthian  con- 
federacy, viii.  49. 
Apollcmidis,  x.  89,  96. 
Apriis,  reign  and  death  of,  iii.  148  »eq. 
Apiyrttu,  i.  220. 
Arabia,  Alexander's  project  with  regard 

to,  X.  185, 189. 
Aracfiosia,  Alexander  in,  x.  144. 
Arad'UB,  surrender  of,  to  Alexander,  x. 

78. 
ArhUa,  battle  of,  x.  106  m?. 
Arbitration  at  Athens,  iv.  442. 
Arcadia,  VL  224 ;  state  of,  B.C.  560,  ii. 
854  «!Q. ;  and  Sparta,  a  858  »eq,,  iv. 
402 ;  proceedings  in,  after  the  battle 
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of  Leuktra,  yiiL  194  teq. ;  invasions 
of.  bT  Archidamus,  viii.  252, 800  teq. ; 
mission  of  Enameinondas  to,  viii.  274 ; 
dissensions  m,  viiL  807  teq. ;  embassy 
of  iBschhids  to,  ix.  857. 
Arcadiant,  ii.  226,  854  »eq. ;  sympathy 
of,  with  Messenians,  iL  847 ;  impulse 
of,  towards  a  Pan-Arcadian  union, 
▼iii.  197 :  application  of,  to  Athens 
and  Thdbes,  for  aid  against  Sparta, 
yiii.  202 ;  Bpameinondas  and  the  con- 
solidation of,  yiii.  205;  energetic 
action  and  insolence  of,  viii.  246  tq.x 
envoy  to  Persia  from,  viii.  264,  266 ; 
protest  of.  against  the  headship  of 
Thebes,  viii.  267 ;  alliance  of  Athens 
vdth,  viii.  273;  and  Eleians.  viiL  299 
«ea.,  807 ;  occupation  and  plunder  of 
Olympia  by,  viii.  299,  806  teq. ;  cele- 
bration of  the  Olympic  games  by, 
viii  808  itq.  :  seizure  of,  av  Tegea,  by 
the  Thebtm  harmost,  viii.  809  »eq, 
Archagathus,  x.  870.  875. 
ArchigetSs,  Apollo,  1.  47. 
Arehelatu,  vi.  342  aeg. ;  siege  of  Pydna 

by,  vi  842. 
Archeptolemua.  vi.  810  seq. 
Archias,  oekist  of  Syracuse,  iii.  176. 
Arehias  the  Theban,  viii  78,  81. 
Arekias  the  Exile-Hunter,  x.  262  seq. 
Archidamus  J  I.,  speech  of,  against  war 
with  Athens,  v.  18  seq. ;  invasions  of 
Attica  by,  v.  49  seq.,  76, 142 ;  his  ex- 
pedition to  Platiea,  v.  106  seq. 
Arehidamtu  III.,  invasions  of  Arcadia 
by,  viii.  252,  800  seq. ;  and  the  in- 
dependence of  MessdnS,  viii  276  848; 
and  Philomelus,  ix.  248 ;  expedition 
of,  against  Megalopolis,  ix.  29 ;  aid 
to  the   Phokians    at    Thermopylae 
under,  ix.  405,  x.  219,  880. 
Archilochus,  i.  827,  iii  258,  801,  804  seq. 
Archxnus,  decrees  of,  vi.  617,  626. 
Architects  at  Athens,  under  Periklte, 

iv.  507. 
Architecture,  Grecian,  between  B.C  600- 

550,  iii.  820  seq. 
Archtmidls,  viii  450. 
Archons  after  Kodrus,  ii.  422 ;  the  nine, 
ii.  445 ;  judges  without  appeal  till 
after  Kleisthen6s,  ii.  497 ;  effect  of 
Kleisthends'  revolution  on,  iii  855 
seq.,  391  seq. ;  limited  functions  of, 
after  the  Persian  war,  iv.  865 ;  limi- 
tation   of    the    functions   of,    by 
Periklds,  iv.  448, 462. 
Ardys,  iii.  51. 

Areopagus,  senate  of,  ii  444 ;  and  the 
Ephetse,  ii.  450 ;  and  the  Eumenidds 
of  i£schylus,  ii.  461  (n.  1) ;  powers  of, 
enlarged  by  Soldn,  ii  489 ;  under  the 
Soloman  and  Kleisthenean  constitu- 
tions, iii  868  ;  in  early  Athens,  iv. 
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488  uq. ;  oligarchical  tendencies  of, 
iv.  440;  venerable  character  and 
large  powers  of,  iv.  443 ;  at  variance 
with  the  growing  democratical  senti- 
ment, B.C.  480-460,  iv.  446  ;  a  centre 
of  action  for  the  oligarchical  party, 
iv.  446;  power  of,  abridged  by 
Periklds  and  Bphialtte,  iv.  451  $eq. 

Arts,  1 10. 

Areti,  iz.  58,  81, 127. 

Argadeit,  ii.  425. 

Argau»  and  Philip,  ix.  209. 

Arganthdnius  and  the  Phdkteans,  iii 
418. 

Argeian  Demos,  proceedings  of,  t.  496. 

Argeian  genealogies,  i.  79. 

Argeiam,  attempts  of,  to  recover 
Thyrea,  ii.  362 ;  defeat  and  destruc- 
tion of,  by  Kleomen^,  iv.  11 ;  trick 
of,  with  their  calendar,  ▼.  465 ;  at 
Epidannis,  ▼.  464  geg.,  488;  at  the 
battle  within  the  Long  Walls  of 
Corinth,  vii.  499:  manoenvres  of, 
respecting  the  holy  trace,  viL  519 ; 
ana  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  viL  647, 
650 ;  and  Mardonius,  iv.  252. 

Argitt  i.  5. 

ArgiluSf  acquisition  of,  by  Brasidas,  v. 
821  Kq. 

Argimuce,  battle  of,  vi.  392  »eq, :  recal, 
impeachment,  defence,  and  con- 
demnation ot  the  generals  at  the 
battle  of,  vi.  401  »eq. ;  inaction  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  after  the  battle  of,  vL 
435. 

Argo,  the,  i.  218. 

ArgonatUie  expedition^  i.  218  teq, ;  monu- 
ments of,  i.  221  tea, ;  how  and  when 
attached  to  Kolchis,  i.  229 ;  attempts 
to  reconcile  the,  with  geographical 
knowledge,  i  232  seq. ;  continued 
faith  in,  i.  284;  Dr.  Wharton  and 
M.  Oinguen^  on  the,  i.  481  (n.  1). 

Araos.  rise  of,  coincident  with  the 
decline  of  Mvkdne,  i  154  ;  occupa- 
tion of,  by  the  Dorians,  i.  445 ;  and 
neighbouring  Dorians  greater  than 
Sparta  in  776  B.C.,  it  280 ;  Dorian 
settlements  in,  ii.  281,  294;  early 
ascendency  of,  ii.  285,  241;  sub- 
sequent decline  of,  ii  248;  acquisi- 
tions of  Sparta  from,  ii  862  «e/. ; 
military  classification  at,  ii.  871; 
struggles  of.  to  recover  the  headship 
of  Greece,  u.  874  aeq. ;  and  Kle6n», 
ii  375;  victorious  war  of  Sparta 
against,  ac.  496-5,  iv.  10  seq. ;  pro- 
stration of,  B.C.  49C-5,  iv.  14  ;  assist- 
ance of.  to  .£gina,  iv.  148 ;  neutrality 
of,  on  the  invasion  of  Xerxds,  iv.  162 
seq. ;  position  of,  on  its  alliance  with 
Athens  about  B.C.  461,  iv.  407  »eq. ; 
uncertain  relations  between  Sparta 
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and,  B.C.  421,  V.  407 ;  position  of,  on 
the  Peace  of  Nikias,  v.  416  teq. ;  the 
Thousand-regiment  at,  v.  415;  in- 
duoed  by  the  Corinthians  to  head  a 
new  Peloponnesian  alliance,  B.C.  421, 
V.  416  ;  ioined  by  Mantineia,  v.  417 ; 
joined  by  the  Corinthians,  v.  421: 
joined  by  Elis,  v.  421 ;  refusal  of 
Tegea  to  join,  v.  428 ;  and  Sparta, 
prmected  alliance  between,  v.  428; 
ana  Boeotia,  projected  alliance  be- 
tween, V.  428  seq. ;  conclusion  of  a 
fifty  years'  peace  between  Sparta  and, 
V.  480  9eq. ;  and  Athens,  alliance  be- 
tween, V.  445, 451  aeq. ;  embassy  from, 
for  alliance  with  Corinth,  v.  462; 
attack  of,  upon  Epidaurus,  v.  464, 
466 ;  invasion  of,  oy  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  their  allies,  B.C.  418, 
V.  470  tea. ;  Alkibiadds  at,  B.C.  418.  v. 
474 ;  pohtlcal  change  at,  through  the 
battle  of  Mantineifi,  B.C.  418,  v.  489 
geq. ;  treaty  of  peace  between  Sparta 
and,  ac.  418,  v.  491  seq. ;  alliance 
between  Sparta  and,  B.C.  418,  v.  492 ; 
renounces  alliance  with  Athens,  Blis. 
and  Mantineia,  v.  492 ;  oligarchical 
revolution  at,  v.  494, 496 ;  restoration 
of  democracy  at,  v.  496;  renewed 
alliance  of,  with  Athens,  v.  498; 
Alkibiadds  at,  B.c  416,  v.  499 :  Lace- 
demonian intervention  in  behalf  of 
the  oligarchy  at,  v.  500 ;  envoys  from, 
to  the  Athenian  Demos  at  Samos,  vi. 
284 ;  alliance  of,  with  Thdbes,  Athens, 
and  Corinth,  against  Sparta,  vii.  467 ; 
consolidation  of  Corinth  with,  viL 
498 ;  expedition  of  Agesipolis  against, 
viL  519  seq. ;  violent  intestine  tend 
at,  viii.  189  aeq. 

ArgoSt  Amphiloehian,  capture  of,  by 
Phormio,  v.  44 ;  attack  of  Ambra- 
kiots  on,-v.  101;  Eurylochus'  pro- 
jected attack  upon,  v.  219. 

ArguSf  destraction  of  Argeians  in  the 
grove  of,  iv.  11. 

Aria^  Alexander  in,  x.  186. 

AriadtU,  i.  204  seq. 

Ariceus^  flight  of,  after  the  battle  of 
Kunaxa,  viL  215 ;  and  Klearchus,  vii. 
220,  222 ;  and  the  Greeks  after  the 
battle  of  Kunaxa,  viL  228,  225,  280, 
248. 

Aridaus,  PhiUp,  x.  256,  270. 

Ariobartanis,  intervention  of,  in  Greece, 
viiL  248  ;  revolt  of,  viiL  279  seq. ;  at 
the  Susian  Gates,  x.  117 ;  death  of,  x. 
118. 

Arion,  iii.  811  sea. 

Aristagoras  ana  Megabatds,  iii.  495  ; 
revolt  of,  iiL  495  seq.^  496 ;  application 
of,  to  Sparta,  iii.  497  seq. ;  application 
of,  to  Athens,  iiL  500 ;  march  of,  to 
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Sardis,  iii.  601;  desertion  of  the 
Ionic  revolt  by,  iii  506  seq. 

JrutarchHS  the  Athenian,  vi  809. 

Arittarchua  the  Lacedsemonian,  viL  881 
teq. 

Aritteidis.  constitutional  change  intro- 
duced oy,  iii.  864 ;  character  of,  iT. 
28  tea. ;  elected  general,  iv.  80 ; 
banishment  of,  by  ostracism,  iv.  149 ; 
and  Themistokloi,  rivalry  between, 
iv.  149,  862:  restoration  of,  from 
banishment,  iv.  207 ;  joins  the  Greek 
fleet  at  Salamis,  iv.  225 ;  slaughters 
the  Persians  at  Psyttaleia,  iv.  281 ; 

Suitable  assessment  of,  upon  the 
lied  Greeks,  iv.  852  seq. ;  popularity 
of,  after  the  Persian  war,  iv.  867 ; 
death  and  poverty  of,  iv.  377. 

Aristetu,  iv.  658,  666  »eq.,  v.  108. 

Ariato  and  Ax^iuB,  iv.  16. 

Aristocrats,  Grecian,  bad  morality  of, 
V.  201. 

AristodimuSf  i.  440  sea. 

Aristodimus,  king  of  Messenia,  ii.  840. 

AristodSmus  Malakus,  iii.  172. 

Aristo<jUmtu  "  the  coward,"  iv.  191,  280. 

ArUtodSmtu  the  actor,  ix.  863. 

Ariatodikus,  iii.  416. 

Aristogeitdn  and  Harmodius,  iii.  333  aeq. 

AristokUs  and  Hipponoidas,  v.  484,  488. 

AristokratiSf  king  of  Orchomenus,  ii. 
842  849. 

AristokrcUis  the  Athenian,  vL  200. 

ArisUmachS,  viii  462. 

Aristomenis,  ii.  887,  841  nq. 

Aristonikvs  of  Methymna.  x.  89,  96. 

Aristophanis,  vii.  12;  his  reason  for 
showing  up  Sokratte,  vii  88;  his 
attack  upon  the  alleged  impiety  of 
Sokratds,  L  858  (n.  2)  ;  and  Kle6n,  v. 
892  seq.f  896. 

AristoteUs  the  Spartan,  ix.  2. 

Aristotle  on  Spartan  women,  ii.  800 ;  on 
the  Spartan  laws  of  property,  ii.  824 ; 
meaning  of  the  wora  Sophist  in,  vii. 
38 ;  formal  logic  of,  vii.  107 ;  novelties 
ascribed  to  Sokratte  by,  vii.  108 ;  and 
Hermeias,  ix.  427,  428  (n.  1) ;  instruc- 
tion of  Alexander  by,  ix.  507  ;  and 
Alexander,  political  views  of,  com- 
pared, X.  204  seq. 

Aristoxenus  of  Tarentum,  ix.  151. 

Aristns  and  NikoteMs,  viiL  447. 

Arkas  and  Kallisto,  i  162. 

ArkesilauB  the  Second,  iii.  268;  the 
Third,  iii.  271  sea. 

Arktinus,  iSthiopfs  of,  ii.  89. 

Armenia,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in, 
vii  269  seq. 

Armenus,  i.  223. 

Arnold,  his  edition  of  Thucydidds,  vL 
388  (n.  4). 

ArrhilMjeus,  v.  814,  852,  856  seq. 
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Arrian  on  the  Amazons,  i.  198  seq. 
conjecture  of,  respecting  Gery6n,  i. 
229;     on     Darius'     plan     against 
Alexander,  x.  69. 

Arsakis  at  Antandrus,  vi.  837. 

Arsamis,  x.  61. 

Arsinoi,  x.  401  seq. 

ArsiUs,x.  28. 

AH,  Grecian,  iii.  820  seq. 

Ariabanus,  iv.  108  seq. 

Artabazus,  XerxU  general,  siege  of 
Potidsea  and  Olvnthus  by,  iv.  248 ; 
jealousy  of,  against  Mardonius,  iv. 
258;  conduct  of,  at  and  after  the 
batUe  of  Plataea,  iv.  273;  and 
Pausanias,  iv.  344,  857. 

ArtaJnuv^,  satrap  of  Daskylium,  ix.  226, 
252,292. 

Artabaxus,  Darius'  general,  x.  128, 133. 

Artaphernis,  satrap  of  Saixlis,  Hippias 
application  to,  iu.  493 ;  and  Histisens, 
ill  509,  519 ;  proceedings  of,  after  the 
reconquest  oi  Ionia,  iv.  1 ;  and  Datis, 
Persian  armament  under,  iv.  18 
return  of,  to  Asia,  after  the  battle  of 
Marath6n,  iv.  49. 

ArtapJiemis,  the  Persian  envoy,  v.  276 
seq. 

Artcuxerzis  Longimanus,  iv.  875  seq.,  v. 
278  seq. 

Artaxerxis  Mnenion,  accession  of,  vii. 
178 ;  and  Cyrus  the  Younger,  vi.  629, 
vii.  179,  211  seq. ;  at  Kunaxa,  viL  218, 
216,  221 ;  death  of,  viii.  850. 

Artayktis.  iv.  292  seq. 

Artemis,  i.  10,  52  ;  worship  of,  in  Asia, 
iii  6. 

Artemis,  Limnatis,  temple  of,  ii.  839. 

Artemisia,  iv.  215,  230. 

Artemisium,  resolution  of  Greeks  to 
oppose  Xerxds  at,  iv.  169 ;  Greek  fleet 
at,  iv.  177,  194  seq. ;  sea-flght  of,  iv. 
196  ;  retreat  of  the  Greek  fleet  from, 
to  Salamis,  iv.  199. 

Arthur,  romances  of,  i.  424. 

Artizans  at  Athens,  ii.  508  seq. 

Arts,  rudimentanr  state  of,  in  Homeric 
and  Hesiodic  Greece,  ii.  54. 

Aryandis,  Persian  satrap  of  Egypt,  iii. 
273. 

Asia,  twelve  Ionic  cities  in,  iii  1  seq.  ; 
MoVLc  cities  in,  iii.  18  seq. ;  collective 
civilization  in,  without  individual 
freedom  or  development,  iii.  121 ; 
state  of ,  before  the  Persianmonarchy, 
iii  399 ;  conquests  of  Cyrus  the  Great 
in,  iii.  425 ;  expedition  of  Greek  fleet 
against,  B.c  478,  iv.  848 ;  Alkibiadds 
in,  vi  867, 374  seq.,  528  seq.;  expedition 
of  Timotheus  to.  viii.  240,  279  seq. : 
Axesilaus  in,  viii  279  ;  measures  of 
Alexander,  before  going  to,  x.  18; 
passage  of  Alexander  to,  x.  19 ;  review 
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of  Alexander's  army  in,  x.  22  ;  cities 
founded  bv  Alexander  in,  x.  206; 
hellenized  by  the  Diadochi,  not  by 
Alexander,  x.  207 ;  how  far  really 
hellenized,  x.  206. 

Asia  Minor f  Greeks  in,  ii.  163 ;  non- 
Hellenic  people  of,  ill.  81  Mq. ;  features 
of  the  country  of,  iii.  82 ;  Phrygian 
music  and  worship  among  Greeks  in, 
iii.  41 ;  predominance  of  female  influ- 
ence in  the  legends  of,  iii.  49 ;  Cim- 
merian invasion  of,  iii.  73  tea. ;  con- 
quest of.  by  the  Persians,  fii.  423  ; 
arrival  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  in,  vL 
359,361. 

Asia^  Uppert  Scythian  invasion  of,  iii 
76. 

Asiatic  customs  and  religion  blended 
with  Hellenic  in  the  Trdad,  i.  307. 

Asiatic  DorianSf  iii.  29. 

Asiatic  frenzy  grafted  on  the  joviality 
of  the  Grecian  Dionysia,  i.  33. 

Asiatic  Greece,  deposition  of  despots  of, 
by  Aristagoras,  iii.  496. 

Asiatic  Gretas,  conquest  of,  by  Croesus, 
iii.  80  seq.:  state  of,  after  Cyrus' 
conquest  of  Lydia,  iii.  414,  applica- 
tion, of.  to  Sparta,  B.C.  546,  iii. 
414  ;  alliance  with,  against  Persia, 
abandoned  by  the  Athenians,  iii. 
502  ;  successes  of  Persians  against, 
iii.  504 ;  reconquest  of,  after  the  fall 
of  Mildtus,  iiL  517  ;  first  step  to  the 
ascendency  of  Athens  over,  iv.  290 ; 
not  tributary  to  Persia,  between  B.C. 
477  and  412,  iv.  424  (n.  2) :  surrender 
of,  to  Persia,  by  Sparta,  vii.  378 ;  and 
Cyrus  the  Younger,  vii.  874 ;  and 
Tissaphemds.  vii.  374;  application 
of,  to  Sparta  for  aid  against  Tissa- 
phemds.  vii.  375 ;  after  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  viii.  24  seq. ;  Spartan 
project  for  the  rescue  of,  viii.  41. 

Asidatis,  viL  340  seq. 

Askalaphtis  and  lalmenus,  i.  128. 

Asklepiadis  of  Myrlea,  legendary  dis- 
coveries of,  i.  227  (n.  8). 

AskUpiads,  i.  167. 

Askl^ius,  i.  164  seq. 

Asopitu,  son  of  Phormio,  v.  152. 

Asdpus,  Greeks  and  Persians  at,  before 
the  battle  of  Phittea,  iv.  259  seq. 

Aspasia^  v.  23  seq. 

Aspendus,  Phcenician  fleet  at,  B.C.  411, 
vi.  325,  338 ;  Alkibiad^s  at,  vi.  825 ; 
AUdbiadds'  return  from,  to  Samos, 
vi  839  ;  Alexander  at,  x.  49. 

AspiSy  X.  353  seq. 

Assetnhly,  Spartan  popular,  ii.  266,  276 ; 
Athenian  judicial,  iii.  356,  359  seq. ; 
Athenian  political,  iii  358. 

Assyria^  relations  of,  with  Egypt,  iii 
141. 
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Assyrian  kings,  their  command  of 
human  labour,  iii.  120. 

Assyrians  and  Medes,  iii,  51  «eo..  110 
seq. ;  contrasted  with  Phcenicians. 
Greeks,  and  Effyptians,  iii.  122 ;  and 
Phienicians,  effect  of,  on  the  Greek 
mind,  iii.  157  seq. 

Astakus,  V.  59,  64. 

Asteria,  i.  6. 

Asteritis,  i.  202. 

Astratis,  i,  6 ;  and  E6s,  children  of,  i  6. 

Astronomy,  physical,  thought  impious 
by  ancient  Greeks,  i  314  (n.  1) ;  and 
physics,  knowledge  of,  among  the 
early  Greeks,  ii.  52. 

Astyagis,  story  of,  iii.  401  seq. 

Astyanax,  death  of.  i  278. 

Astyockus,  expedition  of,  to  Ionia,  vi 
212;  at  Lesbos,  vi.  213;  at  Chios 
and  the  opposite  coast,  vi.  220: 
accidental  escape  of,  vi  222 ;  ana 
Pedaritus,  vi  221 ;  and  Tissaphemds, 
treaty  between,  vi  224  seq.;  mission 
of  Lichas  and  others  respecting,  vi. 
226 ;  victory  of,  over  Charmlnus,  and 
junction  with  Antisthen^,  vi.  227; 
at  Rhodes,  vi.  319 ;  at  Mildtus,  vi. 
323  ;  recal  of,  vi.  324. 

Atalanta,  i  52, 135  seq. 

Atameus,  captured  and  garrisoned  by 
Derkyllidas,  vii  886 ;  jaermeias  of, 
ix.  427,  428  (n.  1).  ' 

At(,  i.  7. 

Atfiamas,  i  116  seq. 

Athenagoras,  vi.  21  seq. 

AthhU,  birth  of,  i  9:  various  repre- 
sentations of,  i  51 ;  her  dispute  with 
Poseiddn,  i  53,  180;  Chalkioekus, 
temple  of,  and  Pausanias,  iv.  861 ; 
Poluts,  reported  prodigy  in  the 
temple  of,  on  Xerxds'  approach,  iv. 
206. 

Athenian  victims  for  the  Min6taur,  i 
204 ;  ceremonies  commemorative  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Bfindtaur,  i 
205;  democracy,  Kleisthen6s  the 
real  author  of,  iii.  859;  people, 
judicial  attributes  of.  iii.  359 ;  nobles, 
early  violence  of,  iii  371 ;  energy, 
development  of,  after  Kleisthen^ 
revolution,  iii.  394 ;  seamen,  con- 
trasted with  the  lonians  at  Lad6,  iii. 
514  ;  dikasts,  temper  of,  in  estimat- 
ing past  services,  IV.  58:  democracy, 
ongm  of  the  apparent  flckleness  of, 
iv.  61  seq. ;  envoy,  speech  of,  to  Gtelo, 
iv.  806 ;  parties  and  politics,  effect  of 
the  Persian  war  upon,  iv.  364  seq. ; 
empire,  iv.  379  seq.,  389  (n.  1),  428, 
523,  527  (n.  1),  530,  vi  499  seq. ; 
power,  increase  of,  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Delian  confederacy,  iv. 
400;  auxiliaries  to  Sparta  agfunst 
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the  Helots,  Iv.  404  »eq. ;  demooracy. 
consummation  of,  iv.  464 ;  armament 
acainst  Samos.  under  Periklds.  So« 
pEoklds,  &c,  IT.  612  sea. ;  private 
citizens,  redress  of  the  alues  aijsainst, 
iv.  625 ;  assembly,  speeches  of  the 
Korkyrsean  and  Corinthian  envovs 
to,  It.  641  »eq. ;  naval  attack,  iv. 
646 ;  envoy,  reply  of,  to  the  Cor- 
inthian envoy,  at  the  Spartan 
assembly,  v.  10  aeq, ;  expediuon  to 
ravage  Peloponnesus,  B.C.  431,  v.  58 ; 
armament  to  Potidiea  and  Chalkidic 
Thrace,  B.C.  429,  v.  112;  assembly, 
debates  in,  respecting  Mitvldnd,  v. 
169,  164  tea, ;  assembly,  about  the 
Lacedsemonian  prisoners  in  Sphak- 
teria,  v.  242  wo. ;  assembly,  on  De- 
mosthenes' application  for  reinforce- 
ments to  attack  Sphakteria,  v.  252 
$eq. ;  hoplites,  at  the  battle  of  Am- 
phipolis,  V.  888 ;  fleet,  operations  of, 
near  Messdnd  and  Bhegium,  B.c.  425, 
V.  631 ;  assembly,  and  the  expedition 
to  Sicily,  V.  544  w?.,  545 ;  treasury, 
abundance  in,  B.c.  415,  vi.  8;  fleet 
in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  vi.  128, 
130  «<^.,  144  <€g.,  168  $eq. ;  prisoners 
at  Syracuse,  vL  177  seq. ;  fleet  at 
Samos,  b.c.  412,  vi.  220 ;  democracy, 
securities  in.  against  corruption,  vi. 
281 :  assembly,  vote  of,  in  favour  of 
oligarchical  change,  vi.  245;  assembly 
at  Koldnus,  vi.  268 ;  democracy,  re- 
constitution  of,  at  Samos,  vi.  276; 
squadron,  escape  of,  from  Sestos  to 
Elieus,  vL  829 ;  fleet  at  Kynossdma, 
vi  833  aeq. ;  fleet  at  Abydos,  vi.  840 ; 
fleet,  concentration  of,  at  Kardia,  vi. 
343  ;  fleet  at  the  Bosphorus,  B.c.  410, 
vi.  349;  fleet  at  Arginusae,  vi.  392 
seq. ;  assembly,  debates  in.  on  the 
generals  at  Arginusse,  vi.  402-412, 416- 
425 :  fleet,  inaction  of,  after  the  battle 
of  Arginusee,  vi.  435 ;  fleet,  removal 
of,  from  Samos  to  JSgospotami,  vi. 
437;  fleet,  capture  of,  at  .^os- 
potami,  vi.  488  tea,;  kleruchs  and 
allies  after  the  battle  of  ^ospotami, 
vi.  444 ;  tragedy,  growth  of,  vii.  2 ; 
mind,  influence  of  comedy  on,  vii.  18 
seq. ;  character  not  corrupted  be- 
tween B.C  480  and  405,  vii.  54  seq,  ; 
confederacy,  new,  B.C.  878,  viii.  97 
seq. ;  and  Theban  cavalry,  battle  of, 
near  Mantineia,  ac.  362,  viii.  818 
seq. :  marine,  reform  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  by  Demosthenes,  ix.  448. 
Atheniaiu  ana  the  Herakleids,  i.  90; 
and  Sigeium,  i.  808;  and  Samians, 
contrast  between,  iii.  460;  active 
patriotism  of,  between  B.C.  500-400. 
iii.  396 ;  diminished  active  sentiment 
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of.  after  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  iii.  897 ; 
alliance  with  Asiatic  Greeks  aban- 
doned by,  iii  602;  Darius'  revenjge 
against,  liL  608 ;  terror  and  sympathy 
of,  on  the  capture  of  Miletus,  iii. 
620;  appeal  of,  to  Sparta,  against 
the  Medism  of  JSgina,  iv.  8 ;  condi- 
tion and  character  of,  b.c.  480,  iv. 
28 ;  application  of,  to  Sparta,  before 
the  oattle  of  Marathdn,  iv.  80 ; 
victory  of,  at  Marathdn,  iv.  88  sea., 
44 ;  alleged  fickleness  and  ingratitude 
of,  towards  Miltiadte,  iv.  56  seq. ; 
answers  of  the  Delphian  oracle  to, 
on  the  eve  of  Xerxds'  invasion,  iv. 
168;  Pan-hellenic  patriotism  of,  on 
Xerxes'  invasion,  iv.  160  seq. ;  hope- 
less situation  of,  after  the  battle  of 
Thermopylae,  iv.  204 ;  conduct  of,  on 
the  approach  of  Xerxes,  iv.  205  seq. ; 
victory  of,  at  Salamis,  iv.  208,  215 
seq. ;  honour  awarded  to,  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  iv.  289;  under 
Pausanias  in  Bteotia,  iv.  266;  and 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  before  the 
battle  of  Plattea,  iv.  264 ;  and  Spar- 
tans at  Platsea,  iv.  264  ;  victory  of,  at 
Plateea,  iv.  270  seq. ;  and  continental 
lonians,  after  the  battle  of  Mykaie, 
iv.  290 ;  attack  the  Chersonese,  ac. 
479,  iv.  291 ;  the  leaders  of  Grecian 
progress  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
iv.  332 ;  rebuild  their  city,  after  the 
battle  of  Platsea,  iv.  883  seq.-  effect 
of  the  opposition  to  the  fortification 
of  Athens  upon,  iv.  887 ;  induced  by 
Themistokies  to  build  twenty  new 
triremes  annually,  iv.  842;  activity 
of,  in  the  first  ten  years  of  their 
hegemony,  iv.  888  wg.,  891;  renounce 
the  alliance  of  Sparta,  and  join  Argos 
and  Thessaly,  iv.  407  seq. ;  proceed- 
ings of,  in  Cyprus,  Phoenicia,  Egypt, 
and  Megara,  B.C.  460;  iv.  409 ;  defeat 
the  JEIginetans,  ac.  459,  iv.  410 ;  de- 
feat of,  at  Tanagra,  iv.  416 ;  victory 
of,  at  (Enophyta,  iv.  418 ;  sail  round 
Peloponnesus  under  Tolmides,  iv. 
419 ;  march  against  Thessaly,  iv.  419 ; 
defeat  and  loHses  of,  in  Egypt,  B.C. 
460-455,  iv.  420 ;  victories  of.  at  Cy- 
prus, under  Anaxikrates,  iv.  422  ; 
defeat  of,  at  Kordneia,  iv.  482; 
personal  activity  of,  after  the  reforms 
of  Perikies  and  Ephialtes,  iv.  487; 
pride  of,  in  the  empire  of  Athens,  iv. 
495 :  settlements  of,  in  the  Mgean, 
during  the  Thirty  years'  truce,  iv. 
496 ;  decision  of,  respecting  Corinth 
and  Korkyra,  iv.  544 ;  victory  of,  near 
Potidsea,  iv.  556 ;  blockade  of  Poti- 
d»a  by,  iv.  656 ;  counter-demand  of, 
upon  Sparta,  for  expiation  of  sacri- 
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lege,  ▼.  80 ;  final  answer  of,  to  the 
Spartans  before  the  Peloponnedan 
war,  Y.  85;  expel  the  .figinetans 
from  MfAnsLy  B.c  481,  t.  M  ;  ravage 
of  the  Megarid  by,  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  t.  00;  irritation  of,  at 
their  losses  from  the  plague  and 
the  Peloponnesians,  y.  86 ;  energetic 
demonstration  of,  B.C.  428,  t.  161 ; 
their  feeling  and  conduct  towards 
the  revolted  Mitylenaeans,  v.  169  teq.^ 
176  »eq. ;  and  Lacedaemonians  at 
Pylus,  armistice  between,  ▼.  841 ; 
demands  of.  in  return  for  the  release 
of  the  Laoedxemonians  in  Sphakteria, 
y.  244;  and  Boeotians,  debate  be- 
tween, after  the  battle  of  Delium, 
B  c.  424,  V.  807  mo.  ;  discontent  of, 
with  SfMirta,  on  the  non-fulfilment 
of  the  peace  of  Nikias,  v.  418 :  recap- 
ture of  Skidn6  by,  y.  426 ;  and  Amptu- 
polls,  y.  602,  ix.  212,  228  »eq, ;  sfege 
and  capture  of  M41os  by,  ▼.  611  aeq. ; 
treatment  of  Alkibiadte  by,  for  his 
allied  profanation  of  the  mysteries, 
vi.  48  s«9. ;  victory  of,  near  the  Olym- 
pieion  at  Syracuse,  vi.  56  uq, ;  for- 
bearance of,  towards  Nikias,  yi  59 
seq. ;  not  responsible  for  the  failure 
of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  B.c.  415, 
vi.  59  (n.  2);  defeat  of,  at  Bpipolie, 
B.C.  414,  yi.  105 ;  conduct  of,  on  re- 
ceiving Nikias'  despatch,  B.C.  414, 
vi.  113,  115  seq. ;  victory  of,  in  the 
harbour  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  418,  vi. 
125;  and  Syracusans,  conflicts  be- 
tween, in  the  Great  Harbour,  vi.  128, 
132  8«q..  149  »eq.,  157  »eq. ;  postpone- 
ment of  their  retreat  from  Syracuse 
bv  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  vL  147 ; 
blockade  of,  in  the  harbour  of  Syra- 
cuse, vi.  151  <Mr.,  168  seq. ;  and  Corin- 
thians near  Naupaktus,  vi.  180  »eq. ; 
resolutions  of,  after  the  disaster  at 
Syracuse.  vL  198  »eq. ;  suspicions  of. 
about  Chios,  vi.  199  »eq.  ;  defeat 
Alkamends  and  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet,  vi.  201;  effect  of  the  Chian 
revolt  on,  vi.  204 ;  harassing  opera- 
tions of,  against  Chios,  B.C.  412,  vi. 
214  aeq.,  222 ;  victory  of,  near  Miletus, 
B.a  412,  vi.  216,  217 ;  retirement  of. 
from  Miletus,  B.C.  412.  vi.  217 ;  naval 
defeat  of,  near  Eretria,  b.c.  411,  vL 
298  aeq. :  moderation  of,  on  the  despo- 
tism of  the  Thirty  and  the  Four 
Hundred,  vL  816  •eg.,  618  aeq. ;  victory 
of,  at  Kyzikus,  vL  344;  convention 
of,  with  Phamabasus,  about  Chal- 
kddon,  vi.  356;  capture  of  Byzan- 
tium by,  vi.  867 :  different  behaviour 
of,  towards  Alkibiadte  and  Nikias, 
vi.  381 ;  victory  of,  at  Arginusn,  vi. 
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892  aeq. ;  remorse  of,  after  the  death 
of  the  generals  at  Arginuste.  vi.  426 ; 
first  proposals  of,  to  Sparta,  after 
the  battle  of  .£gospotami,  vi.  446 ; 
repayment  of  the  Lacedaemonians  by, 
after  the  restoration  of  the  demo- 
cracy, B.C.  408,  vi.  522;  their  treat- 
ment of  Dorieus,  vii.  487  nq.;  resto- 
ration of  the  Long  Walls  at  Corinth 
bv,  vii.  508 ;  and  Evagoras  of  Cyprus, 
vu.  528,  588 ;  successes  of  AntaUddas 


against,  vii.  647 ;  their  alleged  envy 
of  distinguished  generals,  viii.  102 
(n.  2) ;  and  Alexander  of  Phertp,  viii. 
270 ;  project  of,  to  seize  Corinth,  B.C. 
866,  viii  276 ;  and  Chariddmus  in  the 
Chersonese,  B.c.  860-358,  viii.  860  teg. ; 
the  alliance  of  Olynthus  rejected  bv, 
B.C.  858,  ix.  281 ;  their  remissness  m 
assisting  Meth6n6,  ix.  254 ;  change 
in  the  character  of,  between  B.C  4^1 
and  860,  ix.  272 ;  prompt  resistance 
of,  to  Philip  at  Thermopylae,  ix.  288 ; 
expedition  of,  to  Olyntnus,  B.C.  849, 
ix.  8.S7 ;  capture  of,  at  Olynthus,  ix. 
856,  861 ;  letter  of  PhUip  to,  ix.  898, 
408 ;  and  the  Phokians  at  Thermo- 
pyhe,  B.C.  347-846,  ix.  406  aeq. ;  letter 
of  Philip  to,  declaring  war.  B.C.  840, 
ix.  441  aeq. ;  refusal  of,  to  take  part 
in  the  Amphiktyonic  proceedings 
against  Amphissa,  ix.  468;  PhiUp 
asks  the  Thebans  to  assist  in  attack- 
ing, ix.  468  aeq. ;  and  Thebans,  war 
of,  against  Philip  in  Phokis.  ix.  477 
aeq. ;  and  Philip,  peace  of  Demadto 
between,  ix.  490  $eq. ;  their  recogni- 
tion of  Philip  as  head  of  Greece,  ix. 
490,  492  aeq.  ;  captured  at  the  Grani- 
kus,  X.  36 ;  champions  of  the  libera- 
tion of  Greece,  B.C  823,  x.  247; 
helpless  condition  of,  B.c.  302-301,  x. 
81& 
Athena,  historical,  impersonal  authority 
of  law  in,  iL  28 ;  treatment  of  homi- 
cide in,  ii.  32  aeq. ;  military  classifica- 
tion at,  ii.  371 :  meagre  history  of, 
before  i>rako,  it  422 ;  tribunals  for 
homicide  at,  ii.  448;  local  supersti- 
tions at,  about  trial  of  homicide,  iL 
451 ;  pestilence  and  suffering  at,  after 
the  Kylonian  massacre,  ii.  456 ;  and 
Megara,  war  between,  about  Salamis, 
ii  461  aeq. ;  acquisition  of  Salamis 
by,  ii.  462;  state  of,  immediately 
before  the  legislation  of  Sol6n,  if. 
464  aeq. ;  rights  of  property  sacred 
at,  ii  475.  481  aeq. ;  rate  of  interest 
free  at,  if.  488;  political  rights  of 
Sol6n's  four  classes  at,  ii.  488  uo. ; 
democracy  at,  be«;ins  with  Kleis- 
then^,  ii.  494 ;  d&tinction  between 
the  democracy  at,  and  SolOn's  con- 
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stitotion,  ii  495 ;  Sol6ii's  departure 
from,  ii  518 ;  Sol6n's  return  to,  iL 
519;  connexion  of,  with  Thracian 
Chersondsus,  under  PeisiBtratuB,  iii 
837  aeq. ;  after  the  expulsion  of  Hip> 
pias,  iii.  846 :  introduction  of  uni- 
versal admissibility  to  ofBce  at,  iii 
3(52;  necessity  for  creating  a  con- 
stitutional morality  at,  in  the  time 
of  Kleisthen^s,  iii  871 ;  application 
of,  for  alliance  with  Persia,  iii.  883 ; 
and  Plataea,  first  connexion  between, 
iii  383 ;  success^  of,  a«ainst 
Boeotians  and  Chalkidians,  iii  886 ; 
war  of  iEgina  against,  iii  889.  iv.  6 ; 
application  of  Aristagoras  to,  iii  500 ; 
treatment  of  Darius'  herald  at,  iv. 
7 ;  traitors  at,  B.c.  490,  iv.  21,  45 ; 
penal  procedure  at,  iv.  52  (n.  1) ;  and 
iGgina.  war  between,  from  B.C.  488 
to  481.  iv.  146, 148  sea.,  156,  419  ;  first 
growth  of  the  naval  force  of,  iv.  160 ; 
Beet  oi,  the  salvation  of  Greece,  iv. 
152;  and  Sparta,  no  heralds  sent 
from  Xerxds  to,  iv.  155;  Pan-hellenic 
congress  convened  by,  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  iv.  156  seq. ;  and  ifigina, 
occupation  of,  by  Xerxds,  iv.  209  seq. ; 
Maraonius  at,  iv.  248  seq. ;  first  step 
to  the  separate  ascendency  of,  over 
Asiatic  Greeks,  iv.  291 ;  conduct  of, 
in  the  repulse  of  the  Persians,  iv.  332 ; 
Long  Walls  at,  iv.  838  seq.,  412  seq., 
vii  487  seq. ;  plans  of  Themistoklds 
for  the  naval  aggrandizement  of,  iv. 
339  seq. ;  increase  of  metics  and 
commerce  at,  after  the  enlargement 
of  Peineus,  iv.  841 ;  headship  of  the 
allied  Greeks  transferred  from  Sparta 
to,  iv.  346  seq. ;  and  Sparta,  first  open 
separation  between,  iv.  848  seq.,  379 ; 
proceedings  of,  on  being  made  leader 
of  the  allied  Greeks,  iv.  852  sea. ; 
stimulus  to  democracy  at,  from  the 
Persian  war,  iv.  864 ;  changes  in  the 
Kleisthenean  constitution  at,  after 
the  Persian  war,  iv.  365  seq. :  long- 
sighted ambition  imputed  to.  iv.  882 ; 
enforcing  sanction  of  the  confederacy 
of  D61os  exercised  by,  iv.  886;  in- 
creasing power  and  unpopularity  of, 
among  the  allied  Greeks,  iv.  889  seq. ; 
as  guardian  of  the  ifigean  against 
piracy,  between  B.C.  476-466,  iv.  892 ; 
bones  of  Thdseus conveyed  to,  iv.  392 ; 
quarrel  of,  with  Thasos,  B.c.  465,  iv. 
897 ;  first  attempt  of,  to  found  a  city 
at  Ennea  Hodoi  on  the  Strymon,  iv. 
398 ;  alliance  of,  with  Megara,  B.C. 
461,  iv.  408;  growing  hatred  of 
Corinth  and  neighbouring  states  to, 
B.C.  461,  iv.  408 ;  war  of,  with  Corinth, 
.£gina,  &c.,  B.o.  459,  iv.  410  seq. ; 
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reconciliation  between  leaders  and 
parties  at.  after  the  battle  of 
Tanagra,  iv.  417;  acquisition  of 
Bceoua,  Pholds.  and  Lokris  by,  iv. 
418;  and  the  Peloponnesians,  five 
years'  truce  between,  iv.  421 ;  and 
Persia,  treaty  between,  B.C.  450,  iv. 
422  seq. ;  fund  of  the  confederacy 
transferred  from  D41os  to,  iv.  428 ; 
position  and  prospects  of,  about  B.C. 
448,  iv.  429  seq. ;  commencement  of 
the  decline  of,  iv.  431  seq.:  and 
Delphi,  B.C.  452-447,  iv.  431 ;  loss  of 
Boaotia  bv,  iv.  482  seq. ;  despondency 
at,  after  the  defeat  at  Kor6neia,  iv. 
435 ;  and  Sparta,  thirty  years'  truce 
between,  iv.  485  ;  and  Megara,  feud 
between,  iv.  486;  magistrates  and 
Areopagus  in  early,  iv.  438 ;  increase 
of  democratical  sentiment  at,  between 
the  time  of  Aristeidds  and  Periklds, 
iv.  440 ;  choice  of  magistrates  by  lot 
at,  iv.  441 ;  oligarchical  party  at,  iv. 
446 ;  maritime  empire  oi,  iv.  487  seq., 
vi.  499,  509,  viii  8  seq. ;  maritime 
revenue  of,  iv.  491,  seq.,  492  (n.  8),  520 ; 
commercial  relations  of,  in  the  Thirty 

Sears'  truce,  iv.  496;  political  con- 
ition  of,  between  B.C.  445-431,  iv.  501 
seq. ;  improvements  in  the  city  of, 
under  Periklds,  iv.  505  ae^.,  508  seq. ; 
Periklds,  attempt  to  convene  a 
Grecian  congress  at,  iv.  510 ;  applica- 
tion of  the  Samians  to  Sparta  for  aid 
against,  iv.  516  :  funeral  ceremony  of 
slain  warriors  at,  iv.  516 ;  and  her 
subject-allies,  iv.  517  seq.,  631 ;  and 
Sparta,  confederacies  of,  iv.  532; 
reinforcement  from,  to  Korkyra 
against  Corinth,  iv.  544  seq.,  549; 
and  Corinth,  after  the  second  naval 
battle  between  Corinth  and  Korkyra, 
iv.  549  seq. ;  and  Perdikkas,  iv.  551 
seq.,  V.  861  seq.,  501 ;  non-aggressive, 
between  B.C.  445-431,  v.  1;  Megara 

Erohibited  from  tramng  with,  v.  1 ; 
ostility  of  the  Corinthians  to,  after 
their  defeat  near  Potidiea.  v.  8 ;  dis- 
cussion and  decision  of  the  Spartan 
assembly  upon  war  with,  B.C.  431,  v. 
5  seq.  ;  position  and  prospects  of,  on 
commencing  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
V.  19  seq.,  33  «M.,  44  seq.;  requisitions 
addressed  to,  by  Sparta,  B.a  841,  v. 
22  seq.,  29  seq. ;  assembly  at,  on  war 
with  Sparta,  B.c.  431.  v.  31  seq. ; 
condact  of,  on  the  Theban  night- 
surprise  of  Platiea,  v.  43  seq. ;  and 
the  Akamanians.  alliance  between, 
V.  44 ;  crowding  of  population  into, 
on  Archidamus'  invasion  of  Attica, 
V.  53 ;  clamour  at,  on  Archidamus' 
ravage  of  Achanue,  v.  54  ;  measures 
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for  the  permanent  defence  of,  B.c. 
481,  V.  61  Hq,;  alliance  of  Sitalkds 
with,  V.  64.  181  seq. ;  freedom 
of  indiyidual  thought  and  action  at, 
V.  71  tea. ;  position  of,  at  the  time  of 
Perikles'  faneral  oration,  v.  74  ;  the 
plague  at,  v.  77  seq.,  211 ;  proceedings 
of,  on  learning  the  revolt  of  Mity- 
Idnd,  V.  144 ;  exhausted  treasury  of, 
B.C.  428,  y.  163 ;  new  politicians  at, 
after  Perikl6s,  v.  165  seq. ;  rcToIutions 
at,  contrasted  with  those  at  Korkyra. 
▼.  201 ;  political  clubs  at,  y.  208 ;  and 
the  prisoners  in  Sphakteria,  t.  248 
seq.,  267  seq.,  409  seq. ;  fluctuation  of 
feeling  at,  as  to  the  Peleponnesian 
war,  ▼.  271 ;  and  her  Thracian  sub* 
ject-allies,  t.  318  seq. ;  and  Brasidas' 
conquests  in  Thrace,  v.  826;  and 
Sparta,  one  year's  truce  between, 
B.C.  423.  V.  846  Hq. ;  and  Sparta,  re- 
lations between,  B.C.  423-422,  t.  862 
seq. ;  necessity  for  voluntary  accusers 
at,  V.  897 ;  and  Sparta,  alliance  be- 
tween, B.C.  421,  V.  408;  application 
of  Corinthians  to,  B.C.  421,  v.  428 ; 
Lacedaemonian  envoys  at,  about 
Panaktum  and  Pylus,  B.c.  420,  v. 
438;  and  Argos,  alliance  between, 
B.C.  420,  V.  445  seq. ;  convention  of, 
with  Argos,  Mantineia,  and  Elis, 
B.C.  420,  V.  451  seq. ;  policv  of, 
attempted  by  Alkibiad^s,  B.C.  419,  v. 
462 ;  attack  of,  upon  Epidaurus, 
B.C.  419,  V.  464;  and  Sparta,  rela- 
tions between,  B.c.  419,  v.  469 ;  and 
Argos,  renewed  alliance  between, 
B.C.  417,  V.  499 ;  and  Sparta,  relations 
between,  B.C.  416,  v.  500;  and  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  v.  529,  538,  541 
seq.,  664  seq.,  vi.  191 ;  and  Sicily,  re- 
lations of,  altered  by  the  quarrel 
between  Corinth  and  Korkyra,  v. 
526 ;  mutilation  of  the  Hermse  at,  vi. 
4  seq.,  31  seq. ;  ii^urious  effecte  of 
Alkibiadds'  banishment  upon.  B.C. 
415,  vi.  61 ;  Nikias'  despatch  to,  for 
reinforcements,  B.C.  414,  vi.  57,  106 
seq. ;  and  Sparta,  violation  of  the 
peace  between,  B.C.  414,  vi.  119; 
effects  of  the  Lacedaemonian  occupa- 
tion of  Dekeleia  on,  vi.  185 ;  dis- 
missal of  Thracian  mercenaries  from, 
vi.  188  seq.;  revolt  of  Chios,  Ery three, 
andKlazomense  from,  B.C.  412,  vi.  202 
seq.;  appropriation  of  the  reserve 
fund  at,  vi.  204  ;  loss  of  Teds  by,  B.C. 
412,  vi.  205 ;  revolt  of  Lebedos  and 
Erie  from,  B.C.  412,  vi.  207 ;  loss  and 
recovery  of  Lesbos  bv,  b.c.  412,  vL 
212  seq. ;  recovery  of  Klazomenie  by, 
B.C.  412,  vL  214 ;  rally  of,  during  the 
year  after  the  disaster  at  Syracuse, 
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vi.  282;  conspiracy  of  the  Four 
Hundred  at,  vi.  282,  287  wg.,  258  seq. ; 
loss  of  Or6pus  by,  vi.  255 ;  arrival  of 
the  Paralus  at,  from  Samos,  vi  259 ; 
constitutional  morality  of,  vi.  271 ; 
restoration  of  Democracy  at,  B.C.  411, 
vi.  801  seq. ;  contrast  between  oli- 
garchy at,  and  democracy  at  Samos, 
B.C.  411,  vi  816  «<a. ;  revolt  of  Abydos 
and  LampsaJcus  from,  vi  819 ;  revolt 
of  Byzantium  from,  B.C.  411,  vi.  822 ; 
revolt  of  Kyzikus  from,  vi  836 ;  zeal 
of  Phamabazus  against,  vi.  337 ;  pro- 
posals of  peace  from  Sparta  to.  B.C. 
410,  vi.  845  seq. ;  return  of  Alkibiadds 
to,  B.C.  407,  vi  367  se^. ;  fruitless 
.  attempt  of  Agis  to  surprise,  B.C.  407, 
vi.  874  ;  complaints  at,  against  Alki- 
blades,  B.C.  407,  vi.  379  seq. ;  con- 
flicting sentiments  ut,  caused  by  the 
battle  of  Arginusse,  vi  397 ;  alleged 
proposals  of  peace  from  Sparta  to, 
after  the  battle  of  Arginusse^  vi.  431 ; 
condition  of  her  dependencies,  after 
the  battle  of  JSgospotami,  vi.  444  seq. ; 
oath  of  mutual  narmony  at,  after  the 
battle  of  iEgospotami,  vi.  445 ;  sur- 
render of,  to  Lysander,  vi  449  seq. ; 
return  of  oligarchical  exiles  to,  B.C. 
404,  vi.  451;  oligarchical  party  at. 
B.C.  404.  vi.  454  Hq. ;  imprisonment  of 
Strombichid^s  and  other  democrats 
at,  B.C.  404,  vi  454;  the  Thirty 
Tyrants  at,  vi  455,  458  seq.,  vii.  850 
seq.,  865  moC;  Lacedaemonian  garrison 
at,  under  KalKbius,  vi.  461 ;  altera- 
tion of  feeling  in  Greece  after  the 
capture  of,  by  Lysander,  vi.  478,  488. 
498 ;  restoration  of  Thrasybulus  and 
the  exiles  to,  vi.  497 ;  restoration  of 
the  democracy  at,  B.C.  403,  vi  498, 
510  seq.,  523  seq. ;  condition  of,  B.C. 
405-403,  vi  609 ;  abolition  of  Helleno- 
tamiae  and  restriction  of  citizenship 
at,  B.C.  403,  vi  527  seq. ;  development 
of  dramatic  genius  at,  between  the 
time  of  Kleisthen6sand  of  Eukleidds, 
vii.  2  seq.,  9  seq. ;  accessibility  of  the 
theatre  at,  vii.  4 ;  growth  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy  at,  vii.  20  sea. ; 
literary  and  philosophical  antipathy 
at,  vii  29 ;  enlargement  of  the  fleld  of 
education  at,  vii.  81 ;  sophists  at,  vii. 
82  seq..  76  seq. ;  banishment  of  Xeno- 

8h6n  from,  vii.  343 ;  Theban  applica- 
ion  to,  for  aid  against  Sparta,  b.c. 
395,  vii  467  seq. ;  alliance  of  Thdbes, 
Corinth,  Argos*,  and,  against  Sparta, 
vii.  467 ;  contrast  between  political 
conflicts  at,  and  at  Corinth,  vii  496 
(n.  2) ;  alarm  at,  on  the  Lacedae- 
monian capture  of  the  Long  Walls  at 
Corinth,  vii  505;  and  .£gina,  B.C. 
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880,  TiL  686  M9. ;  flnandal  condition 
of,  from  B.C.  408  to  887,  vii.  641 
stq. ;  creation  of  the  Thedric  Board 
at,  viL  641 :  property-taxes  at,  vii. 
643  (n.  2) ;  and  the  peace  of 
AntaikidaA,  viiL  2,  12;  applications 
of,  to  Persia,  B.C.  418,  viiL  6; 
and  Bva^ras,  viii.  17  seq. ;  naval  com* 
petition  of,  with  Sparta,  after  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  viii  89  mq. ;  and 
Macedonia,  contrast  between,  viii. 
44 ;  Theban  exiles  at,  after  the 
seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  by  Phoebidas, 
viiL  58.  76  seq.;  condemnation  of  the 
generals  at,  who  had  favoured  the 
enterprise  of  Pelopidas,  viii.  90 ;  con- 
trast between  juaidal  procedure  at, 
and  at  Sparta,  viiL  96 ;  hostility  of, 
to  Sparta,  and  alliance  with  Thdbes, 
B.C.  878,  viii.  96:  exertions  of,  to 
form  a  new  maritime  confederacy. 
B.a  378,  viii.  97  seq.;  absence  of 
Athenian  generals  from,  viiL  102  (n. 
2);  synod  of  new  confederates  at, 
B.C.  378,  viiL  105 ;  nature  and  dura- 
tion of  the  Uolonian  census  at,  viii. 
106  »eq. ;  new  census  at,  in  the  archon- 


ship  of  Nausinikus,  viii.  108  sea.: 
symmoriesat,  viii.  110  sea.;  flnandal 
difficulties  of,  B.C.  374,  viii.  125 ;  dis- 


Pleasure  of,  against  Thebes,  B.C. 
74,  ViiL  126, 140 ;  separate  peace  of, 
with  the  Lacedsemonians,  B.C.  374, 
viii.  128, 183 ;  disposition  of,  towards 
peace  with  Sparta,  B.C.  372,  viii.  149, 
155 ;  and  the  dealings  of  Thftbes  with 
Platiea  and  Thespise.  B.C.  372,  viii. 
153  seq.;  and  the  peace  of,  B.C.  871, 
viii.  157,  161 ;  and  Sparta,  difference 
between,  in  passive  endurance  and 
active  energy,  viii.  177 ;  the  Theban 
victory  at  Leuktra  not  well  received 
at,  vifl.  179 ;  at  the  head  of  a  new 
Peloponnesian  land  confederacy,  B.C. 
871,  viii.  191 ;  application  of  Arca- 
dians to,  for  aid  against  Sparta,  B.a 
870,  viii.  202 ;  application  of  Sparta. 
Corinth,  and  Phlius  to,  for  aid 
against  Thdbes,  B.C.  869,  viii.  228 
seq. ;  ambitious  views  of,  after  the 
battie  of  Leuktra.  viii.  232  seq.;  and 
Sparta,  alliance  oetween,  B.C.  369, 
vui.  240 ;  embassies  from,  to  Persia, 
viii.  264,  266,  279 ;  loss  of  Or6pu8  by, 
B.C.  866,  viU.  272 ;  alliance  of,  with 
Arcadia,  B.C.  866,  viiL  278;  partial 
readmission  of,  to  the  Chersonese, 
B.C.  365,  viii.  281  seq^  and  Kotys. 
viii.  284  seq.,  855 ;  Theban  naval 
operations  against,  under  Epa- 
meinondaa,  viii.  288  seo.;  naval  opera- 
tions of  Alexander  of  Pherse  against, 
viii.  853 ;  and  MUtokythds,  viiL  855 ; 
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restoration  of  the  Chersonese  to, 
B.C.  868,  viiL  862;  transmarine  em- 
pire of,  B.C.  858,  viii.  863 ;  condition 
of,  B.C.  860-859,  ix.  197 :  proceedings  of 
Philip  towards,  on  his  accession,  iz. 
209 ;  and  Bub<»i,  ix.  218 seq.,  829  seq. ; 
surrender  of  the  Chersonese  to,  B.a 
858,  ix.  216:  revolt  of  Chios,  KOs, 
Rhodes,  and  Byzantium  from,  B.a 
858,  ix.  216  seq..  226 ;  armaments  and 
operations  of,  in  the  Hellespont,  B.C. 

857,  ix.  220;  loss  of  power  to, 
from  the  Social  War,  ix.  2^7 ;  Philip's 
hostilities  against,  B.C.  858-856,  iz. 
232 ;  recovery  of  Sestos  by,  B.a  3o8, 
ix.  258;  intrigues  of  Kersobleptds 
and  Philip  against,  B.C.  853,  ix.  258 ; 
countenance  of  the  Phokiansby,  B.a 

858.  ix.  256;  applications  of  Sparta 
and  Megalopolis  to,  B.C.  358,  ix.  257, 
288 ;  alarm  about  Persia  at,  B.C.  354, 
ix.  278 ;  Philip's  naval  operations 
against,  B.C.  851,  ix.  296  seq;  and 
Olynthus,  817.  821,  825,  337  seq.,  355, 
861 ;  and  Philip,  overtures  for  peace 
between,  ac.  348,  ix.  850  seq.;  appli- 
cation of  the  Pfaokians  to,  for  aid 
against  Philip  at  Thermoplyse,  ix. 
865  seq. ;  embassies  to  Philip  from, 
ix.  869  seq.,  390  seq.,  409,  416  seq. ; 
resolution  of  the  synod  of  allies  at, 
respecting  Philip,  ix.  877 ;  assemblies 
at,  in  the  presence  of  the  Mace- 
donian envoys,  ix.  879  seq. ;  envoys 
from  Philip  to,  ix.  876,  379,  886,  890 : 
motion  of  Philokrat^s  for  peace  and. 
alliance  between  Philip  and,  ix.  879 
seq. ;  ratiflcation  of  peace  and  alliance 
between  Philip  and,  ix.  384  seq.,  416 
seq.;  alarm  and  displeasure  at,  on  the 
surrender  of  Thermopylie  to  Philip,  * 
ix.  409;  professions  of  Philip  to, 
after  his  conquest  of  Thermcmyhe. 
ix.  411 ;  and  the  honours  conferred 
upon  Philip  by  the  Amphiktyons,  ix. 
414;  and  Philip,  formal  peace 
between,  from  B.C.  346  to  340,  ix.  428 ; 
mission  of  Python  from  Philip  to,  ix. 
431;  and  Philip,  proposed  amend- 
ments in  the  pesice  of,  B.C.  646, 
between,  ix.  431  seq. ;  and  Philip, 
disputes  between,  about  the  Bos- 
porus and  Hellespont,  ix.  436;  in- 
creased influence  of  Demosthen^  at, 
B.C.  341-388,  ix.  438 ;  services  of 
Kallias  the  Chalkidian  to,  B.C.  841. 
ix.  488;  and  Philip,  declaration  of 
war  between,  b.C.  840,  ix.  440  seq. ; 
vote  of  thanks  from  Byzantium  and 
the  Chersonese  to,  ix.  446  \  accusation 
of  the  Amphissians  against,  at  the 
Amphiktyonic  assembly,  B.O.  839,  ix. 
466    seq. ;   and  Thebes,   unfriendly 
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relations  between,  B.C.  889,  ix.  468 ; 
proceedings  at,  on  Philip's  fortifica- 
tion of  Elateia  and  application  to 
Thebes  for  aid,  iz.  468  «ea.,  474 ;  and 
ThSbes,  alliance  of,  a^mst  Philip, 
B.C.  389,  iz.  474 ;  Demosthends 
crowned  at,  iz.  477,  480 ;  proceedings 
at,  on  the  defeat  at  Chnroneia,  iz. 
485  seq. ;  lenitv  of  Philip  towards, 
after  the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  iz. 
488;  means  of  resistance  at,  after 
the  battle  of  ChsBroneia,  iz.  491; 
honorary  votes  at.  in  favour  of 
Philip,  iz.  492 ;  sentiment  at,  on  the 
death  of  Philip,  iz.  512  ;  submission 
of,  to  Alezander,  iz.  514 ;  conduct  of, 
on  Alezander's  violation  of  the  con- 
vention  at  Corinth,  iz.  621  seq. ;  pro- 
ceedings at,  on  the  destruction  of 
Thebes  by  Alezander,  iz.  544 ;  Alez- 
ander demands  the  surrender  of  anti- 
Macedonian  leaders  at,  iz.  545  ; 
pacific  policy  of,  in  Alexander's 
time.  z.  215  seo.;  position  of  parties 
at,  during  and  after  the  anti-Mace- 
donian struggle  of  Agis,  z.  228 ;  sub- 
mission of,  to  Antipater,  z.  258  »eq,; 
state  of  parties  at.  on  the  proclama- 
tion of  Polyspercnou,  x.  279 ;  Kas- 
sander  gets  possession  of,  z.  296 ; 
under  Demetrius  Phalereus,  z.  297 
seq. ;  census  at,  under  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  z.  297 ;  Demetrius  Polior- 
ketds  at,  z.  308  seq.,  817,  819  seq.,  321 ; 
alteration  of  sentiment  at,  between 
B.C.  888  and  807,  x.  810 ;  in  B.C.  501 
and  307,  contrast  between,  z.  811 ; 
restrictive  law  against  philosophers 
at,  B.C.  807,  z.  818 ;  embassy  to 
Antigonus  from,  z.  814;  political 
nullity  of,  in  the  generation  after 
Demosthends,  z.  825 ;  connexion  of, 
with  Bosporus  or  PantikapsBum,  z. 
409  seq. 

Athos,  lii.  251;  colonies  in,  iii.  252; 
Mardonius'  fleet  destroyed  near,  iv. 
3 ;  Xerzds'  canal  through,  iv.  122  seq. 

Atlas,  i.  6,  8. 

Atossa,  iii.  465. 

AtreidSj  i.  144. 

Atreusy  i.  148  seq.,  148. 

AtnypoSy  i.  7. 

Attcdus,  the  Macedonian,  iz.  495  <0g.  ;and 
Pausanias,  iz.  498 ;  death  of,  iz.  60, 
512. 

Attic  legends,  i.  177  seq. ;  chronologv, 
commencement  of,  ii.  423 ;  gentes,  u. 
427  seq.\  demes,  ii.  435,  487,  442,  iii. 
851  (n.  1);  law  of  debtor  and  creditor, 
ii.  466,  476  (n.  1);  scale,  ratio  of,  to 
the  iEginsean  and  Euboic,  ii.  538 ; 
Dionysia,  iii.  294. 

Attica,  original  distribution  of,  i.  178 ; 


division  of,  by  Kekrops,  i.  180 ;  ob- 
scurity of  the  civil  condition  of.  be- 
fore SoI6n,  ii.  424  ;  alleged  duodeci- 
mal division  of,  in  eany  times,  ii. 
424 ;  four  Ionic  tribes  in,  ii.  425  seq.\ 
original  separation  and  subsequent 
consolidation  of  communities  in,  ii. 
440:  long  continuance  of  the  cantonal 
feeling  in,  ii.  441;  state  of,  after 
Sol6n^  legislation,  ii.  519 ;  Spartan 
expeditions  tov  against  Hippias,  iii. 
840;  Xerz6s  in,  iv.  204  seq.\  Xacedie- 
monian  invasion  of,  under  Pleistoa- 
naz,  iv.  484 ;  Archidamus'  invasions 
of,  V.  49  seq.,  76,  142 ;  Lacediemonian 
invasion  of,  b.c.  427,  v.  158 ;  invasion 
of,  by  Agis,  B.C.  418,  vi  122 ;  king 
Pausanias'  ezpedition  to,  vi.  498  seq. 

Augi,  i.  168. 

Augeas,  i.  ISO. 

Aulis,  Greek  forces  assembled  at, 
against  Troy,  i.  268  seq.;  Agesilaus 
3,  vii  424. 

Ausonians,  iii.  166. 

Autoklis  at  the  Congress  at  Sparta,  B.C. 
871,  viii.  165 ;  in  the  HeUespont,  viiL 
855  Mg. 

Autolykus,  1 118. 

Azan,  i.  163. 

B. 

Babylon,  iii.  Ill  seq.;  Cyrus'  capture  of, 
ilL  425  seq.;  revolt  and  reconquest  of, 
by  Darius,  iii.  444  seq.;  Alexander  at, 
X.  115  seq.,  189  seq.;  Harpalus  satrap 
of,  z.  179. 

Babylonian  scale,  ii.  241 ;  kings,  their 
command  of  human  labour,  Iii.  120. 

Babylonians,  industry  of.  iiL  119 ;  de- 
serts and  predatory  tribes  surround- 
ing, iii.  122. 

Bacchce  of  Euripides,  i.  240  (n.  1). 

Bacchiads,  ii.  230,  379. 

Bacchic  rites,  i.  27,  28,  82,  83,  280. 

Bacchus,  birth  of,  i.  288 ;  rites  of,  i.  289. 

Bacon  and  Sokratds,  vii.  127  (n.  1) ;  on 
the  Greek  philosophers,  vii.  181  (n.  1). 

Bad,  meaning  of,  in  earlv  Greek  writers, 
ii.  7 ;  double  sense  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  equivalents  of.  ii  ^419  (n.  4). 

Bagoeus  and  Oroetds,  iii.  443. 

Bagoas,  ix.  426,  z.  25. 178. 

Baktria,  Alez.%nder  in,  z.  146,  149,  157 

Barbarian,  meaning  of,  ii.  164 ;  and 
Grecian  military  feeling,  contrast  be- 
tween, V.  858. 

Bards,  ancient  Grecian,  ii.  73,  79. 

Bardylis,  defeat  of,  by  Philip,  iz.  211. 

Barha,  modem  observations  of,  iii.  269 
(n.  2).  263  (n.  2),  264  (n.  1);  foundation 
of,  ill.  268 ;  Persian  ezpedition  from 
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Egypt  against,  iiL  278 ;  capture  of, 
iii.  274 ;  submission  of,  to  Kambyste, 
iii.  485. 

BasilitU,  iii  11  (n.  1),  16. 

BatUy  goTeruor  of  Oaza.  z.  91. 

Battus,  founder  of  Kyrend,  ill  256  teq.; 
dynasty  of,  iii.  2«6  wq.;  the  Third, 
iii.  269. 

Bebrykians,  iii.  85. 

Belleropkdn,  i.  116. 

Bilus,  temple  of.  iiL  115. 

Bequatf  Soldn's  law  of,  ii.  605. 

Beraa,  Athenian  attack  upon,  iv.  554 
(n.1). 

Besnut  x.  128  ««<?.,  145, 149. 

Bias,  L  85, 105  ««<?.;  of  Pridnd.  ill  422. 

Bualtas,  the  king  of,  iii.  248,  iv.  142. 

Bithynia,  Derkyllidas  in,  yii.  882. 

Bithynians,  iii.  88. 

Boar,  the  Kalyddnian,  i.  188. 185  aeo. 

Baeolia,  i.  452-3 ;  affinities  of,  with  Thes- 
saly.  i.  454 ;  transition  from  mythical 
to  historical,  i.  455  ;  cities  and  con- 
federation of,  ii  218-9;  Mardonius 
in,  iv.  244,  252 ;  Pausanias'  march 
to,  iv.  257 ;  supremacy  of  ThAbes  in, 
restored  by  Sparta,  iv.  402,  414 ; 
expedition  of  the  Lacedsemonians 
into,  B.C.  458,  iv.  iUseq.;  acquisition 
of,  by  Athens,  iv.  418 ;  loss  of,  by 
Athens,  iv.  482  seq.;  486  6t.  1) ; 
scheme  of  Demosthends  and  Hippo- 
kratSs  for  invading,  B.C.  424,  v.  294 ; 
Sparta  and  Argos,  projected  alUance 
between,  b.C.  421,  v.  428  seq.\  and 
Sparta,  alliance  between,  b.c.  420, 
V.  429 :  and  Eubuea,  bridge  connect- 
ing, vL  885,  841;  Agesilaus  on  the 
northern  frontier  of,  vii.  477 ;  expe- 
ditions of  Kleombrotus  to,  viii.  89 
Hq.,  121;  expulsion  of  the  LacedsB- 
monians  from,  by  the  Thebans,  b.c. 
874,  viii.  127 ;  proceedings  in,  after 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  viii  179 ;  re- 
tirement of  the  Spartans  from,  after 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  viii.  180 ;  ex- 
tinction of  free  cities  in,  by  Th6bes, 
ix.  199;  successes  of  Onomarchus 
in.  ix.  286:  reconstitntion  of,  by 
Alexander,  ix.  548. 

Bceotian  war,  vii  455  seq.;  cities  after 
the  peace  of  AntaUddas,  viii  27,  81. 

B€6oHans,  i  452  seq.,  ii  217  seq.;  and 
GhaUddians,  successes  of  Athens 
against,  iii  886 ;  and  Athenians,  de- 
bate between,  after  the  battle  of 
B^um,  V.  807  seq.;  at  peace  during 
the  One  year's  truce  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  v.  865;  repudiate  the 
peace  of  Nikias,  v.  408,  406 ;  refuse 
to  join  Argos,  B.C.  421,  v.  420. 

Badtus,  genealogy  of,  i  285  (n.  1),  454 
(H.4X 


BUTADiE. 
Bomilkar,  x.  ^48  seq.,  867. 
Boreas,  i  6, 188-4. 

Bosphorus,A}Mbvad^  and  the  Athenian 
fleet  at  the,  vi  849  ;  Autoklds  in  the, 
viii.  355;  disputes  between  Philip 
and  Athens  about,  ix.  486. 
Bosporus  or  Pantikapieum,  x.  400  seq, 
Boiiiasaru,  iii  240,  245  (n.  8). 
BovU,  Homeric,  ii.  9 :  and  Agora,  ii 

18. 
Branchida  and  Alexander,  z.  146  seq. 
Brandos,  first  exploit  of,  v.  58;  and 
Kn^mus,  attempt  of,  upon  Peirseus, 
V.  129 :  at  PVlus,  v.  287 ;  sent  with 
Helot  and  other  Peloponnesian  hop- 
lites  to  Thrace,  v.  286  ;  at  Megara, 
V.  291  sear,  march  of,  through  Thes- 
saly,  to  Thrace,  v.  382  mq.;  and  Per- 
dikkas,  relations  between,  v.  814, 
858,  856  eeq.;  prevails  upon  Akanthus 
to  revolt  from  Athens,  v.  815  seq.; 
proceedings  of,  at  Argilus,  v.  821 ;  at 
Amphipolis,  v.  822  seq.,  379  seq.;  re- 
pelled trom  Eion,  v.  825 ;  capture  of 
L^kythus  by,  v.  888;  revolt  of 
Skldn*  to,  V.  348  »e5.;  and  Perdikkas, 
proceedings  of,  towards  Arrhibseus, 
V.  814,  852,  856  uq.;  personal  ascend- 
ency of,  V.  326,  889 ;  operations  of, 
after  his  acquisition  of  Amphipolis, 
V.  384 ;  surprises  and  takes  Tordnd, 
V.  836 ;  acquisition  of  Mendd  by,  v. 
852 ;  retreat  of,  before  the  Illyrians, 
V.  856  <€$.;  Lacedaemonian  reinforce- 
ment to,  V.  862 ;  attempt  of,  upon 
Potidaea,  v.  863;  opposition  of,  to 
peace  on  the  expiration  of  the  One 
year's  truce,  v.  867;  death  and 
character  of,  v.  882,  889  seq.;  speech 
of,  at  Akanthus,  rii.  860  seq.;  lan- 
guage of,  contrasted  with  the  acts  of 
Lysander,  vii  862. 

Brazen  race,  the,  i  62. 

Brennus,  invasion  of  Greece  by,  x.  823 
seq. 

Briareus.  i  5. 

Bribery,  judicial,  In  Grecian  cities,  iv. 
279  seq. 

Briseis,  L  269. 

Bromias,  ix.  29. 

Brontis,  i  5. 

Brundusium,  iii  202. 

Brute,  the  Trojan,  i.  430  seq. 

Bruttians,  ix.  10, 181. 

Bryant,  hypothesis  on  the  Trojan  war, 
i  800  (n.  2) ;  on  Palnphatus,  i  878 
(n.2). 

Bryas,  v.  496. 

Budini,  iii  68. 

Bukephalia,  x.  170, 178. 

Bull,  Phalaris*  braten,  iv.  296  (n.  1). 

Bura,  destruction  of,  viii.  148. 

Butadai,  i.  182. 
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BYBLUS. 

Byllus,  surrender  of,  to  Alexander,  x. 
78. 

ByzoMtium,  iiL  254 ;  extension  of  the 
Ionic  revolt  to,  iii.  602 ;  Pausanias 
at,  iv.  848,  857;  reTolt  of,  from 
Athens,  B.O.  411,  vi.  322 ;  Klearchus, 
the  Lacedsemonian,  sent  to,  vi.  851 ; 
capture  of,  by  the  Athenians,  vi.  855; 
mission  of  Cheirisophus  to,  viL  291 ; 
return  of  Cheirisophus  from,  vii.  812; 
the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  vii. 
822  seq.;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  B.C. 
858,  ix.  216  seq.,  227  ;  mission  of  De- 
mosthends  to,  ix.  489 ;  siege  of,  by 
Philip,  ix.  445 ;  vote  of  thanks  from, 
to  Athens,  ix.  446 ;  Philip  concludes 
peace  with,  ix.  447. 


Calabrian  peninsula,  Dionysius'  pro- 
jected wall  across,  ix.  42. 

Calyci,  i.  129. 

CampanianSf  ix.  9  ;  of  ^tna,  viii.  478. 

Canaci,  L  128  (».  2). 

Carthage,  iii.  92;  foundation  and 
dommion  of,  iii.  159  seq. ;  and  Tyre, 
amicable  relations  of,  iii.  162; 
projected  expedition  of  Kambysds 
against,  iiL  435  ;  empire,  power,  and 
population  of,  viii  374  seq. ;  and  her 
colonies,  viii.  877  ;  military  force  of, 
viii.  878  seq. ;  political  constitution 
of,  viii.  880  seq. ;  oligarchical  system 
and  sentiment  at,  viii.  381  sea. ; 
powerful  families  at,  viii.  382;  in- 
tervention of,  in  Sicily,  a  a  410,  viiL 
384  seq. ;  and  Dionysius,  viii.  451, 
455,  468,  464  seq. ;  distress  at,  on  the 
failure  of  Imilkon's  expedition 
against  Syracuse,  viii.  498;  danger 
of,  from  her  revolted  Lybian  subjects, 
B.C.  894,  viii.  498;  Dionysius  renews  the 
war  with,  ix.  89  seq.\  Dionysius  con- 
cludes an  unfavourable  p^u^  with, 
ix.  41 ;  new  war  of  Dionysius  with, 
ix.  48;  danger  from,  to  Syracuse, 
B.C.  844.  ix.  188;  operations  of 
Agathokl^s  on  the  eastern  coast  of, 
X.  852  seq. ;  sedition  of  Bomilkar  at, 
X.367. 
Carthaginian  invasion  of  ^dly,  B.0. 480, 
iv.  810  seq. ;  fleet,  entrance  of,  into 
the  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse,  viiL 
480. 
Carthaginians  and  Phcenicians,  differ- 

.ence  between  the  aims  of,  iii.  96; 
and  Greeks,  first  known  collision 
between,  iii.  161 ;  peace  of,  with 
Gelo,  after  the  battle  of  the  Himera, 
iv.  818 ;  and  Egestieans,  victory  of, 
over  the  Selinnntines,  viii.  886; 
blockade  and  capture  of  Agrigentum 


CHALKIDEUS. 

by,  viii.  407  seq. ;  plunder  of  Syracuse 
by,  ViiL  464 ;  m  Sicily,  expedition  of 
Dionysius  against,  viii.  465  sea.  ; 
naval  victory  of,  oflE  Katana,  viiL 
477 ;  before  Syracuse,  viii.  480  «eg., 
488  seq. ;  defeat  of,  in  the  Great 
Harbour  of  Syracuse,  viii.  482;  in 
Sicily,  frequency  of  pestilence 
among,  ix.  2 ;  purchase  the  robe  of 
the  Lakinian  Hdr6,  ix.  22;  and 
Hipponium,  ix.  42;  invade  Sicily, 
B.C.  840,  ix.  169  ;  Tiraoleon's  victory 
over;  at  the  Krimdsus.  ix.  178  seq. ; 
peace  of  Timoleon  with,  ix.  180; 
their  defence  of  Agrigentum  against 
Agathokl^s,  X.  840  seq. ;  victory  of, 
over  Agathoklds  at  the  Himera,  x. 
841  seq. ;  recover  great  part  of  Sicily 
from  Agathoklds,  x.  343 ;  expedition 
of  AgaUiokl6s  to  Africa  against,  x. 
843  seq.  ;  religious  terror  of,  after  the 
defeat  of  Hanno  and  Bomilkar,  x. 
351 ;  success  of,  against  Agathoklds 
in  Numidia,  x.  354 ;  victories  of,  over 
Archagathus,  x.  870 ;  Archagathus 
blocked  up  at  Tunds  by,  x.  871,  374 ; 
victory  or,  over  Agathokl^,  near 
Tunto,  X.  878 ;  noctural  panic  in  the 
camp  of,  near  Tun6s,  x.  374;  the 
army  of  AgathoklSs  capitulate  with, 
after  his  desertion,  x.  875. 

Caspian  Gates,  x.  127  (n.  5). 

Castes,  Egyptian,  iii.  133  seq. 

Catalogue  m  the  Iliad,  iL  90  seq.,  160. 

OUo  the  elder,  and  Kle6n,  v.  895  (n. 
1,  2),  896  (n.  8). 

Cens%jLs,  nature  and  duration  of  the 
Solonian,  viii.  106  seq.  ;  in  the 
Archonship  of  Nausinikus,  viii.  108 
seq. 

Centaur  Nessus,  1. 189. 

Centimanes,  L  8. 

Ceremonies,  religious,  a  source  of 
m3rthe8,  i.  58. 

Cestus,  m.  283  (n.  8). 

Chdbrius,  conduct  of,  at  Naxos,  vi.  430 ; 
defeat  of  Gorffdpas  by,  vii.  538 ; 
proceedings  of,  between  b.c.  387-878, 
viiL  99  ;  at  ThAbes,  viiL  119 ;  victory 
of,  near  Naxos,  viii.  122  seq. ;  at 
Corinth,  viii.  245;  in  Egypt,  viii. 
845  ;  and  Chariddmus,  862 ;  death  of, 
ix.219. 

CJuereas,  vL  259,  278. 

Chceroneia,  victory  of  the  Thebans  over 
Onomarchus  at,  ix.  252 ;  battle  of, 
B.C.  338,  ix.  488  seq. 

Chaldcean  priests  and  Alexander,  x.  189, 
193 

Chaldaans,  iii.  Ill  seq. 

Chalkidonijkd  Alkibiadte,  vi.  850,  855. 

Chalhideus,  expedition  of,  to  Chios,  vi. 
199,   201    seq. ;    and    Tissaphemds, 
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treaty  between,  vi.  207 ;  defeat  and 

death  of,  yi.  214. 
Chalkidians,  Thracian,  iiL  240  ieq.,  t. 
112.   285;    of  Ealxea,  gnccetaes  of 
Atnens  aji^nst,  iiL  386. 
Chalkidikit  success  of  Timotheos  in, 
Tiii.    285 ;    three   expeditions  from 
Athens  to,  B.C.  349-348,  ix.  325  (n.  1), 
839  ;  success  of  Philip  in,  iz.  840  m^., 
854. 
Chalkii,  ii.  583  »eq. ;  retirement  of  the 
Greek  fleet  to,  on  the  loss  of  three 
triremes,  iv.  178. 
Chalybes,  iii.  75,  yii  278  seq,,  276. 
ChamjnoMt  select,  cliange  in  Grecian 

opinions  respecting,  ii.  363. 
Cbaonians,  iii.  62  uq. 
Chauo»t  i  4  ;  and  her  offspring,  L  4. 
CharUy  assistance  of,  to  Pblius,  viii. 
258 ;  recal  of,  from  Corinth,  viiL  272 ; 
unsuccessful  attempt    of,   to  seize 
Corinth,  viii.  275 ;  in  the  Chersonese, 
B.C.  858,  viii  362 ;  at  Chios,  ix.  220 ; 
in  the  Hellespont,  ix.  220 ;  accusation 
of  Iphikratte  and  Timothens  by,  ix. 
222   »eq. ;    and  Artabazus,  ix.  226 ; 
conquest  of  Sestos  by,  ix.  253;  ex- 
pedition of,  to  Olvnthus,  ix.  339 ;  at 
the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  ix.  485; 
capitulation  of,  at  MityUnd,  x.  89. 

CharidimttSt  viii.  239 ;  and  Iphikratds, 
viii.  284;  and  Timotheus,  viii.  286: 
and  Kephisodotus,  viii.  357;  and 
Kersobleptds,  viii.  859,  361,  362  ;  and 
the  Athenians  in  the  Chersonese. 
B.C.  360-358,  viii.  358  »eq. ;  and 
Miltokythds,  viii.  360  seq,  ;  his  popu- 
larity and  expedition  to  Thrace,  ix. 
300 ;  expedition  of,  to  Chalkidikd, 
ix.  339 ;  put  to  death  by  Darius,  x. 
57. 

Charidimus,  and  Ephialt^s,  banisliment 
of,  ix.  546. 

Charikl48  and  Peiauider,  vi.  84  ;  expedi- 
tion of,  to  PeleponnSsus,  B.C.  413,  vi. 
123. 

Charilaus  and  Lyknrgus,  ii  265 ;  the 
Samian,  iii.  462. 

Charites,  the,  i  10. 

Charitesia,  festival  of,  i.  121. 

C?iarlemagne,  legends  of,  i.  424. 

Ckarmandi,  dispute  among^he  Cyreian 
forces  near,  vii  204. 

Charminui,  victory  of  Astyochus  over, 
vi.  227. 

Charon,  the  Theban,  viii.  78  aeq, 

Charondas,  iv.  100. 

Charopinua,  iii.  501. 

Cheirisophus,  vii.  247 ;  and  Xenophto, 
vii.  259, 263,  273  aeq. ;  at  the  Kentritto, 
vii.  266;  mission  of,  to  Byzantium, 
vii.  291 ;  return  of,  from  Byzantium, 
vii  312  ;  elected  sole  general  of  the 
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Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  vii.  812 ;  death 
of,  vii.  814. 
Cheraonue,  Thracian,  iii.  264 ;  connexion 
of,  with  Athens  under  Peisistiatas, 
iii.  837 ;  attacked  by  the  Athenians, 
B.C.  479,  iv.  291 ;  operations  of  Peri^ 
kids  in,  iv.  495 ;  retirement  of  Alki- 
biadds  to,  b.c.  407,  vi.  382 ;  fortifica- 
tion of,  by  Derkyllidas,  vii  385; 
partial  re-admission  of  Athenians  to, 
B.C.  865,  viii.  281  aeq. ;  Enameinondas 
near,  viii  288,  291;  Timothens  at, 
viii  287,  291,  352 ;  Ergophilns  in  the, 
viii  353  M9. ;  Kotys  in  the,  viii.  856  ; 
Kephisodotus  in  the,  viii.  357  ; 
Ghariddmns  and  the  Athenian,  in 
the,  viii.  857  aeq. ;  restoration  of,  to 
Athens.  B.C.  358,  viii.  362,  ix.  216; 
Kersobleptds  cedes  part  of  ,to  Athens, 
ix.  253 ;  speech  of  JOemosthends  on, 
ix.  437  ;  nussion  of  Demosthento  to, 
ix.  439;  votes  of  thanks  from,  to 
Athens,  ix.  446. 
Chiana  at  Ladd,  iii.  515 ;  activity  of,  in 
promoting  revolt  among  the  Athe- 
nian allies,  vi.  206 ;  expedition  of. 
Against  Lesbos,  vi.  212  aeq. ;  improved 
condition  of,  B.C.  411,  vi  320. 
Chitncera,  the,  i  7. 

Chioa,  foundation  of,  iii.  15 ;  Histiseiis 
at,  iii,  509 ;  an  autonomous  ally  of 
Athens,  iv.  488 ;  proceeding  of  Athe- 
nians at,  B.C.  425,  V.  276 ;  application 
from,  to  Sparta,  B.C.  413,  vi.  196 ;  the 
Lacediemonians  persuaded  by  Alki- 
biadds  to  send  aid  to,  vi  198; 
suspicions  of  the  Athenians  about, 
B.C.  412,  vi.  199;  expedition  of 
Chalkideus  and  Alkibiadds  to,  vi. 
201  aeq. ;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  B.C. 
412.  VI.  202  aeq.  ;  expedition  of  Strom- 
bichidds  to,  vi.  205  ;  harassing  opera- 
tions of  the  Athenians  against,  B.C. 
412,  vi.  214  aeq.,  220 ;  prosperity  of, 
between  B.C.  480-412,  vi.  215 ;  defeat 
of  Pedaritus  at,  vi  249 ;  removal  of 
Mindams  from  Miletus  to,  vi.  326 ; 
voyage  of  Mindams  from,  to  the- 
Hellespont,  vi.  327, 328  (n.  1) ;  revolu- 
tion at,  furthered  by  Kratesippidas, 
vi.  363;  escape  of  Eteonikus  from 
Mityldnd  to,  vi  397,  410 ;  Eteonikus 
at,  vi.  432 ;  revolt  of,  from  Athens, 
B.C.  358,  ix.  216  aeq.,  227 ;  repulse  of 
the  Athenians  at,  B.C.  358,  ix.  219 ; 
acquisition  of,  by  Memnon,  x.  54 ; 
capture  of,  by  Macedonian  admirals, 
X.  89. 
Chivalry,  romances  of,  i  424  aeq. 
Chlidon,  viii.  79. 

Ckarilua,  Nake's  comments  on.  ii  73 
(n.  1) ;  poem  of,  on  the  expedition  of 
Xerxto  into  Greece,  iv.  138  (n.  1). 
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CHORIC. 

Chorie  training  at  Sparta  and  KrAte, 

iiL809<e9. 
Ckoriines.  Alexander's  capture  of  the 

rock  ox,  z.  167. 
Chdfrui.  the  Greek,  iii.  806;  improve- 
ments in.  by  Stesichonis,  iii  811. 
ChronieU  of  Turpin,  the,  i.  424. 
ChronologicaZ  calciuation  destroys  the 
religious  character  of  mythical  gene- 
alogies, L  897 ;  table  from  Glinton's 
Fasti  Hellenici,  i.  470  seq. :  computa- 
tions, the  value  of,  dependent  on  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  genealogies, 
i.  476 ;  evidence  of  early  poets,  i  480. 
Chronologists,  modem,  i.  473. 
Chronologidng  attempts  indicative  of 

mental  progress,  i  492. 
Chronology  ox  mythical  events,  various 
schemes  of,  i.  470  tea. ;  Alexandrine, 
from  the  return  of  the  Herakleids  to 
the    first    Olympiad,    ii    228;    of 
Egyptian  kings  from  Psammetichus 
to  Amasis,  iu.  147  (fi.  4) ;  Grecian, 
between  the  Persian  and  Pelopon- 
nesian  wars,  iv.  898  (n.  1);  of  the 
period  between  Philip's  fortification 
of  Elateia  and  the  battle  of  Ch«e- 
roneia,  ix.  478  (n.  4). 
Chry9cun'f  i.  1,  7. 
Chryseia,  i.  269. 
Chrysipfms,  L  148. 

C^ryaopoliSt  occupation  of,  by  the  Athe- 
nians, vi.  850. 
Cimmerian  invasion  of  Asia  Minor,  ilL 

69«eg. 
Cimmeriant,  iii.  59 ;  driven  out  of  their 

country  by  the  Scythians,  iii  70  sea, 
Ciraand  iSdtto.  i  220,  281. 
Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  chronological 
table  from,  i  470  sea. ;  opinion  on 
the  computations  of  the  date  of  the 
Trojan  war,  i.  474 ;  vindication  of 
the  genealogies,  i.  476  seq. 
Coined  money,   nrst  inti^uction  of, 

into  Greece,  ii  240. 
Comedy  f  growth,developm«it,  and  infiu- 

ence  of,  at  Athens,  vil.  9  sea. 
Comic  poets,  before  Aristophands,  vil. 
10 ;  writers,  mistaken  estimate  of,  as 
witnesses  and  critics,  vii.  15  «ea. 
Commemorative   influence    of    Grecian 

rites,  i  406  seq. 
Congress  at  Ck)rinth,  B.C.  421,  v.  417 ;  at 
Sparta,  b.c.  421,  v.  427 ;  at  Mantineia, 
B.C.  419,  V.  467  seq. 
Con&n  on  the  legend  of  Cadmus,  i  236. 
OvnstUutiafMU  forms,  attachment  of  the 
Athenians   to,    vi    270;    morality, 
necessity  for  creating,  in  the  time  ox 
Kleisthends,  iii  872. 
CoTimth,  origin  of,  i  112  seq.  ;  Doriani 
at,  i.  445 ;  early  distinction  of.  ii  51 ; 
Isthmiis  of ,  ii  161 ;  Herakleid  kings 
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CORINTH, 
of ,  it  229 ;  Dorian  settlers  at,  ii  281 ; 
despots  at,  ii  414  seq. ;  great  power 
of,  under  Periander,  ii.  416 ;  Si]cy6n 
and  Megara,  analogy  of,  ii.  420; 
voyage  from,  to  Gadds  in  the  seventh 
'  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.,  iii  98 ;  re- 
lations of  Korkyra  with,  iii  214  Mg. ; 
and  Korkyra,  joint  settiements  of, 
iii  216  seq. ;  relations  between  the 
colonies  of,  iii   219 ;  decision  of, 
respecting    the    dispute     between 
Thebds  and  Platna,  iii  384 ;  protest 
of,  at  the  first  convocation  at  Spa^, 
iii.    392;  Pan-hellenic  congress  at 
the  Isthmus  of,  iv.  156  seq.  •  rush  of 
Peloponnesians  to  the  tstnmus  of, 
after  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  iv. 
203  ;  growing  hatred  of,  to  Athens, 
B.C.  461,  iv.  408 ;  operations  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  Gulf  of,  b.c.  455,  iv. 
419 ;  and  Korkyra.  war  between,  iv. 
538  seq. ;  and  Athens,  after  the  naval 
battie  between  Corinth  and  Korkyra, 
iv.  649  seq. ;  congress  at,  B.C.  421,  v. 
417  seq. ;  and  Syracuse,  embassy  from, 
to  Si^irta,  vi.  68  :  synod  at,  B.C.  412, 
vi  199  ;  altered  feeling  of,  after  the 
capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  vi 
478, 483, 498 ;  alliance  of,  with  Thdbes, 
Athens,  and  Argos,  against  Sparta, 
vii.  467 ;  anti-Spartan  allies  at,  vii. 
469;    battie  of;  vii.   472  seq.,   482; 
Phamabazus  and  the  anti-Spartan 
allies  at,  vii.   486;  philo-Laconian 
party  at^  B.C.  392,  viL  494  xeq. ;  eouji 
iTltat  of  the  poTerament  at,  vii,  4iKJ ; 
contrast  butw^^eii  politic'U  oi>n3ktr^ 
at^  and  at  Athona,  vil.  490  (n.  2);  ojid 
ArgoSf  cuuiiqlidntipn  ofj  H^C^  ^USi,  viL 
4UB ;  victory  of  the  LncedFcmonian:^ 
within  the  Lonfi  Walls  at,  vii*  4SJS 
Mq. ;  the  L{)d{;  WeUl^  ofj.  partly  puUeil 
down    by  the  Lactclfenionifind,   vii. 
&00 ;  the  I'UTig  WiUla  ufj  restored  liy 
the  Athenlaiid,  and  taki^n  by  Ag^fst- 
Iau5  and  ^'eleutia-t,  viL  503  *t'r/, ;  and 
the  peace  cif  ^nb^lkiUfLs,  vii,  liiiO,  vii  in 
2  ;  applicjitiou  of^  to  Atbeuii,  for  aid 
iijjilin.^t  Til  S  bee,  viii.  223  «'/.  ;  Iphi- 
kmt^a  at,  vtll.  ^ :;  and  th^  Peman 
reacript  in  favour  of  Thebes,  vtii. 
SOa ;  prciject  of  the  Ath«tiiati»  to  eeiiej 
B.C.   30fi,   viil.    275:   peace  of,  with 
Th^bos.  P.c.  366,  viii.  211  atq.  ;  appli- 
cation irDtfi  SyTtM:iiite  to^  B.c,  £i44tiic- 
1^ ;  nicssAf^e  from  Biketas  to,  Ix. 
141  i  BioaysiuH  the  Younger  at,  is* 
150   Atq.  %    r^liiforcetuent    from,    tu 
I'fmolecin,  is.  151, 155, 156  ;  efforts  ef, 
t*>  j?eatora  Syracuse,  jx,  i6fl  ;  Philip 
chosen  chief  of  the  Gy&vDsa  at  the 
coDgress  at,  ix,  401 ;  convention  at, 
uiEder  Alemndett    B*c*  330*  ix.  6ltJ 
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»€q, ;  violations  of  the  conTention  at, 
by  Alexander,  iz.  520  9eq, ;  Alexander 
at,  B.C.  S85,  ix.  648. 

Corinthian  envoys,  speech  of,  to  Uie 
Athenian  assembly,  in  reply  to  the 
Korkyrseans,  iv.  543;  speecJi  of,  to 
the  Spartan  assembly  acainst  Athens, 
T.  6  »eq. ;  speech  of,  at  the  congress 
of  allies  at  Sparta,  v.  17  seq, 

Corinthiun  genealogy  of  Eumeloi,  i 
114  8eq. 

Corinthian  territory,  Nildas*  expedi- 
tion against,  v.  271  seq.;  war,  com* 
mencement  of,  yii.  4e7 ;  Oolf ,  naval 
conflicts  of  Corinthians  and  Lacedae- 
monians in,  vii.  492. 

CorinthianM,  early  commerce  and  enter- 
prise of,  ii.  378;  behaviour  of,  at 
Salamis,  iv.  239 ;  defeated  by  Myro- 
nidds,  iv.  411 ;  procure  the  refusu  of 
the  Samians'  application  to  Sparta 
for  aid  against  Athens,  iv.  515 ;  insti- 
^te  Pondiea,  the  ChaUddians,  and 
Bottiseans,  to  revolt  from  Athens,  iv. 
551  8eq.;  defeat  of,  near  PoUdsea.  iv. 
555;  strive  to  excite  war  against 
Athens  after  their  defeat  near  Po- 
tidiea,  v.  3 ;  repudiate  the  peace  of 
Nlkias,  V.  403,  406 ;  induce  Ai«os  to 
head  a  new  Peloponnesian  alfiance, 
V.  416 ;  hesitate  to  join  Aigos.  v.  420, 
453 ;  join  Argos,  v.  421 ;  application 
of,  to  the  Boeotians  and  Athenians, 
B.C.  421,  V.  423 ;  and  Eameia,  iL  229 
(n.  2);  and  Athenians,  naval  battle 
between,  near  Naupaktus,  vL  190 
8eq,;  and  Lacedaemonians,  naval  and 
land  conflicts  between,  B.a  308,  viL 
492  seq. 

Courts  of  Bequests,  their  analogy  to 
Athenian  dikasteries,  iv.  479  (n.  2). 

Creditor  and  debtor,  law  of,  at  Athens, 
before  Solon,  ii.  466 ;  Roman  law  of, 
ii.  525. 

Croesus  and  Sol6n,  alleged  interview  be- 
tween, iL  515  se^.;  moral  of  Herodo- 
tus' story  about,  iL  518 ;  reign  and 
conquests  of.  iii.  80  seq.i  power  and 
alliances  of,  iii.  400 ;  and  Cyrus,  war 
between,  iii.  405  seq.;  and  the  oracles, 
iii.  406,  410 ;  soUcits  the  allianoe  of 
Sparta,  iii.  407 ;  fate  of,  impressive 
to  the  Greek  mind.  iii.  411. 

CumcB  in  Campania,  liL  160  seq, 

Cyeladu,  ii.  144;  Themistoklds  levies 
fines  on,  iv.  286. 

Cycle,  epic,  ii.  59  seq. 

Cyclic  poets,  ii.  59  seq, 

Cyclopes,  i.  4. 

Cyprus,  influence  of  Aphroditd  upon,  L 
5 ;  Sol6n's  visit  to,  iL  514 ;  Phoenicians 
and  Greeks  in,  ilL  97;  extension  of 
the  Ionic  revolt  to,  UL  502 ;  sabjnga- 
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tion  of,  by  Phoenicians  and  Persians, 
iii.  504 :  conquest  of,  by  the  Turks  in 
1570,  m.  504  (n.  2);  expedition  to. 
under  Kim6n,  iv.  421;  before  and 
under  Evagoras,  viiL  18  seq.;  subju- 
gation of,  to  the  Persian  king  Ochns, 
iz.  428  seq.;  surrender  of  the  princes 
of,  to  Alexander,  x.  85. 

Cyrenaica,  iii.  263  (n.  2). 

Cyroipasdia,  Xenopndn's.  iii.  400. 

Cyrus  the  Great,  early  history  and  rise 
of,  iiL  899  seq.;  and  Croesus,  war  be- 
tween, iii.  406  seq.;  and  the  Lacede- 
monians, iiL  414;  conquests  of,  in 
Asia,  iiL  426 ;  capture  of  Babylon  by, 
iiL  425  seq. ;  exploits  and  death  of,  iu. 
436 ;  effects  of  his  conquests  upon  the 
Persians,  iiL  481  seq.;  the  tomb  of,  x. 
177. 

Cyrus  the  Younger,  arrival  of,  in  Asia 
Minor,  B.C.  408,  vi.  359,  361 ;  Lysan- 
dor's  visits  to.  at  Sardis,  vL  868  seq.^ 
438 ;  pay  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
by,  vL  866;  and  Kallikratidas,  vL 
384 ;  entrusts  his  satrapy  and  revenues 
to  Lysander,  vi.  434 ;  and  Artaxerxte 
Mnemon,  vL  529.  viL  178  <eg.;  yonth 
and  education  of,  vii.  176 ;  his  esteem 
for  the  Greeks  and  hopes  of  the 
crown,  viL  177 :  charge  of  Tlssapher- 
nds  agednst,  vii.  178 ;  strict  adminis- 
txation  and  prudent  behaviour  of,  viL 
181 ;  forces  of.  collected  at  Sardis, 
vii.  182 ;  march  of,  from  Sardis  to 
Kunaxa,  viL  185  seq.;  assistance  of 
Epyaxa  to,  viL  188 ;  review  of  his 
troops  at  Triiseum,  vii.  189;  and 
Syennesis,  viL  191;  at  Tarsus,  vii. 
192  seq.;  desertion  of  Xenias  and 
Pasion  from,  vii.  197  ;  at  Thapsakns, 
viL  198  seq.-.  in  Babylonia,  ti!L  205 ; 
speech  of,  to  his  Greek  forces  in 
Babylonia,  vii.  206;  his  conception 
of  Grecian  superiority,  viL  207 ;  his 
present  to  the  prophet  Silanus,  vii 
206 ;  passes  the  undefended  trench, 
viL  20O ;  at  Kunaxa,  viL  211  seq.;  cha- 
racter of,  viL  217 ;  probable  conduct 
of,  towards  Greece,  if  victorious  at 
Kunaxa,  viL  218;  and  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  viL  874. 


Ikedalus,  L  208, 206  «eg. 

Demon  of  Soknitds,  vii.  91  seq, 

Jkenums,  L  61,  68,  66  seq,;  and  gods, 
distinction  between.  L  919  sea.;  ad- 
mission of,  as  partially  evil  bemgs,  L 
880.  ^^ 

Jkmaseus,  capture  of,  by  the  Idaoedo- 
nians,  z.7o. 

Jkumasithymus  of  Kalyndus,  Iv.  280. 
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danaA.   , 

DanaS,  legend  of,  L  86. 

DAviaos  and  the  Danaides,  i.  88. 

Jkmcing,  Greek,  iiL  309. 

JDaphruetLs.  at  Agrigentum,  viiL  408  seq,; 
death  of,  viii.  426. 

Ikirdanus,  son  of  Zeus,  i.  261. 

Doric,  the  golden,  iii.  452  (n.  4). 

Darius  Hystaapis.  accession  of,  iiL  488 
sea. ;  discontents  of  the  satraps  under, 
iiL  441  seq.;  revolt  of  the  Modes 
against,  iif.  441,  442  (n.  1) ;  revolt  of 
Babylon  against,  iii.  444;  or^mization 
of  the  Persian  empire  by,  iii.  447  seq.; 
twenty  satrapies  of,  iii.  449  <eg.;  orga- 
nizing tendency,  coinage,  roads,  and 
posts  of,  ilL  462  seq.:  and  Sylosdn, 
iii.  463 ;  conquering  dispositions  of, 
iiL  466 ;  probable  consequences  of  an 
expedition  by,  against  Greece,  before 

going  against  Scythia,  iii.  471  seq.; 
ivasion  of  Scythia  by,  iii.  474  seq.; 
his  orders  to  the  lonians  at  the 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  iii.  481 ; 
return  of,  to  Susa  from  Scythia,  iii. 
492;  revenge  of,  against  the 
Athenians,  iii.  608 ;  preparations  of, 
for  invading  Greece,  iv.  6 ;  submission 
of  Greeks  to,  before  the  battle  of 
Marathdn,  iv.  6;  heralds  of,  at 
Athens  and  Sparta,  iv.  7;  instruc- 
tions of,  to  Datis  and  Artapherads,  iv. 
18 ;  resolution  of,  to  invaae  Greece  a 
second  time,  iv,  102;  death  of,  iv.  102. 

Darius,  son  of  Artaxerx^s  Mnemon, 
viii.  360. 

Darius  Codomanntu,  encouragement  of 
anti-Macedonians  in  Greece  by,  ix. 
522 ;  his  accession  and  preparations 
for  defence  against  Alexander,  x.  26; 
irreparable  mischief  of  Memnon's 
death  to,  x.  55 ;  change  in  the  plan 
of,  after  Memnon's  death,  x.  56,  58 ; 
puts  Charidfimus  to  death,  x.  57 ; 
Arrian's  criticism  on  the  plan  of, 
against  Alexander,  x.  59 ;  at  Mount 
Amanus,  x.  64  seq. ;  advances  into 
Elillkia,  x.  64 ;  at  Issus  before  the 
battle,  X.  66 ;  defeat  of,  at  Issus,  x. 
68  seq. ;  capture  of  his  mother,  wife, 
and  family,  by  Alexander,  x.  71,  lOO ; 
his  correspondence  with  Alexander, 
X.  78,  88 :  inaction  of.  after  the 
battle  of  Issus,  x.  99  ;  defeat  of,  at 
Arbdla,  X.  106  seq.;  a  fugitive  in 
Media,  x.  128,  126;  pursued  by 
Alexander  into  Parthia,  x.  128  seq.* 
conspiracy  against,  by  Bessns  ana 
others,  x.  128  seq.;  death  of,  x.  129 ; 
Alexander's  disappointment  in  not 
taking  him  alive,  x.  181 ;  funeral, 
fate,  and  conduct  of,  x.  131. 

Darius  Noikus,  viL  176  seq.;  death  of, 
vii.l7a 


DELPHI. 
Daskon,  attack  of  Dionysius  on  the 
Carthaginian  naval  station  at,  viiL 
490. 
Datamis,  viiL  344. 

Datis,  siege  and  capture  of  Eretria  by, 
iv.  21  seq.;  conquest  of  Karystus  by, 
iv.  20  ;  Persian  armament  at  Samos 
under,  iv.    18 ;  conquest  of  Naxos 
and  other  Gydades  oy,  iv.  19  seq.; 
forbearance  of,  towards  Dfilos,  iv.  19; 
at  Marathdn,  iv.  22,  42  seo.;  return 
of,   to   Asia,    after  the    battle  of 
Harathdn,  iv.  49. 
Debtor  and  Creditor,  law  of,  at  Athens, 
before  Soldn,  iL  466 ;  Roman  law  of, 
ii.  625  MQ. 
Debtors,  Sol6n'8  relief  of,  ii.  469 ;  treat- 
ment of,  according  to  Gallic  and  Ten- 
tonic  codes,  IL  479  (n.  1). 
Debts,  the  obligation  of,  inviolable  at 
Athens,  ii.  475,  488  ;  distinction  be- 
tween the  principal  and  interest  of, 
in  an  early  society,  ii.  477. 
D^ence,  means  of,  superior  to  those  of 

attack  in  ancient  Greece,  iL  48. 
Deianeira,  L  339. 
Deinokratis,  x.  339, 372,  878  seq. 
DHokis,  iii.  63  seq. 

Deities  not  included  in  the  twelve  great 
ones,  i.  10  ;  of  guilds  or  trades,  L  812. 
Dekamnichus,  viii.  44. 
Dekarchies  established  by  Lysander,  vii. 

352  seq.,  364. 
Dekeleia,  legend  of,  i.  157 ;  fortification 
of,  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  vL  120, 
122, 185  ;  Agis  at,  vL  185,  378. 
Delian  Apollo,  i.  42. 

Deiian  festival,  ii.  534  seq.;  early  splen- 
dour and  subsequent  decline  of,  iii. 
280 ;  revival  of,  B.C.  426,  v.  229. 
Delium,  Hippokratds*  march  to  and 
fortification  of,  B.O.  424,  v.  296  seq.; 
battle  of,  B.C.  424,  v.  304  seq.;  siege 
and  capture  of.  by  the  Boeotians.  B.C. 
424,  V.  310 ;  Sokratds  and  AUdbiadds 
at  the  battle  of,  v.  311. 
DUos,  Ionic  festival  at,  ii.  634  seq.,  iii. 
280 ;  forbearance  of  Datis  towards, 
iv.  19;  tiie  confederacy  of,  iv.  862 
seq.,  379  seq.;  the  synod  of,  iv.  890 ; 
ftrat  breach  of  union  in  the  confede- 
racy of,  iv.  894;  revolt  of  Thaaos 
from  the  confederacy,  iv.  897,  to 
Athens,  iv.  428;  transition  of  the 
confederacy  of,  ^into  an  Athenian 
empire,  iv.  428;  purification  of,  by 
the  Atiienians,  v.  229  ;  restoration 
of  the  native  population  to,  B.C.  421, 
V.426. 
Delphi,  temple  and  oracle  of,  L  46  seq.. 
U.  179 ;  oracle  of,  and  the  Battiad 
dynasty,  itL  871 ;  early  state  and  site 
of ,  iiL  284 ;  growth  <^,  iiL  286  ;  oon- 
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flaicration  and  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  at.  UL  841  seq,;  the  oracle  at, 
worked  by  Kleisthends,  iii.  342 ; 
oracle  of,  and  Xerxds*  inyasion,  iv. 
179  teq.  *  Xerxto*  detachment 
a^painst,  iv.  211;  proceeding^  of 
Sparta  and  Athens  at,  B.c.  462-447, 
It.  481 ;  answer  of  the  oracle  of,  to 
the  Spartans  on  war  with  Athens, 
B.C.  432,  T.  17 ;  reply  of  the  oracle  at, 
abont  Sokrat^s,  i^  92  teq.;  Agesipo- 
lis  and  the  oracle  at.  viL  519 ;  claim 
of  the  Phokians  to  the  presidency  of 
the  temple  at,  ix.  241  aeq.;  Philome- 
las seizes  and  fortifies  the  temple  at, 
X.  244 ;  Philomelns  takes  part  of  the 
treasures  in  the  temple  at,  ix.  248 ; 
emplo3rment  of  the  treasures  in  the 
temple  at,  by  Onomarchus,  ix.  251 ; 
Phayllus  despoils  the  temple  at,  ix. 
290 ;  peculation  of  the  treasures  at, 
Ix.  864  ;  miserable  death  of  all  con- 
cerned in  the  spoliation  of  the 
temple  at,  ix.  419 ;  relations  of  the 
Lokrians  of  Amphissa  with,  ix.  454 ; 
Amphiktyonic  meeting  at,  B.C.  889, 

Ddphian  Apollo,  reply  of,  to  the  remon- 
strance  of  Croesus,  iii  410. 

Ddphiam  and  Amphiktyons,  attack  of, 
upon  Kirrha,  ix.  450. 

Delphmiwni  at  Athens,  ii.  454  (n.  IX 

Deluge  of  Deucalion,  i.  92  mo. 

DenuuUs,  reproof  of  Philip  by,  ix.  489 ; 
peace  of,  ix.  490  »eq. ;  remark  of,  on 
hearing  of  Alexander's  death,  x.  196 ; 
macedonizing  policy  of.  x.  216 ;  and 
Phokion,  embassy  of,  to  Antipater, 
X.  258 ;  death  of,  x.  274. 

Demagogua,  iL  894,  897  seg.,  yi  271. 

Demarai'M  and  Kleomends,  iv.  15  «eo. ; 
conversations  of.  with  Xerxte,  iv. 
189,  184,  198 :  advice  of,  to  Xerxte, 
after  the  death  of  Leonidas,  iv.  198. 

DmM,  AtUe,  iL  487,  442,  443,  iii  847 
teq. 

DtmiUr,  i.  6,  10 ;  foreign  influence  on 
the  worship  of ,  L  22 ;  how  represented 
in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  L  84 ;  Homeric 
hymn  to,  i  86  «€«. ;  legends  of,  differ* 
Ing  from  the  Homeric  hymn,  i  40 ; 
Hellenic  importance  of,  L  42. 

/Mm^triiu  of  SkApais,  on  Hium,  i.  298. 

Demetriut  Fhalereut,  administration  of, 
at  Athens,  x.  237  teq. ;  retires  to 
"      ' ,  X.  808 ;  oondenmation  of,  z. 
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Demetrim  FoliorhiUt  at  Athens,  x.  808 
teq.,  817,  819  teq.,  821 ;  exploits  of, 
B.C.  807-804,  X.  816 ;  his  successes  in 


Greece  aoainst  Kassander,  x.  816; 
marcli  oi,  throfugh  Thessaly  into 
Asia,  z.  820 ;  vetum  of»  from  Asia  to 


demosthbnAs. 
Greece,  x.  821 ;  acquires  the  crown 
of  Macedonia,  x.  822 ;  Greece  under, 
X.  823;  captivity  and  death  of,  x. 
828. 

Demiurgi,  iL  443. 

Democharit,  x.  314,  819,  825. 

J[>emocraciet,  Grecian  securities  against 
corruption  in,  vL  230. 

Democracy,  Athenian,  iL  498,  518,  iv. 
464 ;  effect  of  the  idea  of.  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Athenians,  iiL  894  Ma. ; 
at  Athens,  stimulus  to,  from  the 
Persian  war,  iv.  864 ;  reconstitution 
of,  at  Samos,  vL  275  Mq, ;  restoration 
of,  at  Athens,  B.C.  411,  vL  801  teq., 
806  M9.,  and  B.C.  408,  vi.  498,  510 ; 
moderation  of  Athenian,  vL  816,  518 
tea. ;  at  Samos,  contrasted  with  the 
oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred,  vL 
816  teq. 

Democratical  leaders  at  Athens,  and  the 
Thirty,  vL  454,  459  teq. ;  sentiment, 
increase  of,  at  Athens,  between  B.C. 
479-459,  iv.  440. 

DimokicUt,  romantic  history  of,  iii.  466 
teq. 

DemGnax,  reform  of  Kyrdnd  by,  iii.  269 ; 
constitution  of,  not  durable,  ilL  276. 

DemophantKt,  psephism  of,  vi.  307. 

Demot,  at  Syracuse,  iv.  296. 

DemottheiUs  /.■       -.in  Akanrnnla, 

V.  214 ;  €  ?;  pL  1 1  i  t  i  I  f  rj  o  t .  a j^ain^t  ^tulia, 
V.  214  «C(/.  ;  Hav«i^  ?ftiiimktU3f  v,  ^IS  ; 
goes  to  pii>tt>ft  AmpbilochLBn  Arsos, 
V.  221 ;  lit!*  victory  oi^er  Kurylochua 
at  Olpee,  v.  '2-n  h'.^i,  ;  hiH  trlufophant 
return  tmm  AkLinuium.  to  Atbena,  v, 
229;  fortiHea  and  aefcnxls  Pylna,  v. 
282  teq. ;  applic^tiiDij  of,  for  relnfoince' 
ments  frrpin  Athens,  to  attack  Sphsk- 
teria,  V.  2iia  strj.  \  vlctoj-y  of  J  hi  S^diaJE- 
teria,  v.  i^jS  tn'/.  ;  attempt  of,  to  siur- 
prise  Ml^^J:;^^^  nxifl  NisJV,  s.  23S  *o/.  ; 

scheme  uT.  fi.>r  hE^  i!  !■•  i' ^J.i.  tn:. 

424,  V.  aui ;  ui  ,•■_:_  .  .j  tlv^cent 
upon  Boeotia  by,  v.  295  ;  his  evacua- 
tion of  the  fort  at  Epidaurus,  v.  494 ; 
expedition  of,  to  Sidly,  vi.  118,  128, 
184 ;  arrival  of,  at  Syracuse,  vi.  134 ; 
plans  of,  on  arriving  at  Syracuse,  vi. 
187 ;  night  attack  of,  upon  Epipol», 
vL  188  teq. ;  his  proposals  for  re- 
moving from  Syracuse,  vL  142  teq. ; 
and  Mikias,  resolution  of,  after  the 
final  defeat  in  the  harbour  of  Syra- 
cuse. vL  162 ;  capture  and  subsequent 
treatment  of,  vi.  172  teq.,  179;  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of,  vL  180; 
death  of.  vL  179. 

DemotthetUt,  father  of  the  orator»  ix. 
258. 

Demotthe»tt  the  Orator,  first  appearance 
of,  as  public  adriser  in  the  Athenian 
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aasembly,  ix.  268;  parentage  and 
early  yoath  of,  ix.  268  seq. ;  and  his 
gnarduins,  ix.  268;  early  rhetorical 
tendencies  of ,  ix.  260 ;  training  and 
instructors  of,  ix.  262  seq. ;  action 
and  matter  of,ix.  266  ;  first  known  as 
a  composer  of  speeches  for  others,  ix. 
266 ;  speech  of,  against  Leptinds,  ix. 
267 ;  speech  of,  on  the  Symmones, 
ix.  278  seq.;  exhortations  of,  to 
personal  effort  and  sacrifice,  ix.  282, 
847 ;  recommendations  of,  on  Sparta 
and  Me«;alopolis,  ix.  284 ;  first  Philip- 
pic of,  &.  301  aeq. ;  opponents  of.  at 
Athens.  B.C.  851,  ix.  809;  earliest 
Olynthmc  of,  ix.  818  seq. ;  practical 
effect  of  his  speeches,  ix.  820 ;  second 
Olynthiac  of,  ix.  823  seq. ;  allusions 
of,  to  the  TheOric  fond,  ix.  824,  829 ; 
third  Olvnthiac  of,  ix.  826  seq. ;  in- 
sulted by  Meidias,  ix.  883;  re- 
proached for  his  absence  from  the 
battle  of  Tamynie,  ix.  884 ;  serves  as 
hoplite  in  Euboea,  and  is  chosen 
senator  for,  B.C.  849-848,  ix.  884; 
order  of  the  Olynthiacs  of,  ix.  849 
seq. ;  and  .^schinds,  on  the  negotia- 
tions with  Philip,  B.C.  847-846,  ix. 
861  (n.  1),  866  (n.  1);  speaks  in 
favour  of  peace,  B.C.  847,  ix.  361 ;  and 
the  first  embassy  from  Athens  to 
Philip,  ix.  369  »<?<?.,  876  ;  failure  of,  in 
his  speech  before  Philip,  ix.  271 :  and 
the  confederate  synod  at  Athens 
respecting  Philip,  ix.  878  (n.  l\  880, 
881  (n.  2) ;  and  the  motion  of  Philo- 
krat^s  for  peace  and  alliance  with 
Philip,  ix.  880  seq. ;  and  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Phokians  from  the 
peace  and  alliance  between  Athens 
and  Philip,  ix.  888  seq.:  and  the 
second  embassy  from  Athens  to 
Philip,  ix.  890.  896  seq.,  899,  402 ;  and 
the  third  embassy  from  Athens  to 
Philip,  ix.  409 ;  charges  of,  against 
iBschinds.  ix.  416;  and  the  peace 
and  allmnce  of  Athens  with 
Philip,  B.a  846,  ix.  418;  re- 
commends  acquiescence  in  the 
Amphiktyonic  mgnity  of  Philip,  ix. 
422:  Ti|rilance  and  warnings  of, 
against  Philip,  after  B.C.  346,  ix. 
430;  speech  on  the  Chersonese  and 
third  Philippic  of ,  ix.  487 ;  increased 
infiuence  of,  at  Athens.  B.C.  841-888, 
ix.  488 ;  mission  of,  to  the  Chersonese 
and  Byzantium,  ix.  489;  vote  of 
thanks  to.  at  Athens,  ix.  446 :  re- 
form in  tne  administration  of  the 
Athenian  marine  by,  ix.  448  seq., 
449  (n.  1) ;  his  opposition  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  .^scmnds  at  the  Amphik- 
tyonic meeting,  B.a  889,  ix.  462 ;  on 
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the  special  Amphiktyonie  meeting  at 
ThermopylsB,  ix.  466 ;  advice  of,  on 
hearing  of  the  fortification  of  Elateia 
by  raOip,  ix.  470;  mission  of,  to 
Thdbes,  B.C.  889,  ix.  471  seq.;  crowned 
at  Athens,  ix.  477, 478 ;  at  the  battle 
of  Chieroneia,  ix.  488  seo.,  486 ;  con- 
fidence shown  to,  after  tne  battie  of 
Chaeroneia,  ix.  486,  492;  conduct 
of,  on  the  death  of  Philip,  ix.  612 ; 
correspondence  of,  with  Persia,  ix. 
523  tea. ;  accusation  acainst,  respect^ 
ing  the  revolt  of  Thdbes  against 
Alexander,  ix.  534:  position  and 
policy  of,  in  Alexander's  time,  x.  217 
seq. ;  and  iSschinds,  judicial  contest 
between,  x.  224  seq. ;  accusation 
against,  in  the  affair  of  Harpalus,  x. 
231  seq.;  recal  of,  from  exile,  x.  249; 
flight  of,  to  Kalauria,  x.  258;  con- 
demnation and  death  of,  x.  262  «eg. ; 
life  and  character  of .  x.  268  seq. 

Derdas,  at  Olynthus,  viiL  61. 

Derhyllidas,  in  Asia,  viL  876  <«g.,  382 
stq.,  421 ;  at  Abydos  and  Sestos,  viL 
486 ;  superseded  by  Anaxibius  at 
Abydos,  vii  682. 

DespoU,  in  (h«ece,  VL  881,  394  feg. ;  at 
mkytn,  ii.  407  seq.,  412:  at  Corinth, 
U.  414  seq. :  of  Anatic  Greece,  depo- 
sition of,  by  Aristagoras,  iiL  4§^; 
Sicilian,  iv.  296,  821. 

Jkukali&n.,  i.  92  seq. 

Dexippus,  ViL  292,  816  seq.,  viiL  406,  414, 
426. 

Diadocki,  Asia  hellenized  by,  x.  207. 

JHagoras,  prosecution  of,  vl  43. 

DialecHes,  Grecian,  iiL  817,  viL  22,  28 
seq.,  130  seq. 

IHdators  in  Greece,  ii.  896. 

JHdo,  legend  of,  iiL  160. 

IHgamma  and  the  Homeric  poems,  iL 
81. 

JHitrepJUs.  vL  188  seq, 

JHkceus,  vision  of,  iv.  214. 

JHktuteries  not  established  by  SolOn,  IL 
494 ;  Athenian,  ilL  859  seq.,  iv.  466 
seq.,  481,  486;  constitution  of,  by 
Periklte,  iv.  441  seq.,  461 ;  working 
of,  at  Athens,  iv.  466  seq.-. at,  Rhodes, 
and  other  Grecian  cities,  iv.  468  (n.  1); 
jurisdiction  of,  over  the  suliject-allies 
of  Athens,  iv.  621  seq..  625. 

Dikasts,  oath  of,  at  Athens,  U.  476,  vL 
616 :  Athenian,  iii.  869,  iv.  58 ;  under 
Periklds,  iv.  440,  461,  468  seq.,  466. 

JHhan  of  Euaulonia,  ix.  27. 

JHmnw,  X.  136, 188. 

DiodUkus,  his  historical  version  of 
mythes,  L  809;  statement  of,  re- 
jecting the  gmierals  at  Arffinwm, 

JHodotus,  speedi  of,  ▼.  178  seq. 
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JHoaentt  and  Alexander,  ix.  548. 

DMcUidiB,  Ti.  34,  89. 

DiokU$  the  Corinthian,  U.  220. 

JHokUt  the  SyracuMn.  the  laws  of.  Till 
872  uq. ;  aid  to  Himera  under,  viiL 
890;  banishment  of,  viii.  402. 

Dio  Chrysostom's  attempt  to  historidze 
the  legend  of  Troy,  i  298. 

JHo  ChryaosUm  at  Olbia,  x.  408  «eg. 

DUmMh,  return  of,  from  Troy,  i.  288. 

BiovMdon,  pursuit  of  Chiansby,  vi.  207 ; 
at  Teos  and  Lesbos,  vi.  213;  at 
Mildtus,  and  Chios,  yi.  214  teq. ;  at 
Samos,  Ti  257  ;  defeat  of,  by  Ealli- 
kratidas,  vL  802. 

JHon,  his  Dionysian  connexion,  and 
character,  ix.  54;  Plato  and  the 
Pythagoreans,  ix.  55  se?. ;  political 
views  of,  ix.  57  ««g. ;  maintains  the 
Elder  to  the  last,  ix.  59 ;  his  visits  to 
Peloponnesus  and  Athens,  ix.  59: 
conduct  of,  on  the  accession  of 
Dionysius  the  Younger,  ix.  62  tea. ; 
efforts  of,  to  improve  Dionysius  the 
Younger,  ix.  65  aeq. :  entreats  Plato 
to  vimt  Dionysius  the  Younger,  ix. 
06 ;  add  Plato  urges  Dionvedus  the 
Younger  to  reform  himself,  ix.  70 
»eq. :  and  Plato,  intrigues  of  Philistus 
agamst,  ix.  74 ;  alienation  of  Diony- 
sius the  Younger  from,  ix.  75 ; 
banishment  of.  ix.  76 ;  property  of, 
confiscated  byDionysins  tne  Younger, 
ix.  79 ;  resolution  of,  to  avenge 
himself  on  Dionysius  the  Younger, 
and  free  Syracuse,  ix.  80  seg.,  88; 
forces  of,  at  Zakynthus,  ix.  82; 
expedition  of,  against  Dionysius  the 
Younger,  ix.  83  xeg. ;  entry  of.  into 
Syracuse.  b.c.  357,  ix.  91  Bcq, ;  chosen 
general  oy  the  Syracusans,  ix.  92 ; 
captures  Epipolse  and  Euryalus,  ix. 
98 ;  blockade  of  Ortygia  Iw.  ix.  93, 
96,  102 ;  negotiations  of  Dionysius 
the  Younger  with,  ix.  94, 102 ;  victory 
of,  over  Dionysius  the  Younger,  ix. 
95  aeq. ;  intrigues  of  Dionysius  the 
Younger  agamst,  ix.  98,  lOO;  sus- 

Sicions  of  the  Syracusans  against,  ix. 
B.  101,  116;  and  Herakleidds,  ix. 
98, 103,  110,  112  teq,,  119 ;  deposition 
and  retreat  of,  from  Syracuse,  ix. 
103 ;  at  Leontini,  ix.  104, 106 ;  repulse 
of  Nypsius  and  rescue  of  Syracuse 
by,  ix.  109  teq. ;  en|;ry  of,  into 
Syracuse,  b.c.  356,  ix.  106 ;  entry  of, 
into  Ortygia,  ix.  115 ;  conduct  of,  on 
his  final  triumph,  ix.  115  »eq. ;  his 
omission  to  grant  freedom  to 
Syracuse,  ix.  117  »eq. ;  opposition  to, 
as  dictator,  ix.  119  »eq. ;  tyranny, 
unpopularity,  and  disquietude  of,  ix. 
120  M9. ;  death  and  character  of,  ix. 


Diomrsius. 
122  Mg. ;    and  Tlmoleon,  contrast 
between,  ix.  198  «eg. 

DUmyna,  Attic,  i.  28,  iiL  294. 

JHonysiac  festival  at  Athens,  b.c.  349, 
ix.838. 

JHonytiut,  Phdhaean,  iii.  612  uq.,  516. 

IHonyaiua  the  Elder,  and  Kon6n,  viL 
491;  demonstration  against,  at 
Olympia,  b.c.  884,  viiL  71  uq.,  ix.  26 
eeq.'.  triremes  of,  captured  by 
Iphikratds,  viii.  142 ;  first  appearance 
of,  at  Syracuse,  viii.  408 ;  movement 
of  the  Hermokratean  party  to 
elevate,  viii  414;  harangue  of, 
against  the  Svracusan  generals  at 
il^rigentum,  viiL  415  xeg.  |  one  of  the 
generals  of  Syracuse,  viii.  415  zeq. ; 
first  expedition  of,  to  Gela,  viiL  420 ; 
accusations  of,  against  his  colleagues, 
viii.  421 ;  election  of,  as  sole  general, 
viii.  421 ;  stratagem  of,  to  obtain  a 
body-guard,  viii  422  teq. ;  establishes 
hims^  as  despot  at  Syracuse,  viii. 
425  <M.,  436 :  second  expedition  of. 
to  Gela,  viii.  429  aeq-.  charges  of 
treachery  against,  viii.  432,  437 ; 
mutiny  of  the  Syiacusan  horsemen 
against,  viii.  433  wq. ;  and  Imilkon, 
peace  between,  viii.  436  <eg. ;  sym- 
pathy of  Sparta  with,  viii  438,  486  ; 
strong  position  of,  after  his  peace 
with  ImUkon,  viii.  439 ;  fortification 
and  occupation  of  Ortygia  by,  viii. 
440  Kq. ;  redistribution  of  property 
by,  viii  441  seq. ;  exorbitant  exactions 
of.  viii.  442 ;  mutiny  of  the  Syracusan 
soldiers  a^gainst,  viii  443  aeq, ; 
besieged  in  Ortygia,  viii.  444  aeq. ; 
strengthens  his  despotism,  viii.  447 
aeq.\  conquers  ^tna,  Naxus,  Katana, 
and  Leontini.  viii  449;  at  Enna, 
viii.  449 ;  resolution  of,  to  make  war 
upon  Carthage,  b.c.  400,  viii  451 ; 
additional  fortifications  at  Syracuse 
by,  viii  453  aeq. ;  preparations  of,  for 
war  with  Carthage,  b.c.  899-897,  viii 
455,  459  aeq. ;  improved  behaviour  of, 
to  the  Syracusans,  b.c.  390,  viii.  455 ; 
conciliatoi^  policy  of,  towards  the 
Greek  cities  near  the  strait  of 
Mess^nd,  b.c.  399,  viii  456  nq.  ; 
marriage  of,  with  Doris  ana 
Aristomachd,  viii.  458,  462 ;  exhorts 
the  Svracusan  assembly  to  war 
against  Carthage,  viii.  468 ;  i>ennit8 
the  plunder  of  the  Carthaginians  at 
Syracuse,  viii  464;  declares  war 
against  Carthage,  b.c.  397,  viii  464  ; 
marches  against  the  Carthaginians 
in  Sicily.  b.c.  897,  viii.  465  aea,\ 
siege  and  capture  of  Motyd  by.  viii 
467  uq. ;  revolt  of  the  Sikels  from, 
viU.   475 ;    provisions    of,    for    the 
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defence  of  Syracuse  against  the  Car- 
thaginians,  b.c.  396,  Tiii.  476 :  naval 
defeat  of,  near  Katana,  Tiii.  477; 
retreat  of,  from  Katana  to  Syracuse. 
B.C.  895,  viii.  479;  Syracusan  nayal 
victory  over  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
absence  of,  viii.  482;  speech  of 
Theod6ru8  against,  viii.  483  aeq.; 
discontent  of  the  Syracusans  with, 
B.C.  895,  viiL  483  teq. ;  and  Phaia- 
Iddas,  viii.  486:  attacks  the  Car- 
thaginian camp  before  Syracuse  and 
sacrifices  his  mercenaries,  viii.  489 ; 
success  of,  by  sea  and  land  against 
the  Carthaginians  before  Syracuse, 
viiL  490;  secret  treaty  of.  with 
Imilkon  before  Syracuse,  viii.  491; 
and  the  Iberians,  viii.  492 ;  capture 
of  Libyans  by,  viii.  498 ;  difficulties 
of,  from  his  mercenaries,  iz.  2 ;  re- 
establishment  of  Messdnd  by,  ix.  8 ; 
conquests  of,  in  the  interior  of  Sicily, 
B.C.  894,  iz.  4 ;  at  Tauromenium,  ix. 
5,  8 ;  and  the  Sikels,  b.c.  894-398.  ix. 
5;  declaration  of  Agrigentum 
against,  b.c.  893,  ix.  6 ;  victory  of, 
near  Abaksona,  ix.  6 ;  expedition  of, 
against  Bhegium,  b.c.  393,  ix.  7; 
repulses  Ma^on  at  Agyrium,  ix.  7 ; 
plans  of,  against  the  Greek  cities  in 
Southern  Italy,  ix.  8;  alliance  of, 
with  the  Lucanians  against  the 
ItaUot  Greeks,  ix.  11;  attack  of, 
upon  Bhegium,  b.c.  390,  ix.  11; 
expedition  of,  against  the  Italiot 
Greeks,  b.c.  389 ;  ix.  14  seq. ;  his 
capture  and  generous  treatment  of 
Italiot  Greeks,  ix.  15 ;  besieges  and 
grants  peace  to  Rhegium,  ix.  16; 
capture  of  Kaulonia  and  Hipponium 
by,  ix.  17 ;  capture  of  Bhegium  by,  ix. 
18,  21 ;  cruelty  of,  to  Phyton,  ix.  19  ; 
and  Sparta,  ascendency  of.  B.C.  887, 
ix.  22 ;  capture  of  KrotOn  by,  ix.  22 ; 
schemes  of,  for  conquests  in  Epirus 
and  Illyria,  ix.  23 ;  plunders  Latium, 
Etruria,  and  the  temple  of  Agylla, 
ix.  24 ;  poetical  compositions  of,  ix. 
25 ;  dislike  and  dread  of.  in  Greece, 
ix.  25,  80 ;  harshness  of,  to  Plato,  ix. 
37 ;  new  constructions  and  improve- 
ments by,  at  Svracuse,  b.c.  887-883, 
ix.  88 ;  renews  tiie  war  with  Carthage 
B.C.  883,  ix.  89  8eq. ;  disadvantageous 
peace  of.  with  Carthage,  b.c.  883,  ix. 
41;  projected  wall  of,  across  the 
Caiabrian  peninsula,  ix.  42 ;  relations 
of,  with  Central  Greece.  b.c.  882-869, 
ix.  42 ;  war  of,  with  Carthage,  B.a 
868,  ix.  43 ;  gains  the  tragedy  prize 
at  the  Lensean  festival  at  Athens,  ix. 
44 ;  death  and  character  of,  ix.  44 
»6q.,  59 ;  fkmily  left  by,  ix.  53,  60 ; 
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the  good  opinion  of.  enjoyed  by  Dion 
to  the  last,  ix.  59 ;  drunken  habits  of 
his  descendants,  ix.  130. 

Dumyntu  the  Younger ^  age  of,  at  his 
father's  death,  ix.  54  (n.  1) ;  acces- 
sion and  character  of,  ix.  61 ;  Dion's 
efforts  to  improve,  ix.  65  «<9.;  Plato's 
visits  to,  ix.  66  M9. ;  Plato's  injudicious 
treatment  of,  ix.  70  «eg.;  his  hatred 
and  injuries  to  Dion,  ix.  75,  l^ieq.i 
detention  of  Plato  by,  ix.  77 ;  Dion's 
expedition  against,  ix.  83  s«o.;  weak- 
ness and  drunken  habits  of ,  ix.  85 ; 
absence  of,  from  Syracuse,  B.C.  357. 
ix.  87  ;  n^tiations  of,  with  Dion 
and  the  Syracusans,  ix.  94,  102 ;  de- 
feat of,  by  Dion,  ix.  95  »eq. ;  blockaded 
in  Ortygia  by  Dion,  ix.  96 ;  intrigues 
of,  against  Dion,  ix.  98,  100;  his 
flight  to  Lokri,  ix.  102 ;  return  of,  to 
Syracuse,  ix.  130 ;  at  Lokri,  ix.  131 ; 
his  surrender  of  Ortygia  to  Timoleon, 
ix.  148  ;  at  Corinth,  ix.  150  ko. 

Dionyiius  of  the  Pontic  Heraldeia,  x. 
397  »«g. 

IHonysoSf  worship  of,  i.  22,  28,  80 ; 
legend  of,  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to, 
L  32;  alteration  of  the  primitive 
Grecian  idea  of,  i.  83  »eq, 

DiopeiUUs,  ix.  486. 

Dioskuri,  i.  158. 

DiphUuB  at  Naupaktus,  B.0. 418,  vi  190. 

Diphridas,  in  Aeda,  viL  526. 

ly^ki,  i  241. 

Discussion,  growth  of,  among  the 
Greeks,  iii  318. 

DitJwranib,  iii  811. 

VddOna,  L  355  seq. 

DoUmeia,  ii.  119, 130. 

Dolonkians  and  Miltiadte  the  first,  iii 
888. 

Dorian  cities  in  Peloponnesus  about 
450  B.C.,  ii.  222;  islands  in  the 
JSgean  and  the  Dorians  in  ArgoUs, 
iL  248;  immigration  to  Peloponnd- 
sus,  ii  227 ;  settlers  at  Argos  and 
Corinth,  ii.  231  «eg..  234 ;  settlement 
in  Sparta,  ii  249 ;  allotment  of  land 
art  Sparta,  ii  832  seq.;  mode,  the,  ii. 
883 ;  states,  inhabitants  of,  a  408 ; 
tribes  at  Siky6n,  names  of,  ii.  409, 
418. 

Dorians,  early  accounts  of,  I.  96  seq., 
438 ;  mythical  title  of,  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, i  443 ;  their  occupation  of 
Argos,  Sparta,  Messenia,  and 
Corinth,  i  446;  early  Kretan,  ii 
233;  in  Argolis  and  the  Dorian 
islands  in  the  JEofian,  ii.  244;  of 
Sparta  and  StenyUdrus,  ii.  249  seq.; 
divided  into  three  tribes,  ii.  280; 
Messenian,  ii  851 ;  Asiatic,  iii.  29 ; 
of  .dBgina,  iii  889. 
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IHDSX. 


DOBIC. 

Jhrie  dialect,  it  266  teg.;  fiL  810  ;  emi- 
grations, L  461  9eq. 

Ihrieua  the  Spartan  prinee.  aid  of,  to 
Kinyps,  Hi.  266 ;  and  the  Krotoniates, 
iv.  95,  96  ;  Sidly,  iw.  2Sn, 

Dorieut  the  BhodUxn,  vi.  228,  840 ;  cap- 
ture and  liberation  of,  tL  882 :  treat- 
ment of,  by  the  Athenians  and  Lace- 
diemonians,  vii.  487  seg.:  and  Hermo- 
Icrat^  in  the  iQgean,  TiU.  868. 

Dwit,  i.  97,  ii.  218. 

JDorit,  wife  of  Dionvsins,  viii  468, 462. 

JDorukvA,  Xerxds  at,  iv.  181  ho. 

Dorkia,  iy.  846,  847. 

J)6ru8,  i.  95  »eq. 

Drako  and  his  laws,  it  447  nq. 

Dramatic  genius,  deyelopment  of,  at 
Athens,  viL  2  «eg. 

Drangiana,  Alexander  in,  z.  185  «eo., 
144. 

DrtparUf  i  220. 

Dryopa,  ii  218. 

J)ryopi4JM»,  settlements  of,  formed  by 
se(LiL288. 

Duketiut  the  Sikel  prince,  iii  186,  ▼. 
617  »tq. 

J)ymane8,  Hylleis,  and  Pamphyli,  VL 
280. 

J)yrrAa«A»um,  iii  218  $eq. 


JBarliat  GreekSy  residences  of,  ii  47  teq, 

BarlypoeU,  historical  value  of,  i  480. 

SehemuSy  i  90, 164. 

Bekidna,  i  7. 

Bclit^  of  the  sun  in  a  battle  between 
Modes  and  Lydians,  iii.  57 ;  of  the 
moon,  B.O.  418,  vi  147 ;  of  the  moon, 
B.O.  881,  z.  99. 

Sdda,  the,  i  427. 

Bdetta,  the  dynasty  of,  iii  248,  246. 

Betioneia,  fort  at.  vi  286,  290,  294. 

Bgettat  application  of,  to  Athens,  v. 
540  seq.;  application  of,  to  Carthage, 
viii.  884  seq.;  Syracnsan  attack  upon, 
viii  471 ;  barbarities  of  Agatholdte 
at,x.  877. 

BgynL  influence  of,  upon  the  religion 
of  Greece,  1.  21,  27,  29 ;  the  opening 
of,  to  Grecian  commerce,  i  829 ; 
ante-Hellenic  colonies  from,  to 
Greece  not  probable,  ii  192  ;  SolAn's 
visit  to,  ii  614 ;  Herodotus'  aoooont 
of,  iii.  127  seq.'.  antiquity  of.  iii  180 ; 
peculiar  physical  and  moral  features 
of,  iii.  181 ;  large  town-population  in, 
iii.  187 :  profound  submission  of  the 
people  in,  iii  188 ;  worship  of  animals 
in,  fli.  140 ;  relations  of,  with  Assyria, 
iii  141 ;  andKyr6n«,  Ui  261 ;  Persian 
expedition  from,  against  Barka,  iii 
273 ;  Eambys^  invasion  and  con- 


quest of,  iii  484  ;  revolt  and  reoon- 
quest  of,  under  Xerxds,  iv.  104  ;  de- 
feat and  losses  of  the  Athenian*  in, 
iv.  420 ;  unavailing  efforts  of  Pecsia 
to  reconquer,  viii.  12  ;  Agesilaus  and 
Chabrias  in,  viii  845  $eq.;  reoonqoest 
of,  by  Ochus,  ix.  428,  426 ;  march  of 
Alexander  towards,  z.  90,  08 ; 
Alexander  in,  x.  98  «eg. 

Sgifptian$t  ethnography  of,  iii  86 ;  con- 
trasted with  Greeks,  Phoenicians,  and 
Assyrians,  iii  121 ;  and  Btliiomans, 
iii  181:  effect  of,  on  the  Greek 
mhid,  iii  167. 

SiUithyia,  i  10. 

Bion.  capture  of,  by  Kim6n,  iv.  388  aeq. ; 
defended  by  Thucydid^s  against  Bra- 
sidas,  V.  826 ;  Elleon  at.  v.  876. 

Bkbatana,  foundation  of,  iii  64 ;  Darina 
at,  X.  126 ;  Alexander  at,  z.  126  Meg., 
186  seq.;  Parmenio  at,  x.  126, 141  tea. 

Bkdiktu,  expedition  of,  to  Rhodes,  vii. 
627. 

Bkklaia,  Athenian,  iii.  368. 

BUea,  iii  19. 

BlantSy  escape  of  the  Athenian  squadron 
from  Sestos  to,  vi.  829 ;  Mmdarus 
and  Thrasyllus  at,  vi  882,  886. 

Blateia,  ref ortiflcation  of,  by  Philto,  ix. 
467. 

BlatusA.  164. 

Blea,  Phokaean  colony  at,  iii  421,  v. 
621. 

BUatie  school,  vii  23  teq.,  61. 

BUgiac  verse  of  Kallinus,  Tyrtaeus,  and 
Mimnermus,  iii  801. 

Bleian  genealogy,  i  129  tea, 

Bleians  excluded  fh>m  the  Isthmian 
games,  i   181 ;   and    the  Olympic 

nes,  i  446,  ii  289  ;  and  Pisatans, 
61,  852:  their  exclusion  of  the 
Lacedsemoiuans  from  the  Olvmpic 
festival,  v.  468  seq.;  desert  the 
Aigeian  allies,  v.  475 ;  and  Arcadians, 
viii  299  <^.,  807 ;  exclusion  of,  from 
the  Olympic  festival,  B.C.  864,  viiL 
808  <e9. 

Blektra  and  Thanmas,  progeny  of,  i  7. 

BUktry&n,  death  of,  i  87. 

Bleusinian  mysteries,  i  85,  87 ;  alleged 
profanation  of,  by  Alkibiadds  and 
others,  vi  12  «eg.,  42  «eg.;  celebration 
of,  protected  by  Alkib&d6s,  vi  878. 

SUustnians,  seizure  and  execution  of, 
by  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  vi  486. 

BkusiSy  temple  of,  i  87 ;  importance  of 
mysteries  to,  i  40;  early  indepen- 
dence of,  ii.  442 ;  retirement  of  the 
Thirty  to,  vi  489 :  capture  of,  vi  499. 

Sleutf^eria,  institution  of,  at  Platiea, 
iv.  281. 

Blis,  genealogy  of,  i  129  seq.;  Oxylus 
and  the  iBtolians  at,  i  446 ;  Pisa, 
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ELTMI. 

Triphylia.  and  Leprenm,  iL  852 ;  f  or- 
matioii  of  the  city  of,  iv.  402 ;  revolt 
of,  from  Sparta  to  Aigos,  y.  421  seq.; 
and  Lepreum,  y.  421 ;  and  Sparta, 
war  between,  yii  391  mv.;  daim  of, 
to  Triphylia  and  the  PiBatid,  viii. 
248  xea.,  298 ;  alienation  of.  from  the 
Arcadians,  Tiii.  248:  alliance  of, 
with  Sparta  and  Achaia,  viii  298. 

BlynU,  m.  168. 

Bmigrants  to  Ionia,  the,  L  461  teg. 

SmigratUmt  early,  from  Greece,  lit  168. 

EmigraUims  consM^uent  on  the  Dorian 
occupation  of  Peloponn6sus,  i.  448 ; 
.£olic,  Ionic,  and  Doric,  i  456  seq. 

EmpedokUt,  i.  879  seq.,  v.  524,  viL  122. 

Bmnorias,  z.  387. 

BndivM,  vi  846  uq. 

BndymiSny  stories  of,  i  129. 

BmH,  the,  i.  290. 

England,  her  government  of  her  depen- 
dencies compared  with  the  Athenian 
empire,  iv.  531  (n.  8). 

BnUnes,  il  210. 

Bnna,  Dionysius  at,  viii.  449. 

Snnea  Hodoi,  iv.  898,  498. 

BnSmoties,  ii  869  seq. 

JBnteUa,  Syracnsan  attack  npon,  viiL 
471. 479. 

.B;M,i.6. 

Epamein/mdas,  and  t&e  conspiracy 
against  the  philo-Laconian  oli^rchy 
at  Thdbes,  viii.  78, 83, 117  seq.;  tnUn- 
ing  and  character  of,  viiL  114  seq.\ 
and  Pelopidas,  viii.  114 ;  and  Kallis- 
tratns,  viii.  155,  274;  and  Agesilans 
at  the  congress  at  Sparta,  viii.  158 
seq.,  163 ;  ax  Leuktra,  viii.  168 ;  and 
Orchomenus,  viii.  184;  proceedings 
and  views  of,  after  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  viiL  202 seq.;  expeditions  of, 
into  Peloponn^us,  viii  206  sea.,  242 
seq.,  258' seq.,  814  seq.;  fonndaraon  of 
Megalopolis  and  Mess^nd  by,  viii. 
218  seq. ;  his  retirement  from  Pelopon- 
nteus,  viii  222 ;  his  trial  of  accounta- 
biUty,  viii  227  seq.i  mildness  of,  viii 
246 ;  and  the  Theban  expedition  to 
-  Thessaly,  to  rescue  Pelopidas.  viii 
271 ;  mission  of,  to  Arcadia,  viii.  274 ; 
Theban  fleet  and  naval  expedition 
under,  viii  291  seq. ;  and  Menekleidas, 
viii.  254,  289  seq);  and  the  destruction 
of  Orchomenus,  viii.  297;  and  the 
arrest  of  Arcamans  by  the  Theban 
harmost  at  Tegea,  viii  811  seo.;  at- 
tempted surprise  of  Mantineia  by  the 
cavalry  of,  viii  817  seq.;  at  the  battle 
of  Mantineia,  viii.  321  seq.;  death  of, 
viii  332  seq.;  character  of,  viii  885 
uq. 

SpeuuM,  i  129  seq.,  448. 

Speiut  of  Panopeus,  i  276, 285. 


xpAdus. 
EpewMkta.  iii  198. 

Rhesus,  iii   9  seq. ;  capture  of,   by 
Croesus,  iii.  82 ;  defeat  of  Thrasyllus 
at,  vi  852 ;  Lysander  at,  vi  875, 488 ; 
capture  of,  by  Alexander,  x.  89. 
EpheUe,  ii  450  seq. 
EphiaUts  the  Aim,  i  128. 
Ephialtis  the  general,  ix.  546,  x.  44. 
Bphialtis  the  statesman,  iv.  449, 454  :  and 
Periklds,  constitution  of  dikasteries 
by,  iv.  441  seq.;  judicial  reform  of,  iv. 
451. 
EpJiors,  Spartan,  ii  270,  272  seq.,  274, 
V.  426 ;  appointment  of,  at  Athens, 
vi454. 

nu,  i  866,  ii  288. 
-  cycle,  ii  59  seq. 

ie  poems,  lost,  ii.  67 ;  recited  in  pub- 
ic, not  read  in  private,  ii.  71 ;  varia- 
tions in  the  mode  of  reciting,  ii.  76 
seq. ;  long,   besides  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  Ii  89. 
Rpic  poetry  in  early  Greece,  ii  54  stq. 
Epic  poets  and  their  dates,  li  59. 
EpU  of  the  middle  ages,  i.  429. 
Epical  localities,  transpositioB  of,  i 
228;  age  preceding  the  lyrical,  iii. 
299. 
Bpicharmus,  i  838  (n.  1). 
J$>u2amnu<,iii.218  seq. ;  and  the  Dlyrians, 
iii  284  seq.;  foundation  of,  iv.  535; 
application  of  the  democracy  at.  to 
Korkyra  and  Gorinth,i  v.5S5 ;  attacked 
by  the  Korkyrseans,  iv.  536 ;  eiqpedi- 
tions  from  Gorinth  to,  iv.  536. 
Epidaurus,  attack  of  Argos  and  Aliens 
npon,  V.  464;  ravaged  by  the  Argeians, 
V.  468 ;  Lacedaemonian  movements  in 
support  of,  V.  469 ;  attempts  of  the 
Aigeians  to  storm,  v.  470 ;  operations 
of  the  Aigeian  allies  near,  v.  488; 
evacuation  of  the  fort  at,  v.  494. 
\g(mi,  the,  i  254.  ii  65  {n.  4). 
Imenidgs,  visit  of,  to  Athens,  i  26. 
imenidis  of  Krite,  ii  456  seq. 
imithtus,  i  6, 70. 

ipola,  vi  78 ;  intended  occupation  of, 
ly  the  Syracusans,  vi.  81 ;  occupation 
of,  by  the  Athenians,  vi  81 ;  defeat 
of  the  Athenians  at.  vi.  106 ;  Demos- 
thenes' night-attack  upon,  vi  188 
seq.;  capture  of,  by  Dion,  ix.  98 ;  cap- 
ture of.  by  Timoleon,  ix.  159. 
Epirots,  ii  161,  iii  165,  223  seq.;  attack 

of,  upon  Akamania,  v.  114  seq. 
Epirus,  discouraging  to  Gredan  oc^ni- 
zation,  iii.  227 :  Dionysius*  schemes 
of  conquest  in,  ix.  23 ;  government  of 
Olympias  in,  x.  829  (n.  1). 
pistat&,  iii  357. 
*     •      v.  257. 

the  Ephor,  ii.  821. 
lus,  introduction  of,  iii  812. 
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EPTAXA. 

Spyaxa  and  Cyrua  the  Younger,  viL 
188. 

Bra^  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  vi.  207. 

JBroHnidit,  trial  and  imprisonment  of, 
vi.  402. 

BratOBtherUa,  vi  467.  490,  511. 

Brechtheion,  restoration  of,  iv.  606. 

Brecktheua,  i.  177  seq.,  183, 186. 

Bresus,  Thrasyllus  at,  vi.  327. 

Bretria,  ii.  531  »eq.,  536  mq.;  assistance 
of,  to  the  Milesians,  iii.  500;  siege 
and  capture  of,  by  Datis,  iv.  21  seq. ; 
fate  of^  captives  taken  by  Datis  at, 
iv.  49 ;  naval  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
near,  vi.  298  seq.i  Phokion  at,  ix. 
330 ;  philippizing  faction  at,  ix.  435 ; 
liberation  of,  ix.  438. 

BrgokUa,  vii.  531  (n.  1). 

Brgophilus,  viii  354  seq. 

BrichthoniuSf  L  178, 181,  261. 

BriphvU,  i.  249  seq. 

Bros,  i.  4 ;  and  Aphrodite,  function  of, 
16. 

BrytJieia,  i.  228. 

Eryihra,  iii.  1  sea.,  vi.  202. 

Eryx,  defeat  of  Dionysius  at,  ix.  43. 

Eryx6  and  Learchus,  iii.  269. 

Bteoklis,  i.  121,  248,  256. 

Bteonitus,  expulsion  of,  from  Thasos, 
vi.  851 ;  at  Mityl^nd,  vi.  393 ;  escape 
of,  from  Mitylind  to  Chios,  vi.  397, 
410 ;  at  Chios,  vi  432 ;  removal  of, 
from  Chios  to  Ephesus,  vL  433  ;  in 
.^;gina,  vii.  535,  538. 

Ethiopians  and  Egyptians,  iii.  131. 

Etruria,  plunder  oi,  by  Dionysius,  ix. 
24. 

Euaphnus  and  PolycharSs,  ii.  889. 

Buboeat  ii.  531  seq.  ;  resolution  of  the 
Greeks  to  oppose  Xerxes  at  the 
strait  on  the  north  of,  iv.  169;  ad- 
vance of  the  Persian  fleet  to,  iv.  197  ; 
revolt  andreconquest  of,  by  Periklds, 
iv.  434;  application  from,  to  Agis, 
vi.  196 ;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  B.O. 
411,  vi.  298;  Peloponnesian  fleet 
summoned  from,  by  Mindarus,  vL 
334 ;  bridge  joining  Bceotia  and,  vi. 
835,  341;  rescued  from  Thdbes  by 
Athens,  B.O.  358,  ix.  213  seq.  ;  revolt 
of,  from  Athens,  B.C.  350-349,  ix.  329 
seq. ;  intrigues  of  Philip  in,  ix.  329 ; 
expedition  of  Phokion  to,  B.O.  342, 
ix.  330  seq. ;  hostilities  in,  B.C.  349- 
848,  ix.  335  ;  philippizing  factions  in, 
B.O.  342,  ix.  435 ;  expedition  of  Pho- 
kion to,  B.C.  341,  ix.  438. 

Eubcea  in  Sicily,  iv.  306. 

Euboie  scale,  ii.  240,  246,  537. 

Btiboic  synod,  ix.  438. 

EubiUus,  ix.  270,  300,  356,  358,  882. 

EudamicUis,  viii.  54,  60. 

Buimerwf  treatment  of  mythes,  1.  367. 


EUTHTDBMUS. 

Bukleidis,  axchonahip  of ,  tL  626. 
BukUi,  V.  823,  826,  328  9eq. 
Bumachus,  x.  360,  870. 
Buniilus  qf  Bosporus,  x.  414. 
Bumilua  the  poet,  L  114  seq. 
Bwnenis,  x.  24:  and  Hepliaestion,  x. 
186 ;  and  Perdikkas,  x.   255  ;  victory 
of,  over  Kraterus  and  N'eoptolemus. 
X.  271  «e9. ;  attempts  of,  to    uphold 
Alexander's  dynasty  in  Asia,  x.  276 
seq. ;  and  Antigonus,  x.  273. 
BumenidSs,  ^scnylus',  and  tlie  Areo- 
pagus, it  451  (n.  1). 
Bumolpus,  i.  184  seq. 
Bunomus,  vii.  637. 
BupatricUe.  ii  443. 
Buphais,  ii.  340. 
BupJiimus,  speech  of,  at  Kamaxina,  vL 

64. 
BuphilStus  and  Meldtus,  vi.  38. 
Buphrcevs,  ix.  204,  435. 
BuphratSs,  Cyrus  the  Younger  at,  viL 
199 ;  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at, 
vii.  270 ;  Alexander  at,  x.  97,  190. 
Buphrdn,  viii.  255  seq. 
Buripidis,  faults  imputed  to,  L  346  sea.; 
story  about  the  dramas  of,  and  the 
Athenian  prisoners  in  Sicily,  vi.  178  ; 
number  of  tragedies  by,  vii.  3  (n.  1); 
.^Ischylus  and  Sophoklds,  viL  6  seq.; 
and  Dekamnichus,  viii.  43  seq. 
Buripidis,  financial  proposal  of,    viL 

643  (»  2). 
Buripus,  bridge  across,  vL  336,  841. 
BurSpa,  i.  202  seq.,  236. 
Burotas,  crossed  oy  Epameinondas,  viii. 

207. 
BuryaZns,  Hamilkar's  attempt  on.  x. 

856. 
Eurybatis,  iv.  148. 
BurybiadJis,  iv.  177,  216  seq. 
Eurydiki,  widow  of  Amyntas,  viii.  237. 
EurydikS,  granddaughter  of  Philip,  x. 

269,  273. 
Buryleon,  iv.  298. 
Eurylochus,  v.  218-221. 
Eurymedon,  victories  of  the,  iv.  395. 
Burymeddn,  at   Korkyra,  v.  193  seq.  ; 
and  Sophoklds.    expedition  of,    to 
Korkyra  and  Sicily,  v.  231  seq. ;  278 
seq. ;  at  Pylus,  v.  239  seq.,  :J49 ;  ex- 
peditions of,  to  Sicily,  v.  533,  535,  vt 
113 ;  return  of,  from  Sicily  to  Athens, 
V.  536. 
Eurynofnvi,  and  Zeus,  offspring  of,  i.  10. 
Buryptolemus,  vL  399  (n.  2),  406,  418,  421 

seq. 
Burypylus,  i.  276. 
Burystheus,  i.  88,  90, 147. 
Burytos,  L  131  seq. 
Burytus,  iv.  191. 

Butcea,  Agesilaus  at,  B.O.  870,  viii.  200. 
Buihydem'M,  Plato's,  vii.  74  (n.  1). 
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buthtkratAs. 

B^OhyknUSt  and  Lasthends,  ix.  840. 

Buxine,  Greek  settlements  on,  iiL  61, 
266,  yii  288 ;  first  sight  of,  by  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks,  vii.  277;  indi- 
genous tribes  on,  vii.  289 ;  the  Greeks 
on,  and  the  Ten  Thousand,  viL  290 ; 
XenophAn's  idea  of  founding  a  new 
dky  on  the,  vii  299  sea, 

Bvagoras,  vii  628,  638,  viiL  18  »eq. 


FaxniUy  tie,  in  legendary  Greece,  ii  24 ; 

rites  in  Greece,  ii.  481. 
Fata,  i.  7 ;  and  Croesus,  iiL  411  seq. 
FerdouH,  Persian  epic  of,  i.  428  in.  11 
FtsHvaXs,  Grecian,  i  48,  ii.  156,  uL  ^9, 

292  seq.,  295  »eq.\  at  Athens,  iz.  44. 
Fiction,  plausible,  i.  387,  486. 
FietUiovA  matter  in  Greek  tradition,  i. 

886. 
Financial  changes,   Kleisthenean,    iii 

866. 
Five  Thouxand,  the,  at  Athens,  vi  265, 

282  (n.  1),  288,  302  (n.  2),  804. 
Flaving  alive  by  Persians  and  Turks, 

m.  604(91. 2). 
FUece,  Golden,  legend  of,  i.  115. 
Mute,  use  of,  in  Sparta,  iii.  806. 
Fort^cation  of  towns  in  early  Greece, 

ii  46  sea. ;  of  the  Grecian  camp  in  the 

niad,  ii.  11& 
Four  Hundred,  the  oligarchy  of,  vi  266 

»eq. 
Frtnzy,  religious,  of  women,  i.  27  %«q. 
Funeral  ceremony  at  Athens  over  slain 

warriors,  iv.  516 ;  orations,  besides 

that  of  Perikl^,  v.  65  (n.  2);  obsequies 

of  Hephiestion,  x.  191, 192. 
Funerals,  SolOn's  regulations  about,  ii 

606. 

o. 

QadU,  iii  92  seq.',  voyage  from  Corinth 
to,  in  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries 
B.O..  iii  96. 

OcBCL,  L  4,  6,  9. 

QcBsylus,  ix.  114. 

Ganves,  Olympic,  i  96,  ii.  169  seq.,  238 
•eq.,  iii.  281  seq.\  Isthmian,  i  117,  ii 
229  (n.  2),  iii.  290 :  the  four  great 
Grecian,  ii  162,  iii.  299,  294  aeq.', 
SolOn's  rewards  to  victors  at,  ii.  608 ; 
Fvthian,  iii.  284,  289  nq.;  Nemean, 

Qamori,  U.  404 ;  at  Syracuse,  iv.  296. 
OanynUdis,  i  261. 

Oargaphia,  fountain  of,  iv.  269  (n.  2% 
Oaugamela,  battle  of,  x.  102  seq. 
Oauls,  embassy  of,  to  Alexander,  ix. 

628 ;  invasion  of  Greece  by,  x.  328. 
Q<ua,  capture  of,  by  Alexander,  x.  90 

teq. 


QOD] 

Oedrotia,  Alexander  in,  x.  144, 176. 

Oela,  iii.  178 ;  and  Syracuse,  before  B.C. 
500.  iv.  296 ;  Kleander  of,  iv.  299 ; 
Gelo  despot  of,  iv.  299  seq.;  couffress 
of  Sicilian  cities  at,  v.  534 ;  and  Han- 
nibal's capture  of  Selinus,  viii.  390 ; 
expeditions  of  Dionysius  to,  viii  420, 
430  seq.;  capture  of,  by  Imilkon,  viii 
428  seq.;  Timoleon  and  the  fresh  colo- 
nization of,  ix.  184 ;  Agathoklds  at,  x. 
841. 

Geleontes,  ii.  425. 

Gelo,  iv.  164,  299,  816  seq. 

Gel&ni,  iii.  68. 

GeUmian  dynasty,  fpJl  of,  iv.  822; 
citizens  of  Syracuse,  iv.  822  seq. 

Genealogies,  Grecian,  i.  77  seq.,  399; 
Argeian,  i  79 ;  mythical,  i  177,  393 
^'*  Egyptian,  i  399 ;  Clinton's  vin- 
dication  of,  i  478  seq. 

Genealogy,  Corinthian,  of  EumSlus,  i 
114  seq.;  of  Orchomenos.  i  123  Kq.; 
Eleian,  i  129 ;  ^tolian,  i  132 ;  Laco- 
nian,  i.  165 ;  Messenian,  i  159 ;  Arca- 
dian, i  160. 

Generals,  Kleisthenean,  iii.  856. 

GenUs,  Attic,  ii.  427  seq.,  487  seq.;  ana- 
logy between  those  of  Greece  and 
otner  nations,  ii  438  seq.;  Grecian, 
patronymic  names  of,  ii  435  ;  differ- 
ence between  Grecian  and  Roman, 
ii  437 ;  non-members  of,  under  Soldn, 
ii499. 

Geographical  knowledge,  Hesiodic  and 
Homeric,  ii.  61 ;  views  of  Alexander, 
X.  172  (n.  4). 

Geography,  fabulous,  i  225  seq.;  Ho- 
meric, iii  31  ;  of  the  retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  vii  281  seq. 

Geological  features  of  Greece,  ii  145. 

Geomori,  ii  404, 445. 

Gergis,  iii.  24  ;  J>erkyllidas  at,  vH.  381. 

Gergithes,  iii.  24. 

German  progress  brought  about  by 
violent  external  influences,  i  414  ; 
mythes,  i  416. 

Gerontes,iL  9. 

GerovUhrce,  conquest  of,  ii.  833. 

Gerydn.  i  7,  228. 

Getce,  Alexander's  defeat  of,  ix.  520. 

Gigantes,  birth  of,  i  4,  9  (n.  1). 

GiUus,  iii  471. 

GUkon,  viii  868  (n.  1),  ix.  176. 

Glaukai,  x.  171. 

GUmki,  i  112. 

Glavkon,  discourse  of,  in  Plato's  Bepub- 
lie,  vU.  78. 

Glaukus,  i  208. 

Gnomic,  Greek  poets,  iii  314  seq. 

Gnomon,  whence  obtained  by  the 
Greeks,  iii  168. 

Goddesses  and  gods,  twelve  great,  i 
10. 
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Goda,  Gredan,  bow  oonodTed  by  iha 
Greeka,  L  8  seg. ,  814  tea. ;  and  ctemons, 
i.  879  aeg.;  and  men,  L  400. 

fiM(2m  Fleece,  legend  of,  L  115. 

Golden  reuse,  the,  L  61. 

Gimgylue,  the  Corinthian,  ▼!  99, 106. 

Good.  Ac,  meaning  of,  in  early  Greek 
wiiterB,  ii.  7 ;  double  senae  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  eqaivalentB  of,  iL 
419(».4X 

Gordian  knot,  Alexander  cuts  the,  z.  68. 

Gordium^  Alexander's  march  from,  x.  69. 

Gordixu,  legend  of,  iii.  44. 

GorgioM  of  Leontini,  t.  524,  529,  TiL  51, 
v4. 

6^>r0mw,  L86. 

Gorg6pae,  at  .£gina,  vii  688  <«9. 

Government  of  historical  and  legendary 
Greece,  iL  8  <e<;. ;  heroic,  ii.  10 ;  earliest 
changes  of,  in  Greece,  ii  881  m^.; 
kingly,  ii.  884  uq,\  change  from  mo- 
nai^cal  to  oligarchical  in  Greece, 
iL  891 MQ. 

Govemmentt,  Gredan,  weakness  of,  iiL 
870. 

Graoet,  the,  L  10. 

CfraaSf  L  7. 

Gneei, «.  198. 

Grceeia  Magna,  ill.  806. 

Grceeo-AsicUie  cities,  x.  209. 

GraniktL$t  battle  of  the,  x.  80«e2.;  Athe- 
nians captured  at  the,  x.  54. 

Graphi  Paranom&Hf  iv.  459  teg.;  aboli* 
tfon  of,  B.C.  411,  vL  264. 

Grecian  mythes,  L  49, 408  seq,;  genealo- 
gies. L  77  teq.;  mytiiology,  soorces  of 
our  information  on,  L  101 ;  intellect, 
expansive  force  of,  L  826:  progress 
between  B.C.  700  and  500,  L  829  «$.; 
antiquity,  L  897,  400 ;  genealogies.  L 
899 ;  townsman,  intellectual  acquisi- 
tions of  a,  i.  408 ;  poetry,  matchless, 
L  418 ;  progress,  self -operated,  L  418 ; 
mytholoffy,  how  it  would  have  been 
affected  oy  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, B.C.  500,  L  418 ;  mythes,  pro- 
Eir  treatment  of,  L  486  eeq.;  compu- 
tion  of  time,  ii.  62  (n.  4) :  festiTals, 
intellectual  influence  of,  iL  154; 
history,  first  and  second  periods  of, 
IL  198  M9.,  iii.  276 ;  opinion,  change 
in,  on  the  decision  of  disputes  by 
championa,  iL  868 ;  atatea,  growing 
communion  of,  between  B.c.  600  and 
647,  iL  878 ;  "  faith,"  ii.  488 ;  settle- 
menta  on  the  Euxine,  iiL  61 ;  marine 
and  commerce,  growth  of,  iii.  156; 
colonies  in  Soutnem  Italy,  iiL  187 
9eq.;  world  fa>out  660  B.C.,  iiL  208; 
history,  want  of  unity  in,  iiL  276 ; 
games,  influence  of,  upon  the  Greek 
mind,  iiL  296  «eo.;  art,  beginnings 
and  ixnportance  of,  iii.  820 seq,;  arem- 


tecture,  ilL  822 ;  goyemmeots,  weak- 
nees  of,  iiL  870 ;  world,  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  tmce.  !▼.  682 ;  and  harbarian 
military  feeling,  contraat  between, 
▼.  858 :  youth,  society  and  oonTsraa- 
tion  of,  ▼.  486  (n.  2);  states,  conpli- 
eated  rdations  among,  B.C.  480,  t. 
468;  and  B.C.  866.  TiB.  278;  pldlo- 
sopfay,  negative  side  of ,  viL  27 ;  dia- 
lectics, their  many-sided  handling  of 
subjects,  TiL  180  »eq.;  states,  embas- 
sies from,  at  Pella.  B.C.  846,  ix.  898 
teq.;  captives,  mutilated,  at  Perwpo- 
Us,  X.  119 ;  history,  bearing  of  Alex- 
ander's Asiatic  campaigna  on.  x.  184 
9eq.;  mercenariea  under  Daiiua,  x. 
128, 188 ;  envoya  with  Dariua,  x.  184 ; 
world,  atate  of,  B.C.  884,  x.  214 ;  exilea, 
Alexander'a  reacript  directing  the 
recal  of,  x.  246  seq. 
Gt'eecey  legends  of,  originally  isolated, 
afterwiurds  thrown  into  series,  L 101 : 
legendary  and  historical  state  of 
society  and  manners  in,  iL  1-56; 
aubterranean  courae  of  rivera  in,  iL 
148 :  diflBculiy  of  land  communication 
in,  iL  160 :  accessibility  of,  by  sea, 
iL  161 :  islands  and  colonies  of,  iL 
162;  difference  between  the  land- 
states  and  sea-states  in,  iL  168; 
effects  of  the  configuration  of,  iL  154 
seq. :  mineral  and  other  productions 
of,  U.  157  seq, ;  climate  of ,  iL  160 ; 
difference  between  the  inhabitants 


of  different  parts  of,  iL  160:  ..w- 
Hellenio  inhabitants  of,  iL  187; 
discontinuance  of  kingship  in.  iL 
884 ;  anti-monarchical  sentunent  of, 
iL  888,  iii.  898 ;  the  voyage  from,  to 
Italy  or  Sicily,  Hi.  174 :  seven  wise 
men  of,  iiL  816  seg. ;  first  advance  of, 
towards  systematic  coi^unction,  iiL 
891;  probable  consequences  of  a 
Persian  expedition  aswtnst,  before 
that  against  Scythia,  in.  471  ssq. ;  on 
the  eve  of  Xerxte'  invasion,  iv.  165 ; 
first  separation  of,  into  two  distinct 
parties,  iv.  850  seq.,  379 ;  proceedings 
in  central,  between  b.c.  470-464,  (▼. 
401 ;  state  of  feeling  in,  between  b.c. 
445-481,  V.  1 ;  bad  morality  of  the 
rich  and  great  in,  v.  201 ;  atmo- 
spherical disturbanoes  in,  b.c.  427.  v. 
811 ;  warlike  preparations  in,  dniing 
the  winter  of  b.c.  414-418,  vi.  121 ; 
alteration  of  feeling  in,  after  the 
capture  of  Athens  oy  Lysander,  vi. 
47&  488,  494;  disgust  in,  at  the 
Thirty  at  Athens,  n.  481 ;  dcumula- 
tion  of,  by  the  peace  of  Antauddat. 
▼iiL  8  seq.,  9 ;  effect  of  the  battle  of 
Leuktra  on,  vtti.  174,  177,  188; 
relations  of   Bionysius   with,   b.c. 
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882-809,  ix.  42 ;  state  of,  b.c.  860-859, 
ix.  196 ;  decline  of  dtizen-soldiership 
and  increase  of  mercenaries  in,  after 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  ix.  272  «eg. ; 
effect  of  the  peacid  and  alliance 
between  Philip  and  Athens  upon,  ix. 
416;  morements  and  intrigues  of 
Philip  throughout,  after  b.c.  846.  ix. 
429  tea. ;  state  of,  on  Alexanaer's 
accession,  ix.  605,  614  seq. ;  march  of 
Alexander  into,  b.c.  336,  ix.  514; 
Macedonian  interventions  in,  b.c. 
886-885,  ix.  519  mq.  ;  terror  in,  on  the 
destruction  of  Thdbes  by  Alexander, 
ix.  644  ;  connexion  of  Alexander 
with,  history  of,  x.  1  Mg.,  ix.  195  sea. ; 
an  appendage  to  Macedonia  under 
Alexander,  x.  4 ;  military  changes  in, 
during  the  sixty  years  before 
Alexander's  accession,  x.  5  Mg. ; 
possibility  of  emancipating,  during 
Alexander's  earlier  Asiatic  cam- 
paigns, X.  214;  hopes  raised  in,  by 
the  Persian  fleet  and  armies,  b.c. 
884-881,  X.  214;  submission  of,  to 
Antipater,  x.  222;  effect  of  Alex- 
ander's death  on,  x.  247 ;  confederacy 
for  liberating,  after  Alexander's 
death,  x.  248  teg. ;  Ptolemy  of  Egypt 
in,  X.  807;  success  of  Dememus 
Poliork6tte  in,  against  Kassander, 
X.  816  :  under  Demetrius  Poliorkdtds 
and  Anticonus  Oonatas,  x.  822; 
invasion  of,  by  the  Gauls,  x.  828 ;  of 
Polybius,  X.  824. 
Qrteee,  Proper,  geography  of,  iL  141 

Oruk  forces,  against  Troy.  i.  264  seg. ; 
language  ana  the  mythes,  L  818; 
traoition,  matter  of,  uncertified,  L 
886 ;  language,  various  dialects  of, 
iL  167 ;  alphabet,  origin  of,  iii  157 
(n.  2) ;  Laun  and  Oscan  languages, 
iii.  167;  settlements,  east  of  the 
StrymAn  in  Thrace,  iu.  252 ;  settle- 
ments on  the  Buxine  south  of  the 
Danube,  iiL  256;  settlements  in 
Idbya,  and  the  nomads,  iii.  268 ; 
dties,  local  festivals  in,  UL  279,  292 
9eq.;  lyric  poetiy,  iii  298.  814; 
poeny  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  B.C.,  iii  297;  music 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
oentary  b.c.,  iii  299 ;  poetiy,  after 
Terpander,  iii  801 ;  hexameter,  new 
mevee  superadded  to.  iii  808; 
dioms,  iii  800,  811;  dancing,  iii. 
807 ;  mind,  positive  tendencies  of,  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  iii  827  (n.  1) ; 
philasopby  in  the  sixth  century  b.g., 
IV.  67  9eq. ;  fleet  at  Artemisinm,  iv. 
177  9eq^  182  im.  ;  fleet  at  Salamis.  iv. 
90»rflMtaild^kal6^iv.  283  Mg.;  fleet 


GREEKS, 
after  the  battle  of  Mykald,  iv.  291 
•eq, ;  fleet,  expedition  of,  against 
Asia,  B.C.  478,  iv.  848 ;  generals  and 
captains,  slaughter  of  Ovreian,  vii 
289  acq. ;  heroes,  analogy  of  Alexander 
to  the,  X.  21. 
Oreeka,  return  of,  from  Troy,  i  282  seg. ; 
their  love  of  antiquities,  i  816 ;  their 
distaste  for  a  real  nistory  of  the  past, 
i  322;  Homeric,  ii  86,  65 ;  in  Asia 
Minor,  iL  163,  iii.  41;  extra-Pelo- 
ponnesian,  north  of  Attica  in  the 
first  two  centuiies,ii  198  seq. ;  advance 
of,  in  government  in  the  seventh  and 
sixth  centuries  b.c.,  ii.  893  ;  musical 
modes  of,  iii  39 ;  and  Phoenicians, 
in  Sicily  and  Cyprus,  iii  97;  con- 
trasted with  Enrptians,  Assyrians, 
and  Phoeniciansrui  121 ;  influence  of 
Phoenicians,Assyiians,and  Egyptians 
on,  iii.  157  seq. ;  and  Carthaginians, 
first  known  collision  between,  iii 
161 ;  Sicilian  and  Italian,  monetary 
and  statical  scale  of,  iii  182;  in 
Sicily,  prosperity  of,  between  b.c. 
786  and  486,  iii  178  seq-  *,  in  Sicily 
and  in  Greece  Proper,  difference 
between,  iii  184 ;  Italian,  between 
B.C.  700-500,  iii  208  «Mr. ;  their  talent 
for  command  over  barbarians,  iii 
244;  first  voyage  of,  to  Libya,  iii 
256  ;  and  Libyans  at  Kyr6nd,  iii.  266 ; 
political  isolation  of,  iiL  276; 
tendencies  to  political  union  among, 
after  b.c.  660,  iii  277;  growth  of 
union  among,  between  b.c.  776-660, 
iii  277;  rise  of  philosophy  and 
dialectics  among,  iii.  818;  writing 
among,  iii  319 ;  Asiatic,  after  Cyrusr 
conquest  of  Lydia,  iii  414 ;  Asiatic, 
appucation  of.  to  Sparta,  b.c.  546,  iii 
414 ;  and  Darius,  before  the  battle  of 
Marathdn.  iv.  5 ;  eminent,  liable  to 
be  corrupted  by  success,  iv.  60  8eq. : 
and  Persians,  religious  conception  of 
bistoryoommoTt  t-i  jr^  -jo  ;  T^^.rthiiriii 
and  Xuncea,  iv,  lU'Jl^  iGu ;  nuiii^dorSi^i^, 
bDgri^iiimc^t  of,  n^aiDst  such  as 
joiDiKl  Xer^^H,  iv,  id[> ;  uJTcict  of  the 
buttle  of  Thenuopylxe  oq.  Iv.  '20& 
acq.  'f  anit  the  battle  of  Salaiuis,  iv. 
21&  st-fj.  \  metlieLug^  ai^d  3l!Ltilgtiiua, 
jv.  2^^ ;  modidiiig,  at  Platsea,  iv« 
27a;  at  Platan  iv.  274  m^\  at 
Mykikld,  !v.  £83  s€4i.  <  ABlatic>  tit^ 
sbap  to  the  ii^cendency  of  Athens 
over,  iv.  2iil  ;  Sicilian^  ejirly  govern* 
mi^nta  of,  iv.  2!t<7  i  HicUiaji^  pitop^em 
of,  b&t^'oeo  ttie  buttle  of  ^mmis 
and  Alexander^  iv,  331  ;  alllfjii, 
oppose  the  fortiflcatJDa  of  Albens, 
Iv,  2S%  ^^ti;  aUlix],  tianafer  the 
headship  Irom  SSparta  to  AthaLS^ 
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B.C.  477,  iy.  846  8eq. ;  allied,  Aris- 
teidte'  aaseasment  of,  iv.  854 ;  allied, 
under  Athens,  substitute  money* 
payment  for  personal  service,  iv.  887 
seq. ;  effect  of  the  Athenian  disaster 
in  Sicily  upon,  vi.  105;  and  Tissa- 
phemds,  Alkibiadte  acts  as  inter> 
preter  between,  vi.  285  seg. ;  Asiatic, 
surrender  of,  by  Sparta  to  Persia, 
vii.  378;  Asiatic,  and  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  vii  874;  Asiatic,  and 
Tissaphemds,  Tii.  874;  the  Ten 
Thousand,  their  position  and  circum- 
stances, Tii  188 ;  Ten  Thousand,  at 
Kunaxa,  vii.  211  »eq. ;  Ten  Thousand, 
after  the  battle  of  Knnaza,  vii.  216 
8€q. ;  Ten  Thousand,  retreat  of,  viL 
225,  281,  846  9eq. ;  Ten  Thousand, 
after  their  return  to  Trapems,  viL 
288*848 ;  Asiatic,  their  application  to 
Sparta  for  aid  against  lissaphemds, 
vii.  875 ;  in  the  service  of  Alexander 
in  Asia,  x.  24 ;  unpropitious  circnm< 
stances  for,  in  the  lAmian  war,  z. 
270 ;  Italian,  pressed  upon  by  enemies 
from  the  interior,  x.  328. 

Orplltu,  death  of.  viiL  819. 

OuUdi,  Grecian  deities  of,  L  812 ;  Ger- 
man and  early  English,  ii  488  (n.  2) ; 
compared  with  audent  politioal  as- 
sociations, vi.  247  (n.  1). 

6y^^<,i.5,iii.  48fM. 

Gylipputf  expedition  of,  to  Syracuse, 
vi.  75,  95  8eq.,  105  8eq.,  124  8eq.,  160, 
156  8tq. 

Qylon,  father  of  Kleobuld,  the  mother 
of  Demosthends,  ix.  258  (n.  8). 

G^n^i,  ii.  410. 

Oyndis,  distribution  of,  into  channels, 
by  Cyrus,  iii  428. 


Hadiit  i.  9  sea. 

HamJSfii  and  Antigond,  i  268. 
HaliartuSt  Lysander  at.  vii.  469. 
HalikarMutm,  i.  466,  iiL  80 ;  capture  of, 

by  Alexander,  x.  44  seq. 
Halonnesus,  dispute  between  Philip  and 

the  Athenians  about,  ix.  488  seq. 
Halys,  the,  iiL  84. 
ffamitkar,  defeat  and  death  of,  at  Hi> 

mora,  iv.  811  teq, 
Hamilkar,  collusion  of,  with  Agathok- 

Ids,  X.  884 :  superseded  in  Sfcily  by 

another  general  of  the  same  name, 

X.887. 
SdmUkar,  victory  of,  at  the  Himera,  x. 

841  seq.;  attempt  of.  upon  Syracuse, 

z.  866 ;  defeat  and  death  of.  z.  856. 
HannibaZf  expeditions  of,  to  SicOy,  vilL 

886-897.  404  M9. 
ffnnno,  Billy  fabrication  of,  iz.  166. 


HELLESPONT. 

Hdrmodhu  and  Aristogeiton,  iiL  888 

mS^osU,  Spartan,  viL  867,  864,  368 
seq. 

Harpagus,  iiL  418, 422. 

Hai^pcUuSt  X.  180,  282  seq. 

Monies,  the,  i.  1,  216. 

ifiSb^LlO. 

Hect&r,  L  262,  272. 

Hegemony t  Athenian,  iv.  879  seq. 

HegesippuSf  ix.  482. 

Hegesiatratus,  iv.  261,  288,  x.  89,  40. 

Hehibi,  L  262,  268. 

ffekatoius  on  Gerydn,  L  229 ;  on  the 
Argonauts,  i.  282 ;  and  the  mythes, 
i.  860 ;  and  the  Ionic  revolt,  iiL  496, 
607. 

JSekoOompylus,  Alexander  at,  x.  182. 

ffekatoneheireSt  the,  i.  4,  6. 

HekatonymuM  and  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  vii.  296  seq. 

Helen,  i.  149, 161 ;  necklace  of,  L  268 ; 
and  Paris,  i.  264 ;  and  Achillte,  L 
269 ;  various  legends  of,  L  279  seq. 

Helenus  and  Andromachd,  L  279. 

Heliaa,  iL  490,  iiL  866,  860  seq. 

HeliastS.m.  SeO. 

Heliki,  destruction  of,  viiL  148. 

Helios,  L  6.  318. 

Helixus.  vL  367. 

Hellanikus,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  L 
849 ;  contrasted  with  Saxo  Gramma- 
ticus  and  Snorro  Sturleson,  i.  418. 

Hellas,  division  of,  L  96  m^.;  proper,  IL 
141 ;  mountain  systems  of.  li.  141 
seq.;  islands  and  colonies  of,  iL  152 ; 
most  ancient,  iL  198. 

HelU  and  Phryxus,  L  117. 

HeUSn  and  his  sons,  L  96  seq. 

HelUnes,  L  96,  ii.  164  seq.,  182  seq. 

Hellenic  religion  and  customs  in  the 
Trdad,  L  807 ;  cities,  iL  188. 

HdUntofi,  at  Naukratis.  iiL  162. 

Hellenism,  definition  of.  x.  208. 

HeUenotcamee,  iv.  864,  vi.  627. 

Hellespont,  bridges  of  Xerxte  over,  iv. 
116  seq.,  118  (n.  2) ;  crossed  by  Xerxte, 
iv.  181 ;  retreating  march  of  Xerxte 
to,  iv.  286  seq.;  Grecian  fleet  at,  B.O. 
479,  iv.  291 ;  Stiombichidte  at,  vi. 
820 ;  Peloponnesian  reinforcement 
to,  B.O.  411,  vL  822 ;  Mindarus  and 
Thrasyllns  at,  vL  827,  381,  840; 
Athenians  and  Peloponnesiaiis  at^ 
after  the  battle  of  KynoesAma,  vi. 
840 ;  Thrasyllus  and  AlUbiadte  at, 
vL  858;  Thrasybulns  at,  viL  620; 
Iphikratte  at,  vii.  688  «e0.;  Antalkt- 
das  at,  vii.  647 ;  Bpam^ondas  at, 
ViiL  288,  201 ;  Timotheus  at,  viiL  291, 
867 ;  Antoklte  at,  viiL  866  seq.;  opera- 
tlons  of  the  Athenians  at,  B.O.  867, 
ix.  220 ;  disputes  between  Athens 
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hel6ris. 
and  Philip  about,  ix.  436 ;  imprudence 
of  the  Persians  in  letting  Alexander 
cross  the,  z.  27. 

SelSriSt  unsuccessful  expedition  of,  ix. 
6,  7, 14. 

Helots,  ii.  291  8eq. ;  Pausanias  and,  i?. 
868 :  revolt  of,  iv.  408  seq.;  at  Ithdmd, 
capitulation  of,  iv.  420;  assassination 
of,  y.  288  seq. ;  Brasidean,  v.  424 : 
brought  back  to  Pylus,  v.  469 ;  and 
the  invasion  of  Laconia  byl  Epamei- 
nondas.  viiL  208  aeq. ;  estaolishment 
of,  with  the  Messenians,  viii.  218 
Meq. 

Helus  conquered  by  Alkamente,  ii.  384. 

Hephasstion,  x.  186, 101, 193. 

H<mhassto»,  1 10,  66. 

Heirason,  near  Myk6n»,  i.  162. 

Hircson  TeieJios,  siege  of,  by  Philip,  ix. 
299. 

Hirakleia  Pontica,  i.  222,  x.  892  seq. ;  the 
Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  vii.  813. 

HiraJtUia  in  Italy,  iii.  196,  iv.  600. 

Hirakleia  in  Sicily,  iy.  298 ;  Dion  at,  ix. 
87  M9. 

Hirakleia  Trachinea,  y.  211  seq.,  461,  viL 
461,  468. 

Hirakleid  kings  of  Ck>rinth,  iL  229. 

HhxMeidis  the  Syracusan,  exile  of,  ix. 
84 ;  victory  of,  over  Philistus,  ix.  97 ; 
and  Dion,  ix.  98,  99, 103, 107, 110  seq,, 
119;  victory  of,  over  Nypsius,  ix. 
106 ;  death  of,  ix.  120. 

HirakleidSs,  governor  of  the  Pontic 
Herakleia,  x.  401. 

Hirakleids  i.  90,  438  seq. ;  Lydian  dy- 
nasty of,  iiL  48. 

mrakUs,  i.9&seq.\  attack  of,  on  Pylos, 
i  106;  and  Alkdstis.  i.  109;  over- 
throws  Orchomenos,  1. 122 ;  death  of, 
i.  140 ;  and  Hylas,  i.  216 ;  and  Lao- 
meddn,  i  262;  TVrian,  temple  of, 
iiL  90. 

HirakUa,  son  of  Alexander,  x.  806. 

Hiri,  i  6, 10,  64  ;  and  Myk6n«,  L  162 ; 
temple  of,  near  Argos,  burnt,  v.  864 ; 
Laldnian,  robe  of,  ix.  22. 

Henppidas,  vii.  441, 479,  492. 

HemuB,  mutilation  of,  at  Athens,  vL  4 
seq.,  Zl  seq. 

Hemuias  of  Atameus,  ix.  427. 

Hermes,  L  10,  66  seq. 

Herntioni,Ll5h 

Hermokratean  party,  viiL  414;  exiles, 
yill.4ia  »         --. 

Hermokratis,  at  the  Congress  at  Gela, 
v.  684  ;  and  the  Athenian  armament, 
vL  19;  recommendations  of,  after 
the  battie  near  Olympieion,  vL  61; 
speech  of,  at  Kamarina,  vi.  68 ;  niget 
the  Syracnsans  to  attack  the  Athe- 
nians at  sea,  vi  124 ;  postpones  the 
Athenians'  retreat  from  Syracuse,  vL 


hieroiinAm6n. 
168 ;  and  Tissaphemds,  vi  219,  824 ; 
in  the  Mgean,  viiL  868  seq. ;  banish- 
ment of,  viii  370  seq. ;  his  return  to 
Sicily,  and  death,  viU.  898—401. 

Hermolaus,  x.  168. 

Hermotybit  and  Kalasiries,  iii.  184. 

Herodotus,  on  Minte,  i  209,  210;  on 
Helen  and  the  Trojans,  i  281 ;  treat- 
ment of  mvthes  by,  i  860  m^.  ;  his 
view  of  Lykurgus,  u.  263 ;  his  story 
of  Soldn  and  Croesus,  U.  616  seq.; 
chronological  mistakes  of.  ii.  619  (n. 
1),  iii  26  (n.  2) ;  chronological  discre- 
pancies of.  respecting  Kyaxards,  iii 
68  (n.  1) ;  his  description  of  Scythia, 
iii  61  seq. ;  his  account  of  Babylon, 
iii  113  seq.,  116  (n.  1) ;  distinction  be- 
tween what  he  professes  to  have 
seen  and  heard,  iii  127;  on  the« 
effects  of  despotism  and  democracy 
upon  the  Athenians,  iii  894;  and 
Ktdsias,  on  Cyrus,  iii  402 ;  chrono- 
logy of  his  life  and  authorship,  iii. 
442  (n.  1),  i  V.  148  On.  1) ;  his  narrative  of 
Danus'  march  mto  Scjrthia,  iii  474 
seq. ;  does  not  mention  Pythagoras 
in  connection  with  the  war  between 
Sybaris  and  Krotdn,  iv.  99 ;  historical 
manner  and  conception  of,  iv.  106, 
lll(n.  4) ;  his  estimate  of  tiie  number 
of  Xerxes'  army,  iv.  134  seq. ;  doubts 
about  the  motives  ascribed  to  Xerxds 
at  ThermopylsB  bv,  iv.  184 ;  a  proof 
of  the  accuracy  of,  iv.  188  (n.  8);  on 
the  movements  of  the  Peraian  fleet 
before  the  battie  of  Salamis,  iv.  224 
(n.  2  and  Z). 

Heroes  appear  with  gods  and  men  in 
mythes,  i  60;  Greek,  at  Aulis,  L 
265  seq. ;  Greek,  analogy  of  Alexander 
to,  X.  21. 

Heroic  race,  i  61 ;  legends,  i  877. 

Hesiod,  theoffony  of,  i  4-12,  19.  72; 
famuy  affaun  of,  i  68 ;  Japetios  in, 
i.  70 ;  complaints  of,  a^dnst  kings, 
ii  16 ;  dark  picture  of  Greece  by,  ii. 
81. 

Hesiodie  mythes  traceable  to  Krdte  and 
Delphi,  i  16 ;  "  Works  and  Days,"  i 
61  seq. ;  philosophy,  i  331 ;  Greeks, 
ii  61  Mg. ;  epic,  ii  56. 

HesionS,  C  262. 

Hesperides,  dragon  of,  i  7. 

Hesperides,  to  wn  of ,  iii  269  (n.  2X  268. 

Hettia,  i  6,  66. 

Hestiaa  on  Dium,  i  298. 

Hetcerm,  ▼.  24. 

HeUeries  at  Athens,  v.  208,  vi  246. 

Hexameter,  the  andent,  i  69;  new 
metres  superadded  to,  iii  808. 

JKerax,  vii  585. 

Hiero  qf  Syracuse,  iv.  817  seq. 

MeromnhiUin,  ii  178. 
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HUcetoMf  ix.  127 ;  and  the  Syracnsana. 

;  messace  of,  to  Corinth  and 

to  Timoleon,  uc.  141 ;  defeat  of,  at 


iz.  188;] 


Adrannm,  ix.  146;  and  Bla«on,  iz. 
164  seq.t  167 ;  flight  of,  from  Syracuse 
to  Leontini,  iz.  168 ;  capitulation  of, 
with  Timoleon,  iz.  168 ;  invites  the 
Carthacdnians  to  invade  Sicily,  iz. 
169 ;  daeat,  surrender,  and  deaJm  of, 
iz.l7a 
Htmerot  iii.  179 ;  battle  of,  iv.  811  aeq,; 
treatment  of ^y  Thdro,  iv.  817 ;  cap- 
ture of,  by  Hannibal,  viii.  898  seq.; 
defeat  of  Agathoklds  at  the,  z.  841 


Hindoos,  rivers  personified  by,  L  811 
(n.  2);  their  belief  with  regard  to  the 
smaU-poz,  i  826  (n.  1);  belief  of,  in 

^  fabulous  stories,  i.  888  (n.  1);  ezpen- 
siveness  of  marriage  among,  U.  607 
(n.  1);  sentiment  of,  with  regard  to 
the  discontinuance  of  sacrifices,  iz. 
643  (n.  2). 

Hindoo  Koosh,  Alexander  at,  x.  146; 
Alezander  reduces  the  country  be- 
tween the  Indus  and,  z.  166  seq. 

Eindoitant  hoarding  in,  z.  121  (n.  2). 

Hipparchtu,  iL  87  (n,  IX  iii.  382  acg. 

Hivparinusy  son  of  Dionysius,  iz.  128. 

Hippeust  Solonian.  ii.  486. 

Hippias  of  Blis.  vii.  63  sea. 

HippiOM  the  PettistrcUid,  uL  882  seq,,  887 
seq.,  498,  iv.  44  (n.  2% 

Hippo,  iv.  71. 

Hippodameia,  i.  146. 

Hippodamus,  iv.  606. 

Hippokleidis,  ii.  413. 

HippokraUs  the  Physician,  L  884,  viL  106 

Hippokratts  qfCfela,  iv.  801  seq. 

Hippohratis  the  Athenian  Oeneral,  v.  288 
rg.,284,296Mg.,806. 

Hippon,  iz.  181. 

Hippomkus,  ii.  472. 

Hipponium,  capture  of,  iz.  17 ;  re-esta- 
bQshinentof,iz.42. 

Hipponoideu,  v.  484,  488. 

HistUeus  and  the  bridce  over  the 
Danube,  iiL  483;  and  Myrkinus,  iii. 
486,  488 ;  detention  of,  at  Susa,  iii. 
488 ;  and  the  Ionic  revolt,  iii  496, 
608  seq.,  619. 

Historians,  treatment  of  mythes  by,  L 
860  Mg. 

Historical  proof,  positive  evidence  indis- 
pensable to,  L  888 ;  sense  of  modem 
times  not  to  be  applied  to  an  nnre- 
cordlng  age,  L  886;  evidence,  the 
standard  of,  raised- with  regard  to 
England,  but  not  with  re^ud  to 
Greece,  L  488 ;  and  legendary  Greece 
compared^  iL  8  sea. 

Histoneising  Innovaoona  in  the  tale  of 


HTPASPISTA. 

Troy,  L  298 :  of  ancient  mythes,  L  806 
seq.;  applicable  to  all  mythes  or  none, 

Historp,  uninteresting  to  early  Greeks. 
i  822;  of  England,  how  conceived 
down  to  the  seventeenth  centnry,  L 
480  seq.;  and  ItM^end,  Gredan,  blabk 
between,  L  467  seq.i  Grecian,  first 
period  of,  from  B.C.  776  to  660,  O.  196, 
198 ;  Grecian,  second  period  of,  from 
B.C.  660  to  800,  ii  196  seq.;  relig^ioaa 
conception  of,  common  to  Greeks  and 
Persians,  iv.  110. 

Homer  ana  Hesiod,  mythology  of^  1. 
11-16 ;  personality  and  poems  of,  ii. 
6b  seq. 

Homeric  Zeus,  L  13 ;  hymns,  i  81,  85  seq. 
41,  66,  67,  U.  686  seq.;  legend  of  the 
birth  of  Hdraklds,  L  SSseq.;  Pelops, 


Peloponnesus,  i.  449;  Bould  and 
Agora,  ii.  9  seq.;  Greeks,  social  condi- 
tion of.  ii.  36.  seq.,  42 ;  Greeks,  unity, 
idea  of,  partially  revived,  ii  96  seq.; 
mode  of  lighting,  iL  873 ;  geography, 

Homirids,  the  poetical  sens  of,  ii  67. 

Homicide,  puiucation  for,  i  23 ;  mode 
of  dealing  with,  in  legendary  and 
historical  Greece,  ii.  82  seq. ;  tribunals 
for,  at  Athens,  ii  448 ;  Drako's  laws 
of,  retained  by  Soldn,  ii  600 ;  trial 
for,  and  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  iv. 
462  (n.  2). 

Homaioi,  Spartan,  ii  282,  882. 

J7opI^,  ii  426. 

H&ra,  the,  i  10. 

Horkos.  i  7,  8. 

Horse,  the  wooden,  of  Troy,  i  276,  282. 

Horsemen  at  Athens,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  democracy,  B.O.  408,  vi. 
622. 

HoapUctlity  in  legendary  Greece,  ii  20. 

Human  sacrifices  in  Greece,  i  120  seq. 

Hyakinihia  and  the  LacedsBmonians,  iv. 
248. 

HyakirUhus,  i  156. 

HyUcean  Megara,  iii  177. 

HydarrUs,  iv.  186. 

Hydaspis,  Alexander  at  the,  z.  169  seq.; 
Alezander  sails  down  the,  z.  178« 

SMtra,  the  LemsBan,  i  7. 

Hydra,  sailors  of,  iv.  160  (n.  2). 

j^kkcara,  cu>tnre  of,  vi  6L 

Hylas  and  H^raklte.  i  216. 

HylleU,  ii  280. 

HyUus,  i  90, 164. 

Hymns,  Homeric,  i  81  seq.,  86  seq.,  42, 
66, 67.  ii  636 ;  at  f estlvalk  in  honour 
of  gods,  i  48. 

HypQ^tcs,  z.  12. 
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HTPBBBOLUS. 
Hyperbolui,  iiL  869,  ▼.  604  uq,,  vi  260. 
HyperidU,   ix.  492,  x.  284  (n.  2X  241 

(tk  1),  262. 
HjfperiGnt  i.  6,  6. 
HifpermeniSf  viii  187. 
&^l>ermrU8tra,  i.  84. 
Hyphaxit^  Alexander  at.  x.  172. 
Hfponieiones.  Spartan,  ii.  297,  332. 
Airrtonio,  Alexander  in,  x.  133. 


lalmenoa  and  Askalaphos,  i.  128. 

lapetids  in  Hedod,  i  70. 

Impetott  L  6.  8. 

lapygiaru,  lii.  201. 

ItmUf  capture  of,  vi.  218. 

Iberia  in  Spain,  iii.  98. 

JbeiHans  and  Dionysius,  viii.  492. 

Ida  in  Asia,  iii.  22,  23. 

Ida  in  Krdte,  Zens  at,  i  6. 

Idanthyrsu^f  iii.  479. 

Idas,  i  157. 

Idomeni,  Demosthenes  at,  v.  224  seq. 

IdrieuSf  ix.  424. 

Ikartu,  i.  207. 

Hiad  and  the  Tropan  war,  i  272 ;  and 
Odyssey,  date,  structure,  and  author- 
ship of,  ii.  63,  186. 

Ilium,  I  261,  293  seq. 

fUyria,  Dionysius*  schemes  of  conquest 
in,  ix.  28. 

lUyrians,  different  tribes  of,  iii.  280 seq.; 
retreat  of  Perdikkas  and  Brasidas 
before,  v.  356  seq.;  victory  of  Philip 
oyer,  ix.  211  ««$.;  defeat  of,  by  Alex< 
ander,  ix.  529  seq. 

litis,  i.  261. 

Imbros,  iii.  255,  488  sea. 

/miZibon  and  Hannibal,  in  vasion  of  Sicily 
by,  viii.  404  seq.;  at  A^n^entum,  viii. 
407  seq.;  at  Oela,  viii.  428  seq.;  and 
Dionysius,  viii.  436  seq.;  At  Moty6.  viii. 
472 ;  capture  of  Messdnd  by,  viii.  474 
seq.;  and  the  Campanians  of  Mtn&, 
▼iiL  478 ;  before  Syracuse,  viii.  481 
seq.;  flight  of,  from  Syracuse,  viiL 
491 ;  miserable  end  of,  viii.  493. 

Inachusy  i.  79. 

Indus,  Alexander  at,  x.  166 «eg.,  176  seq.; 
voyage  of  Nearchus  from  the  mouth 
of,  to  that  of  the  Tigris,  x.  179. 

Industry,  manufacturing,  at  Athens,  ii. 
603  uq. 

Iftfantry  and  oligarchy,  ii.  406. 

Inland  and  maritime  cities  contrasted, 
iLl53. 

Ind,  i.  116  seq. 

Inscriptions,  i.  477. 

Interest  on  loans,  ii  477  seq.,  526. 

Interpreters,  Egyptian,  iii.  144. 

lo,  l^end  of,  i.  80. 

I6n,  L  188, 188. 


ISSUS. 

Ionia,  en^grants  to,  L  461  sea. ;  conquest 
of,  oy  mrpagus,  iii.  418 ;  Mardonim* 
deposition  of  despots  in,  iv.  3 ;  expe- 
dinon  of  Astyochus  to,  vL  212 ;  expe- 
dition of  Thrasyllus  to,  vi.  352. 

Ionian,  the  name  a  reprcMtch.  ii  686. 

lonians,  i.  448  sea.;  and  Darius'  bridge 
over  the  Danube,  iii  481  seq.;  aban. 
donment  of,  by  the  Athenians,  iii. 
602  ;  at  Ladd,  iii  511  seq.;  at  Mykald, 
iv.  285  seq. ;  after  the  battle  of  Mykald, 
iv.  288. 

Ionic  emigration,  i  467,  461  «eg.,  iii  1 ; 
tribes  in  Attica,  ii  425, 426  seq. ;  cities 
in  Asia,  iii.  1  seq.,  81;  and  Italic 
Greeks,  iii.  208;  revolt,  iii.  496  seq., 
617  (n.  2);  philosophers,  iv.  67  seq.; 
Sicilians  ana  Athens,  v.  628  seq.;  alpha> 
bet  and  the  Athenian  laws,  vi  626. 

Iphigeneia,  i.  2(58. 

Iphiklos,  i  104. 

Iphikratis,  destruction  of  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian mora  by,  vii.  493  (n.  1),  506  (n.  1), 
511  seq.;  military  improvements  and 
successes  of,  vii  501  seq.,  517 ;  defeat 
of  Anaxibius  by,  vii.  538  seq.;  pro- 
ceedings of,  between  B.O.  387-378, 
viii  101  seq.;  and  Kotys,  viii  101.  284, 
352,  367 ;  expedition  of,  to  Korkyra, 
viii  141  seq.,  145  (n.  1);  and  Timothe- 
us,  viii  141,  284,  ix.  220  seq.;  expedi- 
tion  of,  to  aid  Sparta  against  Thdbes, 
viii.  225  seq.;  in  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia, viii.  238  seq.,  284;  in  the 
Hellespont,  ix.  220 ;  and  Gharto,  ix. 
220  <e9. 

IphtJcratis  the  Younger,  x.  77. 

Ipsus,  battle  of,  x.  321. 

Iran,  territory  of,  iii.  404. 

Irasa,  iii.  258. 

Iris,  1.  7. 

Iron  race,  the,  i.  62. 

Isagoras,  iii.  347,  881  seq. 

Ischagoras,  v.  862. 

Isckolaus,  viii.  207. 

Ischys,  i  164. 

Isidas,  viii  816. 

Islands  in  the  Mgwsi,  ii.  160. 

IsmenUu,  Leontiadds,  viii.  55 ;  trial  and 
execution  of  .viii  59. 

Ismenias  and  Pelopidas,  viii.  264  seq., 
269,  271. 

Isokratis,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i  864 
(n.  4);  on  the  origin  of  Perioeki,  ii 
286 ;  panegyrical  oration  of,  viii  41, 
73 ;  the  PUitaic  oration  of,  viii.  168 ; 
the  Archidamus  of,  viii.  218  (n.  1),  277 
(n.  1);  his  letter  to  Philip,  ix.  422. 

Issidones,  iii  68. 

Issus,  Alexander  at,  before  the  battle, 
X.  62 ;  Darius  at,  before  the  battle, 
X.  64;  battle  of,  x.  68  m^.;  inaction 
of  Darius  after  the  battle  of ,  x.  99 ; 
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and  its  neighbourhood,  ae  connected 

with  the  battle,  x.  420  seq. 
iBthmian  games,  i  117,  ii.  169,  ilL  290 

sea.;  Eleians  excluded  from,  L  181,  IL 

229  (n.    2);   B.C  412,  vL  199;   and 

Agedlaus,  vii  606. 
Ist6ni,  KoTKjnefui  fugitiyes  at,  t.  196, 

278  «ea. 
lUdia,  m.  164. 
Italian  Greeks,  iiL  182,  208  «eg.,  ix.  21, 

X.  828. 
Italians,  iii.  187. 
Italv  and  Sicily,  early  languages  and 

hko^  of,  iii  167  (n.  2)7^ 
Italy,  the  voyage  from  Greece  to,  iiL 

174 ;  Grecian  colonies  hi,  iii  168, 178, 

186  seq.\  decline  of  Greek  power  in, 

after  the  fall  of  Sybaris,  iv.  97; 

Sonthem,  affairs  of,  B.C.  882-869,  ix. 

42. 
IthdnU,  ii  840,  It.  404. 


Jason,  i  110  seq.,  214,  216  seq, 

Jason  of  Pherce,  viii.  180  seq.,  189  (n.  1), 

144, 180M$.,186<e9. 
Jaxartes,  Alexander  at  the,  x.  148  seq, 
Joeasta,  i  244  «eo. 
Jurkas,  iii  68. 
Jury-trial,  characteristics  of,  exhibited 

in  the  Athenian  dikasteries,  iv.  469 

seq. 


Kabala,  victory  of  Dionysius  at,  ix.  40. 

Kabeirichus,  viii  81. 

Kadmeia  at  Thdbes,  seizure  of,  by  Phce- 

bidas,  viii  66  seq.;  surrender  of,  by 

the  Lacedaemonians,  viii  85  seq. 
Kadmus,  L2S6seq. 
Kalais  and  Z6t«s,  i  188. 
Kalasiries  and  Hermoi^bii,  iii  184. 
Kalauria,  i  68 ;  Amjphiktyony  at,  i.  126 ; 

the  Athenian  allied  armament  at, 

viii  140 ;  death  of  Demosthente  at, 

X.  262  seq. 
KalcTuu,  wanderings  and  death  of,  i 

286. 
KaU  AkU,  foundation  of,  v.  622. 
Kallias,  treaty  of,  iv.  428  seq. 
KaUias,  son  o/KaUiadis,  iv.  668,  666. 
Kallias  at  the  congress  at  Spurta,  B.a 

871,  viii  16«. 
KaUias  qf  ChaUns,  ix.  881  seq.,  486. 
KaUilnus,  the  Laoedamonian,  vi  461,  vii 

866. 
KallikUs,  in  Plato,  vii  64  seq. 
KaUikratidas,  vi  884  seq.,  482. 
KaUimachus,  the  polemarch,  iv.  82. 
Kallinus,  iii  801,  806. 
KaUipidce,  iii  64. 


KASSANDER. 

Kallippus,  ix.  121  aeg.,  127  seq. 

KaUwhoe,  i  7,  268. 

KaUisthenis,  the  general,  failure  and  ooii> 
demnation  of,  viii  864,  ix.  409. 

KaUisthenis,  the  historian,  i  867. 

KaUisthenis  qf  Olynthus,  x.  156, 168  seq., 
164  seq. 

KaUistd,  i  162. 

KallUtratus,  viii  99,  104,  156  seq.,  162, 
274,  ix.  26a 

Kallixenus,  vi.  416  seq.,  428,  426. 

Kalpi,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at, 
vii.  814  seq. 

Kalydonian  boar,  i  138, 185  seq. 

KainaHna,  iii  179 ;  restoration  of,  to 
independence,  iv.  827 ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians, vi  80 ;  Athenian  and  Syracnsaa 
envoys  at,  vi  68  m?.;  neutral  policy 
of,  B.C.  416,  vi  67;  evacuation  of, 
viii.  431 :  and  Timoleon,  ix.  184. 

Kainbysis,  iii.  278,  484  uq. 

KandauUs,  iii  48. 

Kanndnus,  psephism  of,  vi.  416  (n.) 

Kandpic  branch  qf  the  Nile,  opening  of, 
to  Greek  traffic,  iii.  145. 

Kaparuus,  i  250,  264. 

Kappadokia,  subdued  by  Alexander,  x. 
59. 

Kardia,  Athenian  fleet  at,  vi  348 ;  al- 
liance of,  with  Philip,  ix.  486 ;  En- 
mends  of,  x.  24. 

Karduchians.  and  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  vii  262  sea. 

Karia,  resistance  of,  to  Daurisds,  iii 
506. 

Karmania,  Alexander's  bacchanalian 
procession  throujzh,  x.  176. 

Kameian  festival,  u.  229  (n.  2),  iv.  176. 

Kameius  Apollo,  i  46. 

Kamus,  i.  440. 

Karpathus.  i  466. 

Karystus,  iv.  20.  891. 

Kassander,  Antipater's  treatment  of,  x. 
274 ;  schemes  of,  on  Antipater^s 
death,  x.  276 ;  and  Polysperchon,  war 
between,  x.  296 ;  gets  possession  of 
Athens,  x.  296 ;  in  Peloponnesus,  x. 
299 ;  defeat  of  Olymnias  by.  x.  801 ; 
confederacy  of,  with  Lysimachus, 
Ptolemy,  and  Seleukus  against  Anti- 
gonus,  X.  802,  808,  816,  820 ;  founds 
Kassandreia  and  restores  Thebes,  x. 
802 ;  and  Alexander,  son  of  Polysper- 
chon, X.  808,  804 ;  and  the  ^tolians, 
X.  804;  measures  of  Antigonns 
against,  x.  808,  804 ;  great  power  of, 
in  Greece,  x.  804;  Ptolemy,  and 
Lysimachus,  pacification  of,  with 
Antigonus,  x.  805 ;  compact  oif  Poly- 
sperchon with,  X.  806;  Ptolemy 
makes  a  truce  with,  x.  807 ;  success 
of  Demetrius  Poliork6t6s  in  Greece 
against,  x.  816 ;  truce  of,  with  Deme- 
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tiins  Poliorkdtds,  x.  820;  death  of, 

X.  322. 
Kas9andra.  i.  270. 
Kastdr  and  Pollux,  i.  166  seq- 
Katabothra,  ii.  148. 
Katana,  iii.  177 ;  and  -ffitna,  iv.  326 ; 

Alkibiadds  at,  vi.  30 ;  Nikias  at,  tL 

67 ;  conquest  of,  by  Dionysius,  viii 

449 ;  Carthaidnian  naval  victory  near, 

viii.  477 ;  Hiketas  and  Magon  at,  ix. 

166. 
KatdTiakophoH,  ii.  410. 
Katreua  and  Althsemen^s,  i.  206. 
Kaulonia,  iii.  196,  ix.  14,  17 ;  Dikon  of, 

ix.  27. 
KaunuSf  Antisthends  at,  vi.  226. 
KdyatrvrPedunit  niarch  of  Cyrus  from 

Keramdn-Agora  to,  viL  188  (n.). 
Kebaiinw,  x.  186, 189. 
KekropSf  i.  180  aeq.;  the  second,  i.  187. 
Kelance.  Alexander  at,  x.  49. 
Kdeoty  1.  36  seq.,  186. 
KeUustis,  v.  120  (n.  1). 
KentriUs.  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at 

the,  vii.  266  seq. 
KephalUnia,  iii.  220,  v.  68,  64. 
K^haZtis  and  Dionysius  at  Syracuse, 

IX.  165. 
Kephisodotus,  viii.  867,  859. 

KerastiSy  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at, 
vtL  294. 

Kersobleptis,  viii.  359 ;  and  Chariddmus, 
viii.  860;  intrigues  of,  against  Athens, 
ix.  263 ;  and  the  peace  and  alliance 
between  Athens  and  Philip,  ix.  885 
seq.;  defeat  of,  by  Philip,  ix.  430. 

Kertcht  tumuli  near,  x.  416  seq. 

KH6,  i.  7. 

Kiyx  and  Alcyone,  i  127. 

Kilikia,  Alexander  in,  x.  62 ;  Darius  in, 

X.  63. 

Kimon  and  Themistokl^,  Iv.  867,  869  ; 
capture  of  Skyros  by,  iv.  892,  398 
(to.  1)j  victories  of,  at  the  Euryme- 
don,  IV.  395 ;  trial  and  acquittal  of, 
iv.  400, 450 ;  and  the  Spartan  applica- 
tion for  aid  against  the  Helots,  iv. 
404,  450 ;  recal  of,  from  ostracism,  iv. 
416 ;  death  of,  iv.  422 ;  political  party 
of,  iv.  446;  and  Perlklds,  iv.  416, 
446  seq.f  454 ;  character  of,  iv.  447 ; 
ostracism  of,  iv.  461. 

Kimonian  treaty,  the  so-called,  iv.  422 
seq. 

Kinadoriy  conspiracy  and  character  of, 
vii.  415  seq. 

King,  the,  in  legendary  Greece,  ii  4 
seq.^  16  seq.;  the,  in  historical  Greece, 
ii.  18 ;  English  theory  of  a,  ii.  388. 

Kings,  Egyptian,  iii.  140, 147  (n.  4). 

Kingship,  discontinuance  of,  in  Greece 
genendlv,  ii.  18,  884 ;  in  medisBval 
and  moaem  Europe,  iL  884  seq. 


kle6n. 

Kinyps  and  Dorieus,  iii.  266. 

Kirrha,  iii.  286  8eq.,  and  to.  2,  ix.  452 
seq.,  459. 

KitThceans.  punishment  of,  iii.  287  seq. 

Kissidas,  viii.  251. 

Klartis,  temple  of  Apollo  at,  iii.  12. 

Klazammo!,  fii  16,  vL  203,  214,  220. 

Kleander  of  Gela,  iv.  299. 

Kleander  the  Lacedcemonian,  vii.  316  seq., 
820,  322,  831,  x.  141. 

Klaindindas,  iv.  600. 

Kteandridis,  iv.  484. 

Klearchus  the  Lacedcemonian,  at  the  Hel- 
lespont, vi.  822;  at  Byzantium,  vi. 
851 ;  and  Cyrus  the  Younger,  vii  180, 

192  seq. ;  and  Menon's  soldiers,  vii. 

193  ;  and  Arieeus,  vii.  230 ;  and  Tissa- 
phemds,  vii.  227,  237  seq. 

Klearchus  qf  the  Pontic  Herakleia,  x.  .892 
seq. 

Kleat-idas.  v.  424. 

Kleinias,  ii  472. 

Kleisthenis  ofSikydn,  i  265,  ii.  65, 499  seq. 

Kleistkenis  the  Athenian,  revolution  in 
Attic  tribes  by,  ii.  435,  489 ;  retire- 
ment and  recal  of,  iii.  383 ;  develop- 
ment of  Athenian  energy  after,  iu. 
894  ;  changes  in  the  constitution  of, 
after  the  Persian  war,  iv.  366. 

Klelppidis,  v.  144  seq. 

Kleitarchus,  ix.  485,  488. 

Kleitus  the  lllyi-ian.  ix.  637  seq. 

Kleitus,  Alexanders  general,  x.  34,  161 
seq. 

KleobuU,  mother  of  Demosthends,  ix. 
268  in.  2). 

KUobaltis  and  Xenards,  v.  427  seq. 

Kleokritus,  vi.  489. 

KleomlfTOtus,  viii  89  seq.,  121,  128,  166 
seq.,  170  seq. 

Kleomenis  I.,  his  expeditions  to  Athens, 
iii.  841,  881  seq. ;  and  Aristagoras,  iii, 
496 ;  defeat  of  Argeians  bv,  iv.  11  seq. 
return  of,  without  attacking  Argos, 
iv.  12 ;  tnal  of,  iv.  12 ;  and  ^e  M^ 
netans,  iv.  14, 17 :  and  Demaratus,  iv. 
16  seq. ;  violent  proceedings  and  death 
of,  iv.  144. 

Kleomen&s  111,^^0. 

Kleonienis,  Alexander's  scUwp,  xi  181, 
192  198  (n.  l\ 

Kledn  the  Athenian,  first  mention  of,  by 
Thucydid^s,  v.  165 ;  policy  and  cha- 
racter of,  V.  167,  388  seq. ;  and  Mity- 
Idnd,  V.  169  seq. ;  political  function  of, 
V.  210 ;  and  the  prisoners  in  Sphak- 
teria,  v.  244  seq. ;  expedition  of,  to 
Pvlus,  V.  246  seq. ;  warlike  influence 
of,  V.  271,  867  seq. ;  at  AmphipoUs,  v. 
874  seq.;  capture  of  TOrond  by,  v.  874; 
at  Eion,  v.  876,  879;  Thucydides' 
treatment  of,  v.  890 ;  and  Aristopha- 
nes, V.  892,  398. 
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KU^  0/ Halikamauui,  yU.  404,  466. 

KU6n(B  and  Argos,  ii.  S75.  iii.  290  (n.  8). 

KleonikS  and  Pausanias,  it.  845. 

KUonymut^  X.  879. 

KUopiara,  icife  of  Philip,  ix.  496  $eq., 
501  (n.  2),  500,  618. 

KUopotra,  daughter  €ff  Philip,  iz.  495,  X. 
256,807. 

KUophon.  vi  846,  448. 

Kfeopaa,  iii.  15. 

Klerudiies,  Athenian,  revival  of,  B.C. 
365,  iv.  521  (n.  1),  viU.  282  »eq, 

Kleruch*.  Athenian,  in  Ctiallds.  iii.  887 : 
in  Lesoos,  v.  177 ;  after  the  battle  of 
iEgospotami.  vi.  444. 

Klonas,  musical  improvements  of,  ilL 
800 

Klothd.i  7. 

Klymeni,  i.  6. 

Klytamnistrttf  i.  150. 

KnSmus,  v.  114  wg.,  121. 129. 

Knidus,  settlement  of,  i.  466 ;  maritime 
contests  near,  b.c.  412,  vi  224 ;  Antis- 
thends  and  Astyochus  at,  vi.  227; 
the  battle  of,  vii.  448 ;  and  A^^ilaos, 
vii.  477 ;  reverses  of  Speurta  after  the 
battle  of,  vii.  483. 

Knight*  at  Athens,  vi.  522. 

Kn6pus,  iii.  15. 

Kodrids,  i.  107. 

Kodru8,  i.  459 ;  arcbons  after,  ii  422. 

Kcenus.  x.  189, 140. 

KcBOiy  1.  5,  6. 

Kceratadaa,  vi.  357,  vii.  827,  330. 

Kdii,  iii  481,  486,  497. 

Kokalus,  i  209  aeq. 

KdUetis,  his  voyage  to  Tartdssus,  iii  99. 

KdlaJcretce,  iii.  857. 

Kdchians  and  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  vii.  278,  298. 

Kolehis  and  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
i  217,  229. 

Kolophdn,  iii  11  aeq. 

KonipodeSf  ii.  410. 

Kondn,  at  NaupiUctus,  vi.  190;  at  Andros. 
vi.  874 ;  appointment  of,  to  succeed 
Alkibiadds,  vi.  382  ;  at  Samos,  vi 
883  ;  at  Mi^ldnd,  vi.  389  aeq. ;  escape 
of,  from  iEffospotami,  vi  439;  re- 
newed activity  of,  vii  421,  435;  at 
Rhodes,  vii.  436 ;  visit  of,  to  the  Per- 
sian  court,  vii.  446  aeq. ;  and  Phama- 
bazus,  vii.  447.  483,  486*  aeq, ;  rebuilds 
the  Long  Walls  at  Athens,  vii  488 ; 
large  plans  of,  vii  491 ;  sent  as  envoy 
to  Tiril)aKUB,  vii.  622 ;  arrest  of,  vii 
525 ;  long  absence  of,  from  Athens, 
viii  102  (n.  2). 

Kopals,  lake  of,  i  125. 

Korkyra  and  the  Argonauts,  i  220;  earlv 
inhabitants  of,  iU.  214  ;  relations  m, 
with  Corinth,  iii.  214  seq. ;  relations 
of,  with  Bpirus,  iii.  215 ;  and  Corinth, 


Joint  settlements  of,  iii  216  $eq. ;  com- 
merce of.  iii  219  ieq. ;  and  Corinth, 
disputes  between,  iv.  584  $eq. ;  appli- 
cation of  the  Bpidamnian  democracy 
to,  iv.  585 ;  and  Corinth,  hostilities 
between,  iv.  638, 546 9eq.;  and  Corinth, 
decision  of  the  Athenians  betweei^, 
iv.  544;  oligarchical  violence  at,  v. 
186  »eq. ;  vengeance  of  the  victorious 
Demos  at,  b.c.  427,  v.  194  seq. ;  Niko- 
stratus  and  Alkidas  at,  v.  192 ;  revo- 
lutions at,  contrasted  with  those  at 
Athens,  v.  201 ;  distress  at,  b.c.  426. 
v.  281 ;  expedition  of  Eurymedon  and 
Sophoklds  to,  V.  281  seq.,  273  seq.  ; 
muster  of  the  Athenian  armament 
at,  vi.  17;  Demosthenes'  voyage 
from,  to  Sicily,  vi  185;  renewed 
troubles  at,  vi  342 ;  Lacedaemonian 
expedition  aniinst,  viii  133  seq. ;  ex- 
pedition of  Iphikratds  to,  vui  188 
seq. ;  Kleonymus  and  Agathoklfis  in, 
X.879. 

Korkwasan  envoys,  speech  of,  to  the 
Athenian  assembly,  iv.  541  sea. ;  cap- 
tives return  home  from  Corinth,  v. 
185  seq.  ;  oligarchical  fugitives  at 
Ist6n6,  V.  196,  273  seq. 

Korkyrceans  and  Xerxfis'  invasion,  iv. 
164 ;  attack  Epidamnus,  iv.  536 ;  re- 
monstrate witn  the  Corinthians  and 
Peloponnesians,  iv.  537 ;  seek  the 
alliance  of  Athens,  iv.  540  seq. 

KorCbius  and  the  foundation  of  Kyrdnd, 
iii.  256. 

Kor&neia,  Athenian  defeat  at,  iv.  432 ; 
Theban  victory  at,  vii  479  seq.,  vii. 
482  seq. 

Kordnis  and  Askldpius,  i  166. 

Kfyryntphori,  ii  410. 

K6s,  settlement  of,  i  466 ;  capture  of, 
by  Astyochus,  vi  227;  revolt  of,  from 
Athens,  ix.  216  seq.,  227. 

Kosscei,  X.  188. 

Kottos,  i.  5. 

KoUyphus.  ix.  460,  464,  465. 

Kotu6ru,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at, 
vii.  296  seq. 

Kotys  and  Iphikratds,  viii  101,  284,  852, 
358 ;  and  Athens,  viii.  284  seq.,  856, 
859 ;  and  Timotheus,  viii.  287,  862 : 
and  Miltokythds,  viii.  855;  capture  of 
Sestos  by,  viii  356 ;  assassination  of, 
viii.  868. 

KraiMMs,  i  181. 

Krannon,  battle  of,  x.  257. 

Kraterus  and  PhilOtas,  x.  137  seq.;  and 
Antipater,  x.  254  «eg.,  270 ;  death  of, 
X.  272. 

Kratis,  comedy  of,  vii  12. 

Kratesippidas,  vi.  851,  86.S. 

KraHnus,  vii.  10, 16  (n.  1). 

Kre^,  king  qf  Thibes,  i  112,  244. 
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Kredn.  archon  at  Athen».  ii.  428. 

KresphonUi,  i.  439  stq.,  ii.  251. 

Kretan  settiements  on  the  Oulf  of 
Tarentum,  i.  207 ;  and  Phrygian 
worship,  iii.  41. 

Kritani  and  Minds,  i.  207 ;  in  the  time 
of  Homer,  ii  41;  and  Xerxds,  iy.  164. 

Kr€U.  migrations  of  Dorians  to,  i.  464 ; 
early  Dorians  in,  ii  238 ;  Perioeld  in, 
ii  283  (n.  3) ;  Phaltekns  in,  ix.  419. 

KrithHt  and  P61ens,  i  109. 

Krethetu.  descendants  of,  i  108. 

Kreusa,  L  183, 188. 

KrinUstu,  Tlmoleon's  victory  over  the 
Carthaginians  at  the,  ix.  172  seq. 

Krio8,  i.  5,  6. 

Krismy  iii.  285  seq. 

Kritias  and  Sonatas,  vi.  453  ttq.;  re> 
tnm  of,  to  Athens,  vi  452  teq.;  and 
TheramenSs,  vi  461  seq..  468  seq.i 
death  of,  vi.  488. 

Krius,  iv.  14,  17. 

Krommyon,  capture  of,  vii.  600;  re- 
covery of,  vii.  517. 

KromnuSf  capture  of  LaoedsBmonians 
at,  viii.  302  seq. 

Kroniunty  Dionysius  at,  ix.  40. 

KronoSf  i.  5  seq.^  8. 

Krotdn^  foundation,  territory,  and 
colonies  of,  iii.  189  9eq.\  fall  of,  iii. 
203;  maximum  power  of,  iii.  206; 
cities  and  government  of,  iii  210: 
and  Pythagoras,  iv.  83  «eg. ;  and 
Sybaris,  iv.  94  8eq.\  capture  of.  by 
Dionysius,  ix.  22;  expedition  from 
Syracuse  to,  x.  881. 

Krypteia,  ii  296. 

Kteatas  and  Eurytos,  i  131. 

Ktisias  and  Herodotus  on  Gyrus,  iii. 
401 ;  on  Darius,  iii.  476. 

Kt€8ip?ion,  X.  224  seq. 

Kunaxa,  battle  of,  vii.  213  seq. 

KuriteSf  ceremonies  of,  i  29. 

KyaxarSSf  iii  66,  76. 

Kydonia^  v.  128. 

Kyknus,  i.  269. 

Kyl6n  the  Athenian^  attempted  usurpa- 
tion of,  ii  463  seq. 

Kyldn  o/Krotdn,  iv.  92. 

Kyllyrii  at  Syracuse,  iv.  297. 

Kymaans  ana  Pactyas,  iii.  416. 

Kymi,  iii.  18 ;  Alkibiadds  at,  vi.  376. 

Kynegeirus,  iv.  39. 

Kynossima,  battle  of,  vi.  833  seq. 

Kynurians.  ii.  226 ;  in  Argolis,  ii.  364. 

Kypstlusy  li  414 ;  fall  of  the  dynasty 
of,  ii.  417. 

KyrirU,  foundation  of,  iii.  266  seq.; 
situation,  fertility,  and  prosperity 
of,  iii.  259  seq.;  and  the  Libyans,  iii 
261  seq.^  266  seq.;  second  migration  of 
Greeks  to,  iii  266 ;  and  Egypt,  iii 
267;  reform  of,  by  DemOnax,  iii 
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269 ;  Perioeld  at,  iii  269 ;  third  emi- 
gration to,  iii.  271 ;  under  Arkesilaus 
the  Third,  iii.  271 ;  submission  of,  to 
Kambysto.  iii  278,  485 ;  history  of, 
from  about  B.C.  450  to  806,  x.  860  seq. ; 
Ophelias,  viceroy  of,  x.  368  seq. 

KytMra,  capture  of,  by  the  Athenians, 
y.  280  seq. 

Kytiniumt  occupation  of,  by  Philip,  ix. 
467. 

KytUcus  and  the  Aigonauts,  i  216; 
revolt  of,  from  Athens,  vi.  836 ; 
siege  of,  by  Mindams,  vi  343 ;  battle 
of,  vi  844. 


Labdcdum,  vi.  82, 102. 

Lacedamonian  envoys  to  Persia,  B.a 
430,  y.  103;  embassy  to  Athens  about 
the  prisoners  in  Sphakteria,  v.  242 
seq.;  reinforcement  to  Brasidas  in 
Chalkidikd,  v.  362;  envoys,  at  the 
congress  at  Ck>rinth,  b.c.  421,  v.  418 ; 
envoys  at  Athens,  about  Panaktum 
and  Pylus,  v.  482;  embassy  to 
Athens,  t^^nst  the  alliance  of 
Athens  with  Argos,  v.  446  seq.;  army, 
v.  476.  477  (n.  1) ;  assembly,  speech  of 
Alkibiadds  in,  vi  69  seq.;  fleet  under 
Agesandridas,   vi    ""'     ~"~      "    ' 


victory  of,  near  Eretria,  vi  298  seq.; 
mora,  destruction  of  a.  by  Iphi- 
krat^,  vii  611  seq.;  auxiliaries  to  the 
Phokians  at  Thermopylae,  ix.  406. 
Lacedcemonians  and  Cyrus  the  Great, 
iii  414  ;  attack  of,  upon  Polykratds, 
iii  456 ;  and  Themistoklds,  iv.  867, 
869 ;  and  Mardonius*  offer  of  peace 
to  the  Athenians,  iv.  246  seq.;  invoke 
the  aid  of  their  allies  against  the 
Helots,  iv.  404;  disnSss  their 
Athenian  auxiliaries  against  the 
Helots,  iv.  406  aeq.;  expedition  of, 
into  Boeotia.  B.C.  468,  iv.  414  seq.; 
victory  of,  at  Tan^ra,  iv.  415 ;  pro- 
ceedings of,  on  Phormio's  victory 
over  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  near 
Bhium,  V.  122;  proceedings  of,  for 
the  recovery  of  Pylus,  v.  286  seq.; 
occupation  of  Sphakteria  by,  v.  287 ; 
blockade  of,  in  Sphakteria,  v.  241  seq., 
260  seq.  y  257  seq. ;  offers  of  peace  from, 
after  the  capture  of  Sphakteria,  v. 
268 ;  assassination  of  Helots  by,  v. 
284  seq. ;  and  the  peace  of  Nikias,  v. 
408 ;  liberate  the  Arcadian  subjects 
of  Mantineia,  and  plant  Helots  at 
Lepreum,  v.  424 ;  exclusion  of,  from 
the  Olympic  festival,  v.  468  seq. ;  de- 
tachment of,  to  reinforce  Epidaurus, 
B.C.  410,  V.  469 ;  and  their  allies,  in- 
vasions of  Argos  by,  v.  470  seq. ;  Gy- 
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lippos  sent  to  Syracuse  by,  vi;  75 ; 
fortification  of  Dekeleia  by,  vi.  122, 
185 ;  and  the  Four  Hundred,  vi.  290 ; 
recapture  of  Pylus  by,  vi.  854 ;  defeat 
of,  at  Arginusse,  vi.  895  seq. ;  repay- 
ment of.  by  the  Athenians,  after  the 
restoration  of  democracy,  B.c.  403, 
vi.  522 ;  assassination  of  Alkibiadds 
demanded  by,  vL  530 ;  the  Cyreians 
under,  vii.  837,  842,  875,  384;  and 
Dorieus,  vii.  487  teq. ;  and  Corin- 
thians, conflicts  between,  B.C.  893, 
vii  492  sea. ;  victory  of,  within  the 
Long  Walls  of  Ck)rinth,  vii.  498  «eo. ; 
and  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  vuL 
53 ;  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  at  Thdbes 
bv,  viii.  58  seq. ;  trial  and  execution 
of  Ismenias  by,  viii.  60 ;  their  surren- 
der of  the  Kadmeia  at  Thdbes,  viii. 
86  »eq. ;  defeat  of,  at  Tegyra,  viii.  126 ; 
expiusion  of,  from  Boeotia,  B.C.  884, 
viii.  127 ;  at  Kromnus,  viii.  301  seq. ; 
at  Mantineia,  B.c.  362,  viiL  814,  320, 
322  seq. ;  and  Alexander,  ix.  516. 

LachiSf  expedition  to  Sicily  under,  v. 
529. 

LachesiSf  i.  7. 

Laconia,  genealogy  of,  1.  155 ;  popula- 
tion of,  ii.  282 ;  gradual  conquest  of, 
ii.  331 ;  modem,  li.  332  (n.  2),  367  («.  2) ; 
invasions  of,  by  Epameinondas,  viu. 
205  seq.f  315  seq. ;  western  abstraction 
of,  from  Sparta,  viii.  216  seq.  • 

Ladif  combined  Ionic  fleet  at,  iii.  511 
seq. ;  victory  of  the  Persian  fleet  at, 
iii.  515. 

Laius  and  (Edious,  1.  243. 

Lakes  and  marsnes  of  Qreece,  ii.  145. 

LamachuSt  v.  544,  vi.  28  seq.,  88. 

Lanna^  Antipater  at,  x.  251  seq. 

Lamian  war,  x.  251  ^eg.,  270. 

Lompsakus,  revolt  of,  vi.  820 ;  recovery 
of,  by  Strombichidds,  vi.  821. 

Language,  Greek,  dialects  of,  ii.  167. 

LaniM,  x.  151. 

Laocodn,  i.  277. 

Laomeddn,  i.  53,  261. 

Laphj/stios,  Zeus,  i  118. 

Laphysiius  and  Timoleon,  ix.  189. 

Larissa,  Asiatic,  iii.  18, 19  (n.  1). 

Lashy  use  of,  by  Xerxds,  iv.  124, 131. 

Lastheinis  and  Euthykratds,  ix.  341. 

LatiUy  Oscan,  and  Greek  languages, 
iii.  167. 

£atin«,(Enotrians  and  Epirots,  relation- 
ship of,  iii.  164. 

Latium,  emigration  from  Arcadia  to, 
iii.  165  {n.  3) ;  plunder  of,  by  Diony- 
sius,  ix.  24. 

Latona  and  Zeus,  offspring  of,  L  10. 

Lauriuniy  mines  of,  iv.  152  seq. 

Lawsy  authority  of,  in  historical  Athens, 
ii  28 ;  of  Soldn,  ii.  500  seq. ;  of  Za- 
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leukus,  iii  194 ;  and  psephisms,  dis- 
tinction between,  iv.  457 ;  enactment 
and  repeal  of,  at  Athens,  iv.  457  sea. 
Xayarcff  J^ineveh  and  its  Remains,  liL 

124. 
LebedoSy  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  vi.  207. 
LecluBumy  capture  of,  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians, vii.  500  (».  2),  503. 
Uda  and  Tyndareus,  i  155  seq. 
Legend  of  Bdmdtdr.  i  38  seq. ;  of  the 
Delphian  oracle,  i  42 ;  of  Panddra,  L 
69  in.  1) ;  of  Id,  i  80  seq. ;  of  Hdraklds, 
i.  88  seq. ;  Argonautic,  i.  213  (n.  2),  224 
seq.f  231  seq. ;  of  Troy,  i  260  ae^. ;  of 
the  MinysB  from  Ldmnos,  i.  462 ;  and 
history,  Grecian,  blank  between,  i. 
467  seq. 
Legendary  Greece,  social  state  of,  ii.  4, 
56 ;  poems,  of  Greece,  value  of,  ii.  1 
seq. 
Legends,  mystic,  i  30  <e42'. ;  of  Apollo,  i 
42  seq. ;  of  Greece,  originally  isolated, 
afterwards  thrown  into  series,  1. 101 ; 
of  Medea  and  Jas6n.  i.  112  {n.  2); 
change  of  feeling  witn  regard  to,  i 
824 ;  Attic,  i.  177  seq. ;  ancient,  deeply 
rooted  in  the  faith  of  the  Greeks,  i. 
198, 814 ;  of  Thdbes,  i  285  seq. ;  divine 
allegorized,  heroic  historicizied,  i.  877; 
of  saints,  i  420  seq. ;  of  Asia  Minor, 
iii.  48. 
Ukythusy  capture  of,  by  Brasidas,  v. 

888. 
Leleges^  ii  190. 
Lel^y  1. 155. 

Unmos  and  the  Argonauts,  i  215 ;  early 
condition  of,  iii.  255 ;  conquest  of,  by 
Otands,  iii  488 ;  Miltiadds  at,  iii  489 
seq. 
Lending-houseSy  ii.  525. 
LeokraUs,  ix.  487. 
Leon  and  Diomeddn,  vi.  214  seq..  249, 

257. 
Leon  the  Spartan^  vi  250,  820. 
Leon,  mission  of,  to  Persia,  viii.  264, 266. 
Leonidas  at  ThermopylsB,  iv.  173  seq., 

184  seq. 
LeonnatiiSf  x.  252.  256. 
Leontiadis,  the  oligarchy  under,  viii.  75 
(n.  1) ;  conspiracy  of.  viii.  56  seq. ;  at 
Sparta,  viii.  59 ;  Thdbes  under,  viii 
75,  76;  conspiracy  against,  viii  78 
seq.;  death  of,  viii.  82. 
Leontini,  iii.  177 ;  intestine  dissension 
at,  V.  537;  Demos  at,  apply  to  Athens, 
V.  538,  540 ;  Dionysius  at,  B.C.  396, 
viii  428,  449,  476 ;  the  mercenaries  of 
Dionysius  at,  ix.  2 ;  Philistus  at,  ix. 
97 ;  Dion  at,  ix.  104, 106 ;  Hiketas  at, 
ix.  158,  168 ;  surrender  of,  to  Timo- 
leon, ix.  179. 
Leosthenis  the  admiral,  viii  353. 
Leosthenis  the  general,  x.  248  seq. 
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leottchidAs. 
LeotychidSt  the  Prokleid,  ii.  344  ;  chosen 

kinc  of  Sparta,  iv.  16 ;  and  .^ginetan 

hostages,  iv.  17,  145 :  at  Mykald,  iv. 

283 ;  banishment  of,  iv.  349. 
Leotychidis,  son  of  AgU  II,,  vit  408, 

410. 
Ltprevm  and  Elis,  ii.  852,  y.  421 ;  Brasi- 

dean  Helots  at,  t.  424. 
Leptinis,  brother  of  DUmysius,  viii  471, 

477 ;  Ix.  12,  83,  40. 
Leptinis  the  Athenian^  iz.  266. 
LeptiniSf  general  of  Agathoklis,  z.  371, 

lesbians,  their  application  to  Sparta, 
V.  1. 

Lesbos,  early  history  of,  iii.  21  «eg. ;  an 
autonomous  ally  of  Athens,  iv.  488 ; 
Athenian  kleruchs  in,  ▼.  177;  applica- 
tion from,  to  Agis,  vi.  196;  expedition 
of  the  Gnians  ageiinst,  vi.  212  sea. ; 
Thrasyllus  at,  vi.  326 ;  Kallikratidas 
in,  vi  387  :  Thrasybulus  in,  vii  530 
Memnon  m,  z.  54 ;  recovery  of,  by 
Macedonian  admirals,  z.  89. 

LHM,  i.  7. 

Letd.  i.  6, 10. 

Leukas,  iii  213  seq. 

Leukon  of  Bosporus,  z.  412. 

Leukothea,  the  temple  of,  i.  222. 

Leuktra,  the  battle  of,  viii  171  seq, ; 
treatment  of  Spartans  defeated  at, 
▼iii.  182  seq. ;  extension  of  Theban 
power  after  the  battle  of,  viii.  184 ; 
proceedings  in  Peloponnesus  after 
the  battle  of.  viii  188,  230 ;  position 
of  Sparta  atter  the  battle  of,  viii 
183  seq.;  proceedings  in  Arcadia  after 
the  battle  of,  viii.  194  seq. ;  proceed- 
ings and  views  of  Epameinondas  after 
the  battle  of,  viii.  202  seq. 

libya,  first  voysu^es  of  Greeks  to,  iii 
256 ;  nomads  oi,  iii.  263  seq. ;  expedi- 
tion of  KambysSs  against,  iii.  434. 

Libyans  and  Qreeks  at  Kvrdnd,  iii  265 
seq. ;  and  Dionysius,  viii  496. 

Liby-Phomicians,  viii.  374. 

Liehas  and  the  bones  of  Orestds,  ii.  860 ; 
and  the  Olympic  festival,  iii  294  (n. 
2).  V.  456.  457  (n.);  mission  of,  to 
MUfitus,  vi.  226,  228, 823. 

LUybceum,  defeat  of  Inonysius  near,  ix. 
43. 

Umoa,  i  7, 10  (n.  6). 

Lion,  the  Kemean,  i  7. 

Lissus.  foundation  of,  ix.  24. 

Uvy,  his  opinion  as  to  the  chances  of 
Alexander,  if  he  had  attacked  the 
Bomans.  x.  199 ;  on  the  character  of 
Alexander,  x.  204  (n.  1). 

lixus  and  Tingis,  iii.  94  (n.  1). 

Loans  on  interest,  ii.  477,  625. 

LocaliiUs,  epical,  i  227. 

Lochages,  Spartan,  ii  371. 
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Lochus,  Spartan,  ii  370  seq.;  Macedo- 
nian, z.  9. 

and  ancient  mythes,  i  339, 


-—  *??• 

Lokri,  Bpizephyrian,  early  history  of,  iii 
191  seq. ;  and  Dionysius,  viii  458,  ix. 
17,  21,  23 ;  Dionysius  the  Younger  at, 
ix.  102, 132  seq, 

Lokrian  coast  opposite  Buboea,  Athe* 
nian  ravage  of,  v.  68. 

Lokrians,  ii.  211 ;  OzoUan,  ii  216 ;  Ita- 
lian, ifi.  191  seq,,  389  (».  1);  of  Opus 
and  Leonidas,  iv.  174 ;  and  Phokians, 
ix.  243,  246  ;  of  Amphissa,  ix.  454. 

Lokris  and  Athens,  iv.  418, 434. 

Long  Walls  at  Megara,  iv.  409 ;  at 
Athens,  iv.  412  seq.,  415.  419,  506,  vi 
450,  vii.  488  <€9. ;  at  Corinth,  vii  .500 
seq, 

Lueanians,  tx.  9  teq.,  131. 

Lucretius  and  ancient  mythes,  i  375  (n. 

Lydia,  early  history  of,  iii.  46  seq. 

Lydian  music  and  instruments,  iii  39, 
46 ;  monarchy,  iii  85,  418  seq. 

Lydians,  iii  42  seq.,  46,  415  seq. 

Lykceua,  Zeus,  i  160. 

LykamMs  and  Archilochus,  iii  305. 

Lyka6n  and  his  fifty  sons,  i  160  seq, 

Lykia,  conquest  of.  by  Alexander,  x.  48. 

Lykidas  the  Athenian  senator,  iv.  249. 

LykonUdis,  viii  246  seq.,  267,  278. 

Lykophrdn,  son  qf  Periander,  ii.  416. 

Lyk^hr&n,  despot  cf  Pherce,  ix.  256,  285, 
287. 

Lykurgus  the  Athenian,  x.  217,  813. 

Lykurgus  the  Spartan,  laws  and  disci* 
pline  of,  ii.  259-334. 

Lykus,  i  188 ;  and  Dirkd,  i  241. 

Lynkeus  and  Idas,  i  157. 

Lyre,  Hermds  the  inventor  of,  i  66. 

Lyric  Poetry,  Greek,  ii  72,  iii  298. 

Lysander,  appointment  of,  as  admiral, 
vi  361  (n.  3) ;  character  and  influence 
of,  vi  361,  vii  465 ;  and  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  vi.  363«^.,  433, 434;  factions 
organized  by,  in  the  Asiatic  cities,  vi 
866 ;  at  Ephesus.  vi  376, 438 ;  victory 
of,  at  Notlum,  vi  877 ;  superseded  by 
Kallikratidas,  vi.  384 ;  revolution  at 
Mildtus  by  the  partisans  of,  vi  484 : 
operations  of,  after  the  battle  of 
Arginusse,  vi.  436  seq.;  victory  of.  at 
.^ospotami,  vi.  438  «€$.;  proceedings 
of,  after  the  battle  of  JSgospotami, 
vi  442 ;  at  Athens,  vi  446  sea.,  465  ; 
conquest  of  Samos  by,  vi  457; 
triumphant  return  of,  to  Sparta,  vi. 
457 ;  ascendency  and  arrogance  of, 
after  the  capture  of  Athens,  vi.  479, 
vii.  871,  403  seq.;  opposition  to,  at 
Sparta,  vi.  481,  vii.  371 ;  contrasted 
with  KaUikratidas,  vi  482 ;  expedi- 
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tion  of,  a^nst  Thrasybnlus,  tL  402 ; 
dekarcnies  established  by,  yii  S52 
<ea.,  864 ;  contrasted  with  Brasidas, 
Til.  862 ;  recal  and  temporary  expa- 
triation of,  vii.  872 ;  introduction  of 
gold  and  sUver  to  Sparta  by,  viL  897 
tea,;  intrigues  of,  to  make  himself 
king.  vii.  405  xeg.,  466 ;  and  Agesilaus, 
▼ii.  409.  422, 425  <M.;and  the  Boeotian 
war,  ViL  459 ;  death  of.  vii.  460. 

LyHatf  seizure  of,  by  the  Thirty,  at 
Athens,  vi.  467 ;  speech  of,  ag^nst 
Phormisius'  disfranchising  proposi* 
tion,  vL  518 ;  proposed  citizenship  of, 
vL  526 ;  oration  of,  against  ErgoKlte, 
vii.  581 ;  oration  of,  at  Olympia,  B.C. 
884.  viiL  70  seq.;  panegyrical  oration 
of.ix.  28,  80  8eg. 

LynkUg,  v.  158. 

LynJtlis,  general  of  ChcBroneiat  ix.  486. 

lifHmachiUf  confederacy  of,  with  Kas- 
Bander.  Ptolemy,  and  Seleukus, 
acainst  Antiffonus,  x.  301,  805,  815, 
820 ;  Kassanaer,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleu- 
kus, pacification  of,  with  Antigonus. 
X.  805 ;  and  Amastris,  x.  400 ;  and 
Arsinod,  x.  401  seq.;  death  of,  x.  401 ; 
and  the  Pentapolis,  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  the  Euxine,  x.  408. 

H. 

Maeedonia^  Mardoniusin,  iv.  8 ;  Perdik- 
kas  and  Brasidas  in,  v.  S56  8eq.;  in- 
creasine  power  of,  from  B.c.  414,  viii. 
42 ;  and  Athens,  contrasted,  viii.  44  ; 
kings  of,  after  Archelaus,  viiL  45 ; 
state  of,  B.C.  870,  viii.  287;  Iphi- 
krat^s  in,  viii.  238  seq.;  Timotheusin, 
viii.  285 ;  government  of,  ix.  207  seq.; 
military  condition  of,  under  Phihp. 
ix.  276  seq.,  x.  7  »eq.;  and  conquered 
Oreece,  ix.  506.  x.  5 ;  and  the  Greeks, 
on  Alexanders  accession,  ix.  514: 
Antipater,  viceroy  of,  x.  18;  and 
Sparta,  war  between,  x.  220  seq.;  Gre- 
cian confederacy  against,  after 
Alexander's  death,  x.  250  seq.;  Kas- 
Sander  in,  x.  801 ;  Demetrius 
Poliorkdt^s  acquires  the  crown  of,  x. 
822. 

Macedonian  dvnasty,  iii.  248  seq.;  en- 
voys at  Athens,  ix.  379,  885  seq.; 
phalanx,  ix.  484,  x.  9  seq.,  191 ;  inter- 
ventions in  Greece,  B.c.  336-385,  ix. 
519  Kq.;  pike,  x.  8,  50  seq.i  troops,  x. 
11  seq.;  officers  of  Alexander's  army 
in  Asia,  x.  28 ;  fleet,  master  of  the 
.^ean,  x.  89 ;  soldiers  of  Alexander, 
mutiny  of,  x.  183  seq. 

Macedonians,  ii.  161,  iii.  230  (n.),  286 
seq.;  conquered  bv  Megabazus.  iii 
487 ;  poverty  and  rudeness  of,  ix. 
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277;  mllitaij  aptitude  of,  z.  17; 
snuul  loss  of,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Granikus,  z.  85. 

Machadn  and  Podaleirius,  i.  166. 

Mceandrius,  iii.  458  seq. 

Maionians  and  Lydians,  iii.  46. 

Magians,  massacre  of,  after  the  aasas- 
sination  of  Smerdis,  iii.  440. 

MfigistraUs  of  early  Athens,  iv.  488  »eq.; 
Athenian,  from  the  time  of  Periklto, 
iv.  441,  448,  451  seq. 

Magna  Oracia,  iii.  209. 

Magnisia,  iii.  8,  20 ;  Xerxes'  fleet  near 
iv.  179  seq.;  on  tJie  Pagassean  Gulf, 
ix.  297  (n.  2). 

Magnitcs,  Thessalian  and  Asiatic,  ii. 
208. 

Magon,  off  Katana,  viii.  478 ;  near  Aba- 
'  kaena,  ix.  6 ;  at  Agyrium,  ix.  7 ;  death 
of,  ix.  40. 

Magon  and  Hiketas,  ix.  154  seq.;  death 
of,  ix.  169. 

Maia  and  Zeus,  offspring  of,  i.  10. 

Makrdnes  and  the  Ten  Thousand,  vii. 
278. 

Malians,  ii.  206. 

Main,  X.  174. 

Mallus,  Alexander  at,  x.  63. 

Mamerkvs  and  Timoleon,  ix.  178  seq. 

Mania,  sub-satrap  of  ^olis,  viL  877  seq. 

Mantineia  and  Tegea,  ii.  357  seq.,  v.  864, 
417  ;  and  Sparta,  ii.  358,  v.  489,  viii. 
SSseq.;  and  Argos,  v.  423;  congress 
at,  V.  467  seq.;  battle  of,  B.C.  418,  v. 
478  seq.;  expedition  of  Agesipolis  to, 
viii.  34  seq.;  and  the  river  Opnis,  viii. 
83  (n.  1);  re-establishment  of,  viii. 
194  seq. ;  march  of  Agesilaus  against, 
viii.  200  seq. ;  muster  of  Pelojponnesian 
enemies  to  Th6bes  at,  viii.  314  ;  at- 
tempted surprise  of,  by  the  cavalry  of 
Epameinonaas,viii.  315  seq. ;  battle  of, 
B.C.  362,  viii.  320  seq.,  334  ;  peace  con- 
cluded after  the  battle  of,  viii.  334. 

Mantineians  and  the  Pan- Arcadian 
union,  viii.  807  seq. ;  opijosition  of,  to 
Theban  intervention,  viii.  311. 

MantinicO'Tegeatic  plain,  viii.  322. 

Mantitheus  and  Apnepsion,  vi  86  seq. 

Mantd,  iii.  12. 

Marakanda,  Alexander  at,  x.  148,  150 
seq. 

Marathdn,  battle  of,  iv.  33  seq. 

Marathus  surrenders  to  Alexander,  z. 
76,  77. 

Jlfardtand  Alexander,  x.  123, 133. 

MardonixLS,  in  Ionia,  iv.  8 ;  in  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  iv.  3;  fleet  of,  de- 
stroyed near  Mount  Athos,  iv.  8 ; 
urges  Xerxes  to  invade  Greece,  iv. 
104  seq.,  108 ;  advice  of,  to  Xerxte, 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  iv.  238 ; 
forces  left  with,  in  Thessaly,  iv.  286 ; 
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and  Medizing  Greeks,  after  Xerxes' 
retreat,  iv.  248 ;  in  Boeotia,  iv.  244, 
262  seq. ;  ofiFers  of  peace  to  Athens  by, 
iy.  245.  :S49  ieq. ;  at  Athens,  iv.  248 ; 
and  his  Phouan  contingent,  iv.  255 ; 
on  the  Asdpos,  iv.  257 ;  at  Platsea,  iv. 
a60«eg. 

MarirUf  military,  unfavourable  to  oli> 
garchy,  ii.  406. 

Maritime  and  inland  cities  contrasted, 
iLl58. 

Marpista  and  Idas,  i.  159. 

Marriage  in  legendary  Greece,  ii  24 ; 
among  the  Spartans,  ii.  302 ;  among 
the  Hindoos,  li.  607  (n.  1). 

Marshes  and  lakes  of  Greece,  ii  147. 

Marsyas,  iii  40  (n.  1). 

MasistitUf  iv.  257,  268. 

Maskamgs,  iv.  884. 

MassagetcSy  iii  70. 

Massalia,  iii.  101,  161,  211  seq. ;  x.  385 
uq. 

Mausdlta  and  the  Social  War,  iz.  219. 

Mazceus  at  Thapsakus,  x.  97 ;  at  the 
battle  of  Arbdla,  x.  110;  surrender 
of  Babylon  by,  x.  114;  appointed 
satrap  of  Babylon  by  Alexander,  x. 
115. 

Mazaris,  iii  416  seq, 

Midea  and  the  Argonauts,  i  218  seq. 

Medes,  early  history  of,  iii.  61  seq. 

Media,  the  wall  of,  iii.  122  (n.  2),  vii 
210  (n.  2) ;  Darius  a  fugitive  in,  x. 
123, 125. 

Medius,  X.  194. 

Medus,  i  189  (n,  2),  223. 

Medusa,  i.  7,  86. 

Megabates,  iii.  494. 

Megabaztis,  iii  485,  488. 

Megahyzus,  iv.  420. 

MegaklU,  a  413,  464. 

MegaUpolis,  capture  of,  by  Agathoklds, 
X.  847. 

Megalopolis,  foundation  of,  ii.  867,  viii. 
213  seq.,  222  (n.  3) ;  the  centre  of  the 
Pan-Arcadian  confederacy,  viii.  221 ; 
disputes  at,  viii.  842 ;  and  Sparta,  ix. 
196,  266,  283  seq^  292. 

MegapetttMs  and  Perseus,  i  86. 

Megara,  early  history  of,  ii.  379,  418 
seq. ;  Corinth  and  Siky^n,  analogy  of, 
ii.  420;  and  Athens,  ii  461  seq.,  iv. 
408,  434,  436  (w.  1).  v.  281  seq.  ;  Long 
Wails  at,  iv.  409 ;  Brasidas  at,  v.  285 
seq. ;  revolution  at,  v.  288  seq. ;  Philip- 
pizing  faction  at,  ix.  434. 

Megara  in  Sicily,  iii  176,  iv.  304. 

Megarian  Sicily,  iii  177. 

Megarians  under  Pausanias.  and  Per- 
sian cavalry  under  Masistius,  iv.  257; 
repudiate  the  peace  of  Nikias,  v.  408, 
406 ;  refuse  to  join  Argos,  v.  420 ;  re- 
covery of  Nisiea  by,  vi.  864. 


jaaskect, 

M^arid,  Athenian  ravage  of,  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  v.  60. 

Meidias  ofSkepsis,  vii  879  seq» 

Meidias  the  Athenian,  ix.  882  (n.  2),  888. 

Meilani&n  and  Atalanta,  i  186. 

MeUiehios,  meaning  of,  vii  838  (n.  6X 

Melampus,  i  30. 105. 366,  iv.  187. 

Melantppus  and  I^deus,  i  251,  266. 

Melanthua,  i  469. 

Meleager,  l^^nd  of,  i  138  seq. 

Meleagrides,  i  184. 

MeUsippus,  V.  50. 

Melian  nymphs,  i  6. 

MelissuM,  iv.  613,  614,  vii  28,  26. 

Melkarth,  temple  of,  iii  90. 

Mellon,  viii.  78,  84. 

MSlos,  settlement  of ,  i  464 ;  expedition 
against,  under  Nikias,  v.  218;  cap- 
ture of,  V.  506  MO. ;  Antisthends  at, 
vi226. 

Memn&n,  son  ofTithSnus,  i  273. 

Memndn  the  Ehodian,  operations  of,  be- 
tween Alexander's  accession  and 
landing  in  Asia,  ix.  549,  x.  27 ;  and 
Mentor,  x.  24 ;  advice  of,  on  Alex- 
ander's landing  in  Asia,  x.  28  ;  made 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Persians, 
X.  40 ;  at  Ebdikamassus,  x.  46  seq. ; 
his  progress  with  the  Persian  fleet, 
and  death,  x.  64  seq.;  change  in  the 
plan  of  Darius  after  his  death,  ±i  66 
seq. 

Memphis,  Alexander  at,  x.  98. 

Men,  races  of,  in  "  Works  and  Days,"  i 
61  <e^. 

MendS  and  Atheas,  v.  348  seq. 

Mendaus  and  the  Ambrakiots,  v.  218 
seq. 

MenekUidas  and  Epameinondas,  viii 
254,  289  seq. 

MenekUs,  vi.  428. 

Menelaus,  i  149  seq. ;  iii.  90  (n.  5). 

Menestheus,  i.  285,  468. 

Menaikus,  i.  262. 

Mencetius,  i  6,  8. 

Menon  the  Thessalian,  vii  200,  239. 

Menon  the  Athenian,  viii.  356. 

Mentor  the  Bhodian,  ix.  426  seq..  x.  24. 

Mercenary  soldiers,  multiplication  of,  in 
Greece  after  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
ix.  274  seq. 

Mermnads,  Lydian  dynasty  of,  iii.  48. 

Merot,  connexion  of,  with  Egyptian  in- 
stitutions, iii  132. 

Messapians,  iii  201 ;  and  Tarentines,  x. 
329. 

Messini.  foundation  of,  ii  177,  386; 
founoationof,  by  Epameinondas,  viii 
214,  222  (n.  6),  249 ;  and  Sparta,  viii. 
277,  334,  ix.  257,  284. 

MesshU  in  Sicily,  chorus  sent  to  Rhe- 
gium  from,  iii.  279  (n.  1) ;  recoloniza- 
tion  of,  by  Anaxilaus,  iv.  303;  Lachds 
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at,  ▼.  629;  Athenian  fleet  near,  v. 
581 ;  Alkibiadfis  at,  vi.  29 ;  Nikias  at, 
vL  57 ;  and  Dionysius,  viii.  457  seq.. 
ix.  S ;  Imilkon  at,  viii.  474  seq. ;  and 
Timoleon,  ix.  156. 

Meuiniay  Dorian  settlements  in,  L  448, 
11234. 

MesUnian  genealogy,  i.  159 ;  wars,  ii. 
835-352 ;  victor  proclaimed  at  Olym- 
pia,  B.C.  368.  viii  249. 

Metsiuians  and  Spartans,  early  proceed- 
ings of,  ii,  252  seq. ;  expelled  by 
Sparta,  vii.  896.  ix.  8 ;  plan  of  Epa- 
meinondas  for  the  restoration  of,  viii. 
203. 

Messiniam  in  Sicily,  defeated  by  Nax- 
ians  and  Sikels,  v.  582. 

Metaneira,  i.  86. 

Metapontium,  iii.  196. 

Methana,  Athenian  garrison  at,  v.  273. 

Meth&ni,  iii.  250  ;  Philip  at,  ix.  255. 

MethdrU  in  PeloponniiUB,  Athenian 
assault  upon,  v.  58. 

Methymntty  t.  148,  146;  Kallikratidas 
at,  vL  887. 

Metics  and  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  vi. 
466. 

MHis  and  Zeus,  daughter  of,  i.  9. 

Metroddrus,  L  874,  395  (w.  4). 

Metropolis,  relation  of  a  Grecian,  to  its 
colonies,  iv.  548  (n.  8). 

Midas,  iii.  87,  44. 

Middle  ages,  monarchy  in,  ii.  884  seq. 

Mikytkus,  iv.  819,  828. 

Milesian  colonies  in  the  Tr6ad,  i.  808. 

Milesians  and  Lichas,  vi.  823;  and  Kalli- 
kratidas, vL  885. 

MiUtxLs,  early  history  of,  iii.  5  seq.;  and 
Alyatt^s,  iii.  78  seq. ;  and  Croesus,  iii. 
80 ;  sieges  of,  by  the  Persians,  iii 
601,  516;  Histlseus  of,  iii.  483,  488 
seq.,  492,  495,  507  seq.  \  Phi*vnichus' 
tragedy  on  the  capture  of,  iii.  520; 
exiles  from,  at  Zankld,  iv.  301  seq. ; 
and  Samos,  dispute  between,  iv.  511 ; 
revolt  of,  from  Athens,  vi.  206,  216 
seq. ;  Tissaphemds  at,  vi.  207,  228 ; 
Lichas  at,  vi.  228;  Peloponnesian  fleet 
at,  vi.  255,  820,  823  seq.,  826 ;  revolu- 
tion at,  by  the  partisans  of  Lysander, 
vi.  434  ;  capture  of,  by  Alexander,  x. 
42  seq. 

Military  array  of  legendary  and  histori- 
cal Greece,  ii.  45  seq. ;  divisions  not 
distinct  from  civil  in  any  Grecian 
cities  but  Sparta,  ii.  871 ;  force  of 
early  oligarchies,  ii.  406  ;  order, 
Egyptian,  iii.  134  ;  arrangements,  iii. 
855  ;  Kleisthenean,  iii  855. 

Miltas,  ix.  86. 

Miltiadis  the  First,  iii.  838. 

Miltiadis  the  Second,  iii.  889 ;  and  the 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  iii.  483,  486 


M(ERIS. 
(n.  1) ;  his  retirement  from  the  Cher- 
sonese, iii  486 ;  capture  of  LSmnos 
and  Imbros  by,  iii.  489 ;  escape  of , 
from  Persian  pursuit,  iii.  518 ;  adven- 
tures and  character  of,  iv.  24  seq.  ; 
elected  general,  490  B.C.,  iv.  30  ;  and. 
the  battle  of  Marathdn,  iv.  82  Mg.  ; 
expedition  of,  against  Pares,  iv.  50  ; 
di^prace,  punishment,  and  death  of » 
iv.  62  seq, 

MUto,  vii.  215,  216  (n.  1). 

MUtokythis,  viii.  355,  360. 

Milton  on  the  early  series  of  British 
kings,  i  482 ;  his  treatment  of  British 
fabulous  history,  i.  484. 

Mimnermus,  iii.  802. 

Mindarus,  supersedes  Astyochus,  vL 
824;  deceived  bv  Tissaphemds,  vi. 
325;  removal  of,  from  MilStus  to 
Chios,  vi  826 ;  eludes  Thrasyllus  and 
reaches  the  Hellespont,  vi.  827,  328 
(n.  1);  at  the  Hellespont,  vi  830; 
Peloponnesian  fleet  summoned  from 
Eubcea  by,  vi  836  ;  siege  of  Kyzikns 
by,  vi  848 ;  death  of.  vi.  844. 

Mineral  productions  of  Greece,  ii.  157. 

Minda,  capture  of,  by  Nikias,  v.  208. 

Minds,  i.  201  seq. 

Mindtaur,  the,  i.  202  seq. 

Minyce,  i  124,  462  seq. 

Minyas,  i  121  seq. 

MiractUous  legends,  varied  interpreta- 
tion of ,  i  424  (n.  1). 

Mistake  of  ascribing  to  an  unrecording 
age  the  historical  sense  of  modem 
thnes,  I.  885. 

Mitf(yrd,  his  view  of  the  anti-monarchi- 
cal sentiment  of  Greece,  ii.  888  seq. 

Mithridatis  the  Persian,  vii.  264  seq. 

Mithridatis  of  Pontus,  x.  392. 

Mithrinis,  x.  38, 150. 

Mitylencean  envoys,  speech  of,  to  the 
Peloponnesians  at  Olympia,  v.  147 
seq. ;  prisoners  sent  to  Athens  by 
PacMs,  V.  164. 

Mitylmceans  at  Sigeium,  i  808. 

MitylhU,  iii.  21 ;  political  dissensions 
and  poets  of,  iii.  26  ;  revolt  of,  from 
Athens,  v.  148  seq. ;  blockade  of,  by 
Pach6s,  V.  158  seq.;  and  the  Athenian 
assembly,  v.  164,  169  seq. ;  loss  and 
recovery  of,  by  Athens,  B.C.  412,  vi. 
218 ;  Kallikratidas  at,  vi.  890  seq. ; 
removal  of  Kallikratidas  from,  vi. 
893  ;  Eteonikus  at,  vi.  898,  397,  410  ; 
blockade  of,  by  Memndn,  x.  64 ;  sur- 
render of,  by  Charts,  x.  89. 

Mnasippus,  expedition  of,  to  Korkyra, 
viii  134  seq. 

MnSmosyni,  l.  5,  10. 

MrUsiphilus,  iv.  21& 

Mcerce  and  Croesus,  iii.  412  seq 

Mceris,  lake  of,  iii.  189  (n.  8X 
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Molumids,  the,  i.  ISl. 

Molossian  kingdom  of  Epirus,  x.  328. 

MolossianSf  iii.  228  aeq. 

Molosius,  i.  174. 

M&mua,  L  7. 

Monarchy,  in  medisBTal  and  modern 
Europe,  ii.  384  »eq. ;  aversion  to,  in 
Greece,  after  the  expulsion  of  Hip- 
pias,  iii  392. 

Money,  coined,  not  known  to  Homeric 
or  Hesiodic  Greeks,  ii  64 ;  coined, 
first  introduction  oi,  into  Greece,  ii 
240. 

Money-lending  at  Florence  in  the  middle 
ages,  ii  478  (n.  2) ;  and  the  Jewish 
law,  ii.  480  (n.  1) ;  and  ancient  philo- 
sophers, ii  481. 

Mofney-Handard,  Solftn's  debasement  of, 
ii.  471;  honestiy  maintained  at  Athens 
after  Soldn,  iii.  483. 

Monsters,  ofifspring  of  the  gods,  i  IL 

Monstrous  natures  associated  with  the 
gods,  i  1. 

Monts  de  PUt4,  ii  628. 

Monuments  of  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion, i  221  seq. 

Moon,  eclipse  of,  B.C.  418,  vi  147; 
eclipse  of,  B.C.  331,  x.  99. 

Mopsus,  iii  13. 

Mora,  Spartan,  ii  370  seq. ;  destruction  of 
a  Spartan,  by  Iphikratds,  vii.  511  seq. 

Moral  and  social  feeling  in  legendaiy 
Greece,  ii  21. 

Moralizing  Greek  poets,  iii.  314  seq. 

Mosynaki  and  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  vii.  295. 

Mothakes,  ii.  332. 

Motyi,  capture  of,  by  Dionysius,  viii 
469  seq. ;  recapture  of,  by  Imilkon, 
viii.  472. 

Motyum,  Duketius  at,  ▼.  620. 

Mountainous  systems  of  Greece,  ii  142 
seq. 

MVUler  on  Sparta  as  the  Dorian  type, 
ii  262. 

Multitude,  sentiment  of  a,  compared 
with  that  of  individuals,  vi  316. 

Munychia  and  PeirsBus,  Themistoklds* 
wall  round,  iv.  339 ;  Menyllus  in,  x. 
261,  275  ;  Nikanor  in,  x.  282. 

Muse,  inspiration  and  authority  of  the, 
i320. 

Muses,  the.  i  10. 

Music,  ethical  effect  of  old  Grecian,  ii. 
846 ;  Greek,  improvements  in,  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
ac,  iii.  299. 

Musical  modes  of  the  Greeks,  iii  89. 

Musicians,  Greek,  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.C.,  iii  300  (n.  1). 

Mvdos,  i  321,  322  (n.  1),  412. 

MiUilated  Grecian  captives  at  Persepo- 
Us,  X.  119. 


MTTHIS. 

Mutilation  of  dead  bodies  in  legendary 
and  historical  Greece,  ii  32 ;  of  Bes- 
8U8,  X.  149. 

Mutiny  at  Athens  immediately  before 
Solon's  legislation,  ii  467. 

Mygdonia,  iu.  87. 

MykaU,  Pan-Ionic  festival  at,  iii.  6 ;  the 
battle  of,  iv.  288  seq. 

Mykalissus,  massacre  at,  vi.  188  seq. 

Mykince,  lS6seq. 

Myriandrus,  Alexander's  march  from 
Kilikia  to,  x.  63 ;  Alexander's  return 
from,  X.  66. 

Myrkinus,  iii.  485,  488. 

Myrmidons,  origin  of,  i  170. 

Myr6n,  ii.  407. 

Myrdnidis,  iv.  411. 

MyrtUus.  i.  147. 

Mysia,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in, 
vii.  840  seq. 

Mysians,  iii.  23,  34  seq.,  42. 

Mysteries,  principal  Pan-hellenic,  i  26 ; 
85,  88,  40,  iv.  299  (n.) ;  and  mythes,  i 
889. 

Mystic  legends,  contrast  of,  with  Egypt, 
i  80 ;  legends,  contrast  of,  with  Ho- 
meric hymns,  i  31 ;  brotherhoods,  ii. 
450. 

Mythe  of  Pandora  and  Prometheus,  how 
used  in  "  Works  and  Days,"  i  67 ; 
meaning  of  the  word,  i  321. 

Mythes,  how  to  be  told,  i.  1 ;  Hesiodic, 
traceable  to  Krdte  and  Delphi,  i  15, 
16;  Grecian,  origin  of,  i  3,  49,  58 
seq.j  810  sea. ;  contain  gods,  heroes, 
and  men,  i.  60 ;  formed  the  entire 
mental  stock  of  the  early  Greeks,  i 
809,  823 ;  difiSculty  of  regarding  them 
in  the  same  light  as  the  ancients  did, 
i  809,  810  ;  Grecian,  adapted  to  the 
personifying  and  patriotic  tendencies 
of  the  Greeks,  i  816  seq. :  Grecian, 
beauty  of,  i  818 ;  Grecian,  how  to  un- 
derstuid  properly,  i  318  seq.  ;  how 
re«»rded  oy  superior  men  in  the  age 
of  TTiucydidds,  i.  338 ;  accommodated 
to  a  more  advanced  age,  i.  339  seq. ; 
treatment  of,  by  poets  and  logogra- 

Ehers,  i  339  seq. ;  treatment  of.  by 
istorians,  i  350  seq. ;  historicized, 
i  370  seq. ;  treatment  of,  by  philoso- 
phers, i  375  seq. ;  allegorized,  i  877 
seq,  I  semi-historical  mterpretation 
of,  i.  882;  allegorical  theory  of,  i 
388;  connexion  of,  with  mysteries, 
i  3^ ;  supposed  ancient  meaning  of, 
i  391 ;  Plato  on,  i  894  seq. ;  recapitu- 
lation of  remarks  on,  i  401  seq. ;  fami- 
liarity of  the  Greeks  with,  i  405  seq.; 
bearing  of,  on  Grecian  art,  i  409  seq.; 
German,  i.  415 ;  Grecian,  proper 
treatment  of,  i.  485  seq. ;  Asiatic,  iii. 
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MTTHIOAL. 

Mythieal  world,  openingof ,  1. 1 ;  senti- 
ment in  "  Works  and T^ajs,"  i.  64  mo.; 
geography,  L  225  Mg. ;  ndth  in  the 
Bomeiic  age,  i.  323 ;  genealogies.  L 
898  seq. ;  age,  gods,  and  men  unois- 
tinguishable  in,  i.  400 ;  events,  relics 
of,  L  408;  account  of  the  alliance 
between  the  Hdrakleids  and  Dorians, 
i.  439 ;  races  of  Greece,  i.  455. 

Mythology t  Grecian,  sources  of  our  in- 
formation  on,  i.  102 ;  German,  Celtic, 
and  Grecian,  i.  413 ;  Grecian,  how  it 
would  have  been  affected  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  ac.  600, 
i.418. 

MythopotU  faculty,  stimulus  to,  i.  317 : 
age,  the,  i.  326 ;  tendencies,  by  what 
causes  enfeebled,  i.  326^9. ;  tenden- 
cies in  modem  Burope,  i  419  uq, 

MyiU,  iii  7. 

N. 

Napoleon,  analogy  between  his  relation 
to  the  confederation  of  the  Bhine 
and  that  of  Alexander  to  the  Greeks, 
X.3. 

Nature,  first  regarded  as  impersonal,  i. 
331. 

Naukrai-iea,  ii.  426,  440. 

NaukratU,  iii.  145, 153  seq. 

Naupaktus.  origin  of  the  name,  1.  440 ; 
Phormio's  victory  near,  v.  124  seq.  ; 
Eurylochus*  attack  upon,  v.  218; 
Demosthenes  at,  v.  219 ;  naval  battle 
at,  B.C.  413,  vi.  190  8eq. 

Nausinikus,  census  in  the  archonship 
of,  viii.  108  seq. 

Naval  attack,  Athenian,  iv.  546. 

Naxiaiu  and  Sikels,  defeat  of  Messen- 
ians  by,  v.  532. 

Naxos,  early  power  of,  ii.  533  ;  expedi- 
tion of  Anstagoras  against,  iii.  494 
seq. ;  Datis  at,  Iv.  19 ;  revolt  and  con- 
quests of,  iv.  394 ;  Chabrias  at,  vi 
430,  viii.  122  seq. 

Naxos  in  Sicily,  fii.  174,  vi.  29,  viii.  449. 

Nearchuz,  voyages  of,  x.  174, 177. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  iii.  149. 

Necklaces  of  EnphylS  and  Helen,  L  257 
seq. 

Nectanebus.ix.  424. 

Negative  side  of  Grecian  philosophy, 
vii.  27. 

NeUeus.  or  Nilcus,  i.  104,  i.  461,  iii.  5. 

Nekds,  iii.  147  seq. 

Nektanebis,  viiL  346  seq.,  350. 

NSleids  down  to  Kodrus,  i.  107. 

NSletu  and  Pelias,  i.  104  seq. 

Nemean  lion,  the,  i.  7 ;  games,  ii  375, 
iii.  290  seq. 

Nemesis,  i.  7. 

NeobuU  and  Archilochus,  iii.  304. 


KIKODROMUS. 

Neon  the  Corinthian,  ix.  164  teq. 

Neon  the  Cyreian,  vU.  803 «eg.,  814  »eq. 

NeoptoUmus,  son  (tf  JehilUt,  i  161,  174, 
277,  287. 

NeopMemus  the  actor,  ix.  862. 

NepheU,  i  116  seq. 

Nereus,  i  7. 

Nereida,  i.  7. 

Nessus,  the  centaur,  i  189. 

Nestor,  i  105. 

Nxebdungen  Lied,  i  427. 

Nikcea  on  the  Hydaspes,  x.  171, 173. 

Nikanor,  x.  275.  280  seq. 

Nikias,  at  Min6a,  v.  203 ;  position  and 
character  of,  v.  208  seq. ;  and  Kle6n, 
V.  208  seq. ;  at  Mdlos,  v.  218 ;  in  the 
Corinthian  territory,  v.  271  seg.  ;  at 
Mendd  and  Skidnd,  v.  353  seq. ;  peace 
of,  V.  401 M?.,  405  seq. :  and  the  Spar- 
tans taken  at  Sphakteria,  v.  409  seq.  : 
embassy  of,  to  Sparta,  v.  450 ;  and 
Alkibiadte,  v.  504  seq.,  vi  80 ;  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition,  B.C.  415,  v.  544 ;  speeches 
and  influence  of,  on  the  Sicilian  ex- 
pedition, B.C.   415,  V.   545  seq.,   651, 
552 ;  his  plan  of  action  in  Sicilv,  vi 
27  ;  dilatory  proceedings  of,  in  Sicily, 
vi.  51,  57.  93  seq. ;  stratagem  of,  for 
approaching  Syracuse,  vi.  53 ;  at  the 
battle  near  the  Olympieion  at  Syra- 
cuse, vi.  55;  measures  of,  after  his  vic- 
tory near  the  Olympieion  at  Syracuse, 
vi  56;  at  MessSnfi  in  Sicily,  vi  67;  for- 
bearance of  the  Athenians  towards,  vi 
59  seq. ;  at  Katana,  vi  67 ;  in  Sicily 
in  the  spring  of  B.C.  414,  vi.  77 ;  his 
neglect  m  not  preventing  Gylippus^s 
approach  to  Sicily  and  Svracuse,  vi 
97  seq.,  100  seq.  ;  fortification  of  Cape 
Plemmyrium  by,  vi.  103 ;  at  Epipolae, 
vi  106 ;  despatch  of,  to  Athens  for 
reinforcements,  vi.  108  seq.,  114  seq. ; 
opposition  of,  to  Demosthenes'  pro- 
posals for  leaving  Svracuse,  vi  142 
seq. ;  consent  of,  to  retreat  from  Syra- 
cuse, vi.  147 ;  exhortations  of,  before 
the  final  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in 
the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  vi.  154  seq.; 
and  Demosthenes,  resolution  of,  after 
the  final  defeat  in  the  harbour  of 
Syracuse,  vi  163;  exhortations  of. 
to  the  Athenians  on  their  retreat 
from  Syracuse,  vi.  166  seq. ;  and  bis 
division,  surrender  of,  to  Gylippus, 
vi.  176  seq.,  180  (n.  2);  and  Demos- 
thenSs,  treatment  of,  by  their  Syra- 
cusan  conquerors,  vi  179;  disgrace 
of,  at  Athens  after  his  death,  vi.  180; 
opinion  of  Thucydides  about,  vi.  181; 
opinion  and  mistake  of  the  Athenians 
about,  vi  188. 

Nikodromtu,  iv.  146. 
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NIKOKL&S. 

NikokUa,  vUi.  24. 

Ifikomachus  tke  AthMnian^  vi.  624  teg. 

Nikomachus  the  MaeecUmiant  z.  186, 189. 

NikostreUus.  v.  190  «eg.,  863  seq, 

Nikotelis,  viii.  448. 

NUe,  the,  iii.  128. 

Mruveh,  or  -^intM,  siege  of,  lit  69; 
,  capture  of,  iii.  77 ;  and  Babylon,  iii 
110 ;  site  of,  iii.  113  (n.  2) ;  and  its 
remains,  iii.  124. 

Nine  Ways,  nine  defeats  of  the  Athe- 
nians at  the.  viii.  287  (n.  1). 

Ninon  and  Kylon,  iv.  93. 

Niobi,  i.  146. 

NisceUf  alleged  capture  of,  by  Peisis- 
tratus,  ii.  619  (n.  1) ;  connected  with 
Megara  by  "Long  Walls,"  iv.  409; 
surrender  of,  to  the  Athenians,  v. 
288  seq. :  recovery  of,  by  the  Mega- 
rians,  vi.  S'>4. 

Nisus,  i.  188,  203. 

Nobles,  Athenian,  early  violence  of,  iiL 
871. 

Nomads,  Libyan,  iiL  263  seq. 

Nomioa  Apollo f  i.  57. 

Nomophj/lcJces,  iv.  456. 

Nomothetce,  ii.  490,  492,  iv.  456,  vi.  614. 

Non-Amphiktyonic  races,  ii.  196. 

NonrHellenic  practices,  U.  182. 

Non'Olympiads,  ii.  848. 

Notium,  iii.  12 ;  Pachfis  at,  v.  163 ;  re- 
colonized  from  Athens,  v.  164 ;  battle 
of,  vi.  877. 

Notus,  i.  6. 

Numidia,  Agathoklds  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians in,  X.  369. 

Nymphceum,  ix.  268  (n.  2),  x.  411. 

Nymphs,  i.  4,  7. 

Nypsius,  ix.  104, 107, 109. 

Nyx,  i.  4,  6. 

0. 

Oarus,  fortresses  near,  iii.  478. 

Oath  of  mutual  harmony  at  Athens, 

after  the  battle  of  i£gospotami,  vi 

446. 
Ob(B  or  Obds,  ii.  281. 
Ocean,  ancient  belief  about,  iii  106 

(n.  1). 
Oceanic  nvmphs,  i  6. 
Oeeantu,  i.  6,  6,  7. 
Ochus,  viii.  851  sea.,  x.  25,  421  seq. 
Odeon,  building  of.  iv.  506. 
Odes  at  festivsQs  in  honour  of  gods,  i 

48. 
Odin  and  other  gods  degraded  into 

men,  i  418. 
Odrysian  kings,  v.  131  seq. 
Odysseus,  i  266  ;  and  Palamddte,  i.  269 ; 

and  ^ax,  i  274 ;  steals  away  the 

Palladium,  i  276;  return  of,  from 

Troy,  i  282;  final  adventure  and 


death  of,  i  286  <eg. :  at  the  a«ora  in 
the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  ii  14 
seq. 

Odyssey  and  Iliad,  date,  structure, 
authorship  and  character  of,  ii  08 
seq.,  131  Hq. 

(Echalia,  capture  of,  i  189. 

CBdipus,  i  246  sea. 

(Eneus  and  his  offspring,  i.  133  seq. 

(EnoS,  V.  50,  vi  309,  vii.  609. 

(Erwmaus  and  Pelops,  i  146  seq. 

(Bn&ni,  i  275  (n.  4). 

CBnophyta,  Athenian  victory  at,  iv.  418. 

(Bnotna,  iii.  164  sec. 

(Bmtrians,  iii.  165, 188,  204. 

(Eta,  path  over  Mount,  iv.  172. 

(Btasi,  ii.  210. 

Office,  admissibUity  of  Athenian  citizens 
to,  iii.  364. 

0gygi8,  i  180. 

OkypetS,  i.  7. 

Olbxa,  X.  407  seq. 

Oligarchical  government,  change  from 
monarchical  to,  in  Greece,  ii  891 
seq.  ;  party  at  Athens,  iv.  441,  vi  464 
seq.,  619  seq. ;  Greeks,  corruption  of, 
vi  230 ;  conspiracy  at  Samos,  vi  287 
seq.,  258  seq. ;  conspiracy  at  Athens, 
vi  246,  269  seq. ;  exiles,  return  of,  to 
Athens,  vi.  450. 

Oligarchies  in  Greece,  ii.  394,  404,  406. 

Oliaarchy,  conflict  of,  with  despotlBro, 
iL  403;  vote  of  the  Athenian  as- 
sembly in  favour  of,  vi  245 ;  estab- 
lishment of,  in  Athenian  allied  cities, 
vi  202 ;  of  the  Four  Hundred,  ?i  266 
seq.,  272  seq.,  301,  308  seq.,  319. 

Olive  trees,  sacred,  near  Athens,  ii.  602 
(».  1),  V.  187  (n.  I). 

Olpce,  Demosthends'  victory  at,  v.  221 
seq. 

Olympia,  Agesipolis  and  the  oracle  at, 
vii.  519  ;  Lysias  at,  viii.  70  seq.;  pane- 
gyrical oration  of  Isokratds  at,  viii. 
73  ;  occupation  of,  by  the  Arcadians, 
viii.  299,  803  seq. ;  topographv  of,  viii 
804  (n.  2) ;  plunder  of,  by  the  Arca- 
dians, viii.  306  seq. 

OlympUzs,  ix.  236,  496,  498,  601;  and 
Antipater,  x.  19,  198,  196  (n.  1):  in- 
trigues  of,  after  Alexander's  death,  x. 
269  :  return  of,  from  Epirus  to  Mace- 
donia, X.  276  uq.,  300  sea. ;  death  of, 
X.  801 ;  Epirus  govenied  by,  z.  828 
(n.  8). 

Olympic  games,  and  Aethlius,  i  96; 
origin  of,  i.  131 ;  presidency  of,  i  446, 
U.  238  seq. ;  nature  and  importance 
of,  ii.  169 ;  the  early  point  of  union 
between  Spartans,  Mess^nians,  and 
Eleians.  ii  264 ;  and  the  Delian  fes- 
tival, iii.  280 ;  celebrity,  history,  and 
duration  of,  iii  28i  seq.;  interference 
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OLYMPIEION. 
of,  with  the  defence  of  Thermopyln, 
iv.  176 ;  and  the  Karneia,  iv.  175  (n. 
1);  conversation  of  Xerx6s  on,  it. 
210;  of  the  90th  Olympiad,  t.  458 
seq.;  celebration  of,  by  the  Arcadians 
and  Pisatans,  viii.  SOB  seq. ;  legation 
of  Dionysius  to,  ix.  26. 

Olympieion  near  Syracuse,  battle  of,  tL 
65  seq. 

Olymptu,  ii.  141. 

Olympus  the  Phrygian^  iii.  40  (n.  1),  800. 

Olynthiac,  the  earliest,  of  Demosthenes, 
ix.  318  seq. ;  the  second,  of  Demos- 
thente,  ix.  822  seq. ;  the  third,  of 
Demosthenes,  ix.  826  seq. 

Olynthiacs  of  Demosthenes,  order  of,  ix. 
849«e9. 

dyifUhian  confederacy.  Till.  47  seq.,  64, 
863,  ix.  315  ;  war,  ix.  317-358. 

OlynthuSf  iii.  251 ;  capture  and  repopu- 
lation  of,  by  Artabazns,  iv.  243 ; 
increase  of,  by  Perdikkas,  iv.  551 ; 
expedition  of  Eudamidas  against, 
viii.  54 ;  Teleutias  at,  vUi.  61  seq. ; 
Agesipolis  at.  viii.  68 ;  submission  of, 
to  Sparta,  viii.  64;  alliance  of,  re- 
jected by  the  Athenians,  ix.  231; 
alliance  of,  with  Philip,  ix.  282  sea. ; 
secedes  from  the  alliance  of  Philip, 
and  makes  peace  with  Athens,  ix. 
811 ;  hostility  of  Philip  to,  ix.  312 ; 
Philip's  half-brothers  flee  to,  ix.  813 ; 
intrigues  of  Philip  in,  ix.  818;  attack 
of  Philip  upon,  ix.  817-321 ;  alliance 
of,  with  Athens,  ix.  817;  renewed 
application  of,  to  Athens,  against 
Philip,  ix.  821 ;  assistance  from 
Athens  to,  B.C.  850,  ix.  825 ;  three 
expeditions  from  Athens  to,  B.O.  349- 
848,  ix.  328  (n.  1),  389  ;  expedition  of 
Athenians  to,  b.o.  849,  ix.  837,  838 ; 
capture  of,  by  Philip,  ix.  840  seq.,  854, 

Oneirus,  i.  7,  ii.  116. 

Oneiumf  Mount,  Epameinondas  at,  viii. 
242. 

OriesiluSf  iii.  503  seq. 

Onomaklis,  vi.  811  seq. 

Onomakritvs,  iv.  104. 

Onomarchusy  and  the  treasures  in  the 
temple  at  Delphi,  ix.  251 ;  successes 
of,  ix.  256, 285  seq. ;  at  Chseroneia,  ix. 
252 ;  power  of  the  Phokians  under, 
ix.  256 ;  aid  to  Lykophron  by,  ix.  285; 
death  of,  ix.  286. 

Ophelias,  X.  864  seq. 

Ophis,  the,  viii.  38. 

Opiei,  iii.  166. 

Opis,  Alexander's  voyage  to,  x.  183. 

OtxLcle  at  Delphi,  legend  of,  i.  45 ;  and 
the  Kretans,  i,  208  (n.  2) ;  and  the 
Battiad  dynasty,  iii.  271 ;  answers  of, 
on  Xerxds'  invasion,  iv.  159  seq. 


OTURTS. 

Oracles,  consultation  and  authority  of, 
among  the  Greeks,  ii.  181 ;  in  Soeotkk 
consulted  by  Mardonius,  iv.  244. 

Oratums,  funeral,  of  Periklds,  iv.  616,  ▼. 
05  seq. 

Orchomenians,  i.  285. 

Orchomenus,  ante-historical,  1. 121  seq.  ; 
and  Thfibes,  i  127,  iv.  258  (n.  4),  viiL 
184. 

OrcTiomenus.  early  historical,  ii.  218  ; 
capitulation  of,  B.o.  418,  v.  475;  revolt 
of,  from  Thebes  to  Sparta,  viL  459 ; 
and  the  Pan- Arcadian  union,  viii.  197; 
destruction  of,  viii  296. 

Ortithyia,  L  184. 

Orestis,  i.  150,  154;  and  Agameinii6ii 
transferred  to  Sparta,  i.  154. 

Oreslis,  bones  of,  ii.  359. 

Oreus,  ix.  435,  438. 

Orgies,  post-Homeric,  i.  24. 

Orcstis,  iii.  443,  458. 

Orontes,  the  Persian  nchlemin,  vii.  205, 
209  (w.  2). 

Orontis,  the  Persian  satrap,  viii.  21. 

Ordpus,  V.  299  (n.  2),  vi.  255,  viii.  273. 

Orphans  in  legendary  and  historical 
Greece,  ii.  32. 

OrpheoUlestof,  ii.  459. 

OrpheusA.  19  seq. 

Orphic  Theogony,  i.  16  seq. ;  egg,  i.  16  ; 
life,  the,  i  21 ;  brotherhood,T.  31. 

Orsines,  x.  178. 

Ortkagoridoe,  ii.  407  seq. 

Orthros,  i.  7. 

Ortygis,  iii.  16. 

Ortygia,  iii.  176 ;  fortification  and  occu- 
pation of,  by  Dionysius,  viii.  440  seq.; 
I>ionysius  besieged  in.  viii.  444  seq.; 
blockade  of,  by  Dion,  ix.  93,  96, 112  ; 
sallies  of  Nypsius  from,  ix.  106, 107 ; 
Dion's  enti?  into,  ix.  115 ;  surrender 
of,  to  Timoleon,  ix.  148  seq.;  advan- 
tage of,  to  Timoleon,  ix.  154 ;  sie^e 
of,  by  Hiketas  and  Ma^on,  ix.  164 
seq. ;  Timoleon's  demolition  of  the 
Dionysian  works  in,  ix.  163 ;  Timo- 
leon erects  courts  of  justice  in,  ix. 
164. 

Oscan,  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  iii. 
167. 

Oscans,  iii.  166. 

Ossa  and  Pelion,  ii.  144. 

Ostracism,  similarity  of,  to  Solon's  con- 
demnation of  neutrality  in  sedition, 
ii.  511  seq.,  v.  506  seq.:  of  Hyperbolus, 
iii.  368,  V.  504  ;  of  Kimen.  iv.  450 ;  of 
Thucydid6s,  son  of  Meiesias,  iv.  505 ; 
projected  contention  of,  between 
Nikias  and  Alkibiades,  v.  504  <^.;  at 
Syracuse,  v.  518. 

Otanis,  iii.  438  seq.,  462  seq.,  488. 

Othryadis,  ii.  862  seq. 

Othrys,  ii.  143  seq. 
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OTOS. 

Ot08  and  Bphialtds,  L  128. 
Ovid  at  Tomi,  x.  404  (n.  4). 
Oxut  crossed  by  Alexander,  x.  145. 
Oxiflut,  i.  141,  441,  446. 
Oxytlumii  Kor6nfeus,  ii.  268,  264. 


Pachis,  at  MityWnA,  v.  147, 158  »eq.;  at 
Notium,  ▼.  168 ;  pnrsaes  the  fleet  of 
Alkidas  to  Patmos,  v.  162;  sends 
Mitylensean  prisoners  to  Athens,  t. 
164  ;  crimes  and  death  of,  v.  178. 

Poeonians,  iii.  238  ;  conquest  of.  by  Me- 
gabazQs,  iii.  487;  victory  of  Philip 
over,  ix.  211. 

PagascBf  conquest  of,  by  Philip,  ix.  287; 
importance  of  the  Gulf  of,  to  Philip, 
ix.  296. 

Pagondas^  v.  299  seq. 

PaklyoBy  the  Lydian.  iii.  415  seq, 

PcUcemon  and  InA,  1. 117. 

PaZcephcUus,  his  treatment  of  mythes, 
i.  371  seq. 

PalanUdis,  i.  269,  270. 

PalikSf  foundation  of,  v.  520. 

Palladium^  capture  of,  i.  276. 

Pallakopag,  x.  190. 

Pallas,  1.  6,  7. 

Pallas,  son  of  Pandidn,  i.  188. 

P4xlu8  Mmotis,  tribes  east  of,  iii.  67. 

PamrMTiis.  expedition  of,  to  Megalo- 
polls,  viii.  842,  ix.  262  seq.,  292. 

Pamphyli,  Hylleis,  and  Dymanes,  ii. 
280. 

Pamphylia,  conquest  of,  by  Alexander, 
X.48. 

Panaktium.  v.  429, 432  seq. 

Pan-Arcadian  Ten  Thousand,  viii.  221, 
807  seq. 

Pan-Arcadian  union,  viii.  197  seq.,  807 
seq. 

Pandidn,  i  181  nq. 

PandiSn,  son  qfPhineus,  i.  188. 

Pandit  II.,  i.  187. 

Panddra,  1  67,  72  seq. 

Pan-Hellenic  proceeding,  the  earliest 
approach  to,  iii.  277 ;  feeling,  growth 
of,  between  B.C.  776-660,  iii.  277; 
character  of  the  four  great  games, 
iiL  292 ;  congress  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  iv.  156  seq. ;  patriotism  of 
the  Athenians  on  Xerxes'  invasion, 
iv.  160 ;  union  under  Sparta  after  the 
repulse  of  Xerxes,  iv.  860 ;  schemes 
and  sentiment  of  Periklds,  iv.  604 ; 
pretences  of  Alexander,  x.  3. 

Pan-fonie  festival  and  Amphiktyony  in 
Asia,  iii.  6. 

PanoptSs  Aigos,  i.  80. 

Pantale&n,  ii.  847. 

PantikapcBum,  x.  410  seq.,  417. 

Pantitit,  story  of,  iv.  191  (n.  8X 
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PapTUagonia^  submission  of,  to  Alex- 
ander, X.  69. 

PapMagonians,  and  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  vii.  811. 

Paragraphs,  vL  617. 

Parali,  at  Samos,  vi.  268  seq. 

ParaZii,  ii  464. 

Paraius,  arrival  of,  at  Athens  from 
Samos,  vi.  259. 

Paranomdn,  Graphd,  iv.  469  seq.,  vi.  264. 

Para^ang,  length  of,  vii.  186  (n.  4). 

Parig,  L  262  seq.,  274,  278. 

Parisades  /.,  x.  412. 

ParmenidSs,  vii.  24,  26  (n.  5). 

Parmenio,  embassy  of,  from  Philip  to 
Athens,  ix.  876,  879,  882,  886  ;  opera- 
tions of,  in  Asia  Minor  against 
Memnon,  ix.  549;  debate  of,  with 
Alexander  at  Miletus,  x.  41 ;  captures 
Damaskus,  x.  76;  at  the  battle  of 
Arbela.  x.  104.  110,  111;  invested 
with  the  chief  command  at  Bkba* 
tana,  x.  126 ;  familv  of,  x.  186 ; 
alleged  conspiracy  and  assassination 
of,  X.  141  seq. 

Paropamisada,  subjugation  of,  by  Alex- 
ander, X.  144. 

Paroa,  Theramends  at,  vL  841. 

PaHhenioB,  iii.  198. 

Parthenon,  iv.  606,  507;  records  of 
offerings  in,  ix.  244  (n.  1),  248  (n.). 

PartAia,  Darius  pursued  by  Alexander 
into,  X.  128  seq. 

Partition  of  lands  ascribed  to  Lykurffos, 
it  297,  800  seq.,  816  seq. ;  proposed  by 
Agis,  ii.  816. 

Parysatis,  wife  of  Darius  Nothus,  vii. 
229,239. 

Pary satis,  daughter  of  Darius  Nothus,  x. 
181. 

PasinUlus,  viL  496  seq. 

PasUm  and  Xenias,  vii  197  seq. 

PasiphaS  and  the  Min6tanr,  i  203. 

Pasippidas,  banishment  of.  vi.  861. 

Patizeith£s.  conspiracy  of,  iii  437  seq. 

Patrokleides,  amnesty  proposed  by,  vi. 
444. 

Patroklus,  treatment  of,  in  the  Iliad, 
ii.  109. 

Patronymic  names  of  demes,  ii  486  (n.  2). 

Patrdus  Apollo,  i  47. 

Pattala,  x.  176  (v.  1). 

Pausanias  the  historian,  on  the  Achseans, 
i  99 ;  his  view  of  mythes,  i.  875  seq. ; 
his  history  of  the  Boeotians  between 
tiie  siege  of  Troy  and  the  Return  of 
the  Hdrakleids,  i  462 ;  his  account 
of  the  Messenian  wars,  ii.  837  sea., 
843  M9. ;  on  Iphikratds  at  Corinth, 
B.C.  369,  viii.  226  (n.). 

Pausanias,  the  Spartan  regent,  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  iv.  251 ;  at 
Plataea,  iv.  256  seq.,  264  <eg. ;  mis- 
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conduct  of,  after  the  battle  of 
Platasa,  iv.  848  ieq.  ;  conduct  of, 
after  loeUiK  the  command  of  the 
Oreeka.  iv.  857 ;  detection  and  death 
of,  iv.  860  §eq, ;  and  ThemistoUte,  ir. 
862,860. 

Paumniat,  the  Spartan  king,  and  Ly« 
aander,  tL  481 ;  hU  expedition  to 
Attica,  Ti.  498  «eg. :  hie  attack  upon 
PeineuB,  vi.  405 ;  nis  pacification  be- 
tweeen  the  Ten  at  Athens  and  the 
exiles  at  PeiiaBua,  tL  407  teg. ;  in 
Bteotia,  vii.  461  $eq, ;  condemnation 
of,  vii.  468  »eq. ;  and  the  democratical 
leaders  of  Mantineia,  viii.  84. 

Pautaniaa  the  Macedonian,  viiL  238,  ix. 
407  Mf. 

Padarittu,  ri.  210  §eq.,  249. 

PedieU,  ii.  464. 

Pediffreu,  mythical,  connect  gentei,  i. 
178. 

Peffoiut,  i.  7. 

Peirceum.  Athenian  victory  near,  vi. 
201 ;  aefeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
near,  vi.  212 ;  capture  of,  by  Aged- 
laus,  vii.  500  $eq. ;  recovery  of,  by 
IphikratAa.  viL  517. 

Peiraus,  fortification  of,  by  Themisto- 
klda.  iv.  339  »eq. :  and  Athens,  Long 
Walls  between,  iv.  412  $eq.,  vi.  450, 
488  »M.  ;  improvements  at,  under 
Periklls,  iv.  505 ;  departure  of  the 
armament  for  Sicily  from,  vi.  16; 
walls  built  at,  by  the  Four  Hundred, 
vi.  290;  approach  of  the  lACe- 
dasmonian  fleet  under  Agesandridas 
to,  vi.  208,  298 ;  Thrasybulus  at,  vi. 
487  »eq. ;  king  Pausaniaa'  attack 
upon,  vi.  405 ;  attack  of  Teleutiaa  on, 
vii.  530  seq. ;  attempt  of  Sphodriaa  to 
surprise,  viii.  02  »eq. ;  seizure  of,  by 
Nikanor,  x.  281  »eq. 

Peimnder,  and  the  mutilation  of  the 
Hemue,  vi.  34;  and  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Four  Hundred,  vi.  280,  244 
uq.,  250  $eq.y  255  »eq.,  262  seq. ;  state- 
ments resi)ecting,vi.  262  (n.  1);  punish- 
ment of,  vi.  313. 

Peisander,  the  Lacedceinonian  admiral, 
vii.  440,  447. 

Peisi»tratid»  and  Thucydidds.  iii.  827  (». 
1);  fall  of  the  dynasty  of,  iil  348 ;  with 
Xerxes  in  Athens,  iv.  212  »eq. 

Peitistratus,  ii.  510  »eq.,  iiL  322,  824  8eq,, 
887  ceg. 

Peithias,  the  Korkyrcean,  v.  186  «q. 

Pelatgi,  ii.  187  sea. ;  in  Italy,  lii.  165 ; 
of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  ilL  488. 

Pelatffikon,  oracle  about  the,  v.  58  (n.  2). 

Pelasgua,  i.  160. 

Pileus,  I  100,  171, 172, 174. 

Pelia$,  i.  103  seq.,  108. 

Pelion  and  Ossa,  iL  144. 


pbloponnAsus. 

PHla,  embassies  from  Oredan  stats 
at,  B.C.  84«,  ix.  802  Mcq. ;  under  Philip, 
x.  Ifi. 

PellhU,  i.  285  ;  and  PhUns,  viii.  258. 

PelopidoM,  escape  of,  to  Athens,  viii 
68 ;  conspiracy  of,  a«;ainst  the  phik>- 
Laeonian  rulers  at  Thdbes,  viii  7S 
§eq.  ;  alaug^hter  of  Leontiadte  by, 
vid.  82  ;  and  Epameinondas,  viii  115 ; 
victory  of,  at  Tegyra,  viii  126;  in 
Thessaly,  viii.  286,  260,  268  see.,  288, 
292  9eq. ;  and  PhUip,  viii  236  (n.  ii 
251 ;  and  Alexander  of  Pherae,  viiL 
268  $eq, ;  death  of,  vuL  293. 

Pelopid»,  L  148  aeq. 

PeU^WMiesian  war,  its  injurious  effects 
upon  the  Athenian  empire,  ir.  630; 
war,  commencement  of,  v.  50-74; 
fleet,  Phormio'a  victories  over,  t. 
120  seq.,  127  Meg. ;  vrar,  agreement  of 
the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  at 
the  commencement  of,  v.  422  (n.  1); 
allies,  synod  of,  at  Corinth,  b.c  412, 
vi  199 ;  fleet,  under  Theramento,  vi 
217  $eq.  ;  fleet  at  Rhodes,  vi.  229  «a., 
319  ;  tleet,  return  of,  from  Rhodes  to 
Mil&tus,  vi.  256  ;  fleet,  discontent  in, 
at  Mildtus,  vi.  321,  323  seq.:  fleets 
capture  of,  at  Kyzicns,  vi.  344 ;  fleet, 
pay  of,  by  Cyrus,  vi.  366 ;  confede- 
racy, assembly  of,  at  Sparta,  B.a 
404,  vi.  448  ;  confederacy,  Athens  at 
the  head  of,  b.c.  371,  viii.  191 :  allies 
of  Sparta  after  the  Peloponnesiaa 
war,  IX.  274. 

Peloponnetiana,  immigrant,  11.  227  ;  con- 
duct of,  after  the  battle  of  Ther- 
mopylae, iv.  203;  and  Mardonins' 
approach,  iv.  246  teq.;  and  the  fortifi- 
cation of  Athens,  iv.  333  »eq.,  336  leo.; 
five  years'  truce  of,  with  Athens,  iv. 
421 ;  position  and  views  of,  in  com- 
mencing the  Peloponnesian  war,  v. 
19  uq.,  35, 47  Hq. ;  invasions  of  Attica 
by,  under  Archidamns,  v.  50  «eo.,  76 ; 
Slaughter  of  neutral  prisoners  oy,  v. 
102  j  and  Ambraldote  attack  Akar- 
nanuk,  v.  113  seq. ;  application  of 
revolted  Mityldnseans  to,  v.  147  »eq. ; 
and  ^tolians  attack  Naupaktus,  v. 
218 ;  and  Tissaphernds,  vL  207,  2:24 
teq.j  235,  252  uq.,  337  teq.  ;  defeat  of, 
at  Kynoss^ma,  vi.  333  9eq. ;  at  Abydos, 
vi  340 ;  aid  of  Phamabazus  to,  vi 
849  ;  letters  of  Philip  to,  ix.  476. 

POoponnUva,  eponym  of,  i  142;  invasion 
and  division  of,  by  the  Herakleid8,i 
441 ;  mythical  title  of  the  Dorians  to, 
i.  443  ;  extension  of  Pindus  through, 
ii.  143;  distribution  of,  about  B.C. 
450,  ii  222  MO. ;  difference  between 
the  distribution,  b.c.  460  and  776, 
ii  225;  population  of,  which  was 
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believed  to  be  indigenous,  ii  226; 
southern,  inhabitants  of,  before  the 
Dorian  invasion,  ii.  2£6 ;  events  in, 
during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
Athenian  hegemony,  iv.  402  $eq.; 
voyage  of  Tohnidds  round,  iv.  419 ; 
ravages  of,  by  the  Athenians,  v.  68, 
86  ;  political  relations  in,  B.C.  421,  v. 
426 ;  expedition  of  Alkibiadds  into 
the  interior  of,  v.  464 ;  expedition  of 
Kon6n  and  Phamabazus  to,  vlL  486 ; 
circumnavigation  of,  bv  Timotheus, 
viii  124 ;  proceedings  in,  after  the 
battle  of  Leuktra,  viii.  188,  280; 
expeditions  of  Epameinondas  to,  viii 
206  seq.y  242  seq,,  258  seq.,  814  «eg.  ; 
state  of,  B.C.  862,  viii.  298  xeg.;  vidts 
of  Dion  to,  ix.  69 ;  disunion  of,  B.C. 
860-369,  ix.  196 ;  affairs  of,  B.C.  864- 
862,  ix.  283  »eg.;  war  in,  B.O.  862-851, 
ix.  292;  intervention  of  Philip  in, 
after  ac.  346,  ix.  429 ;  expedition  of 
Philip  to,  ix.  493 ;  Kassander  and 
Polysperchon  in,  x.  295,  299;  Kas- 
sander and  Alexander,  son  of  Poly- 
sperchon, in,  X.  286. 

Pelops,  i.  142  seq. 

Pelunum^  Alexander  at,  x.  98. 

Penal  procedure  at  Athens,  iv.  62  (n.  IX 

Penutce,  Thessalian,  iL  204  aeg. 

Pent<Uco8U»n€dimni,  ii.  486. 

PentapolU  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  x.  390,  408. 

Pentekont^rs,  Spartan,  ii.  871  teq. 

Penteko8ty»,  ii.  370. 

Penthenleia,  i.  192,  272. 

Pentheus  and  Agavd,  L  240  mo. 

P«rrfi**a«/.,  iii.  244«3. 

Perdikkas  II.,  relations  and  proceedings 
of,  towards  Athens,  iv.  561  seq.,  666. 
V.  64,  28S  861  aeq.,  494.  501  »eq, ;  and 
Sitalkds,  V.  133 ;  appUcation  of,  to 
Sparta,  v.  286;  and  Brasidas.  re- 
lations between,  v.  286, 806  aeq.'Aoina 
Sparta  and  Argos,  v.  494 ;  death  of, 
vfii.  42. 

Perdikkas,  brother  qf  Philvp,  viii.  286  teg. , 
864,  364,  ix.  203  seq. 

Perdikkas,  Alexander's  general,  x.  195, 
255,  269  ««<?.,  272. 

Pergamum,  i.  262  (n.  6),  294  $eq. 

Pergamus,  custom  in  the  temple  of 
AsklSpins  at,  i.  276  (n.  1). 

Pergamus  in  Mvsia,  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks  at,  vii.  840  seq. 

Periander,  the  Corinthian  despot,  power 
and  character  of,  ii  415  seq. 

PerikUs,  difference  between  the  demo- 
cracy after,  and  the  constitution  of 
Kleisthends,  iii.  866:  effect  of,  on 
constitutional  morality,  iii.  879 ;  at 
the  battle  of  Tanagra,  iv.  416 ;  expe- 
ditions of,  to  Siky6n  and  Akamania, 
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iv.  419 ;  policy  of,  B.C.  480,  iv.  427 ; 
reconquest  of  Euboea  by,  iv.  484; 
and  Bphialtte,  constitution  of  dikas- 
teries  by,  iv.  441  seq.;  and  Kim6n,  iv. 
447  seq. ;  public  life  and  character  of, 
iv.  447  seq.;  and  Ephialtte,  judicial 
reform  of,  iv.  441  Mg.,  451  seq. ;  real 
nature  of  the  constitutional  changes 
effected  by,  iv.  452  seq.;  conunence- 
ment  of  the  ascendency  of,  iv.  455 ; 
and  Kim6n,  compromise  between, 
iv.  416,  465;  his  conception  of  the 
relation  between  Athens  and  her 
allies,  iv.  490;  and  Athenian  kle- 
ruchs  by,  iv.  495 ;  and  Thucydid&i, 
son  of  Meldsias,  iv.  601  seq.;  Pan- 
hellenic  schemes  and  sentiment  of, 
iv.  604 ;  city  improvements  at  Athens 
under,  i  v.  604  s«g. ,  606  xeg. ;  sculpture  at 
Athens  under,  iv.  506 ;  attempt  of,  to 
convene  aGrecian congress  at  Athens, 

IV.  610;  Sophoklds,  &c.,  Athenian 
armament  under,  iv.  512  uq.;  funeral 
orations  of,  iv.  616,  v.  66  seq.;  demand 
of  the  Spartans  for  his  banishment, 

V.  22,  29;  indirect  attacks  of  his 
political  opponents  upon,  v.  22  seq.; 
ms  family  relations,  and  connexion 
with  Aspasia,  v.  26;  charge  of 
peculation  against,  v.  27  seq.;  stories 
of  his  having  caused  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  v.  28  (n.  2) ;  speech  of, 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  v.  31 
seq. ;  and  the  ravages  of  Attica  bv 
Arcbidamus,  v.  49  seq. ;  last  speech 
of,  V.  87  seq.;  accusation  and  punish- 
ment of,  y.  90  seq.;  old  age  and  death 
of,  v.Sdseq.;  life  and  character  of,  v. 
93  seq.;  new  dass  of  politicians  at 
Athens  after,  v.  166  seq.;  and  Nikias 
compared,  v.  204. 

Periklymenos.  L  106  seq. 

Perinthtu,  m.  264;  and  Athens,  vi 
350,  ix.  445  ;  siege  of,  by  PhiUp,  ix. 
444  Mg. 

PericeH,  ii.  281  seq.,  287,  289  (n.  3); 
Libyan,  ill.  286,  267  seq.,  270  seq. 

Pir6,  Bias,  and  Melampus,  i  104  seq. 

Perseid  dynasty,  i.  86. 

Perseph(ynt,  L  10 ;  mysteries  of,  iv.  299 
(».  1). 

Persepolis,  Alexander's  march  from 
Susa  to,  X.  117  seq. ;  Alexander  at, 
X.  118,  177  seq.;  Alexander's  return 
from  India  to,  x.  177. 

Persis,  i.  6. 

Perseus,  exploits  of,  i.  86  seq. 

Persia,  applltation  of  Athens  for  alli- 
ance with,  iii.  888 ;  state  of,  on  the 
formation  of  the  confederacy  of 
D61os,  iv.  856 ;  treatment  of  Themis- 
toklds  in,  iv.  874  seq.;  operations  of 
Athens  and  the  Delian  confederacy 
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against,  ir.  905  $eq.;  and  Athens, 
troaly  between,  b.c.  450,  iv.  428  9tq. ; 
Asianc  Greeks  not  tributary  to,  be- 
tween B.C.  477  and  414.  iv.  424  (n.  2); 
surrender  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by 
Sparta  to,  yii  878 ;  and  the  peace  of 
AntaUddas.  yii  648  Mg.,  viif.  1  $eq,. 
149;  applications  of  Sparta  and 
Athens  to.  viii  6  tea.;  hostility  of,  to 
Sparta,  after  the  oattle  of  .£gos- 
potaml,  Tiii.  7 ;  unavailing  efForts  of. 
to  reconquer  Egypt,  ▼ilL  12;  and 
Bvagoras,  riii.  19  seq.;  Spartan  pro- 
ject against,  for  the  rescue  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  viii  41 ;  application 
of  Thdbes  to,  Tiii.  268  9eq.;  embassy 
from  Athens  to,  ac.  866,  Tiii.  279; 
state  of,  B.C.  862,  Tiii.  844, 860 ;  alarm 
at  Athens  about,  B.c  864,  iz.  278 ; 
projected  inyasion  of,  by  Philip,  iz. 
496  $eq.;  correspondence  of  Demos- 
thenes with,  iz.  528  «eg.;  accumula- 
tion of  royal  treasures  in,  z.  121 
(n.  2) ;  HMuls  in,  z.  127  (n.  &\ 

Penian  yersion  of  the  l^nd  of  Id,  L 
81 ;  noblemen,  conspiracy  of,  against 
theftilseSmerdis,  iii.  488 mo.;  empire, 
organization  of,  by  Darius  Hystaipds, 
iii.  447  9eq.;  envoys  to  Macedonia,  iii. 
487 ;  armament  against  Cyprus,  iii 
604:  force  against  Mildtus.  iii  510; 
fleet  at  Ladd,  iii  615;  deet,  and 
Asiatic  Greeks,  iii  616;  armament 
under  Datis,  iy.  IS  seq.f  40  »eq.;  fleet, 
before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  iy.  179 
$eq.,  194  $eq.,  208,  216,  219  (n.  1); 
army,  march  of,  from  Tnermopyln  io 
Attica,  iy.  209  seq. ;  fleet  at  Salamis, 
iy.  224  seq.;  fleet  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  iy.  286,  242;  army  under 
Mardonius,  iy.  248  seq. ;  fleet  at 
Mykald,  iv.  284 ;  army  at  Mykal6,  iy. 
288;  army,  after  the  defeat  at  Mykald, 
iy.  289 ;  war,  effect  of,  upon  Athenian 
political  sentiment,  iy.  864;  kings, 
from  Xerzds  to  Artazerzds  Mn6mon, 
y.  278  »«?.;  cavalry,  and  the  retreat- 
ing Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  vii.  254 
seq. ;  empire,  distribution  of.  into 
satrapies  and  subsatrapies,  yii  877 ; 
preparations  for  maritime  war 
affdnst  Sparta,  ac.  897,  vii.  421, 
485;  king,  Thebans  obtain  money 
from,  iz.  294 ;  forces  in  Phrygia  on 
Alezander's  landing,  z.  24, 27 ;  Gates. 
Alezander  at,  z.  117;  fleet  and 
armies,  hopes  raised  in  Greece  by, 
B.C.  884-881,  z.  214. 

Persians^  condition  of,  at  the  rise  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  iii  408 ;  conquests 
of,  under  Cyrus  the  Great,  iii  428, 
481  seq.;  the  first  who  visited  Greece, 
iii.  471  seq.;  conquest  of  Thrace  by, 
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under  Darius  Hystaspte,  iii  485; 
successes  of,  against  the  revolted 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  iii.  604; 
attempts  of,  to  disunite  the  lonians 
at  Ladd,  iii  611 ;  narrow  escape  of 
Miltiadte  from,  iU.  518 ;  cruelties  of, 
at  Mildtus,  iU.  618 ;  attempted  revolt 
of  Thasos  from,  iv.  4 ;  at  Afarathdn, 
iv.  22,  88  seq.;  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  iv.  89  seq.i  change  of 
Grecian  feeling  towards,  after  the 
battie  of  Marathto,  iv.  48 ;  their 
religious  conception  of  history,  iv. 
110  ;  at  Thermopyln,  iv.  181, 184  sea.; 
in  Psyttale^iv.  224, 281 ;  at  Salamb, 
226  seq. ;  at  PlatflBa,  iv.  260  «m.  ;  at 
Mykaid,  iv.  288 ;  between  Xerzes  and 
Darius  Codomannus,  iv.  881 ;  neces- 
sity of  Grecian  activity  against,  after 
the  battle  of  PUtna  an<d  Mykald,  iv. 
885;  mutilation  inflicted  by,  vii.  181 
(n.  2);  heralds  from,  to  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks,  vii  226;  im- 
potence  and  timidity  of,  vii  242; 
imprudence  of,  in  letting  Alezander 
cross  the  Hellespont,  z.  27 ;  defeat 
of,  at  the  Granikus,  z.  31  <^.;  defeat 
of,  at  Issus,  z.  70  seq. ;  incorporation 
of,  in  the  Macedonian  phalanz,  z.  190. 

PersiSf  subjugation  of,  by  Alezander,  z. 
128 ;  Alezander's  return  from  India 
to,  z.  177. 

Personages,  quasi-human,  in  Grecian 
mythology,  i  811  seq. 

Personal  ascendency  of  the  king  in 
legendary  Greece,  ii.  6;  feeling  to- 
wards the  gods,  the  king,  or  indivi- 
duals  in  legendary  Greece,  ii.  21  sea.i 
sympathies  the  earliest  form  of  social 
ezistence,  ii.  27. 

PersonalUies,  great  predominance  of,  in 
Grecian  legend,  il.  17. 

Personality  of  divine  agents  in  mythes, 
i2. 

PersonifteaHon,  tendency  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  to,  i  810  seq. ;  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  by  Boiocalus,  the  German 
chief,  i  318  (n.  1). 

PesUlenee  and  suffering  at  Athens  after 
the  Kylonian  massacre,  ii.  456. 

PeteUism  at  Syracuse,  iii.  879,  v.  619. 

P<i**«,iz.  625,  627(n.  1). 

Peukestis,  z.  176,  178. 

Pezetari,  z.  10. 

Phaaxj  ezpeditlon  of,  to  Sicily,  v.  538. 

PhaUekus  succeeds  to  the  command  of 
the  Phokians,  iz.  294 ;  decline  of  the 
Phokians  under,  iz.  364, 406 ;  oppo- 
sition to,  in  Phokis,  iz.  864 ;  opposi- 
tion of,  to  aid  from  Athens  to  Ther- 
mopyte,  iz.  866;  position  of,  at 
Thermopyln,  iz.  864,  406  seq.;  death 
of,  iz.  420. 
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PHALANTHU8. 

Phalanthuif  oekist  of  TaTentum,  iii.  108 
itq, 

Phalanxt  Macedonian,  iz.  484,  z.  9  m9., 
191. 

PhalarU,  iv.  66,  295. 

PkaUrunif  Xerxds  at,  !▼.  216. 

PhalintUf  Tii.  220  teq. 

PhaiUs  and  Zeua,  i.  17. 

Phanostfienis,  tL  382. 

PkarakidaSj  viil.  486  seq, 

Pharaz,  Til  436,  437  (n.  8). 

Phamx,  the  qjgHcer  qf  Dionytitu,  iz.  118, 
132. 

P?iarUt  conquest  of,  ii.  333. 

Phamabaztts  and  Tis8apbernds,emba88y 
from,  to  Sparta,  vi.  197;  and  Der- 
kyllidas,  n.  320,  vii  877,  386,  422 ; 
and  Athens,  vL  337,  360 ;  Athenian 
victory  over,  vi.  353 ;  convention  of, 
about  Chalkddon,  vi.  356 ;  and  Alki- 
biadto,  vi.  356,  629  seq. ;  and  Qreek 
envovs,  vi  368,  360 ;  after  the  battle 
of  ^ospotami,  vi  528 ;  and  Anazi- 
bios,  vii  321,  331  seq.;  and  Lysander. 
vii  372:  and  the  subsatrapy  of 
.ffiolis,  vii.  377  teq. ;  and  Agesilaus, 
vii  427,  440  seq.;  and  Kondn,  vii.  447, 
4^  486  seq. ;  and  Abydos,  vii.  484 ; 
and  the  anti-Spartan  allies  at 
Corinth,  vii.  487;  and  the  Syracusans, 
viii  369 ;  anti- Macedonian  efforts  of. 
z.  76 ;  capture  of,  with  his  force,  at 
Chios,  z.  89. 

PharscUus.  Polydamas  of,  viii  129  seq. ; 
and  Halus,  iz.  398. 

PhasUis,  Alezander  at,  z.  48. 

Phayllris,  iz.  290  seq. 

Phadias,  iv.  507,  608,  v.  27. 

PheidSn  the  Temenid,  ii  236 ;  claims  and 
projects  of.  as  representative  of 
Hdraklds,  ii.  288 ;  and  the  Olympic 
games,  ii.  238  seq. ;  coinage  and  scale 
of,  ii.  240  seq.j  246  seq. ;  various  de- 
scriptions of,  if.  24a 

Pheidbn,  one  of  the  Thirty,  vi  490,  611. 

Phoenicia^  ante-Hellenic  colonies  from, 
to  Greece  not  probable,  ii  192 ;  situa- 
tion and  cities  of,  iii.  88  seq. ;  recon- 
quest  of,  by  Darius  Nothus,iz.  423  seq., 
426  (n.  3) ;  Alezander  in,  z.  76  seq.,  97. 

Phomtcian  version  of  the  legend  of  16. 
i  81 ;  colonies,  iii  92  <eg. ;  fleet  at 
Aspendus,  vi.  325,  338;  towns,  sur- 
render  of,  to  Alezander,  z.  77  seq. 

Phanieians  in  Homeric  times,  u.  41 
seq.;  historical,  iii  87, 108, 121, 127, 156 
seq,;  and  Persians,  subjugation  of 
Cyprus  by.  iii.  504 ;  and  Persians  at 
Mil§tus,  iii.  510  seq. ;  and  Persians, 
reconquest  of  Asiatic  Greeks  by.  iii 
518 ;  and  the  cutting  through  Atnoe, 
iv.  122 ;  and  Greeks  in  Sid^r,  iv.  298; 
in  Cyprus,  viii.  15  seq. 


PhercB,  Jason  qf,  viii.  180  seq.,  189  (i».  IX 
144, 145. 180  seq.,  186  seq. 

Phera,  Alezander  of,  viu.  237,  iz.  20O 
seq. ;  despots  of,  iz.  200  m?.  ;  Philip 
and  the  despots  of,  iz.  256,  285,  287 
seq. ;  Philip  takes  the  oath  of  alliance 
with  Athens  at,  iz.  397 ;  Alezander 
of,  and  Pelopidas,  viii  250,  268  seq.. 
288,  292  seq. ;  Alezander  of,  subdued 
by  the  Thebans,  viii.  294  seq. :  hosti> 
lities  of  Alezander  of,  against  Athens, 
viii.  363. 

Pherekydis,  i.  350,  iii  164,  iv.  76. 

Pheretimi,  iii  271  seq. 

Philants,  ^9onym  of  an  Attic  ddme,  i 
175. 

Philnidoe,  origin  of,  i  176. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  detained  as  a  hostage 
at  Thfibes,  viii.  236  (n.  4),  261,  iz.  206 
seq.;  accession  of,  viii  364,  iz.  206  seq.; 
as  subordinate  governor  in  Mkice- 
donia,  iz.  205. 206 ;  position  of,  on  the 
death  of  Peraikkas,iz.  206;  capture  of 
Amphipolis by, iz.  230  seq.;  nis alli- 
ance with  Olynthus  and  hostilities 
against  Athens,  iz.  232  seq. ;  capture 
of  Pvdna  and  Potidsea  by,  iz.  282 
seq.;  increased  power  of,  B.C.  368-866, 
iz.  234  ;  marriage  of,  with  Olympias, 
iz.  235 ;  intrigue  of,  with  Kerso- 
bleptds  against  Athens,  iz.  253 ;  his 
activity,  and  conanest  of  Methdnd, 
iz.  264  seq. ;  and  the  despots  of 
Phene,  iz.  256,  286  seq.;  development 
of  Macedonian  militaty  force  under, 
iz.  277  seq. ;  and  Onomarchus,  iz. 
286  seq. ;  conquest  of  Pherae  and 
Pagasfe  by,  iz.  287;  checked  at 
Thermopyue  by  the  Athenians,  iz. 
288;  power  and  attitude  of,  B.C. 
352-851.  iz.  295;  naval  power  and 
operations  of,  b.c.  361,  iz.  296  seq.  ; 
in  Thrace,  B.c.  351,  iz.  298;  hostility 
of,  to  Olynthus,  B.C.  351-350,  iz.  811 ; 
flight  of  his  half-brothers  to  Olyn- 
thus, iz.  313;  intrigues  of, in  Olynthus, 
iz.  313 ;  destruction  of  the  Olynthian 


of,  in  Euboea,  iz.  329;  and  Athens, 
overtures  tor  peace  between,  B.C. 
348,  iz.  859  seq.;  Thebans  invoke  the 
aid  of,  a^dnst  the  Phokians,  iz. 
366 ;  and  Thermopylse,  iz.  368,  395, 
398,  404,  408,  411;  embassies  from 
Athens  to,  iz.  369  seq.,  S90  seq.,  4/09  ; 
envoys  to  Athens  from,  iz.  876.  381, 
386,  389 ;  synod  of  allies  at  Athens 
about, .iz.  877  seq. ;  peace  and  alliance 
between  Athens  and,  iz.  379  seq,, 
403^16  seq.,  428, 481  seq.;  fabrications 
of  ^chinSs  and  Philokratds  about, 
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PHILIP, 
iz.  886,  894,  899,  400  $eq.;  in  Thrace, 
ix.  891,  892,  486  ieq.]  letter  of,  taken 
by  iBschinfts  to  Athens,  iz.  898, 404 ; 
surrender  of  Phokis  to,  iz.  408; 
declared  symyathy  of,  with  the 
Thebans,  B.C.  846,  iz.  408 ;  visit  of 
JEacbin^  to,  in  Phokis,  ix.  410; 
admitted  into  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly,  iz.  412;  ascendencv  of. 
B.a  846,  iz.  414  $eq.:  named  president 
of  the  Pythian  festival,  iz.  414; 
position  of,  after  the  Sacred  War, 
iz.  421;  letter  of  Isokratds  to,  iz. 
422 ;  movements  of,  after  B.a  346,  iz. 
429  seq.;  warnings  of  Demosthenes 
a«pekinst,  after  B.C.  346,  iz.  430 ;  mis- 
sion of  Python  from,  to  Athens,  iz. 
481 ;  and  Athens,  dispute  between, 
about  Halonnesus,  iz.  488  teg, ; 
and  Kardia,  iz.  486;  and  Athens, 
disputes  between,  about  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  Hellespont,  iz.  436 ;  at 
Perinthus  and  the  Chersonese,  iz. 
440, 444  seq.;  and  Athens,  declaration 
of  war  between,  iz.  441  sea. ;  makes 
peace  with  Byzantium,  Chios,  and 
other  islands,  attacks  the  Scythians, 
and  is  defeated  by  the  Triballi,  iz. 
447;  and  the  Amphissians.  iz.  464 
$eq.,  480 ;  re-fortification  oi  Elateia 
by,  iz.  467,  469  seq. ;  application  of.  to 
Thdbes  for  aid  in  attaddna:  the 
Athenians,  iz.  468  «eg.,  478  ;  alliance 
of  Athens  and  Throes  against,  iz. 
474  seq.f  476  seq.:  letters  of,  to  the 
Peloponnesians  for  aid,  iz.  476  Hq,\ 
victory  of,  at  Cbseroneia,  ix.  483  «o., 
488;  military  organization  of,  iz. 
484,  X.  8  seq.;  and  the  Athenians, 
peace  of  DemadSs  between,  iz.  490 
seq.;  honorary  votes  at  Athens  in 
favour  of,  iz.  492 ;  expedition  of,  into 
Peloponndsus,  iz.  498 ;  at  the  con- 
gress at  Corinth,  iz.  494;  prepaia- 
tious  of,  for  tiie  invasion  of  Persia, 
iz.  495 ;  repudiates  Olympias,  and 
marries  Kleopatra,  iz.  495;  and 
Alezander,  dissensions  between,  iz. 
496;  assassination  of,  ix.  499  seq., 
510  seq.;  character  of,  iz.  501  aeq.; 
discord  in  the  family  of,  ix,  5(»; 
military  condition  of  Macedonia 
before,  z.  7. 

Philip  Aridctus.  x.  255,  270. 

Philippic  foundation  of,  iz.  234. 

Philippics  of  Demosthente,  iz.  301  seq., 
480,487. 

PkUippizina  fitctions  in  Megara  and 
Boboea,  uc.  485. 

PhUippttS  the  Theban  polemareh,  viii.  76, 


*hilippuSi 


Phil 


viii.  248. 


PkUittidis,  iz.  485,  488. 

PhUisttis,  his  treatment  of  mythee,  i. 
867:  banishment  of,  iz.  83;  recal 
of ,  iz.  64 ;  intrigues  of,  against  Plato 
and  Dion,  iz.  74 :  tries  to  intercept 
Dion  in  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  iz. 
87 ;  at  Leontini,  iz.  97 ;  defeat  and 
death  of,  iz.  97. 

Philokratis,  motion  of.  to  allow  Philip 
to  send  envoys  to  Athens,  iz.  860 ; 
motion  of,  to  send  envoys  to  Philip, 
iz.  369;  motions  of,  for  peace  aiui 
alliance  with  Philip,  iz.  879  sea.,  402 ; 
fabrications  of,  about  Philip,  iz.  886, 
897,  399;  impeachment  and  con- 
demnation of,  iz.  419. 

PhUoktftis,  i.  275,  284. 

PhUolaus  and  Dioklds,  ii.  22a 

PhiUmUa,  i.  181  seq. 

PhiUmeltu,  iz.  240 ;  seizes  the  temple 
at  Delphi,  iz.  243 ;  and  Archidamns, 
iz.  248 ;  and  the  Pythia  at  Delphi, 
iz.  245 ;  successful  battles  of,  with 
the  Lokrians,  iz.  246;  defeat  and 
death  of,  iz.  249  ;  takes  part  of  the 
treasures  in  the  temple  at  Delphi, 
iz.  248. 

PhiUmomtu  and  the  Spartan  Dorians, 
ii.248. 

Philosophers,  mythes  allegorized  by,  i. 
VJ7  seq. 

Philosophy,  Homeric  and  Hesiodic,  i. 
331 ;  ionic,  i  387 ;  ethical  and  social 
among  the  Greeks,  iiL  814. 

PhilotcLs,  alleged  conspiracy,  and  eze- 
cution  of,  z.  137  seq.,  142  (n.  1). 

Philoxenus  and  Dionysius,  \x.  26. 

Phineus,  i.  188.  216. 

PhUgya,  the,  i.  121. 

Phlius,  return  of  philo-Laconian  eziles 
to.  viii  89;  intervention  of  Sparta 
with,  viii.  66 ;  surrender  of,  to  Agesi- 
laus,  viii.  68  seq. ;  application  of,  to 
Athens,  viii.  223  seq. ;  fidelity  of,  to 
Sparta,  viii.  248,  257  ;  invasion  of,  by 
Enphr6n,  viU.  257 ;  and  Pelldnd,  viU. 
258 ;  assistance  of  Charts  to,  viiL  258; 
and  Thdbes,  viii.  278  seq. 

Phcebi,  i.  6,  6. 

Phoebidas,  at  Thdbes,  viii.  56,  67,  60, 
120. 

Phomissce  of  Phrynichus,  iv.  238  (n.  1). 

Phctnix,  I  286. 

Phokasa,  foundation  of,  iii.  5 ;  snrrendw 
of,  to  Harpagus,  iii.  418  seq. ;  Alki- 
biaddsat,  vi.  876. 

Phokcean  colonies  at  Alalia  and  Elea, 
iii.  420  seq. 

Phokceans,  ezploring  voyages  of,  iii  101; 
effects  of  their  exploiing  voyages  upcm 
Grecian  knowledge  and  fancy,  iii 
102 ;  emigration  of,  iii  420  seq. 

Phokian  dwensive  wall  at  Thermopyln, 
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PHOKIANS. 

ii.  207:  townships,  lavage  of,  by 
Xerxds^  army,  iv.  210. 
PhokiaiM,  ii  212 ;  apmication  of  Leoni- 
das  to,  iv.  173 ;  at  Leuktra,  viiL  172 ; 
and  the  presidency  of  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  uc.  241  acq, ;  Thebans  strive 
to  lorm  a  confederacy  {u»inst,  ix. 
247 :  take  the  treasures  in  uie  temple 
at  Delphi,  ix.  248.  251,  290,  864 ;  war 
of,  witn  the  Loknans,  Thebans,  and 
Thessalians,  ix.  249;  under  Ono- 
marchus,  ix.  256,  285 ;  under  Phavl- 
lus,  ix.  290  seq.;  under  PhalsBkus,  ix. 
864.  405 ;  Thebans  invoke  the  aid  of 
Philip  against,  ix.  865 ;  application 
of,  to  Athens,  ix.  865 :  exclusion  of, 
from  the  peace  and  alUance  between 
Philip  and  Athens,  ix.  886  seq.^  399 ; 
envoys  from,  to  Philip,  ix.  892,  897 ; 
motion  of  Philokratds  about,  ix.  403 ; 
at  ThermopylfiB,  ix.  405  seq. ;  treat- 
ment of,  after  their  surrender  to 
Philip,  ix.  412  seq.;  restoration  of,  by 
the  nrhebans  and  Athenians,  ix.  477. 

Phokion^  first  exploits  of,  viiL  124 ;  cha- 
racter and  policy  of,  ix.  267  seq.,  800, 
X.  216,  247,  294  sm.  ;  in  Euboea,  ix. 
881  seq.f  488 ;  at  Megara,  ix.  485 ;  in 
the  Propontis,  ix.  445;  and  Alex- 
ander's aemand  that  the  anti-Mace- 
donian leaders  at  Athens  should  be 
surrendered,  ix.  545,  547;  and  De- 
madds,  embassy  of,  to  Antipater,  x. 
258 ;  at  Athens,  under  Antipater,  x. 
265 ;  and  Nikanor,  x.  2S1,  284  seq. ; 
and  Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon, 
X.  284 ;  condemnation  and  death  of, 
z.  289  seq. ;  altered  sentiment  of  the 
Athenians  towards,  after  his  death, 
X.291. 

Phokis,  acquisition  of,  by  Athens,  iv. 
418 ;  loss  of,  by  Athens,  iv.  484 ;  in- 
vasion of,  by  the  Thebans,  B.C.  374, 
viiL  128:  accusation  of  Thdbes 
againstw  before  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly,  ix.  239 ;  resistance  of,  to 
the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  ix.  240 
seq.;  PhUip  in,  ix.  407,  467,  476  seq. 

Phokui,  i  171. 

PhokvlidSs,  iii.  816. 

Phorhys,  and  K6t6,  progeny  of,  i.  7. 

Phormio  at  Potidsea,  iv.  557 ;  at  Amphi- 
lochian  Argos,  v.  44 ;  at  Naupaktus, 
V.  101 ;  his  victories  over  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet,  v.  120  seq..  121  aeq. ; 
in  Akamania,  v.  128 ;  his  later  ms- 
tory,  V.  196  (n.  2). 

Phormisius,  disfranchising  proposition 
of,  vL  512. 

Phwdntus,  L  79. 

Phraortis,  iii.  66. 

Pkratries,  ii.  426  seq.,  436 ;  and  gentes, 
non-members  of,  ii.  436. 


PhrikGnU,  iii.  20. 

Phiyaia.  Persian  forces  in,  on  Alex- 
anders landing,  x.  27,  28 ;  submission 
of,  to  Alexander,  x.  88. 

Phrygian  influence  on  the  religion  of 
the  Greeks,  i.  21,  22,  28 ;  music  and 
worship,  iii.  39  seq. 

Phrygians  and  Trojans,  i.  304;  and 
Thracians,  iii.  88.  39  <^. ;  ethnical 
affinities  and  early  distribution  of, 
iii.  86. 

Phrynichus  the  tragedian,  his  capture  of 
Mildtus,  iii.  520  seq. ;  his  Phoenissse, 
iv.  238  («.  1). 

Phrynichus  the  commander,  at  Mildtus, 
vL  218 ;  and  Amorgfis,  vi.  218  (n.  2) ; 
and  Alkibiadds,  vi.  240  seq. ;  deposi- 
tion of,  vi.  246 ;  and  the  Four  Hun- 
dred, vi.  249,  290  seq. :  assassination 
of,  vi.  293,  310  (n.  2) ;  decree  respect- 
ing the  memory  of,  vL  810. 

Phrynon,  ix.  360. 

Phryxus  and  Helld,  i.  116  seq. 

Phthidtis  and  Deukalion,  i.  98. 

^vo-i;,  first  use  of,  in  the  sense  of 
nature,  i.  882. 

Phyi-Ath&iU,  iii.  326. 

Phylarch,  Athenian,  ii.  872. 

PhyH,  occupation  of,  by  Thrasybulus, 
vl.484. 

Phyllidas  and  the  conspiracy  against 
the  philo-Laconian  oligarchy  at 
Th6bes,  viiL  78  sea. 

Physical  astronomy  thought  impious  by 
ancient  Greeks.  L  814  (n.  1) ;  science, 
commencemeni  of,  among  the  Greeks, 
L831. 

Phytalids,  their  tale  of  D6m6t6r,  L  41. 

Phyton,  ix.  18  seq. 

Pierians,  original  seat  of,  iii.  204. 

PUti,  Monts  de,  iL  628. 

IIiAoi  of  the  Lacedsemonians  in  Sphak- 
teria,  v.  260  (n.  1). 

Pinarus,  Alexander  and  Darius  on  the, 
X.  Wseq. 

Pindar,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  L  840 
seq. 

Pindus,  iL  141  seq. 

Piracy  in  early  Greece,  iL  80.  49  seq. 

Pisa  and  Elis,  relations  of.  if.  351  seq. 

Pisaians  and  the  Olympic  games,  ii. 
239,  847,  viL  896;  and  Eleians,  ii. 
847,  351. 

Pisatic  sovereignty  of  Pelops,  L  144. 

Pisidia,  conquest  of,  by  Alexander,  x. 
49. 

PissuthnSs,  iv.  611,  vii.  176. 

Pitani,  iii.  19. 

Pittakus,  power  and  merit  of,  iii.  26  seq. 

Plagw  ai  Athens,  v.  77  seq. ;  revival  of, 
V.  211. 

Platasa  and  Th6bes,  disputes  between, 
iiL  384 ;  and  Athens,  first  connexion 
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PULTiBANS. 
of.  iii.  888 :  battle  of,  !▼.  270  aeo.i  re- 
velation of  the  victory  of,  at  Mykald 
the  same  day,  iv.  288  ;  night-surprise 
of,  by  the  Thebans,  v.  87  $eq. ;  siege  of, 
bv  Archidamus,  v.  109  seq.;  surrender 
of,  to  the  LacedsBmomans,  v.  179 
9eq.;  restoration  of,  by  Sparta,  viii 
28  seq, ;  capture  of,  by  Thebans,  viiL 
161  aeq, 

Platceans  at  MarathOn,  iv.  88.  ^ 

Plato,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  394, 
996  seq,;  on  the  return  of  the  Hdra- 
kleids,  i.  448;  on  homicide,  ii.  86 
(n.  1) ;  his  Republic  and  the  Lykur- 
gean  institutions,  ii  807 ;  and  the 
Sophists,  vil.  84-80 ;  and  XenophOn, 
evidence  of,  about  So^ratds,  vii.  84, 
123  (n.),  126  (n.  2);  his  extension 
and  improvement  of  the  formal  logic 
founded  by  Sokratds,  vlL  107 ;  pur- 
pose of  his  dialogues,  vii.  129;  in- 
correct assertions  in  the  Menexenus 
of,  vii.  628  (n.  2^ :  the  letters  of,  ix, 
60  (n,  2);  and  Dionysius  the  Elder, 
ix.  87,  68 ;  and  Dion,  ix.  37.  66  *eq., 
67,  82 ;  and  Dionysius  the  Younger, 
ix.  60,  67j  81 ;  Dion  and  the  Pytha- 
goreans, IX.  66  seq.;  statements  and 
advice  of,  on  the  condition  of  Syra- 
cuse, ix.  128  8^9. ;  and  the  kings  of 
Macedonia,  ix.  203  seq. 

PluusibUfietum,  i.  887,  486. 

PUistoanax,  iv.  434  seq. 

Plemmyrium.  vi.  108, 126  seq. 

Plutarch  ana  Lykmgus,  ii.  269,  263,  817 
teq. ;  on  the  ephor  Epitadeus,  iL  821; 
and  Herodotus,  ill  417  (n.  2),  iv.  107 
(n.  2):  on  Periklds,  v.  96. 

Plutarch  qfEretria,  ix.  331  seq. 

Plyntiria,  vi.  868. 

Podaleirius  and  Macha^n,  L  166. 

Podarkis,  birth  of,  i.  106. 

PoemSf  lost  epic,  ii.  67  seq.;  epic,  recited 
in  public,  not  read  in  private,  ii.  71. 

Poetry.  Greek,  transition  of,  from  the 
mytnical  past  to  the  positive  present, 
L  827:  epic,  ii.  64 seq.;  epic,  Homeric 
and  Hesiodic,  ii.  66  seq. ;  didactic  and 

.  mystic  hexameter,  ii.  67 ;  lyric  and 
choric,  intended  for  the  ear,  ii.  72 ; 
Greek,  advances  of.  within  a  century 
and  a  naif  after  Terpander,  iii.  800. 

Poets  inspired  by  the  Muse,  i.  320; 
iambic,  elegiac,  and  Ivric,  predomi- 
nance of  the  present  in,  L  828 ;  and 
Iogo«;raphers,  their  treatment  of 
mythes,  i.  889  wg. ;  early,  chrono- 
logical evidence  of.  i.  480  seq.:  epic, 
and  their  probable  dates,  u.   69; 

Sclic.ii.  69  seq. ;  gnomic  or  moralizing, 
.  814  »eq. 
Polemarchf  Athenian,  ii.  446. 
Polemarchs,  Spartan,  ii.  371. 


PRAXITAS. 

PoUmarchus,  vL  467. 

Politieal  club  at  Athens,  vi.  246. 

PolUieianSf  new  class  of.  at  Athens, 
after  Perikl^,  v.  166  seq, 

PolUs,  defeat  of,  by  Chabrias,  viiL  122. 

Polltue  and  Castor,  i.  166  seq, 

Polyarchus,  ix.  168. 

PolybiadSs,  viii.  64. 

Polybiusy  his  transformation  of  mythes 
to  history,  L  369 ;  perplexing  state- 
ment of,  respecting  the  war  between 
Sybaris  and  KrotOn,  iv.  99;  the 
Greece  of,  x.  324. 

Polyeharis  and  Eueephnus.  iL  889. 

Pdydamas  qfPharsalus,  viii  129  seq. 

Polydamas  the  Macedonian,  x.  141. 

Polydamidas  at  Mendd,  v.  868  seq. 

Polykratis  qf  Samos,  iii  468  nq. 

PolvkratSs  the  Sophist,  harangue  of,  on 
the  accusation  against  Sokrates,  vii 
147  (n.  2). 

Polynikis,  i  247.  248  seq.,  262,  266. 

Polyphron,  viii  236. 

Polysperchon,  appointed  by  Antipater 
as  his  successor,  x.  276 ;  plans  of,  x. 
276 ;  edict  of.  at  Pella,  x.  278  seq. ; 
PhokiOn  and  Agnonid^s  heard  before, 
X.  286  seq. ;  and  Kassander,  x.  296, 
806,  316 ;  flight  of,  to  .fitolia.  x.  802. 

PolystrcUus,  one  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
vi  296  («.  1),  296(n.  2),  306,  818. 

Polyxena,  death  of,  i  278. 

PolyzUus  and  Hiero.  iv.  814. 

Pompey  in  Kolchis,  L  223. 

Pontic  Greeks,  x.  390  seq. 

Pontic  Herdkleia,  x.  891,  408. 

Pontus  and  Gaea,  children  of.  i  7. 

Popular  beli^ia  ancient  mythes,  L  880, 

Porus,  X.  169  seq. 

Poseiddn,  i  6, 10,  68 ;  prominence  of,  in 
JSolid  legends,  i  103 ;  Erechtheus,  i. 
177 :  and  Athend,  i  180 ;  and  Lao- 
mea6n,  i  261. 

Positive  evidence,  indispensable  to  his- 
torical proof,  i  888  sea. 

Positive  tendencies  of  the  Greek  mind 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  iii.  898  seq. 

Post-Homeric  poems  on  the  Trojan  war, 
i.  291  seq. 

Potidcea  and  Artabazus.  iv.  248:  rela- 
tions of,  with  Corinth  and  Auiens, 
iv.  660 ;  designs  of  Perdikkas  and  the 
Corinthians  upon,  iv.  661 ;  revolt  of, 
from  Athens,  iv,  652  seq. :  Athenian 
victory  near,  iv.  656 ;  blockade  of,  by 
the  Athenians,  iv.  656,  v.  64,  85, 104  ; 
Brasidas'  attempt  upon,  v.  868; 
capture  of,  by  Philip  and  the  Olyn- 
ttuans,  ix.  232. 

Prasice,  expedition  of  PythodOrus  to, 
vill9. 

Praxitas,  vii  498  (n.  IX  486  seq. 
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PRIAM. 

Priam,  I  268,  268  (n.  1),  i?.  129. 

Priini,  iii  6, 10,  i?.  611. 

Fri«tit,  Egyptian,  iii.  183  teq. 

Primitive  and  historical  Greece,  iL  85- 
56. 

Private  property,  rights  of,  at  Athens, 
vi521««g. 

Probability  alone  not  soflBdent  for  his- 
torical proof,  i.  888. 

Pro-Bouleutie  SenaU.  SoI6n's,  ii  489. 

PriJWK,  board  of,  ri.  198. 

Prodikus,  vii.  48,  67  teq, 

Prcetoa  and  his  daughters,  LBiteq, 

Prokni,  i.  181  teq. 

ProkrU,  I.  188. 

Promitkeut,  I.  6 ;  and  Zeus,  i.  60,  70,  78 
teq. ;  and  Panddra,  L  67 ;  and  Epim^ 
theus,  1.  70 ;  .fflschylns'  i.  846  ^  1). 

Property,  rights  of,  at  Athens,  it  478, 
486  ««9. 

Propheciet,  SibvUine,  i.  807. 

Pr^pontit,  Phokidn  in,  ix.  446. 

Propylcea,  building  of,  iv.  606,  609  (n.  2X 

Protagorat,  yii.  44,  48  teq.,  69  teq.,  61 
(n.  1). 

Protetilaut,  I  268 ;  iv.  292. 

Prothoiit,  viii.  166. 

Proxemu  of  Tegea,  viii.  199. 

Prytaneium,  Soldn's  regulations  about, 
a  509. 

Prytanet,  iii.  867. 

Prytanies,  iii.  367. 

Prytanit,  x.  416. 

P«ainm«ni<u«,  iii  485. 

Ptammetichut  I.,  iii.  141  teq. 

Ptammetichut  and  Tamos,  viii.  12. 

Ptanimit,  iii  160. 

Ptephitm,  Demophantus*  democratical, 
vl.  306  teq. 

Ptephismt  and  laws,  distinctions  be- 
tween, iv.  467. 

Ptyttaleia,  Persian  troops  in,  iv.  228, 
^1. 

Ptolemy  of  Aldrut,  viii  237  ;  and  Pelo- 
' '    ,  viii.  260 ;  assassination  of,  viii 


PtoUiny  of  Egypt,  attack  of  Perdikkas 
on,  X.  271 ;  alliance  of,  with  Eas- 
sander,  Lysimachus,  and  Seleukus 
against  Antigonns,  x.  308,  305,  817, 
820 ;  proclamations  of,  to  the  Greeks, 
X.  8i03 ;  Lysimachus.  and  Eassander, 
pacification  of,  vritn  Antigonns,  x. 
805 ;  iu  Greece,  x.  307. 

Ptolemy,  nephew  of  Antifonus,  x.  806. 

Public  tpeaJeing,  its  early  origin  and  in- 
tellectual effects,  U.  19  teq. 

Pwnjab,  Alexander's  conquests  in  the, 
x.  171  teq. 

Pur^cation  for  homicide,  i.  28. 

Pydna,  siege  of,  by  Archestratus,  iv. 
653 ;  siege  of,  by  Archelaus,  vi.  842 ; 
and  Pfailip,  ix.  282. 


RHBOIANB. 

Pyla,  in  Babylonia,  vii  206  (».  2)»  lOO 
(n.2). 

Pylagora,  ii  178. 

Pyliant,  i  448  mo.,  ii  266. 

Pylut,  attack  of  H6raklte  on.  i  106 ; 
long  independence  of,  ii.  268  (n.  1) ; 
occupation  and  fortification  of,  by  the 
Athenians,  v.  282  teq.;  armistJfce  con- 
cluded at,  V.  241,  249 ;  Eileen's  ex- 
pedition to.  V.  252  §eq, ;  cession  of, 
demanded  oy  the  LaoedsBmonians, 
▼.  482;  helots  brought  back  to,  by 
the  Auienians,  v.  469 ;  recapture  of, 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  vi  864. 

Pyramids,  Effyptian,  iii.  139. 

Pyrrha  and  Deukalidn,  i  92. 

Pyrrho  and  Sokrat^s,  vii  166  (»».  1). 

Pyrrhut,  ton  qfAekUUt,  i  174. 

Pyrrhut.  king  of  EpirM,  and  Antipater, 
son  of  Eassander.  x.  822  tea. 

Pythagoras  the  philotopher,  i  881  teq., 
iv.  76,  98  teq.,  99. 

Pythagoras  the  JBphetian  despot,  iii  11. 

I^agorean  order,  iv.  82,  87  teq..  99. 

Pythc^foreaTu.  logical  distinction  of 
genera  and  species  unknown  to,  vii 
106  (n.  8);  &to  and  Dion,  ix.  66 

PyStat,  X.  889. 

Pythia,  the,  at  Delphi,  and  Phflomelus, 

ix.245. 
Pythian  Apollo,  i  44. 
Pythian  garnet,  ii  168  teq.,  iU.  284  mo., 

289,  ri&.  129  (n.),  186,  ix.  414. 
Pythiut  the  Phrygian,  iv.  127. 
Pythod^rut,  v.  681.  686,  vi  119. 
Python,  mission  of,  to  Athens,  ix.  481. 
I^thonikut,  vi  12  Mg.,  88. 


Qnadriremet,  viii  461. 
Qmnqueremet,  iv.  146  (n.  2),  viii  461. 


Ra/:et  of  men  in  "  Works  and  .Days,"  i. 
9lseq. 

Religiout  ceremonies  a  source  of  mvthes, 
i.  68, 406  teg.;  views  paramount  in  the 
Homeric  age,  i  828 ;  views,  opposi- 
tion of,  to  sdeutiflc,  among  the 
Greeks,  i  824,  886  teq. :  festivals, 
Grecian,  iii.  278,  292  Mg.,  ix.  848 ;  as- 
sociations, effect  of,  on  early  Grecian 
art,  iii.  821. 

Reply  to  criticisms  on  the  first  two 
volumes  of  this  history,  i  866  (n.  1). 

Bhadamdnthut  and*Minos,  i  201. 

Bhaptodet,  ii.  66, 74  teq. 

Khea,  i.  6,  6. 

Bhegiant  and  Tarentines,  expedition  of, 
against  the  lapygians,  iv.  828. 
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Mkeaium,  iii  186 ;  the  chorus  ami  from 
Me686n6  to,  Ui.  279  (n.  1);  and  Athena, 
▼.  626  (n.  1) ;  the  Athenian  fleet  near, 
B.C.  426,  T.  631;  progress  of  the 
Athenian  armament  for  Sicily  to.  tL 
17;  disconragement  of  the  Athe- 
nians at,  Ti  26 ;  relations  of,  with 
Dionysius,  B.C.  899,  yiiL  466  »eq.;  and 
Dionysios,  ix.  4,  7,  11,  16  $eq. ;  and 
Dionvsius  the  Younger,  ix.  181 ; 
Timoleon  at,  ix.  142  tea. 

BKetoric,  !▼.  482.  Tii  22,  2B  M9. 

Mhetors  and  sopnists,  if.  482  »eq. 

Rhetra,  the  priiniti?e  constitutional,  iL 
266  (n.  2X 

Rhetra,  the  Three  Lykurgean,  iL  276 
(n.  2). 

Rkianw  and  the  second  Messenian 
war,  iL  348. 

muum,  Phormio  in  the  Oulf  at,  t.  117 

BkMet,  founder  of,  L  466  mq;.  ;  dikas- 
teries  at,  i?.  468  (n.  1):  and  the 
Olympic  games,  v.  464  (n.  1);  the 
Peioponnesian  fleet  at,  vi.  229.'  viL 
627,  682  tea.,  vL  819 ;  Dorieus  at,  tL 
889 ;  revolt  of,  from  Sparta,  tIL  486 ; 
revolt  of,  from  Athens,  ix.  216  mo.  ; 
siege  of,  by  Demetrius  Poliork6t«s, 
X.  816. 

JUwdiaru  and  the  battle  of  Ghieroneia, 
ix.  487. 

Mhoddpis,  iiL  164  (n.  2). 

Bhoekus  of  Samos,  iii.  820. 

JUuuakiSf  X.  84. 

mtei,  post-Homeric,  L  24 ;  ecstatic,  L 
27«<5. 

RiverSt  mythical  personages  identified 
with,  L  811  (n.  2);  of  Greece,  iL 
146. 

Robbery,  violent,  how  regarded  in  Greece 
and  Burope,  iL  49  (n.  2). 

Romancea  of  chivalry,  L  426,  iL  89  (n. 

Roman  kings,  authority  of.  ii.  11  (n.  8). 

Roman  law  of  debtor  ana  creditor,  li. 
476  «e2. 

Romans,  respect  of,  for  Ilium,  L  299 ; 
beliei  of ,  with  regard  to  earthquakes, 
i.  868  (n.  2) ;  disl&e  of,  to  paid  judi. 
cial  pleading,  vii.  86  (n.  1) ;  embassy 
from,  to  Alexander,  x.  188  {n.  2): 
livy's  opinion  as  to  the  chances  of 
Alexander,  if  he  had  attacked  the,  x. 
199. 

Rome,  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest 
at,  iL  481  (n.  1) ;  debasement  of  coin 
at,  ii.  483 ;  new  tables  at,  ii.  484  (n.  1); 
law  of  debtor  and  creditor  at,  ii.  626 
•eq.;  political  associations  at,  vL  247 
(n.  1);  and  Carthage,  treaties  be- 
tween, viii.  876  (n.  1). 

Roxana,  x.  167.  264,  269,  300,  806. 


Sacred  gamu,  Sol6n's  rewards  to  Tictora 

at,  iL  608;  objects,  Gre^  view  of 

material    connexion    with,    iiL    291 

(n.  2),  848. 
Sacred  War,  the  first,  iiL  288  seq,.  It. 

481 ;  the  second,  ix.  287  tea.,  864  teq.  ; 

position  of  Philip  after  the  seccmd, 

ix.  421 ;  the  third,  ix.  462. 
Sacrifices,  L  69 ;  human,  in  Greece,  L 

1210  seq. 
Sacrilege,  French  legisla^on  upcMi,  vL 

47(n.l).  --e—         *™. 

SadyaXUs,  iU.  76. 

Saga,  the  AmpOre  on,  i.  822  (n.  1). 

Sage,  a  universal  manifestation  of  the 
human  mind,  L  412. 

S(uenpoeaie,  applied  as  a  standard  to 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  iL  96. 

Sagra,  date  of  the  battle  at,  iv.  94  (f  i.  2>. 

SainU,  legends  of,  L  420  seq. 

Sakadas,  iiL  812. 

StUathus,  V.  167  seq. 

Salamis,  the  serpent  of,  L  172 ;  war 
between  Athens  and  Megara  about, 
iL  461  seq. ;  retreat  of  the  Greek  fleet 
from  Artendsium  to,  iv.  198,  203 ;  the 
battle  of,  iv.  228 ;  Persian  and  Greek 
fleets  after  the  battle  of,  iv.  239; 
migration  of  Athenians  to,  on  Mar- 
donius'  approach,  iv.  249 ;  seizure  of 
prisoners  at,  by  the  Thirty  Tyrants 
at  Athens,  vi.  486. 

Salamis  in  Cyprus,  L  172 ;  viiL  13  seq, 

SaZmoneus^  L  102. 

Samian  exiles,  application  of,  to  Sparta, 
iiL  466;  attack  of,  on  Siphnos,  iiL 
467 ;  at  Zankl6.  iii.  616. 

Samiaiu  and  Athenians,  contrast  be- 
tween, iii.  460;  slaughter  of,  by 
Otands,  iiL  463  :  at  Lad6,  iii.  616 ; 
migration  of,  to  Sicilv,  iii.  516 ;  trans- 
fer of  the  fund  of  the  confederacy 
from  D6I0S  to  Athens  proposed  by, 
iv.  428 ;  application  of,  to  Sparta  for 
aid  against  Athens,  iv.  516. 

Samnites,  ix.  8. 

/Samoa,  foundation  of,  iiL  6 ;  condition 
of,  on  the  accession  of  Darius  Hy- 
staspds,  iiL  453 ;  Lacedsemonians  and 
Polykratds  at,  iiL  466 ;  Persian  ar- 
mament under  Datis  at,  iv.  18 ;  Per- 
sian fleet  at,  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  iv.  289,  284;  Greek  fleet 
moves  to  the  rescue  of,  from  the 
Persians,  iv.  283;  an  autonomous 
ally  of  Athens,  iv.  488;  revolt  of, 
from  the  Athenians,  iv.  611  seq.,  616 ; 
and  Miletus,  dispute  between,  about 
Pri6n6,  iv.  511 ;  Athenian  armament 
against,  under  Perikl6s.  Sophoklte, 
&c.,  iv.  612  seq.;  blockaded,  iv.  618; 
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govezmneiit  of,  after  its  capture  by 
Periklte,  W.  615 ;  deuiocratical  re?o- 
lution  at,  Ti.  208  $€q.\  powerful  Athe- 
nian fleet  at,  B.C.  412,  vi.  220 ;  oli- 
garchical conspiracy  at,  vl  237  teq., 
266  »eq. ;  embassy  from  the  Four 
Hundred  to,  ?i  278,  281  »eq..  284: 
Athenian  democracy  reconstitutea 
at,  vL  276  aeq.;  the  Athenian  demo- 
cracy at,  and  Alkibiad^s,  vL  278  m?.  ; 
eagerness  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
at,  to  saU  to  Peirseus,  vi  282,  288 ; 
envoys  from  Argos  to  the  Athenian 
Demos  at,  vi.  284 ;  Athenian  demo- 
cracy at.  contrasted  with  the  oli- 
garchy of  the  Four  Hundred,  vi  816 
ieq,;  Strombichidds'  arrival  at,  from 
the  Hellespont,  vi.  821 ;  Alkibiadte' 
return  from  Aspendus  to,  vi.  389; 
Alkibiad^s  sails  from,  to  the  Helles- 
pont, vi.  863 :  Alkibiad6s  at,  B.C.  407, 
vL  858 ;  Alkibiadds  leaves  Antiochus 
in  command  at,  vi.  876 ;  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  armament  at,  with  Alki- 
biadte.  vi.  877 :  Kondn  at,  vi  882 ; 
Lysander  at,  vi  448,  457 ;  conquest 
of,  by  Tunotheus,  viii  280,  282  (n. 

SamothraeiafUf  exploits  of,  at  Salamis, 
iv.  280. 

Sangala,  capture  of,  by  Alexander,  x. 
172. 

Sapph6f  i.  328,  iii.  26  teq. 

Sardinia,  proposition  of  Bios  for  a  Pan- 
Ionic  emigration  to,  iii  422. 

SardUt  iii  46 ;  capture  of,  by  Cyrus, 
iii  406 ;  march  of  Aristagoras  to,  and 
burning  of,  iii  601 ;  march  of  Xerxte 
to,  ana  collection  of  his  forces  at,  iv. 
114 ;  march  of  Xerxes  from,  iv.  126 ; 
retirement  of  the  Persian  army  to, 
after  their  defeat  at  Mykal6,  iv.  289 : 
Alkibiadte'  imprisonment  at,  and 
escape  from,  vi  843 ;  forces  of  Cyrus 
the  Younger  collected  at,  vii  182 ; 
inarch  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  from,  to 
Kunaxa,  vii.  186  seq.;  victory  of  Age- 
silaus  near,  vii.  438 ;  surrender  of,  to 
Alexander,  x.  88. 

Sariua,  x.  8,  50  seq, 

Barmatia'Mt  iii.  66  «ea. 

^rP&2(m,  i  202. 

8ata»pi»,  iii  106, 108(n.  1). 

Satrapiis  of  Darius  Hystaspte,  iii.  449. 

Satrapt  under  Darius  Hystaspds,  d^ 
contentH  of,  iii.  443  $eq. ;  of  Alexander, 
X.  179  seq. 

Satynu  o/ Herakleia,  x.  895  teq, 

Satyru*  I,  of  Bosporus,  ix.  268  (n.  2X 
X.  411  teq, 

6atyru»  the  actor,  ix.  264,  865. 

Sa^prut  II.  of  Bosporus,  x.  414. 

Saxo  Orammatictu  and  Snorro  Sturleson 


SENATE. 

contrasted    with    Pherekydte   and 
Hellanikns,  i  418. 

8eaUt,  iBginiean  and  Buboic.  ii  241 
$eq.,  245;  Mginasaai,  Euboic,  and 
Attic,  ii.  638. 

Scandinavian  mythical  genealogies,  i 
416  (n.  2) ;  and  Teutomc  epic,  i  427 
»eq. 

Scardus,  ii  142. 

Science,  physical,  commencement  of, 
among  the  Greeks,  i.  381. 

Scientific  views,  opposition  of.  to  reli- 
gious, among  the  Greeks,  i.  824-388 
seq. 

Seiscion  between  the  superior  men  and 
the  multitude  among  the  Greeks, 
i888. 

Sculpture  at  Athens,  under  Periklte,  iv. 
606. 

Scurrility  at  festivals,  iii  804  (n.  2X 

Sciflla,  i  1,  208. 

Scvthia,  iii  61;  Darius'  invasion  of, 
m.  474  »eq. 

Scythians,  m.  61  tea.,  x.  405  ;  invasion 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Upper  Asia  bv,  iii. 
70  seq.;  strong  impression  produced 
by,  upon  Herodotus'  imagination, 
iii  478 ;  attack  of  Philip  on,  ix.  447 ; 
and  Alexander,  x.  148, 149, 166. 

Secession  of  the  mythical  races  of 
Greece,  i.  457. 

SeisachtJuia,  or  debtor's  relief-law  of 
Sol6n,  ii  469  seq. 

SeUni,  i.  6,  814  (n.  1). 

Seleukus,  alliance  of,  with  Kassander. 
Lysimachus,  and  Ptolemy  against 
Antigonus,  x.  308,  806,  817,  820; 
Kassander,  Lysimachus,  and  Ptole- 
my, pacification  of.  with  Antigonns, 
X.  306;  and  the  Pontic  H6rakleia, 
X.  400 ;  death  of,  x.  402. 

Selinuntines.  defeat  of,  by  the  ] 
tseans  and  Carthaginians,  viii  I 

Selinus,  iii  177:  and  Egesta,  v.  640, 
viii  383 ;  application  of,  to  Syracuse, 
viii  884 ;  capture  of,  by  Hannibal, 
viii.  889  seq.;  abandonment  of,  by  the 
rest  of  Sicily,  viii.  890 ;  Hermokratds 
at,  viii.  899. 

SeUi,  ii.  194. 

Selymbria,  vi.  349, 866,  ix.  441  (n.  1). 

ScTtuU,  i  288. 

Semi-historical,  interpretation  of  ancient 
mythes,  i  882. 

Senate  and  Agora  subordinate  in 
legendary,  paramount  in  historical 
Greece,  a.  18;  Spartan,  ii  266,  277 ; 
of  Areopagus,  ii  444 ;  powers  of,  en- 
larged by  Soldn,  ii  489;  of  Four 
Hundred,  Soldn's.  ii  489:  of  Five 
Hundred,  iii  867;  at  Athens,  ex- 
pulsion of,  by  the  Four  Hundred,  vi 
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8inaU>r8,  addition  to  the  oath  of  Athe- 
nian, vL  616. 

SenHment.  mingled  ethical  and  mythi- 
cal, in  ''  Won  and  Days,"  i.  64  uq. 

8ipiat-Akti,  Xerzds'  fleet  at,  iv.  181  •eq. 

Servitude,  temporary,  of  the  gods,  i.  64, 
106  (n.  8). 

SeUos,  capture  of,  B.C.  476,  iv.  298  uq,; 
escape  of  the  Athenian  sqnadron 
from,  to  Elaeus,  yi.  829 ;  Deriyllidas 
at.  vii.  486;  capture  of,  by  Kdtys, 
▼iu.  852  ;  surrender  of,  to  Athens, 
B.C.  868,  Tiii.  861  (n.  8)  ;  conquest  of, 
by  Charts,  ix.  268. 

8e%Uhet  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
Tii  823,  885  ieq. 

Seven  ehi^i  against  Thebes,  the,  i.  260. 

Seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  iii  816  seq. 

Sibyl,  the  Erythraean,  i.  26. 

Sibylline  propfiecies.  i.  26,  807. 

Sicilian  Greeks  and  Phoenicians,  iii  97 ; 
Greeks,  prosperity  of,  between  B.C. 
785  and  485,  iiL  180  seq, ;  Greeks, 
peculiarity  of  their  uonetarv  and 
statical  scale,  iii.  182 :  comedv,  iii. 
185 ;  Greeks,  early  goyemments  of, 
iv.  297 ;  cities,  B.C.  481,  ▼.  522,  625 ; 
and  Italian  Dorians,  aid  expected 
from,  by  Sparta,  ▼.  527 ;  cities, 
fi;eneral  peace  between,  B.a  424,  y. 
685;  aid  to  Syracuse,  B.C.  418,  ▼! 
129. 

Sicily,  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  in,  iiL 
97;  ante-Hellenic  population  of,  iii. 
163,  175,  186  ;  and  Italy,  early  lan- 
guages and  history  of,  ill.  167  (n.  2) ; 
and  Italy,  date  of  earliest  Grecian 
colony  in,  iii.  169 ;  rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  Grecian  colonies  in,  after  B.c. 
786,  iiL  178 ;  the  voyage  from  Greece 
to,  iii.  174 ;  spot  where  the  Greeks 
first  landed  in,  iii.  174 ;  Mecarian, 
IiL  177  ;  sub-colonies  from,  ill.  179 ; 
Sikel  or  Sikan  caverns  in,  iii.  180 
n.  1);  mixed  population  of,  iii.  182 ; 
lifference  between  Greeks  in,  and 
those  in  Greece  Proper,  iii.  184 ; 
despots  in,  about  B.O.  500,  iv.  297; 
Carthaginian  invasion  of,  B.C.  480, 
iv.  810;  expulsion  of  despots  from, 
B.C.  465,  iv.  820 ;  after  the  expulsion 
of  despots,  B.C.  465,  iv.  828,  826  seq,, 
V.  516  ;  return  of  Duketius  to,  v.  521; 
intellectual  movement  in,  between 
B.C.  461-416,  V.  524  ;  relations  of.  to 
Athens  and  Sparta,  altered  by  the 
quarrel  between  Ck>rinth  and  Kor- 
kyra,  v.  526 ;  Dorians  attack  the 
lonians  in,  about  B.C.  427,  v.  528; 
Ionic  cities  in,  solicit  aid  from 
Athens,  against  the  Dorians,  B.C. 
427,  v.  529 ;  Athenian  expedition  to, 
B.C.  427,  v.  529  ;  Athenian  expedition 
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to,  B.C.  426,  y.  680;  Athenian  ex- 
pedition to,  B.C.  422,  T.  688 :  Athe- 
nian expedition  to,  b.C  416,  vi,l$eq.; 
Athenian  expedition  to,  B.C.  418,  vi 
128  seq. :  effect  of  the  Athenian 
disaster  in,  upon  aU  Greeks,  vL  196 ; 
intervention  of  Carthage  in,  B.C.  410, 
▼iiL884  seq. :  invasion  of7by  Hannibal, 
B.C.  409,  viiL  886  seq. ;  abandonment  ox 
Selinus  by  the  Hellenic  cities  of.  B.C 
400,  viii.  890;  Hannibal's  return  mm, 
B.O.  409,  viiL  897 ;  return  of  Hermo- 
kratte  to,  viii.  806 ;  invasion  of,  by 
Hannibal  and  Imilkon,  viii.  404  9eq. ; 
southern,  depressed  condition  of,  B.a 
405,  viii.  489 ;  expedition  of  Diony- 
sius  against  the  Carthaginians  in, 
viiL  466  seq. ;  frequency  of  pestilence 
among  tbe  Cartnaginians  in.  Ix.  1 ; 
Dionysius'  conquests  in  the  interior 
of,  B.O.  894,  ix.  4 ;  condition  of,  B.C. 
858-844,  ix.  128 ;  voyage  of  llmoleon 
to,  ix.  142  seq.;  invasion  of,  by  the 
Carthaginians,  B.c.  840,  ix.  109 ;  Tl- 
moleon  in,  ix.  170-198 ;  expedition  to, 
under  Giskon,  ix.  ISO;  Affathoklds 
in,  X.  871  seq.;  ceases  to  Be  nnder 
Hellenic  agency  after  Agathoklte,  z. 
888. 
Sidon,  iii.  90 ;  conquest  of,  by  Ochus, 
ix.  426 ;  surrender  of,  to  Alexander, 

X.  7a 

Sidus,  capture  of,  by  the  Laoedsemoni- 
ans,  viL  600 ;  recovery  of,  by  Iphlkm- 
t^,  vii.  517. 

Siege  of  Troy,  L  262-278. 

Sigeium,  Mitylenseans  at,  L  806;  and 
Peisistratus,  iii.  887. 

Sikans,  iii.  168, 165  (n.  8).  184. 

Sikel  prince,  Duketius,  iii.  186. 

SikeU,'  iiL  163 ;  in  Italy,  iii.  16^  188; 
migration  of,  from  Italy  to  Sicily,  iiL 
167  (n.  1);  in  Sicily,  iii.  182 ;  viii.  475, 
ix.  4. 

Sikinnus,  iv.  222.  286,  401  (n.  2). 

Siky&n,  origin  of,  L  266  m^.;  early  con- 
dition of,  ii.  880 ;  despots  at,  iL  407 
seq.,  412 ;  classes  of  people  at,  ii.  410 ; 
names  of  Dorian  and  non-Dorian 
tribes  at,  ii.  406,  410 ;  Corinth,  and 
Megara,  analogy  of,  ii.  420 ;  Athenian 
attacks  upon,  iv.  419 ;  Spartan  and 
Argeian  expedition  against,  v.  496 ; 
desertion  of,  from  Sparta  to  Thdbes, 
viiL  244 ;  intestine  dissensions  at,  B.C. 
867-866,  viii.  256  seq. ;  Buphrdn  at,  viiL 
255,  269  seq. 

SUphium,  iii.  260,  261. 

Silver  nice,  the,  i.  62. 

Simonidis  ofKeds,  epigram  of,  on  the 
battle  of  Thermopylse,  iv.  201 ;  medi- 
ation of,  between  Hiero  and  Thero, 
iv.  817. 
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BhnonUUi  qf  Amorgra,  poetrr  of,  L  837 
«g.,  ill.  806,  814. 

flinon,  i277. 

Sindpt,  and  the  Amazons,  1. 196  (n.  8); 
date  of  the  foundation  of,  iii.  74  (n.): 
Perikldfl*  expedition  to,  !▼.  496 :  and 
the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  ru.  290 
uq.,  811 ;  lonff  independence  of,  x. 
891;  envoys  from,  with  Darius,  x. 
891. 

SiphnuSf  ii.  683;  attack  of  Samlan 
exiles  on,  iii  467. 

Birens,  the,  i.  1. 

Siris,  or  Herakleia,  iii.  196. 

Sisygamfds,  x.  Ill,  117. 

5<«3i}>AiM,  i  118  8eq. 

SUalkit,  ▼.  64, 188. 

SUhonia,  iii.  261. 

Sittaki^  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at, 
▼ii.277. 

8kald$t  Icelandic,  songs  of,  ii.  84  (n.  2), 
89  (n.  2). 

Skedanu,  viii.  169. 

8k^;>ri8,  Derkyllidas  at,  yii.  880. 

Skillus,  Xenophdn  at,  yii.  844  ^e^.    . 

8ki6ni,  revolt  of,  from  Athens  to  Brasi* 
das,  T.  848  «ea.;  dispute  about,  after 
the  One  Years  truce  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  ▼.  861 ;  blockade  of,  by 
the  Athenians,  B.C.  428,  t.  855 ;  cap- 
ture of,  by  the  Athenians,  B.c.  421, 
V.  426. 

8kiTit€B,  T.  446,  TiiL  22. 

Skylax,  iii  460,  494.  viii.  217  (n.  1). 

SkyllHium,  iii.  196. 

Skyro»f  conquest  of,  by  Eim6n,  iv.  892. 

SkytalUm  at  Argos,  viii.  189  mct. 

Smdhini,  and  the  Ten  lliousand 
Greeks,  vii  276. 

Slavery  of  debtors  in  Attica  before 
Sol6n,  ii  466. 

Slavet  in  legendary  Greece,  ii.  87  ieq. 

SmerdU,  iii  487  <«9. 

Sminthtan  Apollo,  i  47,  806. 

Smyrna,  iii.  10, 16. 

Sodal  War,  ix.  216,  227. 

Socratie  phtloBopfierSf  their  ui^ust  con- 
demnation  of  rhapsodes,  ii  74. 


ffocratiei  viri,  vii.  84  (n.  1\ 
Sogdian  rock,  capture  of,  by 
X.166. 


Alexander, 


8ogdi4ina^  Alexander  in,  x.  146  teq.,  160 
Hq. 

SokraiiBt  his  treatment  of  the  discre- 
pancy between  scientific  and  reli- 
gious views,  i  834 ;  treatment  of,  by 
the  Athenians,  i  837  seq.;  alleged 
impiety  of,  attack  by  Aristophands, 
i  8^  (n.  2):  and  the  sophists,  iv.  484, 
V.  440  (n.  1),  vii.  60  (n.  2),  82, 118  (n. 
1) ;  at  the  battle  of  Delium,  v.  811 : 
and  Alkibiadds,  v.  HO  seq.i  and 
Eritias,  V.  441  seq.;  at  the  Athenian 


Assembly,  on  the  generals  at  Arginu- 
8»,  vi  420 ;  and  the  Iliirty,  vi  464, 
477 :  and  Parmenidds,  vii  26  (n.  8) ; 
dislike  of,  to  teaching  for  pay,  vii 
24;  life,  character,  philosophy, 
teaching,  and  death  of,  vii  81-174. 

SoUnmUiet  and  games,  i  96. 

Soli  in  Cyprus,  ii  614. 

Sollium,  Athenian  capture  of,  v.  68. 

Soloei»t  Gape,  iii  98  (n.  2). 

8M6nand the  Diad.  ii  87  (n.  1);  dvU 
condition  of  Attica  before,  u.  424 ; 
life,  character,  laws,  and  constitu- 
tion of,  ii  460, 622. 

SophokUs,  his  CEkiipus,  i  247 ;  his  treat- 
ment of  mvthes,  i  841  aeq,,  846 ;  Peri- 
kids,  Ac,  Athenian  armament  under, 
against  Samos,  iv.  612  teq.;  number 
of  tragedies  by,  vii.  8  (n.  1):  iEschylus 
and  Euripidte,  vii  6;  and  Herodotus, 
vii7(«.2X 

SophokUs  and  Eniymeddn,  expeditions 
of,  to  Sicily  and  Eorkyia,  v.  281  seq., 
273  seq.^  686  ieq, 

86tU,  ix.  101. 

86nHratu$.  x.  827,  881  seq. 

Sparta  and  Mykdnte,  i  164  nq. ;  occupa- 
tion of,  by  the  Dorians,  i  446,  ii  SS4. 
248  ieq.,  280;  and  the  disunion  of 
Greek  towns,  ii.  185 ;  not  strictiy  a 
citv,  ii.  187 ;  inferior  to  Argos  and 
neighbouring  Dorians,  b.c.  776,  ii 
280;  first  historical  view  of,  ii.  260; 
not  the  perfect  Dorian  type,  ii  262 ; 
pair  of  longs  at,  ii.  269 ;  classification 
of  the  population  at,  ii.  280  tea.; 
syssitia  and  public  training  at,  ii 
298  teq. ;  partition  of  lands  at,  as- 
cribed to  Lykurgus,  ii  810-881 ;  pro- 
live  increase  of,  ii  834;  and 
epreum,  ii  862;  Argos,  and  Arcadia, 
relations  of,  ii  366  (n.  6);  and  Man- 
tineia,  ii  367 ;  and  Arcadia,  ii  868 
teq.;  and  Tegea,  ii  868  Mg.;  bones  of 
Crests  taken  to,  ii  869 ;  acquisitions 
of,  towards  Argos,  ii  861  teq.  \  ex- 
tensive possessions  and  power  of, 
B.C.  540,  ii  865  M^.;  military  insti- 
tutions of,  ii  868  <«9. ;  recognized 
superiority  of,  ii.  872;  peculiar 
government  of.  ii.  882 ;  alleged  inter- 
vention of,  with  the  Nemean  and 
Isthmian  games,  iii.  291  (n.  2):  ex- 
clusive character  of  her  festivals, 
iii  294;  musical  and  poetical  ten- 
dencies at,  iii  306  teq.t  809  (n.  1); 
choric  training  at,  iii  309  teq.;  first 
appearance  |o^  as  head  of  Pelopon- 
nesian  allies,  iii  386,  890  teq, ;  pre- 
parations at.  for  attacking  Athens, 
after  the  failure  of  Kleomente,  Ui 
890  teq.;  and  Croesus,  iii.  407;  and 
Asiatic  Greeks,  iii  414,  viii  268, 267 ; 
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and  SamSan  ezile0»  UL  460;  and 
Aristaxoras.  iii  497  tea- ;  treatment 
of  Darius'  herald  at,  iv.  7 ;  appeal 
of  Athenians  to,  a^^ainst  the  Meaism 
of  .Agina,  iv.  8;  war  of,  a^^ainst 
Argos.  B.C.  496-496.  iv.  10  9eq.;  no 
heralos  sent  from  xerzte  to,  iv.  166 ; 
Pan-hellenic  congress  convened  by, 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  iv.  166 
$eq. ;  leaves  Athens  undefended 
aAinst  Mardonius,  iv.  247  seq,;  head- 
ship  of  the  allied  Greeks  transferred 
from,  to  Athens,  iv.  840  seq. ;  and 
Athens,  first  open  separation  be- 
tween, iv.  848,  860  •eq.,  879 ;  secret 
promise  of,  to  the  Tbaaians,  to  in- 
vade Attica,  iv.  899;  restores  the 
supremacy  of  Thdbes  in  Boeotia,  iv. 
402,  414;  and  the  rest  of  Pelo- 
ponntous«  between  b.c.  477-457,  iv. 
402 ;  earthquake  and  revolt  of  Helots 
at,  B.C.  4di,  iv.  408  $eq. ;  Athenian 
auxiliaries  to,  against  the  Helots,  iv. 
404  »eq. ;  Athenians  renounce  the 
alliance  of,  b.c.  464,  iv.  407;  and 
Athens,  five  years'  truce  between, 
iv.  421 ;  and  Delphi,  B.a  462-447,  iv. 
481 ;  and  Athens,  thirty  years'  truce 
between,  iv.  486;  application  of 
fiamians  to,  iv.  616 ;  imperial,  com- 
pared with  imperial  Athens,  iv.  628, 
vlL  858  teq. :  and  her  subject-allies, 
iv.  528;  and  Athens,  confederacies 
of,  iv.  688;  promise  of,  to  the 
PotidsBans,  to  invade  Attica,  iv.  562 ; 
application  of  the  Lesbians  to.  v.  1 ; 
assembly  at,  before  the  Pelopon* 
nesian  war,  v.  5  seq.;  relations  of, 
with  her  allies,  v.  4 ;  congress  of 
allies  at.  B.a  482,  v.  17  «eg.;  requisi- 
tions adfdressed  to  Athens  by,  B.a 
481,  V.  22  tea.,  29  teq. ;  efforts  of,  to 
raise  a  naval  force  on  commencing 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  v.  48;  ana 
the  Mitylenseans,  v.  148  seq. ;  de- 
spatches from  Artaxerzte  to,  v.  276 
seq.;  and  Athens,  one  year's  truce 


between,  b.c.  421,  v.  407 ;  and  Athens, 
alliance  between,  b.c.  421,  v.  408; 
revolt  of  Ells  from,  v.  421  mo.  ;  con- 
gress at,  &c.  421,  V.  427 ;  and  Boeotia, 
alliance  between,  B.o.  420,  v.  429 ; 
and  Argos,  fifty  years'  peace  between, 
V.  481  seq.;  embassy  of  Nikias  to,  v. 
450 ;  and  Athens,  relations  between. 
B.C.  419,  V.  469;  and  the  battle  of 
Mantineia,  b.c.  418,  v.  487 ;  and  Argos, 
peace  and  alliance  between,  b.o.  418, 
V.  491  seq.  ;  submission  of  Man- 
tineia to,  V.  498 ;  and  Athens,  rela- 
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fcions  between,  B.O.  416,  v.  600;  and 
SicUy,  relations  of,  altered  by  the 

Erel  between  Ck>rinth  and  Kor- 
,  V.  626 :  aid  expected  from  the 
(an  Dorians  by,  B.O.  431,  y.  627 ; 
embassy  from  Syracuse  and  Corinth 
to,  B.C.  415,  vL  68  seq. ;  AUdbiadte 
at,  vi  68  seq.,  232 ;  and  Athens, 
violation  of  the  peace  between,  Bwa 
414.  vi  117 ;  resolution  of,  to  fortify 
Dekeleia  and  send  a  force  to  Syra- 
cuse, B.a  414,  vi.  119;  application 
from  Chios  to,  vi.  196 ;  embBMsy  from 
Tissaphemds  and  Phamabasus  to, 
vi  197 ;  embassy  from  the  Foot 
Hundred  to,  vi  286,  290 ;  proposals 
of  peace  from,  to  Athens,  B.C.  410,  vi 
846  seq. ;  aUeged  proposals  of  peace 
from,  to  Athens,  after  the  battle  of 
Arffinusie,  vi.  481 ;  first  proposals  of 
Athens  to,  after  the  battle  of  ^oe- 
potami,  vi  446 ;  embassies  of  Thera- 
men^s  to,  vi.  447,  448;  assembly  of 
the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  at, 
B.C  404,  vi  448;  terms  of  peace 
granted  to  Athens  by,  B.a  404,  vL 
449 ;  triumphant  return  of  Lysander 
to,  vi.  467 ;  and  her  allies,  after  the 
capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  vi. 
478;  oppressive  dominion  of,  after 
the  capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander, 
vi  480 ;  opposition  to  Lysander  at, 
vi.  481 ;  pacification  by,  between  the 
Ten  at  Athens  and  the  exiles  at 
Peineus,  vi.  497;  empire  of,  con- 
trasted with  her  promises  of  liberty, 
vii.  858  seq.  ;  change  in  the  language 
and  plans  of,  towards  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  vii.  862 :  and 
the  Thirty  at  Athens,  vii.  865 ;  op- 
portunity lost  by,  for  orsanizing  a 
stable  confederacy  wroughout 
Greece,  vii  869  m^.  ;  alienation  of 
the  allies  of,  after  the  battle  of 
.^ospotami,  vii  389  seq. ;  and  Ells, 
war  between,  vii.  891  seq. ;  refuses  to 
restore  the  Olympic  presidency  to 
the  Pisatans,  vii  896;  expels  the 
Messenians  from  Peloponnesus,  vii 
896 ;  introduction  of  gold  and  edlver  to, 
by  Lysander,  vii.  897  seq. ;  in  b.c.  482 
and  after  b.c.  404,  contrast  between, 
vii.  899 ;  position  of  kings  at,  vii  404 
seq. ;  conspiracy  of  Kinadon  at,  vii.  414 
seq.;  Persian  preparations  for  mari- 
time war  against,  b.c.  897,  vii  421, 
486 ;  revolt  of  Rhodes  from,  vii  486  ; 
relations  of,  with  her  neighbours 
and  allies,  after  the  accession  of 
Agesilaus,  vii.  460;  and  Hdrakleia 
Trachynia,  vii  451,  468 ;  and  Timo- 
kratte,  vii.  462  seq. ;  and  Thdbes, 
war  between,  b.c.  895,  vii.  456  stq. ; 
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alUanoe  of  Thdbes,  Athens,  Corinth, 
and  AigoB  against,  vii.  467;  pro- 
oeedinffs  of,  a^Unst  Thdbes,  Athens, 
Corinth,  and  Argos,  vii  469, 470  9eq. : 
consequences  of  the  battles  of 
Corinth,  Knidus,  and  Eor6neia  to, 
yii  482  sea. I  hostilitv  of,  to  pariial 
hmd  confederacies  in  Greece,  yii. 
624 ;  congress  at,  on  the  peace  of 
AntaJkidas.  vii.  648;  and  the  peace 
of  Antaltddas,  viii.  1  aeq.,  7  seo.,  26 ; 
applications  of,  for  Perslaii  aid,  viii. 
5  seq.;  and  Persia  after  the  battle  of 
.^ospotami,  viiL  7^;  and  Grecian 
autonomy,  viii.  10  seq.,  26;  miso- 
Theban  proceedings  of.  after  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  viii.  26  <eQ. ; 
^restores  Platsea,  viii  28aeq.;  oppres- 
sive conduct  of,  towards  Mantiaeia, 
B.C.  386,  viii.  38  »eq, ;  mischievous 
influence  of,  after  the  peace  of  An- 
talkidas..viii.  37  »eq.;  naval  competi- 
tion of  Athens  with,  after  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas,  viii^  39  seq. ;  and  the 
Olynthian  confederacy,  viiL  49  seq., 
64, 61  seq.i  and  the  surprise  of  Th6bes 
by  Phoebidas,  viii.  58  seq.  ;  and 
Phlius,  viii.  67 ;  ascendency  and  un- 
popularity of,  B.C.  379,  viii.  69  seq,  ; 
Xenophdn  on  the  conduct  of,  between 
B.C.  387-379,  viii.  74 ;  eflfect  of  the  re- 
volution at  Thdbes,  b.c.  379,  on,  viii 
89 ;  trial  of  Sphodrias  at,  viii  95  seq. ; 
war  declared  by  Athens  against,  b.c. 
878,  viii.  96 ;  separate  peace  of  Athens 
with,  B.C.  874.  viii.  128,  188;  and 
Polydamas,  viii,  130  seq. ;  decline  of 
the  power  of,  between  b.c.  382-874, 
viii.  132 ;  discouragement  of,  by  her 
defeat  at  Eorkyra  and  by  earth- 
quakes, B.C.  872,  viii.  148 ;  disposition 
of  Athens  to  peace  with,  b.c.  372,  viii 
149,  155;  general  peace  settled  at, 
B.C.  871,  viO.  165  seq.,  161, 188  ;  effect 
of  the  news  of  the  defeat  at  Leuktra 
on,  viii.  175 ;  and  Athens,  difference 
between,  in  passive  endurance  and 
active  energy,  viii  178;  reinforce- 
ments from,  after  the  battle  of 
Leuktra.  viii.  178 ;  treatment  of 
defeated  citizens  on  their  return 
from  Leuktra,  viii  182  seq.  ;  and 
Thdbes,  alleged  arbitration  of  the 
Achseans  between,  after  the  battle 
of  Leuktra,  viii  189  (n.  1) :  position 
of,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  viii 
190 ;  and  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly, 
viii  192  seq.,  ix.  289 ;  feeling  against 
Agesilaus  at,  b.c.  371,  viii.  197; 
hostile  approaches  of  Epameinondas 
to,  viii  207  8M.,  814  seq.;  abstraction 
of  Western  Laconia  from,  viii.  216 
seq.;  application  of,  to  Athens  for 
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aid  against  Thdbes,  b.c.  869.  viii. 
228  seq.  ;  and  Athens,  alliance 
between,  b.c.  869,  viii  240 ;  reinforce- 
ment from  Syracuse  in  aid  of,  viii 
245 ;  peace  of  her  allies  with  Thdbes, 
viii.  277  seq. ;  alliance  of  Elis  and 
Achaia  with,  b.c.  866,  viii  298 ;  and 
Dionysius,  viii  440,  490,  ix.  22 ;  de- 
gradation of,  B.C.  860-359,  ix.  196  seq.; 
countenance  of  the  Phokians  by,  b.c. 
358,  ix.  256 ;  plans  of,  against  Mega- 
lopolis and  Messdnd,  b.c.  358,  ix.  256, 
283 ;  decline  in  military  readiness 
among  the  Peloponnesian  allies  ot, 
after  the  Peloponnesian  war^  ix.  274 ; 
ineffectual  campaign  of,  agamst  Me- 
galopolis, ix.  292  seq.;  envoys  from» 
to  Philip,  ix.  293,  392 ;  envoys  from, 
with  Darius,  x.  133 ;  anti-Macedonian 
policy  of,  after  Alexander's  death,  x. 
219  seq. 

Spartan  kings,  i  448,  ii.  18,  269  seq.; 
senate,  assembly,  and  ephors,  ii.  266 
seq.;  popular  assembly,  ii.  276 ;  con- 
stitution, ii  278  seq.;  government, 
secrecy  of,  ii.  294.  296 ;  discipline,  ii 
298  seq.;  women,  li.  300  seq.;  law  and 
practice  of  succession,  erroneous 
suppositions  about,  ii.  825  seq.;  arbi- 
tration of  the  dispute  between 
Athens  and  Megara  about  Salamis, 
ii.  463 ;  expeditions  against  Hippias, 
Hi  342 ;  empire,,  commencement  of, 
vii  849,  362  seq.,  367  seq.;  empire, 
Theopompus  on,  vii.  363  (n.  1) ;  allies 
at  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  viii  173. 

SpaHans,  and  Pheid6n,  ii.  240  ;  and 
Messenians,  early  proceedings  of,  ii 
252  ;  local  distinctions  among,  ii. 
281 ;  the  class  of,  ii  282  seq.;  and 
Helots,  ii.  291  seq.;  marriage  among, 
ii.  300 ;  their  ignorance  of  letters,  fl. 
307  (n.  2) ;  musical  susceptibilities 
of,  ii.  346 ;  and  the  second  Messenian 
war,  ii.  347,  360  ;  careful  training  of, 
when  other  states  had  none,  ii.  367 ; 
and  the  battle  of  Marathdn,  iv.  80, 
48 ;  unwillingness  of,  to  postpone  or 
neglect  festivals,  iv.  175  ;  at  Plataea, 
iv.  266 :  and  the  continental  loniaas 
after  the  battle  of  Mykald,  iv.  290 : 
favourable  answer  of  the  oracle  at 
Delphi  to,  on  war  with  Athens.  B.C. 
432,  V.  17 ;  final  answer  of  the  Athe- 
nians to,  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  V.  85 ;  their  desire  for  peace,  to 
regain  the  captives  from  Spnakteria, 
y.  268  seq.; and  Thebans,  at  the  battle 
of  Kor6neia,  vii.  479 ;  proiect  of,  for 
the  rescue  of  the  Asianc  Greeks, 
viii  41 ;  miso-Theban  impulse  of| 
B.C.  371,  viii.  166  ;  confidence  and 
defeat  of,  at  Leuktra,  viii  170  seq.; 
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retirement  of,  from  Boeotia  after  the 
battle  of  Leuktra,  Tiii  180;  refusal 
of»  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  Me886n6,  viii.  277,  884 ;  and  Dion, 
iz.60. 
irH,  i.  288,  289. 
vrtokidcef  x.  409  »eq, 
akirig,  public,  its  early  origin  and 
intellectual  effects,  it  19  seq. 

l^peHhU*  and  Bulis,  v.  104  (n.  1). 

Spetuippua,  indictment  of,  by  Leogoras, 
yi.  41  (n.  4). 

Sphakteria,  locality  of,  ▼.  232  ;  occupa- 
tion of,  by  the  Lacedtemonians,  ▼. 
287,  267 ;  blockade  of  Lacedtemonians 
in,  V.  241,  250  aeq.;  Lacedaemonian 
embassy  to  Athens  for  the  release  of 
the  prisoners  in,  ▼.  242  seq.;  Demos- 
thenes' application  for  reinforce- 
ments to  attack,  v.  260^9.:  condition 
of.  on  the  attack  by  Demosthends  and 
Kledn,  V.  267 ;  victoiy  of  Demosthe- 
nes and  Kle6n  over  Lacedtemonians 
in,  V.  268  »eq.;  surrender  of  Lacedae- 
monians in,  ▼.  262  $eq.;  arrival  of 
prisoners  from,  at  Athens,  ▼.  267 ; 
restoration  of  prisoners  taken  at,  t. 
409  ieq.;  disfranchisement  of  restored 
prisoners  from,  ▼.  425. 

SpkendaUU,  Attic  deme  of,  iv.  252  and  n. 
8. 

Sphinx,  the,  i.  7,  244. 

Sphodrias,  attempt  of,  to  surprise 
PeirsBUS,  viii.  92  seq. 

Spitavunu.  x.  145, 149. 

SpithridaUi  and  the  Lacedaemonians, 
▼ii.  427,440^9. 

StaJbUt  the  Augean,  L  180. 

Stageira,  iii.  252. 

Standard  of  historical  OTidence  raised 
with  regard  to  England,  but  not  with 
regard  to  Greece,  1.  438. 

Staidppus,  viii  198. 

Statira,  x.  72, 100  (».  2),  181. 

Statue$,  Greek,  identified  with  the 
beinffs  they  represented,  i.  410. 

SUnykUnu^  Dorians  of,  ii.  248  teq. 

SUrop4s,  i  6. 

SUnchortiSt  the  lyric  poet^  and  Hellen,  L 
279  seq. ;  dialect  of,  iii.  810  seq. 

StesikUa,  viii  136, 139  (n.  1). 

SthenelaldaSt  the  ephor,  v.  15  seq. 

Story  of  striking  off  the  overtopping 
ears  of  com,  ii.  899  (n.  2). 

StraJbo  on  the  Amazons,  i  197  ;  his  ver- 
sion of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  i 
284 ;  on  Old  and  New  Ilium,  i  800 
seq.;  his  transformation  of  mythes  to 
history,  i.  369. 

Strangers,  supplication  of,  ii.  21  <n.  1} ; 
reception  of,  in  legenduy  Greece,  u. 
86. 

Stratiffit  Kleisthenean,  iii.  855 ;  enlarged 
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functions  of  Athenian,  after  the  Per- 
sian war,  iv.  866. 

Stratolas,  viii.  804  seq. 

8trat%u.  attack  of  Peloponnesiaiis,  Am- 
brakiots,  and  Bpirots  upon,  B.a  489, 
V.  114. 

Strelitues,  suppression  of  the  revolt  of, 
by  Peter  the  Great,  iii.  446  (n.  8). 

Strombiehidis,  pursuit  of  Chalkideiis 
and  AUdbiadte  by,  vi  202 ;  expedi- 
tion of,  to  Chios,  vi  205, 220 ;  removal 
of,  from  Chios  to  the  Hellespont,  yL 
820;  arrival  of,  at  Samos,  from  the 
Hellespont,  vi  821 ;  and  other  Athe- 
nian democrats,  imprisonment  of,  vL 
464 ;  trial  and  execution  of,  vi.  468 
seq. 

StropJU,  introduction  of,  iii.  812. 

StnUkas,  victory  of,  over  Thimbron,  vik 
626. 

Strymdn,  Greek  settlements  east  of.  In 
Thrace,  iii.  252;  Xerxte'  bridges 
across  the,  iv.  126. 

Styx,  i.  7. 

Styx,  rucks  near,  ii  225  (n.  1). 

StU>terranean  course  of  rivers  in  Greece, 
iil46. 

Sueeessian,  Sol6n's  laws  of,  ii.  606. 

Suli,  iii.  228. 

SuTMfliarUs.  reception  of,  in  legendary 
Greece,  ii  26. 

Supplioation  of  strangers,  ii.  21  (n.  1). 

Susa,  sum  found  by  Alexander  the 
Great  at,  iii.  449  (n.  8) ;  Phamabazus 
conveys  Greek  escorts  towards,  vi 
868 ;  Alexander  at,  x.  116, 179;  Alex- 
ander's march  from,  to  Persepolis,  x. 
116  seq. 

Susia,  X.  184. 

Susian  Oates,  Alexander  at,  x.  117. 

Syagrus,  reply  of,  to  Gel6n,  i  154. 

Sybaris,  foundation,  territonr,  and 
colonies  of,  iii  189  seq. ;  fall  of,  iU. 
809,  iv.  95  seq. ;  maximum  power  of, 
iii.  205  seq. ;  and  Krotdn,  war  between, 
iv.  96. 

Sybarites,  character  of,  iii.  206  seq. ;  de- 
feat of,  by  the  Erotoniates,  iv.  96 ; 
descendants  of,  at  Thurii,  iv.  500. 

"Sybaritic  tales,"  m.  206. 

Syennesis  qf  KUikia,  and  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  vii  191. 

Sylos6n,  iii  461  seq. 

SymvMTies  at  Athens,  viii.  110  sea. ; 
speech  of  Demosthenes  on  the,  ix. 
mseq, 

SympUgades,  the,  i  217. 

Syntagma,  Macedonian,  x.  11. 

SyractMim  assembly,  on  the  approach- 
ing Athenian  expedition,  B.C.  416,  vi 
18  seq. ;  ships,  improvements  in,  to 
suit  the  narrow  harbour,  vi  181; 
squadron  under  Hermokiatte  against 
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Athens  in  the  .^ean,  yiiL  868  »eq. ; 
generals  at  Agrigentam,  complaints 
against,  yiiL  409,  418;  generals  at 
Agrigentum,  speech  of  Dionysius 
against,  viii.  415  sea. ;  horsemen, 
mutiny  of,  against  Dionysios,  Tiii. 
488  uq. ;  soldiers,  mutiny  of,  against 
Dionysius,  viii.  443. 

SffraeusanSt  confidence  and  proceedings 
of,  after  the  capture  of  Plemmyrium, 
B.C.  418,  vi.  127  »eq. ;  and  Athenians, 
conflicts  between,  in  the  Great  Har- 
bour, vi  127, 182  seq.,  144  geq..  166  »eq.  ; 
defeat  of  the  Athenian  nignt-attckck 
upon  Bpipolse  by,  vi.  139  seq. ;  their 
blockade  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
harbour,  vL  151 ;  captured  by  Thra- 
syllns,  vi.  363 ;  delay  of,  in  aiding 
Selinus,  B.a  409.  viii.  387.  390 ;  im- 
provement in  Dionvsius'  behaviour 
towards,  B.C.  399,  viii.  466  ;  victory  of. 
over  the  Carthaginians  in  the  Great 
Harbour,  viii.  482;  negotiations  of 
Dionvsius  the  Younger  with  Dion 
and  the,  iz.  94 ;  defeat  of  Dionysius 
the  Younger  by  Dion  and  the,  ix. 
96  HQ. ;  application  from,  to  Dion  at 
Leontini,  ix.  106;  gratitude  of.  to 
Dion,  iz.  110 ;  opposition  of,  to  Dion 
as  dictator,  ix.  116  seq. ;  application 
of,  to  Hiketas  and  Corinth,  B.c.  344, 
ix.  138  seq. ;  and  Timoleon,  applica* 
tion  of,  to  Corinth,  ix.  164. 

Syraeiue,  foundation  of.  iii.  176 ;  peta- 
Usm  or  ostracism  at,  iii.  880 ;  inferior 
to  Agrigentum  and  Gela,  before  B.c. 
eOOVTv.  295 ;  in  B.C.  600,  iv.  296 ;  in- 
creased  population  and  power  of, 
under  Gelo,  iv.  306  seq. ;  prisoners 
awarded  to,  after  the  battle  of 
Himera,  iv.  314 ;  topography  of,  B.C. 
466,  iv.  322  (n.  1);  fall  of  the  Gelonian 
d^asty  at,  iv.  323  seq. ;  Gelonian 
citizens  of,  iv.  324  seq. ;  reaction 
against  despotism  at,  after  the  fall  of 
the  Gelonian  dynasty,  iv.  326 :  politi- 
cal dissensions  and  failure  of  ostra- 
cism at,  V.  618 ;  foreign  exploits  of, 
B.O.  462,  ▼.  619  ;  Duketius  at,  v.  520 ; 
and  Agrigentum,  hostilities  between, 
B.O.  446,  V.  522 ;  conquests  and  ambi- 
tious schemes  of,  B.C.  440,  v.  622; 
incredulity  and  contempt  at,  as  to 
the  Athenian  armament  for  Sicily, 
B.C  415,  vi.  18;  quiescence  of  the 
democracy  at,  vi.  20  (n.  1) ;  prepara- 
tions at,  on  the  approach  of  the 
Athenian  armament,  B.C.  415,  vi.  26 ; 
empty  display  of  the  Athenian  arma- 
ment at,  B.C.  415,  vi.  29:  increased 
confidence  at,  through  Nikias'  insu;- 
tion.  B.C.  416,  vi.  52;  landing  of 
Kikias  and  his  forces  in  the  Great 


Harbour  of,  B.C.  416.  vi  68 :  defenslte 
measures  of,  after  the  battle  near  the 
Olympieion,  vi.  61 ;  embassy  from,  to 
Corinth  and  Sparta,  b.c.  415,  vi  68 ; 
local  condition  and  fortifications  of, 
in  the  spring  of  b.c.  414,  vi  78 ;  lo- 
calities outside  the  walls  of,  vi.  78 ; 
possibilities  of  the  siege  of,  b.c.  416 
and  414,  vi  79 ;  siege  of,  b.c.  414,  vi. 
82  seq. ;  battle  near,  b.c.  414,  vi.  88 
seq. ;  entrance  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
into  the  Great  Harbour  at,  ac.  414, 
vi  90 ;  approach  of  Gylippus  to,  vi. 
96  seq. ;  arrival  of  Gylippus  and  Gkm- 
gylus  at,  vi  98  seq. ;  expedition  to, 
under  Demosthends,  b.c.  413,  vi.  128 ; 
Athenian  victory  in  the  harbour  of, 
B.C.  413,  vi  125 ;  defeat  of  a  Sicilian 
reinforcement  to,  b.c.  413,  vi.  129  l 
disadvantages  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
in  the  harbour  of,  vi.  130 ;  arrival  of 
Demosthenes  at,  vi.  134, 136 ;  philo- 
Athenians  at,  during  the  siege,  vi 
146  (n.  1);  increase  of  force  andconfl- 
dence  in,  after  the  night  attack  upon 
Bpipolse,  vi  147;  postponement  of 
the  Athenians'  retreat  from,  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  vi  147 ;  number 
and  variety  of  forces  engaged  at,  vi. 
162 ;  postponement  of  the  Athenians' 
retreat  from,  by  Hermokratds,  vi. 
163  ;  retreat  of  the  Athenians  from, 
vi.  166  seq. ;  number  and  treatment 
of  Athenian  prisoners  at,  Vi.  176  seq. ; 
topography  of,  and  the  operations 
during  the  Athenian  siege,  vi.  534 
seq. ;  rally  of  Athens  during  the  year 
after  the  disaster  at,  vi  232 ;  rein- 
forcement from,  in  aid  of  Sparta,  b.c. 
868,  viii  245 ;  aiter  the  destruction  of 
the  Athenian  armament,  viii.  866, 
870  seq. ;  and  the  quarrel  between  Se- 
linus and  Egesta,  b.c.  410,  viii.  388 
seq. ;  embassy  from,  to  Hannibal,  at 
Selinus,  viii.  390;  aid  from,  to  Hi- 
mera, against  Haunibal,  viii.  392, 393 ; 
attempts  of  Hermokrates  to  re-enter, 
viii.  398  seq. ;  first  appearance  of  Dio- 
nysius at,  viii.  403 ;  discord  at,  b.c. 
407,  viii.  403  ;  reinforcement  from,  to 
Agrigentum,  viii.  408 ;  movement  of 
the  Hermokratean  party  at,  to  raise 
Dionysius  to  power,  viii.  414 ;  Dio- 
nysius one  of  the  generals  at,  viii.  415 
seq.;  return  of  the  Hermokratean 
eules  to,  viii.  419 ;  return  of  Diony- 
sius from  Gela  to.  b.c.  405,  viii.  421 ; 
establishment  of  Dionysius  as  despot 
at,  viii.  425  seq.,  436 ;  redistribution 
of  property  at,  oy  Dionysius,  viii.  441 
seq. :  locahty  of,  viii.  451 ;  additional 
fortifications  at,  by  Dionysius,  viii. 
^5Sseq. ;  plunder  of  Carthaginiiuis  at, 
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by  permission  of  Dionysius,  yiii.  464 ; 
provisions  of  Dionysius  for  the  de- 
fence of,  asainst  the  Carthaginians, 
B.C.  896,  viii.  476 ;  retreat  of  Dionv- 
sius  from,  to  Eatana.  b.c.  896,  vifl. 
478  ;  siege  of.  by  Imilkon,  viii  480 
$eq. ;  Carthaginians  before,  viii  480 
aeq.,  488  sea. :  exultation  at,  over  the 
burning  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  at 
Daskon,  viii.  491 ;  new  constructions 
and  improvements  by  Dionysius  at, 
,  ix.  88 :  feeling  at.  towards  Dionysius 
the  Younger  ana  Dion,  b.c.  867,  Ix. 
88 ;  Dion's  march  from  Herakleia  to, 
ix.  88 ;  Timokratds,  governor  of,  ix. 
89  aeq. ;  Dion's  entries  into,  b.c.  867 
and  B.C.  856,  ix.  90  seq.,  108  ;  flight  of 
Dionysius  the  Younger  from,  to 
Lokri,  ix.  102  ;  rescue  of,  by  Dion,  ix. 
108  aeq. ;  condition  of,  b.c.  868-844,  ix. 
128  seq. ;  return  of  Dionysius  the 
Younger  to,  ix.  130 ;  first  arrival  of 
Timoleon  at,  ix.  147  ;  return  of  Timo- 
leon  from  Adranum  to,  ix.  156 ;  flight 
of  Magon  from,  ix.  167  seq. ;  Tlmo- 
leon's  temptations  and  conduct  on 
becoming  master  of,  ix.  161  seq. ; 
Timoleon's  recal  of  exiles  to,  ix.  164  ; 
desolate  condition  of,  on  coming  into 
the  hands  of  Timoleon,  ix.  164:  efiForts 
of  Corinth  to  reconstitute,  ix.  165 ; 
influx  of  colonists  to,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  Corinth  and  Timoleon,  ix. 
167 ;  Timoleon  marches  from,  against 
the  Carthaginians,  ix.  170  seq. ;  Timo- 
leon lays  down  his  power  at,  ix.  182 ; 
great  influence  of  Timoleon  at,  after 
his  resignation,  ix.  188,  190;  resi- 
dence of  Timoleon  at,  ix.  187  *,  Timo- 
leon in  the  public  assembly  of,  ix. 
188  seq. ;  the  constitution  established 
by  Timoleon  at,  exchanged  for  a 
democracy,  x.  827 ;  expedition  from, 
to  Erotdn,  about  b.c.  820,  x.  830  ;  re- 
volutions at,  about  b.c.  820,  x.  882, 
833 ;  massacre  at,  by  Agathokl^,  in 
collusion  with  Hamilkar,  x.  834  seq. ; 
Agathoklds  constituted  despot  of,  x. 
385;  Hamilkar's  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  take,  X.  855  seq. ;  barbarities  of 
Agathoklds  at,  after  his  African  ex- 
pedition, X.  877. 

Syrians  not  distinguished  from  Assy- 
rians in  Greek  authors,  iii.  112  (n.). 

Syrphax,  x.  89. 

Syssitiaf  or  public  mess  at  Sparta,  ii. 
298. 


JVmAoi,  viU.  845  seq, 
TagtUf  Thessalian,  ii.  206. 
7aM«,  i  221. 
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Tomot,  viii.  12. 

Tamyme,  Phokion's  victory  at,  ix.  882 ; 
Demosthente  reproached  for  his 
absence  from  the  battle  of,  ix.  884. 

Tanagra,  battle  of,  iv.  415 ;  reconcilia- 
tion of  leaders  and  parties  at  Athens, 
after  the  battie  of,  ^417. 

TanUUtu,  i  144. 

Taochi,  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
vii.  276  seq. 

Taphians  in  Homer's  time,  ii.  41. 

Taranto,  flshery  at,  iii  201  (n.  1). 

Tarentines  and  Bhegians,  expedition  of, 
against  the  lapygians,  iv.  828 ;  and 
Messapians,  x.  329. 

Tarentum,  foundation  of  cities  in  the 
Gulf  of,  i  210 :  Greek  settlements  on 
the  Gulf  of,  iii.  196 ;  foundation  and 
position  of,  iii  198  seq. 

Tat-sus,  origin  of,  i  81  (n.  1),  iii  98 ; 
Cvrus  the  Younger  at,  vii.  192  teq.i 
Alexander  at,  x.  61. 

TaHarus,  i  4,  8, 9. 

Tarttssus,  iii.  96 ;  not  visited  by  Greeks 
before  B.C.  680,  iii.  98;  Kdlseos* 
voyage  to,  iii  99,  257. 

TauH  in  the  Crimea,  iii  69. 

Tauromeniunif  iii.  174  seq.;  commence- 
ment of,  viii  475  ;  repulse  of  Diony- 
sius at,  ix.  5 :  capture  of.  by  Diony> 
sius,  ix.  8  ;  Timoleon  at,  ix.  146. 

Taurit*,  X.  127  (».  6X 

Taurus^  Mounts  Alexander  at,  x.  60. 

Tctxiarch,  ii  871. 

Taxila,  Alexander  at.  x.  169. 

Tearless  Battle^  the,  viii.  262  seq, 

Tegea  and  Mantineia.  ii.  856,  v.  364  seq^ 
414 ;  and  Sparta,  ii.  858  ««g.;  bones  of 
Orestes  taken  from,  ii.  859 ;  refusal 
of,  to  join  Argos,  B.C.  421,  v.  428  ; 
plans  of  the  Argeian  allies  against, 
B.C.  418.  V.  475 ;  march  of  Agis  to  the 
relief  of,  RC.  418.  v.  476;  revolution 
at,  B.O.  870,  viii.  199;  seizure  of 
Arcadians  at,  by  the  Theban  har- 
most,  viii.  809  seq. ;  Epameinondas  at, 
B.C.  862,  viii  814,  '611,  320  seq.\  march 
of  Epameinondas  from,  B.c.  862,  viii 
828. 

Tegyra,  victory  of  Pelopidas  at,  viii 
126. 

Teian  inscriptions,  iii  14  (n.  1). 

TeUxmdnt  i  172  seq. 

TeUgoniis,  i  287. 

Tileklus,  conquests  of,  ii.  833:  death 
of,  ii.  839. 

TeUontes,  iii  427. 

Tilepkus,  i  165,  267. 

Teleutias  and  Agesilaus,  capture  of  the 
Long  Walls  at  Corinth,  and  of  Le- 
chaeum  by,  vii.  608  s^. ;  expedition  of, 
to  Rhodes,  vii.  627.  631 ;  at  iBgins, 
vii.  686,  639 ;  attack  of,  on  the  Ptf • 
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r»iu,  Til  640  Mg.;  ftt  Olynthiifl,  Tiii. 

minS!^m.  826  (n.) ;  it.  290  $eq, 

TUyt  <^  S^riij  iv.  95  aeg. 

Tmemcn  and  Solygeiiis,  iL  281. 

Tiaumu.  Kreipbontte,  and  Aristodd* 
mafl.  L  440  M9.;  and  Kresphontte, 
famfly  of,  lowest  in  the  aeries  of 
subjects  for  heroic  drama,  L  447. 

Timnoi,  situation  of,  iiL  19  (n.  2). 

Tempi,  remarks  of  Herodotus  on  the 
legend  of,  i.  868 ;  Delphian  procession 
to,  ii.  201  (n.  1) ;  Grecian  army  sent 
to  defend,  acainst  Xerxte.  i?.  106  ; 
abandonment  of  the  defence  of, 
against  Xerzds,  iy.  166  $eq, 

ToMoU  qfBleutit,  built  by  order  of  D6- 
mf t«r,  i.  87. 

Tenedoit  continental  settlements  of,  iii. 
28 ;  recoYery  of,  by  Macedonian  ad- 
mirals, X.  89. 

Ten,  appointment  of  the,  at  Athens,  yL 
490 ;  measures  of  the.  at  Athens,  yI. 
491 ;  peace  between  the,  at  Athens, 
and  Thrasybulus,  Yi.  497  aeq.;  treat- 
ment of  the,  at  Athens,  B.C.  408,  yI 
61L 

Ten  generaU  appointed  to  succeed  Alki- 
biadds,  Yi.  2^ 

Tennes,  the  Sidonian  prince,  ix.  426. 

Ten  Thoutand  Oreeks.  position  and  cir- 
cumstances of,  YU.  224  ;  commence- 
ment of  their  retreat,  Yii.  226 ; 
Persian  heralds  to,  on  conunendng 
thehr  retreat,  Yii  226 ;  negotiations 
and  conYontion  of  TiBsaphemte  with, 
YiL  228  Mf.;  quarrel  of,  with  Arinus, 
Yii  280 ;  retreating  march  of,  under 
Tissaphemto,  Yii  281  eeq.;  at  the 
Tigris,  Yii  282  Mg.;  at  the  Greater 
Zab,  viL  286 ;  summoned  by  Arinus 
to  surrender,  Yii  248;  distress  of, 
after  the  seizure  of  the  generals,  Yii 
243 ;  new  generals  iq>pointed  by,  yU. 
246;  great  ascendency  of  Xenoph6n 
OYer,  Yii  260  »eq,;  crossing  of  the 
Great  Zab  by,  Yii.  264 ;  harassing  at- 
tadcs  of  the  Persian  caYalry  on,  Yii. 
266  9eq. ;  retreat  of.  alons  the  Tigris, 
Yii  267  $eq,;  and  the  Karduchians, 
Yii  261  $eq.;  at  the  Kentritds,  Yii  266 
aeq.;  in  Armenia.  Yii  269  «eo.;  and  the 
Chalybes,  vii  278  m^.  ;  and  toe  Taochi, 
Yii  278  Mff.;  and  the  Skythini,  Yii 
276 ;  first  nght  of  the  Euxine  by,  Yii 
277 ;  and  the  Makr6nes,  Yii  278 ;  and 
the  Eolchians,  Yii.  279,  294 ;  at  Tra- 
pesus,  Yii.  280,  294  uq.;  geography 
of  the  retreat  of,  yii  281  eeq.;  feel- 
ings of  the  Greeks  on  the  Euxine  to- 
wards, Yii.  290  9eq.;  leaye  Traperas, 
Yii  204  ;  at  Kerasus,  yii  294;  march 
of,  to  Kotydra,  yii.  296 ;  at  Kotydra, 
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Yii.  296  M?.:  and  the  Paphlagonlans; 
Yii  811;  sail  to  Sindpd,  yii  811 ;  ai 
Herakleia,  Yii  818 ;  at  Ealp6,  yii  816 : 
and  Kleander,  yii.  816  teq,,  881 ;  and 
Anaxibius.  yii  821  $eq.,  884 ;  and 
Seuthto,  Yii  821,  884  »eq. ;  after  leay- 
ing  Byzantium,  yii.  881  teq.;  and' 
Aristarchus.  Yii  888  «eg. ;  under  the 
Lacedsemonians,  yii  387,  342.  876, 
881 ;  in  Mysia.  Yii  840  mq.  ;  Xeno- 

Shin's  farewell  of,  yii  842 ;  effects  of 
leir  retreat  on  the  Greek  mind,  yii 
878  Mg. 

Ten  Thousand,  the  Pan-Arcadian,  yiii 
220. 

Teds,  foundation  of,  iii.  18 ;  inscriptions 
of,  iii  14  (n.  1) ;  emigration  from,  on 
the  conquest  of  Harpagus,  iii  418 ; 
loss  of,  to  Athens,  b.c.  412,  yi.  206 ; 
capture  of,  by  the  Lacedtomonians, 
Yi.  877. 

Tereus,  i  181. 

Terpander,  ii  77;  musical  improve- 
ments of,  iii.  299. 

TUhys,  i.  6,  6. 

Teukrians,  the,  i  805;  and  Mysians, 
ethnical  affinities  and  migrations  of, 
iii  86  teg. 

Tetikrus,  i  176. 

Teukrus  the  Metic,  Yi.  82,  40  (n.  2). 

Teuthrania  mistaken  by  the  Oreeks  for 
Troy,  i  267. 

Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  eoie,  its  ana- 
logy with  the  Grecian,  i.  427  aeg. ; 
pomts  of  distinction  between  the  Ore- 
dan  and.  i  429. 

Thais  and  the  burning  of  the  palace  of 
Persepolis,  x.  122  (n.  8). 

Thalis,  Xenophands,  and  Pythagoras, 
i  881  sea. ;  predictions  ascribed  to, 
ii  63 ;  alleged  prediction  of  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  by,  iii.  67 ;  suggestion  of, 
respecting  tne  twelye  lomc  dties  in 
Asia,  iii  82;  philosophy  and  celebrity 
of,  iy.  66  seq. 

ThaUtaSj  iii  306,  800. 

Thamyru,  analogy  between  the  story  ol, 
and  that  of  Marsyas,  iii  40. 

Thanatoa,  i  7. 

Thapsakus,  Cyrus  the  Younger  and  his 
forces  at,  yii.  201  seq. ;  Alexander 
crosses  the  Euphratds  at,  x.  97. 

Thasos.  island  of,  iii.  263;  attempted 
reyolt  of,  from  the  Persians,  iy.  4 ; 
contribution  leried  by  Xerxte  on,  iy. 
140 ;  reyolt  of,  from  the  confederacy 
of  Ddlos,  iy.  807 ;  blockade  and  con- 
quest of,  B.C.  464-468,  iY.  899 ;  appli- 
cation of.  to  Sparta,  for  aid  affunst 
Athens,  iy.  899:  expulsion  ox  the 
Lacedaemonians  from,  yi  861 ;  reduc- 
tion of,  by  Thrasyllus,  yi.  867 ;  slaugh- 
ter at,  by  Lysander,  yi  448. 
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Theagtnit  qf  Bkegiumf  the  first  to  alle- 
gorise mythical  narrathres,  1.  874. 

Tfuoffenit,  detvot  ofMtaarat  ii.  418. 

TkeagtniM  of  Tkaatu,  statue  of,  !▼.  117 
(n.  2). 

ffteotre,  Athenian,  aooessibility  of,  to 
the  poorest  citisens,  viL  4. 

TMbcAd  of  Antimachns,  L  246. 

TMbaU,  the  Cyclic,  i.  246 ;  ascribed  to 
Homer,  ii.  65. 

Theban  contingent  of  Leonidas,  doubts 
aboat,  iv.  189,  192;  leaders  pat  to 
death  after  the  battle  of  PUtsea,  It. 
279 ;  prisoners  in  the  night-surprise 
at  PlatflBa,  slaughter  of;  v.  42  teq. ; 
military  column,  depth  of,  ▼.  801, 804 ; 
band  of  Three  Hundred,  ▼.  801 ;  exiles 
at  Athens,  viiL  57.  77  teg. 

Thebaiu  and  .Agineiaus,  i.  172 ;  against 
the  seYen  chiefs,  i.  250 ;  application 
of,  to  .Aigina  for  assistance  against 
Athens,  uL  888 ;  and  Xerxte'  inva- 
cdon,  iv.  174 ;  defeated  by  the  Athe- 
nians at  Platiea,  iv.  272;  night- 
surprise  of  PlatsBa  by,  b.c.  481,  ▼.  37 
tea. ;  capture  of,  in  the  night-surprise 
of  Platiea,  v.  89  seq. ;  captured  in  the 
night-surprise  of  Platsea,  slaughter 
of,  V.  42  seq. ;  opposition  of,  to  peace 
with  Athens,  B.C.  404,  vi.  449  (n.  1) ; 
humiliation  of  Agesilaus  by,  rii  424 ; 
apfdication  of,  to  Athens  for  aid 
against  Sparta,  b.c.  895,  vii.  457  seq. ; 
at  the  battle  of  Corinth,  vii.  472(n.  1) ; 
and  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Kor6- 
n^  Tii  479;  and  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  vii.  648 ;  expulsion  of  the 
Lacedemonians  from  Boeotia  by,  B.C. 
874,  Yiii.  127 ;  invasion  of  Phokis  by, 
B.C.  374,  viii.  128;  discouragement 
and  rictory  of,  at  Leuktra,  viii.  171 
seq, ;  and  allies,  invasion  of  Laconia 
by,  B.C.  870,  viiL  205  seq. ;  displeasure 
of,  with  Bpameinondas,  B.C.  867,  viii. 
254 ;  expeditions  of.  to  Thessaly,  to 
rescue  Pelopidas,  viii.  269,  288  <eg. ; 
destruction  of  Orchomenus  by.  vm. 
296;  under  Pammends,  expedition 
of,  to  Megalopolis,  viii  342 ;  extinc- 
tion of  free  cities  in  BoBotia  by,  ix. 
199;  exertions  of,  to  raise  a  con- 
federacy a^nst  the  Phokians,  b.c. 
856,  ix.  247;  Lokrians  and  Thes- 
salians,  war  of,  against  the  Phokians, 
B.C.  856,  ix.  249;  assistance  under 
Pammends  sent  by,  to  Artabazus,  ix. 
252, 292 ;  assistance  of,  to  Megalopolis 
against  Sparta,  B.c.  352-851,  ix.  292 
seq. ;  obtain  money  from  the  Persian 
king,  B.C.  350-849,  ix  294;  invoke 
the  aid  of  Philip  to  put  down 
the  Phokians,  ix.   365;  PhiUp  de- 


thAbes. 
dares  his  sympathy  with,  B.a  846, 
ix.  408 ;  hivited  by  PhiUp  to  assist 
in  an  attack  upon  Attica,  b.c.  389,  ix. 
468  seq.;  and  Athenians,  vrar  of, 
ai^dnst  Philip  in  Phokis,  ix.  477, 478 
seq. ;  revolt  of,  against  Alexanider, 
ix.  581  seq. 

TfUbi,  ix.  202  seq. 

TMbes  and  Orchomenos,  i.  127 ;  legends 
of,  L  285  seq. ;  how  founded  by  Kad- 
mus.  i  287 ;  five  principal  families 
at,  i  238;  foundation  of,  by  Am- 
phi6n,  i  241 ;  poems  on  the  sieges  of, 
!.  246  seq. ;  sieges  of,  i.  246  seg. ;  the 
seven  chiefs  against,  i.  250  seq. ;  re- 

Snlse  of  the  seven  chiefs  against,  i. 
>1  seq. ;  the  seven  chiefs  against, 
death  of  aU  but  Adrastus,  L  261 ;  the 
seven  chiefs  against,  burial  of  the 
fallen,  i.  253 ;  second  siege  of,  i.  264 
seq. :  early  legislation  of,  li.  210 ;  and 
PlatsBa,  disputes  between,  iii.  884; 
summoned  to  give  up  its  leaders  after 
the  battle  of  Plateea.  iv.  279 ;  dis- 
credit of,  for  its  Medism,  iv.  401 ; 
supremacy  of,  in  Boeotia  restored  by 
Sparta,  iv.  402,  414;  mastery  of 
Athens  over,  B.C.  456,  iv.  418;  re- 
inforcements from,  in  support  of  the 
night-surprise  at  Platsea,  v.  41  seq. ; 
hard  treatment  of  Thespin  by,  b.c. 
428,  V.  866  ;  altered  feeling  of,  after 
the  capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander, 
vi.  476,  483,  495;  and  Sparta,  war 
between,  b.c.  395.  vii.  466  seq. ;  revolt 
of  Orchomenus  irom,  to  Sparta,  idi. 
469;  alliance  of , with  Athens,  Corinth, 
and  Argos,  against  Sparta,  vii.  467  ; 
increased  importance  of,  b.c.  395,  viL 
467  ;  alarm  at,  and  proposals  of  peace 
from,  on  the  Lacedaemonian  capture 
of  the  Long  Walls  at  Corinth,  vii. 
605 ;  envoys  from,  to  Agesilaus.  vii. 
510, 516 ;  and  the  peace  ofAntalkidas, 
viii.  2 :  proceedings  of  Sparta  against, 
after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  viii.  37 
seq. ;  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  at,  by 
Phoebidas,  viii.  56  seq. ;  government 
of,  B.C.  382,  viii.  56  (n.  1) ;  under  Leon- 
tiad^  and  other  philo-Laconian 
oligarchv,  viii  75  seq. ;  conspiracy 
against  the  philo-Laconian  oligarchy 
at,  viii.  77  teq.;  alliance  of,  with 
Athens,  B.C.  878,  viii.  97 ;  state  of, 
after  the  revolution  of,  b.c.  879,  viii 
112 ;  the  Sacred  Band  at,  viii.  112 ; 
expeditions  of  Agesilaus  against,  b.c. 
878  and  877,  viii.  119  seq. ;  displeasure 
of  Athens  against,  b.c.  474,  viii  126. 
149 ;  dealings  of,  with  Plataea  and 
Thespise,  b.c.  872,  viii.  160,  152  seq. ; 
exclusion  of,  from  the  peace  of  b.c. 
871,  viii.  161  seq. ;  increased  power 
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of,  after  the  battle  of  Lenktra,  viii. 
184 ;  and  Sparta,  alleged  arbitration 
of  the  Achftans  between,  after  the 
battle  of  Leuktra,  viii  189  (n.  1) ; 
influence  of,  in  Thessaly,  b.c.  869,  viiL 
236;  alienation  of  the  Arcadians 
from,  B.C.  368,  viii.  248  sea. ;  assassina- 
tion of  Buphrdn  at,  Viii.  260  ieq. ; 
application  of,  to  Persia,  b.c.  367, 
▼ui.  263  seq. :  Persian  rescript  in 
favoor  of,  Tiii  264  seq,:  protest  of 
the  Arcadians  against  the  headship 
of,  viii.  ^6 :  peace  of  Corinth, 
Bpidaums,  ana  Pnlius  with,  b.c.  366, 
viiL  277  »eq. ;  opposition  of  the  Man- 
tineiajis  and  other  Arcadians  to,  b.c. 
862,  viii.  307  seq. ;  power  of,  b.c.  860- 
859,  ix.  198  seq. ;  Philip  at,  ix.  204 
Hq. ;  Euboea  rescued  from,  by  Athens, 
B.C.  358,  ix.  21S  seq.;  accusation  of, 
against  Sparta  before  the  Amphik- 
tyonic  assembly,  ix.  238 ;  accusation 
of,  against  Phofds  before  the  Am- 

?hiktyonic  assembly,  ix.  239;  the 
^hokians  coimtenanced  by  Athens 
and  Sparta  as  rivals  of,  ix.  266; 
envoys  to  Philip  from,  b.c.  846,  ix. 
892 ;  and  Athens,  unfriendly  relations 
between,  b.c.  339,  ix.  468  ;  mission  of 
Demosthends  to,  b.c.  839,  ix.  471  seq. ; 
and  Athens,  alliance  of,  against 
Philip.  B.C.  339,  ix.  474  seq. ;  severity 
of  Philip  towards,  after  the  battle  of 
Ghaeroneia,  ix.  488 ;  march  of  Alex- 
ander from  Thrace  to,  ix.  587;  capture 
and  destruction  of,  by  Alexander,  ix. 
539  seq. ;  restored  by  Kassander,  x. 
802. 

Thibes  in  Egypt,  iii  181. 

Th^t  laws  of,  at  Athens,  ii.  508. 

Theia,  i.  5,  6. 

Themis,  i.  5, 10. 

T?iemistokl6s,  character  of,  iv.  25  seq. ; 
and  Aristeidds,  rivalry  between,  Iv. 
149,  862 ;  change  of  Athens  from  a 
land-power  to  a  sea-power  proposed 
by,  iv.  150;  long-sighted  views  of,  in 
creating  a  navy  at  Athens,  iv.  151; 
382  (n.  2) ;  and  the  Laurian  mines,  iv. 
153 ;  his  explanation  of  the  answer 
of  the  Delphian  oracle  on  XerxSs' 
invasion,  iv.  1£9 ;  prevails  upon  the 
Greeks  to  stay  and  fight  at  Arte- 
misium,  iv.  194  seq. ;  inscribed  invita- 
tions of,  to  the  lonians  under 
Xerx^,  iv.  199 :  activity  and  resource 
of,  on  Xerx^ff  approach,  iv.  207; 
opposes  the  removal  of  the  Greek 
fleet  from  Salamis  to  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  iv.  218  seq. ;  and  Burybiadds 
at  Salamis,  iv.  219  (n.  1) ;  and  Adei- 
mantus  of  Corinth,  at  Salamis,  iv. 
219 ;  his  message  to  Xerxds  before  the 
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battle  of  Salamis.  iv.  222;  his  mesBage 
to  Xerxds  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
iv.  285 ;  levies  flnes  on  the  Cydades, 
iv.  236 ;  honours  rendered  to,  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  iv.  240 ;  alleged 
proposal  of,  to  bum  all  the  Grecian 
ships  except  the  Athenian,  iv.  294  (n, 
2) ;  stratagem  of,  respecting  the  f orti* 
ncation  of  Athens,  iv.  386  seq. ;  plans 
of,  for  the  naval  aggrandizement  of 
Athens,  iv.  839  sea.;  persuades  the 
Athenians  to  bmld  twenty  new  tri- 
remes annually,  iv.  842 ;  and  Pausa- 
nias,  iv.  362 ;  opponents  and  corrup- 
tion of,  after  the  Persian  war,  iv.  867 
stq.;  and  Timokreon,  iv.  368;  first 
accusation  of  treason  against,  iv.  369 ; 
two  accusations  of  treason  agndnst, 
iv.  369  (n.  1) ;  ostracism  of,  iv.  870, 871 
(n.  1) ;  second  accusation  of  treason 
against,  iv.  371 ;  flight  and  adventures 
of,  on  the  second  charge  of  Medism, 
iv.  371  seq. ;  and  Admetns,  iv.  872 ; 
and  Artaxerxds  Longimanus,  iv.  876 
seq. ;  in  Persia,  iv.  878  seq. ;  rewards 
and  death  of,  iv.  377  seq. 

'Tkeod&rus  ofSamos,  iii.  820  (n.  1). 

Tkeod&nis  the  Syracusan,  speech  of, 
against  Dionysius,  viii.  484  seq. 

Theognis,  ii.  418  seq. ;  iii.  814. 

Theogony  of  the  Greek  not  a  cosmogony, 
i.  2;  of  Hesiod,  i.  4;  Orphic,  i  16 
seq, ;  Hesiodic  and  Orphic,  compared, 
i.  19 ;  Hesiodic  legend  of  Panddrain, 
i.  72. 

TheokUs,  the  founder  of  Naxos  in  Sicily, 
iii.  174 ;  expels  the  Sikels  from  Leon- 
tini  and  Eatana,  iii.  177. 

Theology,  triple,  of  the  pagan  world,  i. 
.S91. 

Theophrastus,  the  phytologist,  L  825  (n. 
1). 

Theopompiu  the  Spartan  Hng,  ii.  889  inn.). 

The^ypompus  the  historian,  his  treatment 
of  mythes,  i.  866;  on  the  Spartan 
empire,  vii.  863  (n.  1.) 

Thedric  Board  at  Athens,  creation  of, 
vii.  542. 

Tfie&ric  Fund,  allusions  of  Demosthends 
to,  ix.  825,  829;  motion  of  Apollo* 
dorus   about,   ix.    337 ;  not   appro- 

Eriated  to  war  purposes  till  just 
efore  the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  ix. 
842 ;  true  character  of,  ix.  343  seq. ; 
attempt  of  the  Athenian  property- 
classes  to  evade  direct  taxation  bv 
recourse  to,  ix.  346 ;  application  of, 
to  military  purposes,  ix.  475. 

Thedrikon,  vii.  5. 

The6rs,  ii.  168. 

Th6ra,  i.  462 ;  foundation  of  Kyrdnd 
from,  iii  257  seq. 

Theramenis,  Peloponnesian  fleet  under, 
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Ti.  817;  statement  of,  Teepectiiig  the 
Fonr  Handred,  yL  244  (n.  S) ;  escpedi- 
tion  of,  to  the  Hellespont,  vi.  841 ; 
aocosa^on  of  the  generaU  at  Ai|;in- 
use  by,  tI  403  m^.  ;  probable  conduct 
of,  at  ▲rginossB,  Ti.  407,  409  ieq. ;  first 
embassy  of.  to  Sparta,  ▼!.  447 ;  second 
embassy  of,  to  Sparta,  tI.  448 ;  and 
the  execations  by  the  Thirty,  yi.  460. 
461,  464;  and  Kritias,  dissentient 
yiews  of,  Ti.  461  seq.,  468  9eq. ;  exas- 
peration of  the  majority  of  the  Thirty 
against,  tL  468 ;  denunciation  of,  by 
Kritias  in  the  senate,  tL  469 ;  reply 
of,  to  Kritias*  denunciation  In  the 
senate,  tI  470;  condemnation  and 
death  of,  Tt  472  ieq. 

Theramenis  the  Athenian^  vi,  249;  his 
opposition  to  the  Four  Hundred,  vi. 
286  teq. ;  his  impeachment  of  the  em- 
bassy of  the  Fonr  Hundred  in  Sparta, 
Ti.809M9. 

Therimachui,  Tii.  530. 

Thermot  Xerxte'  moyements  from,  to 
Thermopyke,  iv.  180 ;  capture  of,  by 
Archestratus,  It.  644. 

Thermaic  Oul/t  original  occupants  on, 
UL  287. 

ThermopyUB^  Greeks  north  of,  in  the 
first  two  centuries,  iL  199 :  PhoUan 
def  ensiTO  wall  at,  ii.  207  ;  resolution 
of  Greeks  to  defend,  against  Xerxds, 
It.  169 ;  the  pass  of.  It.  ndeeq. ;  path 
OTsr  Mount  (Eta  ayoiding.  It.  176 ; 
movements  of  Xerxds  from  Therma 
to,  iv.  180;  impressions  of  Xerxte 
about  the  defenders  at,  iv.  184; 
repeated  Persian  attacks  upon,  re- 
pulsed. It.  186 ;  debate  among  the 
defendfers  of,  when  the  Persians  ap- 
proached their  rear.  It.  187 ;  manoeu- 
Tres  ascribed  to  Xerxds  respecting 
the  dead  at,  iv.  200 ;  numbers  slain 
at,  on  both  sides,  iv.  200 ;  inscrip- 
tions commemorative  of  the  battle 
at,  iv.  200  teq. :  effect  of  the  battle 
of,  on  the  Greeks  and  Xerx6s,  iv.  202 
»eq. ;  conduct  of  the  Peloponnesians 
after  the  battle  of,  iv.  203 ;  hopeless 
^tuation  of  the  Athenians  after  the 
battle  of,  iv.  204 ;  Onomarchus  at,  ix. 
251 ;  Philip  checked  at,  bv  the  Athe- 
nians, ix.  288;  position  of  Phahekusat, 
B.C.  S47-346,  ix.  864,  405  ;  application 
of  the  Phokians  to  Athens  for  aid 
against  Philip  at,  B.C.  847,  ix.  965 ; 
importance  of,  to  Philip  and  Athens, 
B.C.  847,  ix.  867  ;  march  of  PhUip  to, 
B.C.  846,  ix.  895  Beq. ;  plans  of  Philip 
against,  b.c.  846,  ix.  898 :  letters  of 
f%ilip  inviting  the  Athenians  to  join 
him  at,  ix.  404;  Phokians  at,  b.c. 
847-346,  ix.  404  eeq. ;  surrender  of,  to 
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Philip,  ix.  406 ;  profowicmB  of  1 

after  his  conquest  of.  ix.  411 ;  8i»«v». 

meeting  of  the  Amphiktyons  at,  aa 

889,  ix.  464. 
Thermw^  ii  214. 
TMro  qf  Afrrigenhtm  and  Gelo,  iv.  806 

•eq. ;    and  Hiero,   iv.   817 ;    severe 

treatment  of  Himeraeans  by,  iv.  817  : 

death  of,  iv.  820. 
Tkereander.  the  Oichomenian,  at  the 

Theban  banquet  to  Mardonius,  It. 

258. 
TheniOt,  L  278,  ii.  18. 
Theseium  at  Athens,  iv.  894. 
ThSeetu,  i.  166, 189  «09. ;  and  the  MinO- 

tanr,  i.  204 ;  obtiuns  burial  for  the 

fallen  chiefs  against  Thdbes,  i  2&8  : 

the  political  reforms  of,  i  457  ;  and 

Menestheus,  i.  468;  restoration  of 

the  sons  of ,  to  his  kingdom,  L  459 ; 

consolidation  of  Attica  by,  it  440 ; 

bones  of,  conveyed  to  Athens,  iv. 

898. 
Thetnudt  VL  446, 

TheemophoriOf  festival  of,  L  4L 
ThemothetcBt  ii  446. 
Tfieipiect  hard  treatment  of,  by  Thdbes, 

B.C.  423,  V.  866 ;  severity  of  Thdbes 

towards,  B.C.  872,  viii.  162. 
The$pian  contingent  of  Leonidas,  iv. 

188. 
Thetpiam,   distress     of,    caused     by 

Xerxte'  invasion,  iv.  188  (n.  4) ;  at  the 

battle  of  Leuktra,  viiL  171 ;  expulsion 

of,  from  Boeotia,  after  the  battle  of 

Leuktra,  viii.  186. 
Thetpie  and  Sol6n,  story  of,  ii.  612  »eq. 
Thetprottane.  iii.  228  m». 
Thesealian  cities,  disorderly  confederacy 

of,  ii.  204;  and  Athenian  cavalry, 

skirmishes  of,  with  Archidamns,  v. 

67 ;  cavalry  sent  home  by  Alexander, 

X.  127. 
Thestalianst  migration  of,  from  Thes- 

S-Atis  to  Thessaly,  i.  461;  non- 
ellenic  character  of,  i.  451;  and 
their  dependents  in  the  first  two 
centuries,  ii.  200  m?.  ;  character  and 
condition  of,  iL  202  eeq.;  and 
XerxAs*  invasion,  iv.  165,  167; 
alliance  of,  with  Athens  and  AiTtos. 
about  B.r.  461,  iv.  408 ;  Thebans  and 
Lokrians,  war  of,  with  the  Phokians, 
B.C.  355,  ix.  248  sea. 
Theualtu,  son  of  Kimdn,  impeachment 

of  Alkibiaddsby,  vi.46. 
Themdy,  affinities  of,  with  Boeotia,  i 
452 ;  quadruple  division  of,  ii  206 ; 
power  of,  when  united,  iL  207; 
Athenian  march  against,  b.c.  464,  iv. 
419;  Brasidas'  march  through,  to 
Thiace,  v.  312  ««o.;  Laced»monian 
reinforcements  to  BraAi<Vu«  prevented 
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from  passiiig  throiu^,  ▼.  302 ;  state 
of,  B.a  870,  TiiL  &6 ;  influence  of 
Thdbes  in,  B.C.  869,  viii.  286 ;  expedi- 
tion  of  Pelopidas  to,  b.c.  868,  ?iiL 
260 ;  expedition  of  Pelopidas  to,  b.c. 
866,  viii.  251  (n.  2) ;  mission  of  Pelo- 
pidas to.  B.C.  866,  viiL  269 ;  expedi- 
tion of  Pelopidas  to,  b.c.  863,  YiiL 
288,  292  aeq. :  despots  of,  ix.  200  »eq. ; 
first  expedition  of  Philip  into,  against 
the  despots  of  Phene.  ix.  266,  286, 
288  (n,  1) ;  second  expedition  of  Philip 
into,  ajsainst  the  despots  of  Phene, 
ix.  286  M9. ;  yictory  of  Leosthends 
over  Antipater  in,  x.  261. 
TfMes,  in  legendary  Greece,  ii  89 :  in 
Attica  immediately  before  Sol6n's 
legislation,  ii  466  «?. ;  mutiny  of, 

Thetia  and  PMeus.  L  178. 

Tkimlmm,  expedition  of,  to  Asia,  vii. 
875 ;  defeat  and  death  of,  vii.  526,  x. 
363  M9. 

ThirlwUCa  opinion  on  the  partition  of 
land  ascribed  to  Lykuigus,  ii.  818  »eq., 
822  Mg.,  326  teq. 

Thirty  at  Athens,  nomination  of,  Yi. 
466;  proceedings  of,  yi  468  aeq,; 
executions  by,  vi.  459  seq.,  461  teq., 
4ffJ  tea. ;  discord  among,  yi  461 : 
three  thousand  hoplites  nominated 
by,  yi  464;  disarming  of  hoplites 
by,  yi  466  ;  murders  and  spoliations 
by,  yi  466,  476 ;  tyranny  of,  after  the 
death  of  Theramenes,  yi  474; 
intellectual  teaching  forbidden  by, 
yi  476 ;  and  Sokratds,  yi  477 ;  grow- 
ing insecurity  of,  yi.  477 ;  disgust  in 
Greece  at  the  enormities  of,  yi.  481 ; 
repulse  and  defeat  of.  by  Thrasybulus 
at  Phyld,  yi.  484 ;  seizmre  and  execu- 
tion of  prisoners  at  Eleusis  and 
Salamis  by,  yi  486;  defeat  of,  by 
Thiasvbulus  at  PeirsBus,  yi  487  Mg. ; 
deposition  of,  yi  490:  reaction 
against,  on  the  arrival  of  King 
Pauswias,  vi  494;  flight  of  the 
survlyors  of  the,  yi.  499 ;  treatment 
of,  B.C.  408,  yi  611 ;  oppression  and 
suffering  of  Athens  under  the,  vii. 
850;  Athens  rescued  from  tiie,  vii 
861 ;  the  knights  or  horsemen  sup- 
porters of  the.  vii.  851 :  Athens  under 
the,  a  specimen  of  the  Spartan 
empire,  vii  852 ;  compared  with  the 
I^sandrian  Dekarchies,  vii.  855  ;  and 
Kallibius,  vii.  356 :  put  down  by  the 
Athenians  themselves,  vii.  365. 

Thorax  and  Xenophdn,  vii.  301  mo. 

Thraee,  Ghalkidic  colonies  in,  ill.  249 
»eq. ;  Greek  settiements  east  of  the 
Strymdn  in,  iii.  262 ;  conquest  of,  by 
the  Persians  under  Darius,  iii.  485 ; 
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and  Macedonia,  march  of  Mardonius 
into,  iv.  8;  contributions  levied  by 
Xerxds  on  towns  in,  iv.  140 ;  Brasi- 
das'  expedition  to,  v.  286,  812  9eq. ; 
war  continued  in,  during  the  one 
year's  truce  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  v.  348 ;  AUdbiadds  and  Thra- 
sybulus in.  B.O.  407,  vi  867;  Iphi- 
kratds  in,  between  B.a  387-878,  viii 
101  Kq.\  Iphikratte  in,  B.O.  368-366, 
viii.  238  ieq. ;  PhiUp  in,  B.O.  851,  ix. 
80 ;  and  B.O.  846,  ix.  890,  892 ;  and 
B.Oi  842-841,  ix.  436  Mg. ;  Alexander's 
expedition  into,  ix.  624  $eq, ;  march 
of  Alexander  nrom,  to  Thebes,  ix. 
587. 

Thracian  influence  upon  Greece,  i  29 ; 
race  in  the  North  of  Asia  Minor,  iii. 
34:  Chersondsus,  iii.  254;  subject- 
allies  of  Athens  not  oppressed  by 
her.  v.  814  seq. ;  mercenaries  under 
Diitreph6s,  vi.  188  seq. 

Thmeianst  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 
and  Thucydidds,  ii.  29;  and  Phry- 
gians, affinities  between,  iii.  85  sea., 
40 ;  affinities  and  migrations  of,  ill. 
85  seq. ;  numbers  and  abode  of,  iii 
247;  general  character  of,  iii.  247 
seq. ;  Asiatic  characteristics  of,  ill. 
249 ;  venality  of,  v.  182  (n.  IX 

Thrasius,  ix.  171, 178. 

Thrasjfbulus  of  Syracuse,  iv.  821  seq. 

Thrasybulus  the  Athenian,  speech  of,  at 
Samos,  vi  276 ;  efforts  of,  at  Samos, 
in  favour  of  Alkibiad«s,  vi  278 ;  in 
Thrace,  vi.  367;  accusation  of  the 
generals  at  Arginusn  by.  vi  404  seq. ; 
flight  of,  from  Attica,  vi  462 ;  occu- 
pation of  Phyld,  and  repulse  and 
defeat  of  the  'Thirty  by,  vi.  484; 
occdpation  of  Peineus  by,  vi.  487; 
yictory  of,  over  the  Thirty  at  Peineus, 
vi.  487  M9. ;  increasing  strength  of, 
at  PeirsBus,  vi  491 ;  stodtened  con- 
dition of,  in  PeirsBUs,  vi  498;  at 
Peineus,  king  Pausanias'  attack 
upon,  vi.  495  ;  and  the  Ten  at  Athens, 
peace  between,  vi.  497 :  and  the  exiles, 
restoration  of.  to  Athens,  vi  497; 
assistance  of,  to  Evander  and  others, 
vi.  528  (n.  1) ;  honorary  reward  to,  vi. 
528 ;  aid  to  the  Thebans  by,  vii  461 : 
acquisition  of.  in  the  Hellespont  and 
Bosphorus,  vii  529;  victorv  of,  in 
LesDos,  vii.  580 ;  death  and  character 
of,  vii.  530. 

Thra»ydceus,  iv.  817 ;  cruel  government, 
defeat,  and  death  of,  iv.  820,  vii  891, 
394. 

Thrasyklis  and  Strombichidto,  expedi- 
tion of,  to  Chios,  vi  205. 

Thrasyllus,  v.  473,  474 ;  at  Samos,  B.O. 
411,   vi.   276;   at  Lesbos,  vi.  826; 
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eluded  bj  Mindanii,  tL  827;  at 
Btom,  Ti  S88 :  repulse  of  Agis  by, 
▼i  862 ;  ezpeditioii  of,  to  loma,  it 
861 ;  and  Alkibiadds,  at  the  Holies- 
pout,  vi  858. 

3%ra«yto0Ai(«  and  Demosthente,  ix.  268 
(n.4X 

Tkrasymaehua,  rhetorical  precepts  of, 
tIL  47:  doctrine  of,  in  Plato's 
Republic,  tU.  71  seq. 

Three  thousand,  nominated  by  the 
Thirty  at  Athens.  tL  464. 

Tkuc^dUdit.  altered  intellectual  and 
ethical  standard  in  the  age  of ,  L  880 ; 
his  treatment  of  ancient  mythes.  i. 
861,  861  seq. ;  his  Tersion  of  the 
Trojan  war,  L  861  teo. ;  on  the  dweU- 
ings  of  the  earliest  Greeks,  it  47 ;  his 
date  for  the  return  of  the  Herakleids, 
i.  462;  silence  of,  on  the  treaty 
between  Athens  and  Persia,  It.  428 ; 
descent  of,  i?.  498  (n.  2);  various 
persons  named,  it.  618  (n.  8);  his 
oiTision  of  the  year,  t.  466  (n.  1) ;  his 
judgment  respecting  Periluds,  t.  94, 
97 ;  first  mention  of  KleAn  by,  v.  165, 
167 ;  reflections  of,  on  the  Korkyrsean 
massacre,  b.o.  427,  t.  197  »eq. ;  struc- 
ture of  his  history,  t.  226  (n.  2) ;  judg- 
ment of,  on  Kledn's  success  at  Pylus, 
T.  264  seq. ;  on  Kythdra,  t.  281  (n.  1) ; 
and  the  capitulation  of  Amphipolis 
to  Brasidas,  v.  825  geq. ;  banishment 
of,  T.  828  »eq. ;  on  Kledn's  views  and 
motives  in  deshing  war.  B.C.  422,  v. 
868  seq. ;  passages  of,  on  the  battle  of 
Amphipolis,  v.  877  seq.(nn.) ;  feelings 
of,  towards  Brasidas  and  Kle6n,  v. 
890  ,*  treatment  of  Kledn  bv,  v.  391, 
894  seq. ;  dialogue  set  forth  by,  be- 
tween the  Athenian  envoys  and 
Executive  Council  of  MMos,  v.  608 

*  seq.f  514  seq. ;  his  favourable  judg- 
ment of  the  Athenians  at  the  resto- 
ration of  the  democracy,  B.o.  411,  vi. 
815  seq ;  study  of,  by  Demosthends, 

Thueydidis,   son  of  MeUsias,  iv.   427; 

rivalry  of.  with  Periklds,  iv.  502  seq. ; 

ostracized,  iv.  505 ;  history  of,  after 

his  ostracism,  iv.  618  (n.  3). 
Tkuria'M,  defeat  of,  by  the  Lucanians, 

ix.  12. 
Thwriiy  foundation  of,  iv.  499  seq. ;  few 

Athenian  settlers  at,  iv.  500 ;  revolu- 
tion at.  B.O.  413,  ix.  368. 
Thyamia,  surprise  of.  by  the  Phliasians 

and  Chards,  viii.  258. 
ThyesUan  banquet^  the,  i.  149. 
ThyesUs,  i.  147  uq. 
Thymoeharis,  defeat  of,  near  Eretrla,  vi. 

299  <«9. 
Thymodis,  x.  66,  73. 


TIHOLBOlf. 

Tl^niaiit,  UL  84. 

Tkyreo,  conquest  of ,  iL  862 ;  capture  of, 
by  NiUas,  B.&  424,  ▼.  282 ;  s*ipii]a> 
tion  about,  between  Sparta  and 
AigoB,  B.&  420,  ▼.  48L 

Tkystagetat^.  68. 

Tigris,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at  the, 
viL  282  seq. ;  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand along  the,  viL  257  seq. ;  forded 
bv  Alexander,  x.  96 :  voyage  of  Near- 
chus  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to 
that  of  the,  x.  176;  Alexander's 
voyage  up  the,  to  Opis,  x.  188. 

TUf^tmos  ApoUo,  origin  of  the  name, 
L44«e9. 

Timceus'  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  S67. 

Timagoras,  his  mission  to  Persia,  and 
execution,  viii.  264,  266,  and  n.  2. 

Timandra,  i.  155. 

Timarchiis,  decree  of.  ix.  858,  860  (n.  1). 

Timasion  and  Xenoph6n.  viL  801  seq. 

Time,  Grecian  computation  of,  ii.  52  (n. 

Tiniigenidas,  death  of,  iv.  270. 

Timocraey  of  Sol6n,  ii.  488  seq. 

TimokraUs  the  BhodioM,  vii  452  seq. 

Timokratis  qf  Syracuse,  ix.  88  seq. 

Timokreon  and  Themistoklds,  iv.  368. 

Timolatis,  speech  of,  vii.  470. 

Timoleon,  appointment  of,  to  aid  Syra- 
cuse, ix.  134, 139 ;  life  and  character 
of,  before  B.C.  344,  ix.  134  seq.  ;  and 
Timophante,  ix.  185  mq.  ;  preparations 
of,  for  his  expedition  to  Syracuse,  ix. 
141 ;  voyage  of,  from  Corinth  to  Sicily, 
ix.  141  seq.  i  message  from  Hiketas  to. 
ix.  142 ;  at  Bhegium,  ix.  142  seq.  ;  at 
Tauromenium,  ix.  145 ;  at  Adranum, 
ix.  146, 154 ;  first  arrival  of,  at  Syra- 
cuse, ix.  147 ;  surrender  of  Ortygia  to, 
ix.  148  seq.;  reinforcement  from 
Corinth  to,  ix.  151,  154, 156 ;  admira- 
tion excited  by  the  successes  of,  ix. 
151, 159 ;  advantage  of  Ortygia  to,  ix. 
154;  return  of,  from  Adranum  to 
Syracuse,  ix.  156 ;  Messdnd  declares 
in  favour  of,  ix.  166 ;  capture  of  Epi- 
polse  by,  ix.  168 ;  favour  of  the  gods 
towardiB,  ix.  160,  176;  ascribes  his 
successes  to  the  gods,  ix.  161 ;  temp- 
tations and  conduct  of,  on  becoming 
master  of  Syracuse,  ix.  161  seq. ;  de- 
molition of  the  Dionysian  stronghold 
in  Ortygia  by,  ix.  163;  erection  of 
courts  of  justice  at  Syracuse  by,  ix. 
164 ;  recal  of  exiles  to  Syracuse  by, 
X.  164  ;  capitulation  of  Hiketas  with, 
at  Leontini,  ix.  168 ;  puts  down  the 
despots  in  Sidly,  ix.  168,  182  seq. ; 
march  of,  from  Syracuse  against  the 
Carthaginians,  ix.  170  seq. :  and  Thra- 
sius,  ix.  170;  victory  of,  over  the 
Carthaginians  at  the  Krimftsus,  ix. 
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173  sea. ;  and  Mamerkns,  ix.  178  nq, ; 
partial  defeat  of  his  troops,  ix.  179 ; 
victory  of.  over  Hiketas  at  the 
Danrarias.  ix.  179 ;  sarrmidec  of  Leon- 
lint  and  Hiketas  to,  ix.  179 ;  peace  of, 
with  the  Carthaginians,  ix.  180 ;  cap- 
tare  of  Mess6n6  and  Hippon  by,  ix. 
181 ;  lays  down  his  power  ac  Syracuse, 
ix«  182 ;  great  influence  of,  after  his 
resignation  at  Syracuse,  ix.  188, 188 ; 
and  the  immigration  of  new  Greek 
settlers  into  Sicily,  ix.  184  seq.  |  resi- 
dence of,  at  Syracuse,  ix.  187  ;  m  the 
public  assembly  at  Syracuse,  ix.  189 
Mg. ;  unoorrupted  moderation  and 
public  spirit  of,  ix.  190  ;  freedom  and 
inospenfy  in  Sicily,  introduced  by,  ix. 
191 ;  death  and  obsequies  of,  ix.  192 ; 
and  Dion,  contrast  between,  ix.  193 
Mg. ;  the  constitution  established  at 
Syracuse  by,  exchanged  for  an  oli- 
garchy, X.  827. 

Ttmomachus  in  the  Hellespont,  viiL  856. 

TimopharUa  and  Timoleon,  ix.  186  ieq. 

Timot?ieuSf  ton  of  Kondn,  viii.  108  ;  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Peloponndsus  by, 
viii.  124;  at  Zakynthus,  viii.  133; 
appointment  of,  to  aid  Korkyra,  B.c. 
373,  viii.  186;  delay  of,  in  aiding 
Korkyra,  viii.  188  seq.,  139  (w.  1) ;  and 
Iphikratas,  viii.  140,  284,  and  n.  3 ; 
trial  and  acquittal  of,  viii.  144  seg., 
146  (n.  1);  expedition  of,  to  Asia 
Minor.  B.c.  866.  viii.  279  seq. ;  and 
Chariddmus,  viii.  284,  286 ;  successes 
of,  in  Macedonia  and  Ohalkidikd,  b.c. 
865-364,  viii.  285 ;  failure  of,  at  Amphi- 
polls,  B.C.  364,  viii  286 ;  and  Kdtys, 
viii  286 ;  in  the  Chersonese,  B.C.  863, 
viii  352 ;  in  the  Hellespont,  b.c.  367, 
ix.  221 ;  accusation  of,  by  Chards,  ix. 
222  ieq.,  224  (n.  4);  arrogance  and 
unpopularity  of,  ix.  223 ;  exile  and 
death  of,  ix.  225. 

Timothetu, of  th6 Pontic HerakleiajX.  396. 

Titib<uu8,9Jidthe  TenThousand  Greeks, 
vii.  266,  269 ;  embassy  of  Antalkidas, 
KonAn,  and  others  to,  vii.  622  seq. : 
and  Airtalkidas  at  Susa,  vii  546 ;  ana 
ij^e  peace  of  Antalkidas,  vii  648;and 
Orontds,  viii.  21. 

TisamenuSf  son  of  OresUs,  i  441,  444, 
466  (n.  1). 

Tisamwms  the  Athenian,  decree  of,  vi. 
614. 

TiaipJiomis,  despot  of  Pherse,  ix.  202. 

Tissaphemis  and  Phamabazus,  embassy 
from,  to  Sparta,  b.c.  413,  vi.  197 ;  and 
Chalkideus,  treaty  between,  vi.  207 ; 
.first  treaty  of,  with  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  vi.  207  ;  payment  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet  by,  vi  219;  and 
Astyochus,  treaty  oetween,  vi  224 
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seq, ;  seccnid  treaty  of,  with  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  vi.  2»  seq. ;  and  lichas, 
at  Miletus,  vi  228 ;  doable  dealing 
and  intrigues  of,  with  the  Pelopon^ 
neeian  fleet,  vi  228,  229  seq. ;  escape 
and  advice  of  AUdbiadds  to,  vi  283 
seq. ;  and  the  Greeks,  Alkibiadds  acts 
as  interpreter  between,  vi.  236 ;  re- 
duction of  pay  to  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  by,  vi.  286 :  thhrd  treaty  of,  with 
the  Peloponnesians,  vi  263  «eg. ;  en- 
voy from,  to  Sparta,  b.c.  411,  vi  328; 
false  promises  of,  to  Mindarus,  vi 
324;  and  the  Phcenidan  fleet  at 
Aspendus,  vi.  825,  338 :  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians at  the  Hellespont,  vi.  888 
seq. ;  Alkibiadds  arrested  by,  vi  348 ; 
chiaige  of,  against  Cyrus  the  Younger, 
vii  180 ;  negotiations  and  convention 
of.  with  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
vii.  227  seq. ;  retreating  march  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  under  jVii  281  seq, : 
treachery  of,  towards  Klearchus  and 
other  Greeks,  vii.  289  seq. ;  plan  of, 
against  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
vu.  242 ;  attack  of,  on  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand Greeks,  vii.  257 ;  and  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  vii  374;  and  Derkyllidas, 
vii  376,  387  seq. ;  and  Agesilaus,  vii. 
427,  433  ;  death  of,  vii.  484. 

Titanides,  the,  i  4. 

Titans,  the,  i  4,  6 ;  the  Orphic,  i  16. 

Ti/BarBax  ra.  oirAa,  meaning  of,  V.  38  (n. 
4),  272  (n.  2),  289  (».  1),  30O  (n.  1),  302 
in.  2). 

Tithixiustis  supersedes  Tissaphem4s, 
and  opens  negotiations  with  Agesi- 
laus, vii  484;  sends  an  envoy  to 
Greece  against  Sparta,  vii,  452  seq. ; 
victory  of  Chards  and  Artabazus  over, 
ix.  226. 

Tolmidis,  voyage  of,  round  Pelopon- 
nesus, iv.  419 ;  defeat  and  death  of, 
iv.  432  seq. 

Tomi,  legendary  origin  of  the  name,  i 
219  (n.  5),  X.  404. 

Topographical  impossibilities  in  the  le- 
gend of  Troy  no  obstacles  to  its  re- 
ception, i  801 ;  criticisms  kiappli- 
cable  to  the  legend  of  Troy.  i.  802. 

Torgium.  victory  of  Agathoklds  over 
Deinoxratds  at,  x.  378. 

TorSni,  surprise  and  capture  of.  by 
Brasidas,  v.  336;  capture  of,  by  Eledn, 
V.  374  seq. 

Torrh&ria,  iii.  50. 

Torture,  use  of,  to  elicit  truth,  vi.  86  (fi.). 

Tovni-occupations,  encouragement  to,  at 
Athens,  ii  503  seq. 

Towns,  fortification  of,  in  early  Greece, 
ii  46  seq. 

Trades.  Grecian  deities  of.  i  812. 

TradUum,  Greek,  matter  of,  uncertified. 
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L  885 ;  fletitioiii  matter  in,  does  not 

imply  fraud,  L  886. 
TroffedUi,  lost,  of  Fromdtbeiu,  L  74  (li. 

8X 
Tragedy,  Athenian,  growth  of.  Tii.  2 ; 

Athenian,  abundant  prodn^on  of, 

TiL  8;  Athenian  effect  of,  on  the 

public  mind,  Tii  0;  ethical  senti- 
ment in,  yii.  9. 
Trapezu»,  legendary  origin  of,  i.  160 ; 

date  of  the  foundation  of,  iii  74  (n.) ; 

the  Ten  Thousand  at,  tIL  279,  290 

$eq, ;  departure  of  the  Ten  Thousand 

from,  yil  294. 
Trench  of  Artaxerxds,  from  the  Bu- 

phratte  to  the  wall  of  Media,  viL  209, 

211  (n.  1). 
TribaUi,  defeat  of  Philip  by,  ix.  447 ; 

victory  of  Alexander  over,  ix.  525. 
Tribe$  and  domes  of  Kledsthente,  iii. 

847. 
TribuU  of  the  subject-allies  of  Athens, 

!▼.  491(n.l),492(n.  8X 
Trinakia,  town  of,  t.  523. 
Tnphylia,  MinysB  in,  L  468 ;  and  Elis, 

ii  862,  viii.  249,  299. 
THphyliant,  ii.  227. 
Triple  theology  of  the  pagan  world,  i. 

891 ;  partition  of  past  time  by  Varro, 

L486. 
Tripolis,  iii.  90. 

Trireme,  equipment  of  a,  v.  110  (n.  IX 
TritarUcechnUs,  exclamation  of,  on  the 

Greeks  and  the  Olympic  games,  i?. 

210. 
Trit6n  and  the  Argonauts,  i.  220. 
Tritdnu,  Lake,  m.  261  (n.  4);  pro- 
phecies about,  iii.  266. 
Tritiyee,  ii.  426,  442  (n.  IX 
Trdad,  the,  i.  805. 
Tr6<u  AUxandreia,  i.  296. 
Trdas,  hietorical,  and  the  Teukrians,  i. 

808  Mg. 
TrcexSn,  removal  of  Athenians  to,  on 

Xerxds'  approach,  iv.  204. 
2Vq;an  toar,  Thucydidds'  version  of,  L 

361  seq.;  the  date  of,  L  472,  491. 
Trojans,  allies  of,  i.  268 ;  new  allies  of, 

L  278 ;  and  Phrygians,  i.  304. 
Trophoniue  and  Agamddds,  i.  122. 
Trds,  i  26L 

Troy,  legend  of,  i  260  »eq. 
Tunes,  capture  of,  by  Agathoklte.  x.  848; 
mutiny  in  the  army  of  Agathoklds  at, 
X.858;  Archagathusblockedupbythe 
GarthiajKinians  at,  x.  371, 374 ;  victory 
Qf  the  Gfirthaginians  over  Agathokl6s 
near.  x.  874;  nocturnal  panic  in  the 
Carthaginian  camp  near,  x.  874; 
Agathoklte  deserts  his  army  at,  and 
they  capitulate,  x.  876. 

Turpin,  chronicle  of,  L  424. 

TytM,  near  Syracuse,  vi.  78. 


WORKS. 

Tyd€ut,  L  140,  SSa 

Tyndareus  and  L6da,  L  156  9eq. 

TyndarUm,  v.  518. 

Tyndarie,  foundatioa  of,  ix.  4. 

lypet,  manifold,  of  the  Homeric  sods, 
L816. 

TypktUin  and  Echidna,  oBaptiBg  al,  L  7. 

TypMeue,  i.  0. 

Tyre,  iii.  89  eeq.i  siege  and  snMiigp&tiaa 
of,  bv  Nebucbadneasar,  iii.  140 ;  and 
Carthage,amicable  relations  between, 
iiL  161 ;  siege  and  capture  of,  by  Alex- 
ander, X.  80  «eg. 

Tyrd,  different  accounts  of,  L  108. 

Tyrrheniam,  O.  MtiUer's  view  of  the 
origin  of,  iii.  a 

Tyrtaut  and  the  first  Messenian  war, 
iL  886.  887,  888,  841 ;  efficiency  of,  in 
the  second  Messenian  war,  iL  844  seq. ; 
poetry  of,  iU.  805  teg.;  age  and  metres 
of,  iii.  801. 

u. 

Uranoi,  L  5. 

I7»ury,  and  the  Jewish  law,  iL  480  (n.  1). 

Utiea,  iii.  92 ;  capture  of,  by  A«atho- 

klte,  X.  868,  869. 
Uzii,  conquest  of,  by  Alexander,  x.  116 

seq. 

V. 

Farro's  triple  division  of  pagan  theo- 
logy, i.  891 ;  his  triple  partition  of 
past  time,  L  436. 

Veaeti,  the,  i.  290. 

ViUagert  regarded  as  inferiors  by  Hel- 
lens,  iL  186, 187. 

Villagee  numerous  in  early  Greece,  ii. 
186. 

Voleunga  Saga,  L  427, 428  (n.  1). 

w. 

War,  the  first  sacred,  iii.  288  teg.,  iv. 
481;  the  sodal,  ix.  216,  227;  the 
second  sacred,  ix.  287  eeq,,  864  seg. ; 
the  third  sacred,  ix.  462. 

WUe  men  of  Greece,  seven,  iiL  816  teg. 

Wolfe  Prolegomena  to  Homer,  iL  77 ; 
his  theory  on  the  composition  of  the 
niad  and  Odyssey,  iL  84  teg. 

Women,  SoI6n's  laws  respectmg,  IL  606. 

Wooden  horse  of  Troy,  the,  L  276  teg..  282. 

"  Works  and  Days,**  races  of  men  in,  L 
61  teg. ;  differs  from  the  Theogony  and 
Homer,  L  68 ;  mingled  etmcai  and 
mythical  sentiment  in,  L  64 ;  the 
earliest  didactic  poem,  L  66 ;  personal 
feeling  pervading,  L  68 ;  probable  age 
of ,  L  68 ;  legend  of  Panddra  in,  t  72 ; 
geneial  feeling  of  the  poet  in,  L  78 ; 
on  women,  L  74. 
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WriHna,  unknown  to  Homeric  and  He- 
dodio  Greeks,  iL  64 ;  few  traces  of, 
long  after  the  Homeric  age,  ii.  78 ; 
among  the  Greeks,  iii.  819. 


XantkippuM  and  Miltiadte,  It.  46,  62. 

Xantkipput.  ton  qfPerikUi,  ▼.  26. 

Xenar&  and  BUeobtUos,  the  anti-Athe- 
nian ephors,  t.  427  teq. 

Xeniat  and  Pasion,  desertion  of  Cyras 
by,  Tii.  197. 

Xenodolna,  x.  867,  871, 878. 

XenokraUtf  embassy  of,  to  Antipater, 
X.  269,  267. 

Xmophanitf  his  condemnation  of  an- 
cient legends,  i.  881;  Thalds  and 
^rthagoras,  i  882  te^.;  his  treatment 
of  ancient  mythes,i.  874 ;  philosophy 
and  school  of,  iT.  78  aeq. 

XenophUn,  his  treatment  of  ancient 
mythes,  i.  367 ;  on  Spartan  women, 
IL  801,  SOS  (n.  1) ;  his  Cvropsedia,  iii. 
56  (n.  8X  400 ;  his  Torsion  of  Cyras' 
capture  of  Babylon,  iii.  426  (n.  1);  on 
the  dikasteries,  iT.  626. 680  (n.  1);  and 
Plato,  evidence  of,  about  Sokratds. 
Til.  84  Mg.,  123  (n.  1);  the  preceptorial 
and  positiTe  exhortation  of  Sokratte 
exhibited  bT,  Tii.  123 ;  remarks  of,  on 
the  accusation  against  Sokrat6s,  tU. 
149 ;  on  the  condemnation  of  Sokra- 
tds,  Tii.  168 ;  and  his  joining  of  the 
Cyreian  army,  TiL  184 ;  length  of  the 
parasang  in,  vii.  186  (n.  4);  dream  of, 
after  the  seizure  of  the  generals,  TiL 
244 ;  address  of,  to  the  captains  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,  after  the  seizure 
of  the  generals,  Vii  246 ;  chosen  a 
general  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  Tii. 
246 ;  first  speech  of,  to  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand, after  being  chosen  a  general, 
Tii.247Mg.:  great  ascendency  acou^ 
by,  OTer  the  Ten  Thousand,  Til.  260 
seq.;  and  Cheirisophus.  Tii  260,  264, 
273;  prowess  of,  against  the  Persians, 
Tii.  259  seq. ;  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Karduchians,  Tii  261  teg. ;  at  the  Ken- 
tritte,  Tii  266  M9.;  propositions  of,  to 
the  TenThou8andatTrapezus,Tii292; 
his  idea  of  founding  a  new  city  on  the 
Buxine,  Tii  299  acq. ;  charges  a^ninst, 
and  speeches  of,  at  Kotydra,  iu.  801 
seg. ;  offered  the  sole  command  of  the 
Ten  Thousand.  Tii.  812 ;  at  Herakleia 
and  Kalpd,  Tii  812  $eq. ;  and  Klean- 
dei^  Tii816  teq. ;  at  Byzantium,Tii.  321; 
and  Anaxibius,Tii.  830, 881 8eq, ;  takes 
leaTe  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  Tii  880 ; 
rc{)oins  the  Ten  Thousand,  Tii  834 ; 
and  Aristarchus,  Tii  838 ;  and  Sen- 
thte,  Tii  384, 886  Mg. ;  his  pOTorty  and 
10- 


sacHficQ  to  Ztiua  Mellichlos,  vIL  3SB 
*i>i.  ;  at  Perj^miiii  m  Myala^  rii.  340 
Mini,  ;  tiikoH  hig  sficoQil  ffl-rewell  of  the 
Ten  Thousa-nd,  vli.  iJ43 ;  and  the  Cy- 
relajiarmy  noder  thg  LncsdfemDiimiLB, 
Tii.  94i^  37^1  (n*  ajp  474(  470;  ba-niahiiient 
ofj  hy  the  Athenians,  rli  343  and  n,  1; 
at  Sklllus,vil  1M4  Jfeq.  [  later  life  of,Tli, 
^5  ;  and  DetJiarcLuaf  vLL  34B  (n,  £)  ; 
oil  the  (x>nduct  of  Sparta  betwei^a 
ac.  3^7  ar^,  viii.  74  \  partiality  of,  to 
^parta^  id  hia  Hellenica,  vlii,  U\i  (>i. 
1)  t  on  the  r^*im]tfi  of  the  battle  of 
Mantineia,  vlH,  'ABi. 
JCt:r:£is,  chos^in  as  aucce^OT  to  DaduB^ 
IV.  I'j3  ;  Inatigatcd  10  ihe  invasion  of 
Greece,  It.  104;  resolTes  to  iuTade 
Greece,  It.  106 ;  deliberation  and 
dreams  of,  respecting  the  iuTasion  of 
Greece,  It.  109  tea. ;  Tast  preparations 
of,  for  the  iuTasion  of  Greece,  It.  112 
teq, ;  march  of.  to  Sardis,  and  collec- 
tion of  his  xorces  there.  It.  114; 
throws  two  bridges  across  the  Helles- 
pont, It.  115 :  wrath  of,  on  the  de- 
struction of  his  bridges  across  the 
Hellespont,  It.  116 ;  punishment  of 
the  Hellespont  by.  It.  116  seq. ;  second 
bridges  of,  oTer  the  Hellespont,  It. 
11$  uq.  ;  3h!p  cjinal  of„  ajenm  the 
isthtatis  ot  M^MiTJt  AthoH,  It.  122.  atq.\ 
bridgejs  of,  actoaa  the  Stryni^n,  i?. 
136  ;  demand u  of, stent  to  Greece  before 
hh  invasiQu.  Itn  126,  U5;  and  the 
nrnre  whldi  brought  forth  a  hArs,  iT* 
IBS  (fi.  1) ;  march  of.  from  l^ardj%  It. 
I*it5 :  and  Pytbiua,  tne  Pbrygtan.  iT. 
1'27  ;  inarch  of,  to  Ahydos,  Iv*  129 ; 
rcsptPt  shown  t?)  Ilium  hy,  it.  1^ ; 
CTu^^ing  Iff  the  HalJt^pont  by.  It.  13L 
sf<i.  ;  march  of,  to  Ikirjskua,  Iv,  131  \ 
terlew  and  niTiytcr  *^if  thij  forces  of,  at 
Doriskus,  iT.  132 ;  numbering  of  the 
army  of,  at  Doriskus,  It.  182 ;  number 
of  the  anuT  of.  It.  184  seq. :  couTersa- 
tions  of,  with  Demaratus,  it.  139, 184, 
198 ;  march  of,  from  Dorislnis  along 
Thrace,  It.  140  aefj. ;  croRsea  the  Stry- 
mAn  and  marches!  to  Akanihuii,  iv« 
141 X  march  nf,  ta  Thermaj  it.  142  ; 
favourable  prospects  of^  on  reacliiDg 
the  boundaiy  of  Hellaa,  W.  143 1  pr^ 
pAmtloim  of,  known  tieforehand  In 
Greece,  it.  15b  ■  heralda  of«  obtain 
aubnU8i9ion  from  many  Grecian  cities, 
iv,  155 1  a]*irni  and  inlatruHt  in  Greece 
on  tbeinvaslnn  of,  it.  157  ;  nnwflUiig- 
neuR  or  inability  of  northern  Greeks 
to  niHljit,  H;  162  ;  Inability  of  Oelon 
to  join  m  resisting  the  Invasion  of,  iv, 
104 ;  the  Tlipjiaiilians  and  the  invasion 
of,  iv.  164  ;  Qredaii  army  sent  to  de- 
fend Temp^  agBimt,  iv.  165 ;  abajidon- 
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ment  of  the  defence  of  Temp6  anaiiisfc, 
{▼.  166  seq. ;  submissioii  ox  northern 
Greeks  to,  after  the  retreat  from 
Tempd,  iv.  167 :  engagement  of 
confederate  Greeks  against  such  as 
joined,  iv.  169 ;  first  encounter  of  the 
fleet  of,  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  It. 
178 ;  movements  of,  from  Therma  to 
Thermopylie,  U.  180;  movements  of 
the  fleet  of,  from  Therma  to  Thermo- 
pylae, iv.  180  (n.  8) ;  destruction  of  the 
fleet  of,  by  storm  at  Magnesia,iv.  181 
seq. ;  delay  of,  with  his  land  force 
near  Trachis,  iv.  183  seq. ;  impressions 
of,  about  the  defenders  at  Thermo- 
pvlse,  iv.  184 ;  at  Thermopylse,  doubts 
about  the  motives  ascribed  by  Hero- 
dotus to,  iv.  184 ;  the  mountain-path 
avoiding  Thermopylse  revealed  to,  iv. 
186 ;  impressions  of,  after  the  combat 
with  Leonidas,  iv.  193 ;  Demeiatus' 
advice  to,  after  the  death  of  Leoni- 
das, iv.  193 ;  manueuvres  ascribed  to, 
respecting  the  dead  at  Thermopylse, 
iv.  200 ;  losses  of,  repaired  after  the 
battle  of  Thermopvlse,  iv.  202  ; 
abandonment  of  Attica  on  the  ap- 
proach of,  iv.  205  seq. ;  occupation  of 
Attica  and  Athens  by,  iv.  209 ;  con- 
versation of,  with  Arcadians,  on  the 
Olympic  games,  iv.  209 ;  detachment 
of,  against  Delphi,  iv.  211 ;  capture  of 
the  Acropolis  at  Athens  bv,  iv.  212 
aeq. ;  number  of  the  fleet  of.  at  Sala- 
mis,  iv.  215  (n.  1) ;  reviews  his  fleet  at 
Phaldrum,  and  calls  a  council  of  war, 
iv.  215 ;  resolution  of ,  to  fight  at  Sala- 
mis,  iv.  216 ;  Themistoklds'  message 
to,  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  iv. 
222 ;  surrounds  the  Greeks  at  Salamis, 
iv.  224  aeq. ;  and  the  fleets  at  Salamis, 
position  of,  iv.  227;  story  of  three 
nephews  of,  at  Salamis,  iv.  227  (n.  8) ; 
fears  of,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
iv.  282 ;  resolves  to  go  back  to  Asia 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  iv.  238 
seq. ;  sends  his  fleet  to  Aria  after 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  iv.  232 ;  Mar- 
donius'  proposal  to,  after  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  iv.  233;  Themistoklds* 
message  to,  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis, iv.  285 ;  retreating  march  of,  to 


ZOPYRVS. 
the  Hellespont,  iv.  238  sm.i  and 
Artayktds.  iv.  292 ;  causes  of  tne  re- 
pulse of,  from  Greece,  iv.  330 ;  com- 
parison between  the  invasion  of,  and 
that  of  Alexander,  iv.  881 ;  death  of, 
vii.174. 
XuthuSf  i  95  seq.,  99;  and  Kreusa,  i. 
183. 


Zab.  the  Great,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks 
at,  viL  236  seq. :  crossed  by  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks,  vii.  254. 

Zaareus,  L  18  (n.  1). 

ZaJcynthtiSf  iiL  220 ;  Timotheus  at,  viii. 
188 ;  forces  of  Dion  mustered  at,  ix. 
82, 85 ;  Dion's  voyage  from,  to  Hera- 
kleia,  ix.  86. 

ZaUukus,  iii.  194. 

ZdlmoxiSt  i.  400. 

ZankUj  iii.  178 ;  fate  of,  iv.  801  $eq. 

Zqriaspa,  Alexander  at,  x.  149. 

ZHos,  i  7. 

Zeno  o/Blea,  vii.  23,  25. 

Zephyrus,  i.  6. 

Zais  and  Kalais,  L  188. 

Zethus  and  Amphi6n,  Homeric  legend 
of,  i.  236,  241  seq. 

ZeugUcB,  ii.  486 ;  Boeckh's  opinion  on 
the  pecuniary  qualification  of,  ii.  487 
(n.  1). 

Zei«,  i.  2,  6,  7,  8,  12 ;  Homeric,  i.  12  ; 
account  of,  in  the  Orphic  'Hieogony, 
L  17, 18 ;  mythical  character,  names, 
and  functions,  i.  57  seq. ;  origin  of  the 
numerous  mythes  of,  i.  58 ;  and  Pro- 
metheus, i.  59,  71 ;  and  Danad,  L  85  ; 
and  Alkmdnd,  i.  88 ;  and  i%ina,  i. 
170;  and  EurApa,  i  237 ;  andGhiny- 
mdd^.  L  261;  in  the  fourth  book  of 
the  nlad  different  from  Zeus  in  the 
first  and  eighth,  ii.  120 ;  fluctuation 
of  Greek  opinion  on  the  supremacy 
of,  iii.  412  (n.  2). 

Zeiu  Amnum,  Alexander's  visit  to  tbe 
oracle  of,  x.  96. 

Zetis  laphystios,  i.  118. 

Zeus  LyJeanis,  i.  160. 

Zetts  MemeUos,  Xenophdn's  sacrifice  to, 
vii888«eg. 

Zopyrtu,  iii  446. 
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